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A-   NET\r   EDITION 

OF  THX 

EiltKEBSOGiEB    SiLLEBf, 

^  Stisalbii  if  f UttiiiR  mi  ftl. 

IK    ONS    gPUDIDID   8yO    VOL,    C0MFBI8IK0    OftlGIVAL  LItBSABT    FAFEBS    BT  THB   XOBT  XXOIXMT 
UVCfG  AMXBICAN  AUTH0B8,  WITB 

FORTY-SEVEN  PORTRAITS  ON  STEEL, 

TBOIC     ORZOIHrAZ.     P  I  O  T  tJ  R  X  8  . 


A  OOMFLDOSHTABT    TRIBUTE  TO    LOUIS  OATLOBD  CLARK,  ESQ.,  FOB  TWESTT  TEARS 
EDITOR  or  THE  KKICKSBBOCKER  XAGAZIKE. 


A  Secokd  Edition  of  this  splendid  and  popular  yolnine  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  bo  pub- 
lished. To.«how  how  it  has  been  welcomed  oj  the  public,  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  Kkickebboceeb,  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  notices  which  the  work 
has  receiyed  are  herewith  annexed: 

\  **^M  KncKXtaocKOi  Qiujocr  baa  made  its  appearance  In  a  epiendid  octavo  volnme.  Its  contributors  com> 
prise  some  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  Illustrious  writers  in  America,  irith  a  noble  array  besides  of  men  of  genius 
and  culture,  who.  If  perhaps  less  known  to  fame,  bsTe  yet  gathered  worthy  literary  honors  in  both  hemispheres. 
A  few  examples  will  show  the  choice  nlaterials  which  have  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  volume. 
WAsmiGTOif  lavixch-the  beloved  and  glorious  patriarch  of  our  native  literature-contributes  a  delightful  paper, 
entitled  'Conversations  with  Talma.*  presenting  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  great  French  tragedian, 
and  a  series  of  original  suggestions  on  French  dramatic  poetnr.  This  was  written  in  1821,  and  will  famish  a 
welcome  f^fment  of  the  author's  palmiest  da/s  to  tbe  host  of  his  admirers  who  so  fondly  treasure  ^^^THf  Vto- 


Among  other  celebrated  writers,  whose  feme  is  of  more  recent  date,  we  opserve  the  names  of  MrrcBSLL,  Bokjer, 
KocBAix,  granr,  Shxltok,  Batarb  Taylor,  Cozens,  Fixlds,  Q.  W.  CurtiSi  and  Stoddari).  But  space  would  fail 
us  to  enumerate  all  the  celebrities  on  this  red-lettered  catalogue,  which  presents  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
Hignal  ability  which  the  editor  or  the  Knickerbocxkr  has  embodied  in  the  long  series  of  his  annual  volumes. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  numbet  and  variety  of  portraits  with  which  it  is  em- 
I)elli&hed,  forming  an  exteni<i  ve  gallery  of  American  authors.  These  are  engraved  on  steel,  in  the  best  style  of 
•execution,  and.  in  manj'  cases,  irom  origins  i  paintings  by  Elliot  and  other  eminent  artists.  Such  a  varied  and 
.admirable  collection  of  portraits.  In  which  a  large  portion  of  the  communitv  Is  interested,  we  presume  has  never 
before  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  editorial  preparation  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Dr. 
JoBV  W.  FRAKcii<,  Ueorgr P.  MoRRI^,  RiFUi*  W.  Oribwolp,  Richard B. Kimball,  and  Rev.  Frkprrio  W.Bhklton, 
who,  it  is  needless  to  add,  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  generous  duties  In  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room 
for  comment,  except  that  of  a  congratulatory  character.'— Harper's  Magasine. 

"It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  We  hope  it  will  find  an 
extended  sale,  proportionate  botn  to  its  varied  merits,  and  to  the  commendable  object  in  which  it  had  its  origin.'' 
—Boston  Atlas. 

"  Truly  a  splendid  volume ;  admirable  printed,  richly  bound,  nobly  illustrated,  and  containing  original  contri- 
butions from  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  who  have  reflected  iustetf  upon  the  American  name.  Wasbikg- 
TON  lavDio,  who  now  seldom  writes,  commencing  the  volume,  and  Fitz  Greeh  Hallick,  whose  muse  has  long 
been  reproached  for  silence,  concluding  it  by  a  HPoetical  Epistle  to  Louis  Oaylord  Clark,  Bsq.*  which  shows  that 
his  lyre,  though  long  mute,  has  not  lost  its  power.  The  forty-eight  portraits  are-ftnelv  enrraved.  and  are  excel- 
lent likenesses.  This  Gallery  of  American  authors  should  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  toe  linrary  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  enough  patriotism  and  refinement  of  taste  to  take  pride  in  the  nation's  literature.*'— N,  Y.  Commer- 
cial Adivertlser. 

**It  realises,  in  beauty  of  getting  up  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  all  the  high  wrought  anticipations 
that  have  been  formed  of  it.  The  name  of  Wabbimotoh  Ibvikg  heads  the  list  of  the  contributors,  and  a  fine 
Mkeness  of  him,  the  collection  of  nearly  fifty  supnrbly  executed  portraits  of  the  Knickerbocker  contributors. 
The  frontispiece  is  an  admirable  head  of  our  friend,  Loms  Gatlord  Clarx,  the  editor  of  Old  *  Knick,' and  the 
title  page  shown  us  what  the  proposed  '  Knickerbocker  Cottage,'  the  intended  result  of  tliis  publication,  is  to  be. 
All  the  articles  are  from  the  pens  of  the  first  writers  in  the  land,  from  the  North  and  gouth,  the  Ksst  and  West, 
and  most  of  them  face  their  contributions  in  the  most  speaking  manner.  The  value  of  this  hook  to  the  American 
reader  is  beyond  esthnate.   The  price  demanded  for  It  is  inflnltply  below  its  worth."— New-Orleans  Picayune. 

**  The  most  brilliant  American  book  of  the  season.  It  abundantly  justifies  the  high  expectations  of  the  public. 
a<«  well  in  its  mechanical  appearance,  Its  admirable  portraits,  and  its  high  literary  merits.  Every  admirer  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  its  editor,  or  its  contributors,  should  nave  a  copy  of  the  ^Knickerbocker  Gallejy?  No  volume  of 
bVO  pages  octavo  was  ever  published  in  this  country  containing,  an  equal  variety  of  st<lirling  original  literature." 
-Burlington  (Vt.)  SenUnet 

'*  We  make  no  hesitation  In  pronounclag  it  net  only  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicately  conceived  of 
literary  testimonials,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 
Buch  another  portrait  gallery  of  our  literary  notabilities,  or  so  peculiar  and  fine  a  collection  of  their  extended 
ntental  autography,  dees  not  exist,  and  probably  will  not,  apart  from  this  voliuue,  in  our  day  and  generation."— 
New- York  Evening  Mirror.  « 

"  This  beautiful  volume  is  creditable  alike  to  the  warm>kearted  contributors  to  Its  pages,  and  to  the  publisher, 
who  has  presented  it  in  such  an  elegant  form  to  the  public.  The  design  was  to  furnish  a  book,  the  prpflts  of 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  cottage  on  the  Hudson  for  Mr.  Louis  Gatlord  Clark,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magasine,  a  periodical  which  has  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
papers,  and  has  lived  through  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  over  sixty  contributions  in  poetry  and 
prose,  from  the  elite  of  the  writers  of  the  United  States,  and  forty-eight  engravings  of  the  authors,  including 
those  of  Washisgtok  iRvnra.  Brtast,  Haurck,  Wnxia,  W.  H.  SKWARn,  G.  o,  Prxnticb,  LoxanxLOw,  HoLaaa 
Tdckbrxam,  Batard  TavUa,  018  Sarokht,  Ik  Mabvkl,'  Ac."— Boston  Courier. 

*' This  beautifrd  and  substantial 'Testimonial,*  profusely  and  nobly  illustrated,  embodies  a  collection  of  wrl 
ters,  with  their  portraits,  which  exhausts  almost  the  entire  constellation  of  living  American  authors."— Duches 
County  I>emocrat 

These  are  but  fbw  of  the  numeroiu  notices  of  "Tri  Kkickebbocxkr  (>ALLnT,*'wrliicli  bavw  appeared 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.   Tbe  verdict  of  the  press  every  ivbere,  and  of  tbe  public  at  large,  has  bees 

unanimout.  
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Place  again.  Well,  ^th  the  Smiths  wag  the  young  Count  Chatean- 
dore.  He  often  came  into  Smith's  box,  for  he  liked  to  be  seen  widi  a 
pfetty  woman  and  a  stranger ;  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  show  off — 
poser,  as  he  would  have  called  it —  and  made  his  friends  ask  questiomr. 
Ajid  the  Count,  having  observed  sundry  telegraphs  of  recognitioD 
between  the  Smiths  and  the  Robinsons,  inquired  of  Mrs.  S.  who 
her  firiends  were,  and  was  informed  accordingly.  He  took  a  casual 
glance  at  Miss  Bobinson  through  his  glass,  and  observed  that  she  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  or  words  to  that  efiect. 

'  But  she 's  a  great  heiress,'  quoth  Mrs .  Smith,  '  four  millions  at 
least.' 

JBight  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  good  round  sum  enough  when 
enunciated  in  American  coin ;  but  put  it  into  French,  and  it  becomes 
quite  stunning.  The  Count  took  a  rapid  rub  at  the  glasses  of  his 
lorgnette,  and  an  eneigetic  survey  of  Miss  Robinson.  It  was  astonish- 
ing how  the  young  lady  improved  on  second  sight.  He  pronounced,  in 
a  more  positive  tone  than  before,  that  she  was  *  not  so  bad.' 

The  Count  was  related  to  the  Countess  Bazahon.  How  it  happened 
exactly,  I  don't  know,  but  soon  after,  Mrs.  Robinson  was  presented  to 
the  Countess  at  some  ambassador's  ball,  and  before  long  the  Countess 
actually  gave  a  ball  herself,  and  asked  all  the  Robinsons  to  it. 

So  now  we  have  got  fairly  back  to  Mrs.  Robinson.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  to  give  her  time  to  collect  herself,  for  she  did  not  feel  entirely 
at  her  ease.     She  could  talk  French  fast  enough  and  correctly  enough 

too  —  not  like  poor  R ,  who  used  to  confuse  words  now  and  then — 

interchange  menage  and  manege,  for  instance.  Neither  her  maid,  her 
milliner,  nor  her  mantua-maker  —  those  three  Ms  that  are  such  capi- 
tal letters  in  the  alphabet  of  a  lady's  life  —  ever  could  excuse  herself 
for  non-execution  or  mal-execution  of  orders,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
not  understood  Madame.  But  when  it  came  to  good  society,  she  was 
always  afraid  her  foreign  accent  might  expose  her  to  ridicule.  This 
was  one  of  her  most  sensitive  points.  She  wanted  to  talk  exactly  like 
a  French  lady,  more  than  half-suspected  she  did  n^t,  and  was  therefore 
continually  nervous  lest  Frenchmen  or  French-women  should  laugh 
at  her. 

0  my  dear  Mrs.  R ,  when  will  you  exert  a  little  of  that  good 

sense  and  reason  which  PBovmEKCE  and  your  Anglo-Saxon  instructors 
gave  you,  and  see  that  being  ridiculed  and  being  ridiculous  axe  two  very 
different  things  —  that  in  estimating  the  damaging  power  of  ridicule, 
the  agent  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  the  object  only  ? 
How  the  finished  rogue  laughs  at  the  honest,  quiet  citizen  !  How  the 
man-about-town  derides  the  scholar !     How  the  grasshopper  in  the  fable 

overwhelmed  the  poor  ant  with  her  ridicule !     0  Mrs.  R ,  there 

axe  other  things  which  you  have  not  unlearnt,  and  which  you  would  be 
sorry  to  unlearn,  and  which  all  your  home-friends  will  be  still  more 
sorry  if  you  ever  do  unlearn,  but  which  make  you  quite  as  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  these  elegant  Parisians  as  your  foreign  accent.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous in  you  to  go  to  church  so  often.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  not  to  know 
all  about  the  intrigue  of  the  Marquis  de  Machin  and  the  Russian 
Princess  Choseofiski,  and  not  to  take  any  interest  in  it  after  it  has  been 
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exf^ained  to  yoa.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  to  hare  your  children  tagging 
at  your  heels  half  the  time.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  to  think  so  much 
of  your  husband,  and  so  little  of  other  men.  It  was  very  ridiculous  in 
you  to  snub  the  Baron  de  Boisbrul6  so  when  he  made  lore  to  you  (cm 
the  second  day  of  your  acquaintance)  and  to  have  been  so  distant  to 
him  ever  since.     The  Baron  thinks  you  quite  a  savage. 

But  though  Mrs.  R did  not  talk  much  to  the  Duchess,  for  fear 

of  exposing  her  accent,  she  took  a  pretty  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
great  lady,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  herself,  simple  Mrs. 
R ,  was  considerably  younger  than  the  Duchess,  at  least  as  good- 
looking,  and  quite  as  well  dressed.  And  as  she  arrived  at  this  satisfac- 
tory result,  she  began  playing  with  her  embroidered  handkerchief,  when 
suddenly  she  started,  with  so  much  surprise  in  her  countenance  that 
the  Duchess  could  not  help  looking  at  the  cause  of  her  surprise — that 

is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E 's  hands  —  and  immediately 

her  countenance  also  betrayed  indubitable  marks  of  astonishment, 
though  of  course  she  was  too  well-bred  to  blush.  Well  might  she  be 
astonished,  for  on  the  comer  of  the  handkerchief  was  conspicuous  an 
onbroidered  coronet,  and  under  the  coronet  were  the  Duchess*s  own 
initials! 

The  awkward  pause  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  French  lady. 
*  I  believe,  Madam,*  said  she,  '  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  exchanged 
handkerchiefs ; '  so  saying  she  possessed  herself  of  the  coroneted  one, 
and  handed  over  her  own  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  who,  though  utterly  unable 
to  conceive  how  the  exchange  could  have  been  effected  in  the  first 
instance,  was  rapturously  glad  to  have  it  rectified,  and  at  once  set  about 
inspecting  the  recovered  article,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  all  right  this 
time.  But  soon  she  looked  more  perturbed  than  ever,  for  there  in  the 
comer  were  the  same  coronet  and  initials !  The  ladies  compared  the 
handkerchiefs  ;  they  were  precisely  alike,  stitch  for  stitch,  only  one  was 
a  thought  more  penumed  dian  the  other.  What  had  been  done,  and 
what  was  to  be  done  ?    The  Duchess  had  not  brought  two  handkerchiefs, 

and  Mrs.  R came  without  any  ;  that  seemed  sufiiciently  obvious. 

Yet  both  of  them  were  the  Duchess's,  as  far  as  marks  could  make 

them.     Mrs.  R was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  it  probably  arose 

fiom  a  washer-woman's  mistake ;  but  then  she  doubted  if  a  duchess 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  such 
people  as  washer-women.  Both  parties  were  in  a  great  state  of  marvel, 
which  might  have  continued  indefinitely,  for  any  thing  either' of  them 
could  do  to  throw  any  light  on  it,  when  suddenly  a  young  man — not 
the  Duke  of  Castelfonda,  who  wasn't  a  young  man  by  any  means  — 
invited  the  Duchess  to  the  supper-room,  and  the  Duchess  was  so 
delighted  with  the  attentions  of  this  young  beau  of  the  *  Baby  Club  *  — 
a  flourishing  in£em.t  of  thirty-eight,  or  thereabout  —  that  she  quite  for- 
got the  cambric  mystery,  and  walked  off,  leaving  the  original  cause  of 
surprise  in  Mrs.  R 's  hands. 

That  lady  did  nH  care  about  supper.  She  was  anxious  to  go  home. 
Robinson  was  not  in  the  least  unwilling  to  gratify  her.  He  thought  a 
French  supper  not  worth  staying  for ;  a  very  contemptible  afiair,  where 
there  was  little  wine  and  no  punch. 
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His  wife  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  continuing  to  wonder  ahout 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  first  thing  next  morning  she  overhauled  her 
washer-woman ; 

*  ThAt  ia  to  say,  she  would  have  done,  but  that  she  was  preT^nted,' 

like  Guy  Fawkes  in  the  song ;  for  the  washer-woman  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, as  most  French  ones  do,  it  not  heing  the  Parisian  custom  to  have  a 
laundry  at  home ;  and  as  the  wash  only  came  on  Saturday,  and  it  was 
now  Tuesday,  she  must  wait  nearlv  a  week  for  any  information  from 
that  source.  So  meanwhile  she  unbosomed  herself  to  her  maid.  Mile. 
Marie,  afler  the  usual  profusion  of  shrugs  and  exclamations,  set  her 
wits  to  work  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  soon  recollected  that, 
having  to  get  Madame  a  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  last  moment 
on  the  previous  evening,  ^e  had  taken  one  froTCL  Monsieur's  room, 
which  was  nearer  the  parlor  than  Madame^s,  knowing  that  Monsieur 
had  very  handsome  handkerchiefs,  fine  enough  even  for  Madame  to 
carry. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  a  family  scene.  Luckily  Mrs.  Bobinson  was 
too  sensible  a  woman  to  be  jealous,  and  Robinson  too  proper  a  man  to 
give  her  just  cause.  But  she  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  fi)r  banter- 
ing her  husband,  (few  women  can,)  and  poor  Hobinson,  who  had  never 
spoken  to  Madame  de  Castelfonda  in  his  life,  and  hardly  knew  her  by 
sight,  found  himself  '  run'  in  a  way  that  mystified  him  exceedingly. 
"When  at  length  his  better-half  condescended  to  a  serious  explanation, 
his  perplexity  was  by  no  means  dispelled,  nor  did  a  sight  of  flie  object 
afibrd  any  assistance  to  his  memory. 

No  very  long  period  elapsed  before  Hobinson  might  have  been  seen, 
if  any  one  had  been  in  his  room  to  see  him,  making  a  deliberate  inves- 
tigation of  his  whole  wardrobe,  and  that  without  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  his  valet.  It  was  no  brief  task ;  for  Eobinson,  like  man^  of 
his  countrymen,  who  have  (or  indeed  who  have  not)  lived  abroad,  rejoiced 
in  a  pretty  extensive  stock  of  foppery.  Without  going  into  other  parti- 
culars, it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  his  especial  weakness  was 
for  lace  and  cambric,  about  which  he  knew  as  much  as  any  woman. 
His  dress  shirts  were  something  super-exquisite,  his  white  cravats  had 
lace  points,  and  some  of  his  handkerchiefs  were,  as  Marie  had  said,  fine 
enough  for  any  lady  to  carry.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  he  was 
not  completely  informed  as  to  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  wardrobe. 
He  was  tolerably  conscious  himself  that  his  servant  might  appropriate 
a  few  stray  articles  without  his  being  likely  to  miss  them.  But  that 
that  worthy  should  have  added  any  thing  to  the  stock  was  not  over- 
likely  ;  beside,  though  Monsieur  Joseph,  being  a  Frenchman,  had,  of 
course,  his  '  successes,'  he  did  not  quite  aspire  to  rank  duchesses  among 
them.  However,  as  Eobinson  proceeded  with  his  investigation,  he  dis- 
covered that  s(nne  body  had  put  some  things  there  which  were  not  his. 
First  he  fished  up  a  false  collar  —  Robinson  never  wore  false  collars ; 
he  would  have  repelled  the  insinuation  of  such  a  possibility  with  indig- 
nation :  then  came  to  light  a  check  shirt,  of  a  pattern  which  he  did 
not  aflect.     How  the  dickens  did  these  things  come  there  ?     He,  like 
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hu  wife,  began  to  BHispect  the  waflher-woman  of  grosB  carelesBnew. 
There  were  no  more  Btrange  pocketrhandkerchieik,  however.  Stay, 
though !  —  firom  the  hottom  of  a  heap  appeared  one,  though  very  unlike 
the  original  cause  of  doubt.  It  was  of  ooaner  texture  than  any  of  those 
near  it,  and  marked  with — not  a  coronet  or  a  duchess'  initials,  but  a 
big  T,  in  indelible  ink. 

A  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  puzzled  man.  Not  many  months 
before,  young  Thompson,  fresh  frem  his  trans-atlantic  home,  had  occu- 
pied that  very  room.  The  Bobinsons  were  just  going  off  to  Switzerland 
when  Thompson,  the  son  of  an  old  fnend,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
metropolis  of  pleasure.  Bobinson,  unable  to  do  any  thing  else  for  his 
visitor,  had  left  the  apartment  at  his  disposal  during  their  absence.  One 
day  Thompson  left  the  premises  in  haste,  possibly  not  quite  sober ;  pro- 
bably he  carried  away  some  of  Bobinson's  linen,  at  any  rate  he  left 
some  of  his  own  behind.  Monsieur  Joseph  had  made  an  observation 
thereanent  at  the  time. 

Thompson,  therefore,  must  have  introduced  the  coroneted  handker- 
chief into  that  wardrobe.  But  where  did  he  get  it  firom  ?  Leaving  all 
other  considerations  out  of  the  question,  his  Parisian  residence  had  not 
been  exactly  coincident  with  the  fashionable  season.  Bobinson  would 
write  to  Thompson  and  ask  him.  Alas !  Thompson  had  started,  as 
Americans  will,  to '  do '  aU  Europe  and  part  of  A^a  and  Africa  in  six 
months.  It  was  hard  saying  in  what  part  of  the  globe  he  might  be  at 
that  moment.  So,  for  the  present  at  least,  nothing  was  left  for  Bobin- 
son but  to  wonder  away.  The  washer-woman,  when  her  day  came 
round,  could  throw  no  light  on  the  matter. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  very  next  week  Bobinson  received  a  let- 
ter from  Jones,  then  sojourning  in  Bome,  which,  among  other  gossip, 
enumerated  sundry  of  their  compatriots  then  to  be  found  in  the  Eternal 
City,  and  mentioning  Thompson  among  them,  with  the  farther  informa- 
tion that  he  (Thompson)  was  to  stay  there  a  whole  fortnight,  '  to  see 
every  thing  that  could  be  seen.'  Thereupon  Bobinson,  wi^ut  taking 
into  account  the  nice  little  piece  of  work  that  his  former  guest  had /un- 
dertaken —  enough  to  keep  him  busy  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty^ 
four,  if  he  went  through  it  conscientiously  —  wrote  off  to  beg  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  handkerchief,  always  provided  there  was  no  secret  attached 
to  it  which  involved  any  one's  honor. 

The  answer  arrived  in  due  time,  somewhat  illegible,  and  bearing 
marks  of  haste  and  fatigue  generally,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  been 
to  nineteen  paJazzi  that  morning.  Thompson  could  not  precisely  say 
how  the  bit  of  cambric  had  come  into  his  custody,  indeed,  did  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  had  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  remembered  being 
out  of  handkerchiefs  on  one  occasion,  and  borrowing  some  of  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Now  Thompson  was  not  married  in  the  least.  Nevertheless,  Bobin- 
son nnderstood  perfectly  who  was  meant  by  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  modem  Parisians  are  not  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  ancient 
Athenians,  but  they  have  some  points  of  resemblance  to  them.  Among 
others,  they  have  elevated  their  hetcera  into  a  not  merely  recognized, 
but  actually  conspicuous  and  celebrated  class  of  society.     Only,  while 
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the  Aspanas  of  Greece  were  renowned  for  their  mental  accomplish- 
ments and  intellectual  brilliancy,  their  representatives  in  the  French 
capital  are,  if  you  will  believe  the  satirists  and  gz^m-moralists  of  the 
day,  densely  ignorant  and  astoundingly  stupid.  But  in  this  judgment, 
involving  as  it  does  a  high  compliment  to  the  fashionable  society  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  taste  of  its  male  and  the  attractions  of  its  female  mem- 
bers, the  satirists  in  question  are  but  half  right.  They  err  fiom  judging 
cleverness  and  stupidity  solely,  or  almost  solely,  by  a  literary  standard. 
Ignorant  and  uneducated  these  women  doubtless  are,  so  far  as  concerns 
orthography  and  grammar ;  but  profound  students  of  human  nature, 
great  readers  of  men,  if  not  of  books.  It  is  said  that  there  are  self- 
established  grades  among  them,  and  that  such  as  are  actresses  profess 
to  look  down  upon  those  who  only  practice  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  in  truth  they  are  all  actresses,  and  can  play  any  part  which 
their  immediate  interest  suggests.  They  can  be  gay  or  pensive,  savagely 
jealous  or  blindly  indifierent,  according  to  the  tastes  of  their  temporary 
friends  ;  they  know  how  to  disarm  suspicion,  or  to  excite  jealousy,  ac- 
cording as  either  course  is  the  more  expedient.  In  short,  they  lead  a 
man  whither  they  will,  by  successful  appeals  to  his  vanity.  And  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure,  it  is  that  they  have  attained  their  position  in 
France,  elsewhere  unattainable  ;  for  your  Frenchman  is  the  vainest  of 
men ;  and  though  sharp  enough  to  cheat  others,  may  be  cheated  him- 
self with  equal  ease,  when  you  have  once  found  the  corde  sensible 
whereby  to  play  on  his  vanity.  This  explains,  too,  why  Young  America 
is  victimized  by  the  same  class  to  such  an  extent ;  for  the  American, 
though  less  afflicted  with  vanity  than  the  Frenchman,  has  a  good  deal 
in  comparison  with  some  other  nations. 

Thompson's  stay  in  Paris,  though  short,  had  been  long  enough  to 
entangle  him.  The  original  name  of  the  lady  above  referred  to  as 
*  Mrs.  Thompson,'  was  probably  lost  in  obscurity  ;  but  she  was  known 
to  the  gay  world  as  Mademoiselle  Amanda. 

No  doubt,  reader,  however  philosophic  you  may  be,  it  has  happened 
to  you  once  in  your  life  to  iidget  about  some  essentially  unimportant 
matter,  until,  by  mere  dint  of  iidget,  it  became  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  you.  So  it  was  now  with  Bobinson.  He  could  not  rest  till  he 
had  '  spotted '  the  handkerchief.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  had  traced 
it,  and  MUe.  Amanda  might  have  appropriated  a  coronet  just  for  fun, 
as  ladies  of  her  class  sometimes  do ;  but  the  initials  were  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  accounted  for.  Perhaps  he  would  have  ended  by  absolutely 
calling  on  her  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  though  quite  conscious  that  sucn 
a  step  would  be  possibly  compromising  and  probably  ridiculous,  when 
another  lucky  accident  suggested  to  him  another  way.  He  received  an 
invitation  from  Wilkinson  to  attend  his  house-warming. 

Wilkinson  was  a  gay  young  bachelor,  who  had  just  left  that  rendez- 
vous of  gay  young  bachelors,  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  for  furnished  apart- 
ments. Oh !  if  his  Presbyterian  father  and  his  Congregational  aunt 
could  have  seen  the  kind  of  house-warming  he  was  going  to  give,  and 
the  sort  of  celebrities  who  were  to  *  assist '  at  it  I 

Nevertheless,  you  may  accompany  us  thither  for  a  short  time  without 
fear  of  being  shocked  ;  for  there  will  be  some  green  Americans  present. 
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and  to  make  a  proper  impresrioii  on  them,  appearances  will  be  preserved, 
at  least,  till  after  supper.  It  looks  pretty  much  like  any  small  ball, 
where  tiiere  is  a  good  deal  of  energetic  dancing,  considerably  more 
polka  than  quadrille. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  tome  that  if  the  ladies — the  reai  ladies — 
who  cultivate  so  assiduously  the  worship  of  Teipischore,  as  developed 
in  the  modem  rites  of  waltz,  polka,  schottisch,  etc.,  could  know,  even 
approximately,  the  stamp  of  dissipation  which  these  amusements  bear 
in  their  origin  and  associations ;  what  a  place  they  occupy  in  the  fast 
life  of  Paris,  how  far  excellence  in  them  goes  to  give  reputation  and 
success  in  what  the  French  call  thirteerUh^ward  society,  (farther,  pro- 
bably, than  anything  except  the  musiqise  d  la  Marco,  the  jingle  c^'the 
almighty  coin,)  how  generally  the  young  man's  initiation  into  the  mys^ 
teries  of  the  light  fantastic  at  Cellarius'  or  Laborde's  goes  hand  in  haiid 
with  his  initiation  into  vice  and  profligacy  —  if  they  inew  these  things, 
perhaps  they  would  not  be  so  rapturously  fond  or  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  this  particular  sort  of  relaxation.  But  of  course  our  ladies  do  n*t 
know  these  things.  How  should  they  ?  Perhaps  it  is  very  shocking  in 
me  even  to  hint  at  them. 

The  male  portion  of  the  company  is  not  wholly  made  of  Americans. 
By  no  means.  Beside  some  other  foreigners,  Spaniards  or  Italians,  there 
axe  nmnerons  natives.  Most  of  these  wear  orders.  You  must  not  sup- 
pose they  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Decorations  are  cheap  in 
these  parts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  thing  very  great,  or  even  any 
thing  very  bad,  to  get  one.  The  Legion  of  Honor  is  a  pretty  good-sized 
army  in  itself,  say  fifty  thousand.  You  shall  see  a  man  with  some 
thirty-six  stars  and  ribbons.  He  keeps  a  box  full  of  them,  about  as  big 
as  a  good-sized  trunk,  and  delights  to  pull  them  out  and  diow  them  to 
his  acquaintance  on  small  provocation,  like  a  child  exhibiting  his  toys. 
Yet  this  man  positively  never  did  any  one  remarkable  thing  in  his  life. 
He  did  n't  even  shoot  any  of  the  town-snobs  (bourgeois)  in  that  little 
afiair  of  December  1851.  But  once  he  was  sent  to  a  duke's  wedding, 
and  another  time  to  a  king's  funeral,  and  another  time  he  travelled  witii 
a  prince's  mistress,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  some  body  sent  him 
a  decoration. 

Bobinson,  however,  was  not  looking  for  any  one  of  these  decorated 
gentlemen,  nor  for  any  of  the  otherwise  decorated  ladies.  He  was  seek- 
ing a  compatriot,  one  Johnson,  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  who  had  been 
much  behind  the  scenes,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically.  Johnson 
was  perfectly  posted  up  in  all  the  chronicleB  of  scandal  and  gallantry 
fi)r  the  last  fifteen  years ;  could  tell  you  how  many  men  La  BeUe  Hen- 
riette  had  ruined,  and  what  hospital  she  died  in,  and  whom  Prince  Eu- 
bleskoi  had  patronized  after  he  quarreled  with  Mademoiselle  Sauterelle, 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  Thero  aro  people  who  call  this  sort  of  statistics 
knowledge  of  the  tcorld,  and  regard  those  who  are  ignorant  of  them  as 
uneducated  simpletons. 

*  Good-evening  ! '  says  Eobinson,  '  I  heard  firom  our  young  friend 
Thompson  the  other  day.  He  has  n't  forgotten  the  fair  Amanda  yet.' 
('  Should  n't  think  he  would !'  parenthized  Johnson.)     I  was  to  pre- 
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sent  bis  remembrances  to  ber,  but  sbe  doesn't  seem  to  be  bere  to- 
nigbt.' 

'No ;  the  Dukebas  a  little  private  spree  of  bis  own  going  on  to-nigbt 
somewbere/ 

•The  Duke?' 

'  Yes ;  the  serious  man,  since  Thompson  left.' 

What  bad  serious  men  to  do  with  Miss  Amanda  ?  Reader,  Phomme 
serieux  is  the  one  who  pays  the  expenses,  and  a  very  serious  tbingitis, 
as  may  you  never  learn  by  experience. 

'  But  what  Duke  ? '  persisted  Robinson. 

*  "Why,  the  man  with  the  very  black  whiskers  —  Castelfonda.' 

Robinson  fairly  clapped  his  luonds  for  joy.  He  bad  accounted  for  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  this  time.  Evidently  the  Duke  bad  given  some 
of  the  Duchess'  handkerchiefs  to  Amanda.  Delighted  at  having  at- 
tained this  satisfactory  conclusion,  be  ran  off  home  immediately,  yet 
not  time  enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Sewer  reporter,  who  was 
present,  disguised  as  a  French  waiter,  and  who  gave  him  a  prominent 
place  in  bis  next  letter. 

Whether  Mrs.  Robinson  ever  explained  the  matter  to  the  Duchess,  or 
whether  she  even  sent  her  back  her  handkerchief,  I  really  do  not  know. 
Like  Robinson  after  be  made  the  discovery,  and  stoiy-tellers  generally 
'  I  came  away  then.'  Cau  Bubon 


tHE  DEAD* 


The  plough-share  may  thy  hOlock  turn, 

The  com  about  it  grow; 
The  rustic  bind  the  golden  shea^ 

Above  thee  lying  low. 


The  sun  may  glimmer  on  thy  bone% 

And  they  neglected  lie, 
And  bleach  in  every  winter  wind. 

And  every  summer  sky. 


It  is  as  well  for  thee  that  such 

Should  be  thy  body's  doom, 
As  if  it  lay  in  sculptured  vault, 

In  deep  cathedral  gloom.  SioMi- 
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THINGS  FLTIHO 


BT     W.    B.     O.     HOSMBB. 

Time  is  flTing— &st  the  sand 
Leares  the  hour-glaSB  in  his  hand  ; 
Where  his  feet  hare  harried  bj 
Aflhee^  bones,  and  rains  lie. 

Hope  is  fljing  —  this  her  strain, 
While  she  seeks  the  open  main, 
'Where  the  waters  foam  and  rage, 
I  can  find  no  anchorage.' 

Aht  the  star  is  fading  fast 
That  burned  bright  above  her  mast, 
And  the  mid-night  soon  will  reU 
Her  bright,  disappearing  saiL 

Peace  is  fljring — notes  of  war, 
Trampet,  dram,  and  cannon-jar 
Have  afOighted  her  fVom  earth. 
And  she  seeks  her  place  of  birth. 

Birds  are  flying — Aatumn  drear 
Whispers  of  old  Winter  near, 
And  they  seek  the  golden  strand 
Of  some  flowery  tropic-land. 

Leares  are  flying,  sere  and  pale^ 
On  the  wild  November  gale; 
Thus  poor  human  glory  fliep, 
Thus  dissolve  our  earthly  ties. 

Youth  is  flying — and  his  voice 
Will  the  heart  no  more  rejoice ; 
On  his  bloom  hath  fallen  blight, 
Changing  it  to  corpse-like  white. 

Love  is  flying— woe  and  sin 
Have  our  Eden  entered  in ; 
Funeral  dirge  and  tolling  bell 
Marred  the  song  he  sang  so  welL 

Wealth  is  flying— let  it  flyl 
Trost  in  things  that  cannot  die; 
Coffins^  destined  for  the  mould, 
"Vainly  we  mlay  with  gold. 

Troth  is  flying — weary  strife 
He  hath  wag^  with  wrong  for  life; 
Armed  again  for  conflict  stern, 
Let  OS  pray  for  his  return  t 

Pray  that  Gk)D  may  give  him  power 
In  the  deadly  trial-hour; 
While  the  hosts  of  sin  and  error, 
At  Lis  war-cry  flee  in  terror. 
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REMIKISOENCES 


PBXBDOK   OF  ACTION   BEFOBB   F  B  E  E  S  O  K   OF  AOB 

My  fiist  lecollection  goes  back  to  that  dim  day,  the  great  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  when  hens  went  untmiely  to  roost,  and  very  wicked  people  to 
the  stool  of  repentance :  then  came  the  pulling  down  of  a  neighbor's 
old  house,  by  piece-meal.  I  watched  this  wooden  skeleton  to  its  disso- 
lution, and  from  its  ashes  I  gathered  innumerable  pins,  needles,  buckles, 
and  fish-hooks. 

I,  of  course,  attended  the  instructions  of  a  school-mistress,  and  was 
watched,  worried,  and  corrected  by  turns. 

The  corrective  process  to  which  I  was  subjected  by  my  considerate 
mother,  I  now  refer  to,  because  I  think  it  may  be  new  to  the  nursery 
discipline  of  the  present  day  :  whether  adopted  or  original,  it  serves  as 
a  just  commentary  on  her  head  and  heart.  It  consisted  in  tying  by  a 
slender  cotton  thread  the  young  ofiender  to  the  bracket  beside  the  fire- 
place, which  he  did  not  dare  to  break,  for  fear  of  something  worse. 
That  delicate  thread  afterward  became  a  cable,  attaching  me  to  her 
gentle  will  and  noble  heart  for  all  time. 

The  next  degree  I  took  was  in  the  town  school,  where  I  graduated  as 
Master  of  Arts,  in  knocking  marbles,  pitching  peach-stones,  kicking  foot- 
ball, playing  '  base,'  skating,  snow-bailing,  swimming,  and  kite-flying.* 
The  Aa{^-8chool-days  I  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  &e 
skins  of  minks,  wood-chucks,  and  squirrels  were  the  trophies  that  found 
admirable  relief  when  nailed  on  the  bam  door  ;  but  a  grander  destiny 
awaited  them,  when,  emerging  from  a  cheese-box,  used  as  a  tanning- 
vat,  they  were  speedily  elevated  to  the  responsible  duty  of  protecting 
the  delicate  foot  of  woman.  Soon  arrived  tiie  period  when  a  sense  of 
responsibility  began  to  bud.  The  question  for  weeks  was, '  To  what 
academy  shall  he  go  ? '  I  was  for  getting  away  finom  home,  where 
there  were  no  horses  to  harness,  no  cows  to  drive,  nor  onion-beds  to  weed  ; 
but  this  was  deemed  too  wholesome  a  discipline  to  be  abandoned,  and 
consequently  it  was  decided  that  my  academic  pickings  should  be  con- 
fined to  my  native  town.  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  I  bore 
away  a  volume  of  Cowper's  poems,  (the  gift  of  the  preceptor,)  and  all 
the  classical  knowledge  that  I  could  carry  in  a  satchel-bag.  Although 
I  resided  in  sight  of  the  spires  of  Harvard,  and  within  hearing  of  the 
recitation-bell,  and  wished  them  nearer,  yet  I  was  only  permitted  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance  the  varied  delights  and  advantages  of  college 
eulture ;  for  another  knell  suddenly  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  summoned 
me  away  from  the  arms  of  Yirgil  to  those  o^  Jeremiah,  with  whom  I 
preserved  agreeable  and  amicable  relations  for  eighteen  months,  as  an 
under-clerk  in  his  store  at  Boston.  My  master  bore  no  resemblance  to 
his  great  prototype,  except  in  an  occasional  lamentation  over  a  bad  debt. 

*  Tbb  radimenta  of  fishing  I  practifled  ia  a  Bishop*8  daj-pit,  with  a  pin-hook. 
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We  all  know  wliat  an  extenave  dealer  the  old  prophet  was  among  a 
people  of  grieroiis  defanlten  ;  for  he  said, '  Trust  ye  not  in  any  bro- 
ther/ and  he  was  wonderfldly  fmitful  in  all  kinds  of  admonition.  At 
this  period  I  imbibed  a  taste  for  pulpit  eloquence,  and  no  promising 
candidate  or  established  minister  of  any  church  escaped  me. 

The  theological  firmament  was  then  illumined  by  the  celebrated 
Channing,  the  eloquent  McKean,  the  cultivated  and  humorous  Kirk- 
land,  the  impreasiYe  and  learned  Thatcher,  the  erudite  Nichols,  the  good 
and  ardent  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  the  popular  and  excellent  Lowell,  thepro- 
Toond  Norton,  the  logical  Palfrey,  the  graceful  and  polished  Frothmg- 
ham,  the  fincible  and  argumentatiye  Walker,  and  the  inventive  genius 
of  Hblly,  enshrined  within  the  £>rm  of  an  Apollo. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  glowing  page  of  Shirley,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  Holly : 

'  Hatb  report  brought  to  roar  ear^ 

In  the  stock  of  men,  one  that  hath  haa  the  praise 

Of  wit,  of  ralor,  boontj,  a  fiur  presence, 

A  tongae  to  enchant  Heaven  ?    Theae  wait  on  him.' 

The  following  verses,  written  by  a  waggish  poet  now  dead,  were 
suggested  by  the  call  Mr.  Holly  received  to  assume  the  presideoicy  of 
a  university  in  the  West : 

'Hbioh-hoI  heiffh-hol  theHoLLT, 
Was  WiLLiB  Shaxspkabs'b  cry ; 
Oar  hearts,  in  sad  response. 
Shall  echo  hack  the  sigh. 

*  No  more  beneath  its  shade. 

Instructed,  charmed  to  sit : 
Uprooted !  flK>ne  I  can  we 
Contentedij  submit? 

'  No  I  BROwir  Mat  Wasr-ward  go, 

And  tell  them 'tis  all  follj, 
Among  their  crooked  sticks 
To  plant  our  beauteous  Hollv. 

*  Under  the  Obishwood  tree 

Meanwhile  we  11  sit  secure, 
For  time  its  earlr  blossoms 
Will  ripen  ana  mature. 

*  On  jou  now,  trustr  stewards. 

Each  one  of  us  depends 
For  wholesome  meat  and  drink, 
Air,  exercise,  and  friends. 

*  Whene'er  we  wish  to  ride, 

A  PALniKT  we  maj  hire; 
Or,  if  our  active  limhs 
A  Walkk>b  run  require, 

'  In  fertile  Ktbc-laitd  straTing,* 

We  '11  pluck  the  fragrant  rose  * 
For  manj  a  flower  there 
Beside  the  popp j  grows. 

KuDDLAiTD  was  scdised  of  feeling  unseasonably  sleepj  at  times;  hence  the 
noD  to  the  poppj.  ConiiAK,  Mobsb,  and  Hcnrnxonoir  were  PresbTterian  minis* 
ters ;  OnsBTWoon  was  just  becoming  km  wn,  and  Boils  was  a  predecessor  of  Hoixt, 
and  a  lamoiis  wit 
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'  Utensils  for  ottr  table 

We  wish  jou  to  prepare; 
At  Cambridge  maj  be  nad 
Useful  though  homely  Wars. 

*Tou  '11  please  to  purohase,  too, 

A  00W|  for  beef  and  marrow ; 
If  she  can  only  Low-wkll, 

No  matter  ii  she  *8  Farber. 

*  Makr-krin  our  carving-knife, 

We  often  want  to  use  it; 
So  bright  its  slender  blade, 
We  hope  not  soon  to  lose  it 

'Ko  superstitious  slares 

Shall  fill  our  bowls  with  terror, 
A  Freeman's  steady  light 
Dispels  the  mists  of  error. 

'  We  want  no  Charlestown  pork, 

With  Morse  their  pigs  tnej  cram ; 
rTo  fresh,  nor  salt,  nor  smoked. 
Not  even  a  Frothing-ham . 


•Supply! 
Toyoi 


^  /  us  not  with  fish ; 
)  you  this  may  seem  odd,  man ; 
Gills  are  a  tasteless  dish, 
And  nauseous  as  a  Cod-mak. 


*The  mild  and  good,  though  Grat, 

We  *11  welcome  with  a  smile : 

And  if  with  trouble  Harrbss'g, 

Keep  always  free  from  Guile. 

*  Our  park,  so  well  inclosed. 

No  Park-man  needs  to  keep  it; 
The  fence  is  much  too  high 

For  Hunting-dons  to  leap  it. 

'  But  lest  you  should  conceit 

Old  Boils  broke  out  again, 
We  '11  drink  our  farorite  toast. 
And  thus  conclude  the  strain : 

'  Mat  Brown  West  continue 

Rich  in  grace  and  piety. 
And  long  remain  the  stewards 
Of  Hollis-street  Society.  1818. 

Thifl  *  govemmentology '  may  now  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  I  trust 
A  new  sphere  of  action  now  opened  before  me.  After  assisting  at 
the  ordination  of  Rev.  James  Walker,  (now  President  of  Harvard  College,) 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1818,  at  Charlestown,  I  started  for  New-York 
the  following  morning,  and  was  fifteen  hours  in  reaching  Norwich,  fif- 
teen hours  from  thence  to  New-Haven,  and  ten  hours,  by  steam-boat 
Fulton,  to  New- York. 

Never  were  forty  hours  more  crammed  with  expectation.  No  sensa- 
tions consequent  upon  events  in  after-life  have  exceeded  them  in  intens- 
ity and  fulJneBS.  The  brilliant  march  of  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  nation  had  then  begun  to  attract  general  attention,  and  its  probable 
destiny  the  theme  of  daily  discussion. 
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How  I  went  in  breathless  haste  to  see  the  three  great  lions  of  the 
city,  Federal  Hall,  Battery,  and  Harbor,  and  how  soon  did  the  bustling 
routine  of  the  counting-room,  and  the  rougher  claims  of  the  store,  dis- 
place the  novelty  of  sight-seeing ! 

With  what  a  pride  I  regarded  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  seated  by  the  side 
of  Philip  Hone,  while  the  latter,  with  his  rich,  sonorous  voice,  knocked 
down  a  Canton  cargo  to  a  congregation  of  purchasers  convened  from 
the  East,  West,  North,  and  South  I 

What  scores  of  letters  were  prepared  for  the  packet,  which  sailed 
monthly,  and  on  the  tenth,  and  how  rare  a  thing  was  an  Englishman 
in  any  of  our  cities ! 

I  can  recall  one,  (the  landing  and  examination  of  whose  libraiy  I 
superintended,)  who  purposed  making  this  country  his  home,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  went  up  the  North  River  in  musquito  time,  and  was  so 
annoyed  and  disgusted,  that  he  determined  to  return  to  England ;  and 
he  did,  forthwith  :  he  is  now  probably  released  from  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

This  was  a  novelty  of  the  first  water  to  my  then  green  experience. 

In  this  new  field  of  employment  my  taste  for  pulpit  eloquence  found 
firesh  exercise. 

It  was  the  day  of  Mason,  Romeyn,  Whelpley,  McOlellan,  Cummings, 
Mitchell,  and  Hobart,  not  to  foi^et  Mathews,  Eoiox,  and  Strong,  ^e 
pupils  of  Mason,  and  imitators  of  his  manner  and  tone,  and  the  devout 
and  excellent  MilledoUer. 

Mason  had  already  achieved  fame  ;  his  vigor  was  impaired  now,  and 
probably  his  intellect.  I  failed  to  discover  in  his  discourses  even  the 
wreck  of  a  gifted  mind.  That  which  I  recollect  of  him  with  the  great- 
est distinctness  was  a  humorous  reprimand  dispensed  from  his  pulpit  to 
his  people  :  '  My  hearers  will  please  understand  that  the  afternoon  uer- 
vice  commences  at  three,  and  not  quarter-past  three  o'clock,  and  those 
young  gentlemen  who  wear  horse-shoes  on  their  heels  will  oblige  me 
by  bearing  it  in  mind.'  The  power  of  earnestly  and  successfully  ap- 
pealing to  the  consciences  of  men  was  possessed  by  Hobart  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  In  his  ministrations  the  ardor  of  Peter  was  aptly  blended 
with  the  boldness  of  Paul,  and  honesty  of  purpose  breathed  through 
and  consecrated  all  his  professional  efibrts.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
rarely  possessed  an  ally  of  greater  power. 

At  this  period  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamed  visited  the  city  on  his  way  to 
New-Orleans,  where  he  met  an  early  grave.  He  held  crowds  captive 
for  many  evenings  by  his  winning  eloquence.  His  manner  was  fault- 
leas.  The  audiences  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Hooper  Cummings  appeared 
to  consist  chiefly  of  the  young  and  middle-aged.  When  he  preached  he 
WM  always  the  handsomest  man  in  the  house,  and  his  oratory  both 
striking  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  revolving  light.  In  1819,  a  move- 
ment was  made  by  several  New-Englanders  to  introduce  the  preaching 
of  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  They  held  their  meetings  in  a  buildmg  cor- 
ner of  Beade  street  and  Broadway.  Popular  clergymen,  settled  and 
unsettled,  were  summoned  successively  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  to 
guard  and  nourish  the  strange  vine.  Freeman,  the  pioneer,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Channing,  Norton,  Everett,  Francis,  Palfrey,  Brooks,  Ware, 
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Frothingham,  Lamson,  and  Brazer ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  conceded 
that  there  never  has  been  an  equal  amount  of  genius,  scholarship,  and 
^moral  worth  exerted  and  concentrated  in  gecuiing  for  a  handful  of  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  stated  ministry  of  a  controverted  faith. 

The  result  of  this  religious  enterprise  was  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  Chambers  street  the  following  year,  when  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  where,  soon  after,  the  Eev.  William 
Ware  (author  of  the  Pahnyra  Letters,  originally  appearing  in  the  Kmick- 
£RBocK£&  Magazine)  was  settled  over  Uie  Sixsiety.  The  brief  period 
which  Mr.  Everett  devoted  to  the  ministry  was  sufficient  to  give  him 
rank  among  the  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  day. 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  literature, '  he  hears  at  a  distance  the 
noise  of  the  Cametia,  he  rushes  out  of  the  grove  of  Egeria,  and  I^uma 
and  the  muses  call  after  him  in  vain.' 

Mr.  Everett's  subsequent  career  is  well  known  to  the  country.  If 
he  had  inherited  the  moral  courage  of  a  Holmes  or  a  Burgess,  his  suc- 
cess as  a  politician  and  statesman  would  have  been  more  complete. 

That  eminent  man,  Channing,  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
elective  ally  in  this  Unitarian  movement,  had,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  the  look  of  an  invalid.  In  person  small,  eyes  large,  dark,  express- 
ive, even  penetrating  ;  a  forohead  not  broad,  but  rather  high  and  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  with  a  lock  of  hair  slightly  covering  one  of  his  tem- 
ples. His  usual  gait  and  bearing  in  the  street  might  lead  one  to  infei 
that  he  had  something  very  precious  under  his  cloak ;  for  he  generally 
hugged  the  wall,  and  seemed  desirous  of  escaping  any  mortal  touch.  I 
have  met  him  when  I  thought  he  was  giving  violent  search  afler  a 
lost  thought.  He  never  had  an  unoccupied  look,  nor  could  have. 
He  manifested  little  personal  sympathy  for  man,  as  a  social  being, 
except  as  an  object  to  address  from  the  pulpit,  or  reach  with  his  pen. 
He  saw  more  defects  in  him,  and  could  suggest  more  curative  processes 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  No  person,  perhaps,  ever  dwelt  so 
long,  and  with  equal  felicity  of  illustration,  on  what  he  was  accustomed 
to  term  '  a  great  truth,'  love  to  God  and  man. 

His  discerning  and  lofty  mind  was  so  successful  in  gathering  and  con- 
centrating the  rays  of  moral  light,  and  so  skillful  in  directing  it  to  any 
desired  point,  that  truth  and  duty  oflen  became  transfigured  to  the  una- 
wakened  and  desponding  conscience.  To  be  among  a  million  of  un- 
known people  was  to  him  better  than  being  with  one  known  man. 
His  whole  Hfe  shows  a  disinclination  to  general  intercourse,  and  when 
in  Europe,  he  neither  sought  the  society  of  his  equals  or  superiors.  He 
regarded  the  world  as  a  congregation  convened  in  his  presence,  and  to 
be  swayed  by  his  instructions  ;  and  without  the  exhibition  of  any  vanity, 
he  seemingly  maintained  that  high  position  as  much  by  their  consent  as 
his  own. 

When  the  late  George  Canning  returned  to  Dr.  Bowring  a  volume  of 
Channing's  sermons,  his  admiration  of  their  quality  and  design  was  only 
paralleled  by  the  surprise  he  manifested  at  never  having  heard  of  their 
author  before. 

Although  I  was  still  quite  a  novice  to  matters  and  things  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  power  of  visiting  another  was  conferred  upon  me. 
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yimoDfl  of  England  had  swam  before  my  eyes  in  many  a  gorgeous  fiirm 
and  coloring ;  but  to  see  and  touch  the  charming  reality  before  attain- 
ing my  majority  was  almost  a  thought  too  exquisitely  thrilling  to  enter- 
tain. BJowever,  emb^arking  in  company  with  Labouchere,  Boebie,  Jones, 
and  other  passengers,  I  landed  at  liverpool  on  the  day  Napoleon  died. 
Our  captam  cracked  our  daily  supply  of  hickory-nuts  cU  the  table,  on 
a  lap-stone  ;  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  farm,  near  Hudson. 

As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel  on  Sunday,  I 
fancied  that  the  women  were  all  painted,  and  the  men  mighty  spruce- 
looking.  J  could  not  conceive  that  such  fresh,  rosy  faces  were  the  natu- 
ral product  of  any  human  realm. 

Now  I  wanted  the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  arms  of  Briareus,  that  I 
mig^t  see  and  compass  this  magnificent  island  at  short-hand ;  for  its 
numberless  and  ever-recurring  objects  of  attraction  so  captivated  my 
youthful  fancy  that  I  thought  I  might  die  of  sudden  repletion.  But 
here  a  tranquillizing  thought  entered  my  mind,  in  the  novel  shape  of  my 
great-great-great-great-grand-father,  who  trod  this  very  soil.  Then  why 
may  I  not  feel  at  home  and  secure  ?  A  calmer  joy  came  overme  after 
this,  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  repose  must  follow  action,  and  with 
some  degree  of  system. 

I  carried  with  me  a  school-boy  map  of  the  country,  and  had  supposed 
the  towns  to  be  as  near  together  as  they  were  on  the  map.  This  illusion 
soon  vanidied  on  passing  through  Lancashire  to  Yorkshire,  where  every 
foot  of  ground,  save  the  moors,  wore  the  aspect  of  nice  cultivation,  and 
every  public  building  and  work  that  of  endurance. 

'  Geoige  Humble,  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors ;  late  groom  and  jockey 
to  Sir  George  Armitage,  Bart.  N.  B.  Good  stabling.'  I  not^  this 
down  at  the  time,  and  now  recur  to  it  to  show  how  liquor  had  the  as- 
cendency over  a  baronet's  name  then. 

The  impressions  produced  on  any  thoughtful  mind  on  first  visiting  this 
famous  land,  so  teeming  with  recollections  of  a  glorious  past  and  a  pre- 
sent renown,  no  subsequent  revelations  of  afler-Ufe  can  either  efiace  or 
weaken.  The  landscape  is  full  of  beauty  and  of  life,  and  speaks  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  eye.  Artists  might  be  posted  at  every  mile, 
and  find  rich  and  ample  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.  The 
clean,  glad  face  of  Nature  here  must  woo  and  win  her  faithful  votary ; 
and  when  ahe  frowns  her  smile  is  not  eclipsed,  but  partly  hid. 

The  first  country  residence  I  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Haigh,  in  York- 
shire, where  its  charming  surroundings  of  walls,  walks,  gardens,  and 
terraces,  embraced  in  thirty-eight  acres,  impressed  me  most  favorably, 
and  conveyed  a  realizing  sense  of  the  style  of  living  then  common 
among  opulent  manufacturers.  Major  Croker,  who  had  served  under 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  was  one  of  the  guests  at  dinner. 

From  one  delightful  spot  I  went  to  another,  with  my  senses  steeped 
in  any  thing  but  forgetfulness.  The  vegetable  world  was  fresh  and  glow- 
ing with  promise ;  every  field  was  pencilled,  and  the  entire  realm  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  unstained  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  Young  John  Bulls,  as 
thick  as  they  were  long,  followed  the  coach  and  turned  '  cart-wheels ' 
most  of  the  way  to  Leeds.  Here  were  renewed  those  rural  and  domes- 
tic pleasures  which  had  so  Won  my  regard  at  Mr.  Haigh's.   I  soon  found 
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myself  at  the  country-house  of  Mr.  James  Broi^ni,  whose  grounds  were 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  embracing  within  its  spacious  area  all  those 
evidences  of  taste  and  comfort,  that  result  from  an  intelligent  use  of 
wealth.  Not  very  remote  from  this  charming  abode  is  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman  who,  to  my  then  juvenile  discrimination,  I  regarded  as  a 
model.  His  acquaintance  forms  an  era  in  my  recollection  of  men.  I 
have  never  met  an  individual  who  I  thought  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Gott,  what  I  will  term  insight,  that  faculty 
which  makes  itself  felt  at  the  termination  of  a  discussion  on  any  leading 
topic. 

Here  was  a  man  who  could  never  be  taken  for  any  body  else.  His 
bearing  and  person  were  peculiar,  with  an  eye  as  penetrating  as  his 
thoughts.  He  struck  me  as  one  who  possessed  a  private  key  to  hidden 
treasures  of  knowledge.  PoHtical  economy,  mechanical  science,  and 
political  philosophy  all  met  in  him,  and  were  discussed  without  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  of  hid  conceptions,  or  occasioning  any  intellectual 
jar.  He  seemed  as  conversant  with  the  anatomy  of  the  body  politic  as 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  with  that  of  the  body  corporeal.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  natural  powers  and  acquirements 
that  I  did  not  care  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  wherein  his  ignorance  lay. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  *  The 
Marquis's  talk  gave  me  the  notion  of  the  kind  of  statesmanship  that  one 
might  have  expected  in  a  Boman  emperor,  accustomed  to  keep  the 
whole  world  in  his  view,  and  to  divide  his  hours  between  ministers  like 
Mscenas  and  wits  like  Horace.' 

Mr.  Gott's  talk  produced  a  similar  impression  on  me.  I  learned  soon 
afterward  that  this  gentleman's  presence  was  often  solicited  in  London 
by  members  of  parliament  and  cabinet  ministers,  when  important  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  were  subjected  to  discussion,  and  no  doubt  many 
a  speech  has  been  made  to  tell,  after  being  well  filtered  through  his 
head.  The  elevated  spot  on  which  he  lived,  and  the  house  and  grounds 
that  embellished  it,  were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  man,  and  what 
added  a  crowning  charm  to  the  place  was,  a  family  to  match,  and  to 
be  familiar  with  it  vras  to  be  in  the  very  circle  of  enchantments. 

Juvenal  somewhere  says, 

'  Or  all  life's  yarions  carses,  few  so  great 
As  woman's  daring,  backed  by  large  estate.' 

Any  body  would  have  been  willmg  to  test  the  truth  of  this  couplet 
I  here. 

A  circular  road,  connected  with  the  main  one,  led  to  the  residence, 
and  as  I  ascended  it  the  views,  gradually  varying  and  enlarging,  revealed 
glimpses  of  a  country  below  and  around,  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful 
apparel  of  spring ;  the  venerable  ruins  of  Ejrkstall  Abbey  was  an  im- 
posing feature  in  the  landscape,  and  from  no  other  spot  does  it  produ  e 
a  inore  picturesque  eflect.  The  original  structure  was  a  mixture  of  the 
Norman  and  early  Gothic  style  that  prevailed  about  the  twelfth  century. 
Situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  sequestered  vale,  on  the  banks  of  a  gently 
flowing  but  unnavigable  river,  and  almost  surrounded  with  dark  woods, 
the  ivy,  relieving  the  '  ruggedness  of  its  abrupt  lines,'  imparts  a  softness 
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to  the  whole  picture  ;  and  what  might  heighten  the  impression  to  many 
observers  woiUd  be  the  recollection  that  within  the  roofless  choir  and 
mouldering  cloister  were  chanted  pious  hymns,  and  there,  in  '  holy  con- 
templation wrapped,*  people  and  priest  in  sacred  reverence  bent. 

I  will  only  add  to  this  semi-narrative  of  early  experiences,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  I  found  myself  at  a  whist  party,  where  at  one 
table  a  reverend  vicar  of  the  Church,  aged  eighty,  rejoiced  over  a  tri- 
umph, while  my  partner  at  another  (who  counted  her  forty-two  grand- 
children) did  the  same.* 

I  might  be  inclined  to  extend  these  remarks,  if  I  could  count  upon 
an  extension  of  patience  from  the  reader.  d.  b.  k. 

Banks  o/  Ihe  CWnftn,  Nbv^  18H. 


IDEALINE 


*  FoK  ne>r  did  Grecian  chisel  traco 
A  finer  form  or  lovelier  face' — Scott. 


There  is  a  gentle  fairy  form, 

Whose  witcliing  grace  conspires  to  warm 

The  coldest  heart  with  love, 
And  wrap  the  soul  in  classic  dreams 
Of  sportive  nymphs  in  crystal  streams^ 

Beneath  some  shady  grove. 


Upon  her  brow,  serenely  bright, 
A  diadem  of  sacred  light 

So  charms  the  lingering  gaze, 
She  seems  the  goddess  of  that  crow:f 
Which  raised  Endymion  to  a  throne 

By  its  celestial  ray& 


Dark-fringed  with  silk,  her  lustrous  eyes 
As  bright  as  stars  in  summer  skies, 

If  thine  but  once  have  seen, 
Beware  I  or,  in  the  captive  sotiI, 
Stem  Passion  thenceforth  may  control, 

And  bid  thee  own  a  queen  1 


She  hath  an  ivory  check,  so  fair 
The  jealous  Rose  doth  seldom  dare 

Its  conquest  to  maintain : 
For  though  the  lilies  may  permit 
The  crimson  there  at  times  to  flit, 

'T  is  soon  dispersed  again. 


*  Ok  this  occasion  it  seemed  as  if  the  order  of  existence  had  been  suddenly  changed, 
nd,  like  a  young  spri^:.  I  was  stranc^ely  projected  into  the  *  Indian-summer '  of  time. 
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She  hath  a  Up  whose  gracefol  curve. 
Of  pure  vermilion  dje,  would  serve 

Arch-Cupm  for  his  bow, 
To  wing  the  love-inspiring  dart 
To  trembling  Psyche's  quivering  heart, 

The  while  he  breathed  his  vow. 


Whiter  than  snow-drops  on  a  heath, 
Kid  coral  flowers,  her  brilliant  teeth 

Seem  to  the  raptured  view ; 
A  sparkling  string  of  Orient  pearls 
Her  smile  reveals,  whene'er  it  curls 

The  lip  of  crimson  hue : 


While,  like  that  pure  celestial  ray 
Which  here  creates  perpetual  daj, 

From  Hope's  inspiring  eye — 
That  smile  faath  such  a  magic  spell. 
Sadness  deserts  her  gloomy  cell, 

And  Grief  forgets  to  sigh. 


And  when  her  gentle  hands  are  pressed. 
All  artless,  on  her  heaving  breast. 

To  Fancy's  eye  they  seem 
Two  lilies,  floating  intertwined, 
Stirred  softly  by  the  woomg  wind, 

Upon  a  silver  stream. 


And  if  her  voice  in  converse  glows, 
Such  harmony  of  music  flows 

Enchantmg  on  the  ear, 
Instinctively  the  spirit  deems 
'T  is  listening  to  the  sacred  themes 

Of  seraphs  chanting  near. 


But  oh  I  her  laugh/  what  harp  hath  found 
The  witching  sweetness  of  that  sound 

That  all  around  thee  floats  ? 
Hast  heard  the  ring-dove  in  its  nest, 
When  fondly  by  the  mate  caressed, 

It  coos  in  liquid  notes  ? 


Yet,  if  a  hea/i%  wherem  imbued 
Shine  goodness,  love,  and  gratitude 

Graced  not  this  beauteous  flower, 
She  'd  lack  the  brightest  gem  of  al!, 
And  thence  were  but  a  pretty  doll, 

And  plaything  of  an  hour  I  altoh 

l<tk6  C<mw,l&{». 
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MY      CAMPAION      REMINISCENCES. 


PAPXK     SIXTH. 
PAST    OXS. 

'Mb.  G ,  permit  me  to  make  ycm  acquainted  vnX\i  General 

Connt  de  B ,  captain,  at  present  of  grenadiers,  in  the regi- 
ment of  YolnnteeiB.' 

'  Most  happy,  I  assure  you  ;  heard  of  the  Count  very  often,  though 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  before,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Ze  plaisair  is  more  zan  equalled  on  my  part,  I  do  assure  you,  Sare. 
I,  too,  'ave  'eaid  of  ze  Ueutenant  who  did  distinguish  'imself  at  ze  fight 
wis  Harney  at  Medellin.  Be  seated,  dear  Sare,  wiz  our  comrades,  and 
join  in  a  glass  of  wine.  Bless  me !  I  did  forget  to  introduce  you  to  our 
fidends!' 

The  formation  of  new  acquaintanceship  wa£  speedily  performed. 
With  true  military  frankness  all  restraint  was  at  once  cast  aside,  and 
a  pleaong  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  as  with  oriental  hospital- 
ity the  vijio  Unto  circulated. 

The  gentleman  with  the  long  titles  was  then  not  far  from  three-score 
years  of  age  —  if  it  be  not  rude  to  mention  the  time  of  life  of  one  still 
in  the  market,  looking  out  for  a  young  wife  —  of  the  average  height, 
with  healthfiil  complexion,  iron-gray  hair,  falling  thickly  from  the  place 
where  the  wool  ought  to  grow  upon  a  brow  unshadowed  by  care,  and 
a  laige  black  moustache.  Not  considering  himself  as  qualifi^  by 
sufficient  maturity  for  the  society  of  old  or  even  middle-aged  men,  he 
eschewed  all  such,  for  under  his  coat  beat  as  juvenile  a  heart  as  there 
was  in  the  service.  The  young  officers  all  liked  the  '  Count,'  or  the 
'General,'  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  retaining  his  ancient  titles, 
though  but  a  captain.  Our  gay,  afiable  comrade  wa£  and  still  is  a 
relic  of  the  empire ;  and  all  who  know  him  can  observe  how  he  flushes 
up,  even  to  this  day,  at  the  mention  of  the  spirit  of  the  storm  in  his 
breast,  he  whom  he  still  cherishes  with  idolatrous  afiection  —  Napoleon ! 
The  title  of  count  was  hereditary  —  I  prefer  to  speak  in  the  past  tense 
of  our  friend,  for  though  yet  living,  he  is  an  exile  in  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey — but  that  of  general  had  been  conferred  by  the  self-made 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  crowns  and  kingdoms.  When  Nap.  was 
caged  up  in  that  speck  of  the  ocean,  St.  Helena,  the  latent  spirit  of 
revolution  manifested  itself  so  wickedly  that  legitimacy  shook  in  its 
boots.  The  Count  then  took  such  an  active  part  that  the  attention  of 
the  government  was  called  to  him.  An  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  dis- 
a^ted  made  flattering  mention  of  him.  He  was  modest ;  did  not 
wish  to  give  the  provost-marshal  any  trouble  in  standing  up  a  platoon 
before  hun  ;  was  n't  such  a  fool ;  hoped  they  might  catch  him  ;  came 
to  the  land  of  liberty  and  pumpkin-pies. 

Although  enjoying  a  pension  from  his  family  in  France,  and  able  to 
live  independently  of  that,  by  imparting  some  portion  of  his  volubility 
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m  the  polite  tongue  to  young  ladies,  he  had  prudently  declined  to  ofiend 
his  rich  relatives  by  any  other  course  than  that  of  pocketing  both  his 
stipend  and  the  emoluments  of  teaching  too.  The  Coimt  belieyed  him- 
self to  be  a  most  accomplished  English  scholar ;  indeed,  such  was  his 
mfatuation  on  that  score,  since  the  war,  he  has  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  suggested  to  him  of  joining  that  certain  political  society  yclept 
Know-Nothings,  certain  that  no  body  could  possibly  take  him  for  any 
thing  but  a  real  native.  That,  however,  is  not  to  the  purpose  in  this 
place.  *  Why  do  not  you  speak  ze  French  as  I  speak  ze  English  ? '  said 
he,  one  day,  to  a  person  who  attempted  to  conveise  with  him  in  French. 

*  Eh  ?  —  why  not  ?  You  do  work  your  jaws  like  one  leetle  cat  in  a  fit 
when  you  attempt  to  speak  my  language  ! '  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  became  inflamed  with  a  desite  to  buckle  on  his  sword  again,  and 
obtained  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambitious  to 
serve  under  a  real  general.  His  veteran  air  made  his  opinions  upon 
any  point  oracular,  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doubt. 

'  Times  have  changed  somewhat  since  your  first  campaign,  have  they 
not,  Count?' 

*  Changed !  —  you  are  right,  mi  boy  ;  times  are  not  ze  same  as  for- 
merly,' he  answered,  to  a  question  put  in  the  mess-tent,  *  for  do  you 
perceive,  my  brozare  officers,  zis  service  does  not  ofler  ze  same  induce- 
ment for  ze  young  aspirant  as  my  own.  Zere  was  ze  glorious  Jena, 
Wagram,  Austerlitz,  Marengo  —  I  will  not  continue  zem.' 

'  Aye,  and  you  had  a  chance  to  win  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  How  were  those  things  given  ?  '  pursued  the  interrogator,  who 
well  knew  the  Count's  weak  point  of  attack. 

'  If  you  desire,  I  will  tell  of  a  leetle  affair  in  regard  to  ze  cross, 
gentlemen.'     All  assenting,  he  continued  his  story : 

'  After  one  of  ze  engagements,  a  young  officer  was  sent  to  bear  dis- 
patches to  Napoleon.  He  did  arrive  at  ze  place  ware  ze  Emperor  was 
zen,  just  as  a  grand  parade  was  going  to  come  off*;  and  in  a  carriage 
near  him  was  one  who  did  look  much  like  ze  Empress,  come  to  see  ze 
fine  sight.  Ze  young  fellow  rode  up,  all  covered  yj\&  mud  and  dust  wis 
travelling,  and  'anded  a  bundle  of  papers  to  ze  Emperor.  All  ze  grand 
officers  of  ze  staff*  did  iiovm  and  look  astonished,  but  he  did  not  mind 
zem.  But  wen  ze  Emperor  looked  up  and  talked  to  ze  generals  wiz 
him,  and  all  ze  ladies  looked  surprised  at  ze  impertinent  young  fellow, 
he  did  blush  up  to  ze  eyes.  Zen  he  feared  he  had  committed  some  mis- 
take, and  had  delivered  a  package  of  love-letter»,  instead  of  ze  right 
papers. 

*  *  Who  may  be  ze  bearer  of  zis  dispatch  ? '  said  ze  petit  corporal 

*  Your  humble  servant,  Sire,'  said  ze  youngster.  *  Are  you  ze  captain 
of  cavalry  who  first  broke  ze  enemy's  line  ?  No,  you  must  be  too 
young,  certainly,'  he  again  went  on.  Zen  ze  chap  did  pluck  up  courage 
and  reply,  *  Ze  same,  Sire,  who  was  so  fortunate.'  Zen  all  ze  ladies  did 
look  pleased,  and  ze  Empress  motioned  to  ze  petit  corporal,  who  said 
somezin'  to  her.  Ze  very  next  morning  ze  impertinent  young  feUow 
went  on  parade  as  chef-dc-battalion,  and  on  his  left  breast  did  hang  ze 
cross  of  ze  Legion  d'Honncur  ! '     As  he  concluded  his  tale,  he  drew 
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£rom  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  the  beautiful  inlaid  testimonial  men- 
tioned,  and  reverentially  kissed  it. 

'  Well,  yes,  Count,  but  you  have  not  yet  told  us  how  you  got  your 
ribbon  and  cross  ? ' 

'  'Ave  not  I  ? '  said  he  excitedly,  violently  striking  his  swelling  bosom, 
as  he  held  aloft  the  symbol  of  great  deeds.  '  Zis,  zis  is  ze  young  officer. 
But,  dear  me  I  I  am  betrayed  into  speaking  too  much  of  myself.  How 
fine  ze  day  is,  to  be  sure !     Will  you  pass  ze  wine,  mi  boy  i ' 

If  the  Count  was  a  pleasant  companion  in  the  ofiicers'  mess,  he  was 
more  highly  esteemed  by  the  men  in  the  ranks,  who  in  fact  doted  upon 
him.  '  Hurrah  for  the  Count  de  Bunghole  ! '  they  used  to  exclaim  . 
and  he,  instead  of  being  ofiended  by  their  impertinence,  would  gently 
correct  their  seeming  blunder  in  his  surname,  which  pronunciation,  after 
aU,  was  not  much  out  of  the  way.  A  detachment  was  one  day  unex- 
pectedly sent  to  scour  the  country,  under  the  command  of  our  friend 
the  Count.  From  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  service  of  .many  stragglers,  to  fill  up  the  required  number. 
On  tiie  way  back,  the  p^rty  halted  at  a  rancho,  ostensibly  to  search  for 
the  suspected,  but  really  seeking  a  pretence  to  invite  themselves  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  place.  The  Captain  would  fain  have  indulged  his 
cq^per-thioaters  with  a  dash  of  the  exhilarating  fluid,  but  the  host 
in£>rmed  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money ;  so  he  was  constrained  to  let  them  refresh  on  milder  cheer, 
'^th  that  strained  politeness  which  characterizes  the  Spanish  race,  the 
ranchero  spread  his  boards  and  gravely  informed  the  Captain  that  the 
house  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  his  own  —  a  custom  which  not  a  little 
astonished  us,  until  we  became  learned  in  their  shallow  doings.  The 
table  was  waited  upon  by  a  fair  —  if  a  brunette  can  be  called  fair — 
senorita,  to  whom  our  friend  made  soft  speeches. 

The  blandishments  of  the  sofl-eyed  one  had  nearly  stolen  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  old  beau,  a  theft  often  perpetrated  upon  him,  making  him 
a  wi^^lg  prisoner,  when  the  fiist  sergeant,  Maton,  (whose  fluency  in  the 
French  made  him  a  valuable  favorite  of  the  Captain,)  jogged  the 
memory  of  his  officer,  and  the  homeward  tramp  was  commenced. 

When  near  the  marquee  of  the  general  of  the  division,  our  firiend, 
whose  head  was  completely  filled  with  thoughts  of  future  visits  to  the 
man  who  ha^  the  pretty  daughter,  turned  to  his  command  to  restore 
(Hder,  for  it  was  full  time  that  loud  talking  and  jesting  should  cease ; 
but  what  was  his  horror  to  find  that  some  inexplicable  malady  had 
seized  several  of  the  soldiers.  One  could  scarcely  stand  straight  with 
weakness  of  the  joints,  and  his  fixed,  vacant  stare  showed  that  his 
visual  organs  were  afiected ;  and  two  or  three  others  bore  distressing 
marks  of  the  ravages  of  the  dreadful  climate  upon  them.  The  kind- 
hearted  Frenchman  felt  a  deal  of  chagrin  that  his  poor  children —  as, 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  he  delighted 
to  call  his  soldiers  —  should,  through  his  neglect,  be  exhausted  and 
sickened. 

Maton  thought  they  would  do  well  enough  if  permitted  to  lie  down 
in  the  shade  for  a  while.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  two  of  the 
worst  were  directed  to  fall  out  and  rest,  which  they  most  gratefully  did. 
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By-and-by,  as  the  party  inarched  on,  the  men,  for  the  most  part, 
became  abandoned  to  all  idea  of  discipline,  and  some  raved  quite 
noisily.  One  of  them,  stumbling  against  a  shrub,  pitched  forward,  lost 
his  balance,  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  Count  caught  his  musket 
as  the  man  was  falUng,  and  immediately  remarked  its  great  weight. 

'  Bless  me ! '  he  ejaculated,  as  he  threw  open  the  pan  and  blew  the 
priming  from  it,  as  a  precautionary  measure.  <  Ze  £)oli8h  fellow  — 
sacre/  he  has  stufied  his  piece  wiz  caxtreedges,  'alf  way  to  ze  muzzle ! ' 
He  was  amazed  that  such  temerity  could  exist  among  well-ordered 
troops.  Such  a  charge  would  not  alone  have  killed  the  one  who  fired 
it,  but  all  in  the  vicinity  too.  The  Captain  for  the  time  forgot  the  sick 
man,  and  drawing  the  ram-rod,  he  sent  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  heavy 
drive.  With  the  shock  the  load  apparently  condensed,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  jet  of  crystal  fluid  from  the  touch-hole  certified  to  his  dilating 
nostrils  the  true  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  step. 

'  Ha !  *  he  said,  as  he  laid  his  dexter  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose, 
*  now  I  sink  I  smell  somesin*.'  The  secret  was  out.  All  were  silent, 
and  seemed  to  labor  under  as  much  depression  of  spirits  as  did  the 
musket-barrel  whan  the  Captain  punched  the  cork  down.  In  the  first 
moment  of  anger  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  had  so 
e3q)06ed  himself. 

*  I  believe.  Sir,  that  his  name  is  0'  G ,  of  the regiment. 

I  We  heard  him  complain  before  of  a  weakness  in  his  head,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  What  sail  I  do  wis  you  ? '  inquired  the  old  Count,  whose  feelings 
were  really  hurt. 

It  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  to  consult  culprits  in 
such  cases,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  no  one  was  prepared  to  respond. 
All  the  wretched  liquor  was  spilt  on  the  ground  as  a  sort  of  compromise, 
but  no  voice  broke  the  edlence.  The  Count  pondered  over  the  sifiair  for 
some  little  time,  and  concluded  his  service  with  them  by  making  a  brief 
oration.  He  told  them  that  he  should  leave  the  punishment  im  their 
own  consciences ;  that  for  his  part  he  should  be  a^amed  to  march  at 
their  head ;  and  then  dismissed  them.  The  internal  lashings  of  the 
majority  of  the  law-breakers  were  so  intense  that  they  withdrew  apart 
'into  the  shade,  and  took  a  refreshing  snooze.  Moral  suasion  is  certainly 
a  fine  thing  in  the  army  and  navy,  quite  acceptable  to  all  likely  to  come 
under  its  benign  rule.  Give  men  sixpence  a  day  to  be  shot  at,  with  not 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  attaining  the  rank  of  an  officer,  whatever 
may  be  their  qualifications,  and  then  appeal  to  their  finer  feelings ! 


We  had  passed  up  into  the  country  by  Puente  Nacional,  a  fine  and 
rabstantial  stone-bridge,  which  crosses  the  confluence  of  two  wild  rush- 
mg  streams,  and  overlooked  by  a  fortified  hill.  General  Canolizo  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  retire  before  the  head  of  the  American  army 
reached  the  spot ;  but  his  master,  Santa  Anna,  had  sent  him  back,  with 
a  flea  in  his  ear,  for  the  four  cannon  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the 
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emineiioe,  and  by  the  aid  of  thieats  and  stont  oxen,  the  gnns  weie  cai- 
lied  away,  leaving  the  position  innocent  of  mischief. 

After  maiching  for  Boventeen  miles,  without  water  to  moisten  our 
tliioatB,  we  reached  Plan  del  Bio,  a  guarded  pass  on  the  high-way  to 
the  metropolis,  running  through  a  profound  ravine,  and  the  road  going 
over  an  elegant  as  well  as  substantial  white  stone-bridge.  On  an  emi- 
nence, enfilading  the  fine  structure  stood  a  diminutiYe  fort,  commanding 
tiie  road  both  ways ;  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  we  used  to  clamber 
by  a  tortuous,  steep  path.  On  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  on  it  we 
chmbed  to  look  for  the  enemy  at  Ceno  Gordo,  four  miles  further  on. 

In  the  plain,  between  two  mountain  lidges,  by  the  margin  of  the 
pellncid  Bjo  del  Flan,  we  encamped.  Of  tents  there  were  but  three  to 
eadi  company,  owing  to  want  of  means  of  transportation,  but  the  best 
habitstionB  that  could  be  erected,  under  the  circumstances,  soon  covered 
the  land.  Achilles  himself  had  a  tent  or  hut  built  of  fir,  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  had  we  not  in  him  a  famous  prototype  ?  All  manner 
of  huts  and  cabins,  having  no  architectural  claims  but  simplicity,  like 
the  nests  of  the  birds  of  ^  air,  and  the  lairs  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
rose  like  &iry  mud-palaces,  and  teemed  veith  busy  life. 

Of  the  three  tents,  one  was  the  arsenal,  in  which  were  stored  the 
aims  and  ammunition  ;  another  was  for  the  provisions  ;  and  the  third 
finr  the  officers  or  the  sick.  An  individual,  whose  personal  description 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  mine  then  was,  made  an  explor- 
atim  of  the  bushes  which  formed  the  dense,  dark-green  back-ground. 
A  seemingly  dense  copse  was  found  to  have  a  hollow  centre  of  ten  ieet 
diameter,  the  arborescent  foliage  so  meeting  at  the  top  as  to  form  a 
chamber,  far  more  pleasing  to  my  taste  than  many  an  artificial  one  of 
greater  pretensions.  My  taking  up  such  an  abode  was  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  it  was  rather  a  luxury,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  paucity  of  accommodation  of  crowded  tents  and  barracks, 
where,  too,  it  was  sometimes  a  marvel  that  the  fetid  air  did  not  destroy 
all  vitality.  The  respiration  of  so  many  human  beings  as  were  at 
di^rent  periods  of  our  sojourn  in  that  country  packed  into  one  sleeping 
apartment,  seemed  to  absorb  aU  the  vital  oxygen  into  their  lungs,  and 
there  uniting  with  carbon,  that  grand  component  of  poor  humanity,  in 
common  vritii  charcoal,  generated  carbonic  acid,  after  which  chemical 
transmutation  it  was  breathed  forth  again,  to  poison  the  atmosphere. 
On  opening  the  doors  of  the  place  where  a  couple  of  hundred  men  were 
stowed,  a  stifling  fume  would  rush  out.  The  firesh  breeze  bore  off  a 
gaseous  cloud  as  a  grateful  bouquet  to  nourish  and  revivify  languishing 
vegetables  and  flowers  elsewhere  ;  but  that  consideration  did  not  weigh 
much  with  us.  For  the  very  good  reason  given  above,  I  never  failed  io 
fldect  an  airy  situation,  rather  encountering  the  dews  of  night  than  the 
unwholesomeness  of  in-doors  in  the  tropics. 

Slinging  my  grass-net  hammock  to  lithe  saplings,  which  added  to  the 
springy  feel,  there  was  a  luxurious  couch,  pillow  and  all,  for  him  who 
Imew  how  to  get  into  it,  and  a  spill  on  the  ground  for  the  unskillful. 
Numerous  were  the  execrations  against  the  fool-hardiness  of  attempting 
to  sleep  on  a  clothes-line,  from  those  who  failed  in  poising  their  bodies 
aloft     It  was  not  my  business  to  instruct. 
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The  more  efiectually  to  guard  against  rain,  I  had  a  thick  blanket, 
secured  by  the  four  comers,  with  a  ridge-pole  in  the  middle,  thus  foim- 
ing  a  complete  sloping  roof;  then  swinging  my  portable  bed  —  the 
motion  of  which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  more  or  leas  — 
though  it  poured  down  a  deluge,  not  a  drop  would  ^each  me ;  and 
before  the  oscillations  ceased,  delicious  slumbers  took  away  all  conscioiu- 
ness,  and  the  clairvoyant  spirit,  on  light  pinions,  flew  away  on  a  mission 
of  love  to  the  home-hearth.  My  sword  generally  hung  on  a  bough, 
within  easy  reach,  but  my  pistol  never  left  my  breast.  One  mid-night 
there  was  a  stir,  which  aroused  me,  and  made  the  pistol  leap  from  its 
hiding-place  at  full  cock. 

'  Patience,  my  dear  boy,'  said  a  voice  familiar  to  my  ears,  and  whioh 
belonged  to  my  chum,  Tom  S ;  *  do  n't  fire.' 

'  Is  that  you  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that 's  good,  brings  yoa 
here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  What  noise  is  that  ?  —  an  attack  ? '  There 
was  a  confused  sound  of  wagon-wheels,  the  rumbling  of  heavy  artillery 
and  trampling  of  horses  on  the  high  road,  and  what  more  natural  than 
my  interrogatories  ? 

He  yawned  out  a  reply  that  the  division  of  the  army  commanded  by 
Gen.  Worth  had  just  arrived  from  Fuente  Nacional. 

*  But  why  do  you  disturb  me  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  do  n't  wish  to  disturb  you.  Make  room  for  me  in  your  hammock ; 
sleeping  on  the  ground  is  poor  fun.'  To  show  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
he  began  to  get  in. 

*  Wait  I — you'll  break  down  the  whole!  —  the  rope  is  not  strong 
enough  for  two.     There  !  —  it 's  beginning  to  snap  I ' 

The  fallacy  of  my  proposition  was  already  demonstrated,  for  stretch- 
ing himself  at  full  length,  he  composed  his  drowsy  senses  to  sleep. 
Soon  afterward  there  was  another  aggression  upon  my  personal  rights. 
The  bushes  stirred,  as  something  squeezed  through  them,  and  presently 
a  hard-breathing,  hairy  face  approached  my  own.  Was  it  a  wolfish 
visitant  to  my  rural  bowers  ?     No,  it  was  not. 

*  Is  that  you,  Charley  ? '  I  whispered. 

*  Wuh !  — bow-wow  I '  was  the  friendly  reply  of  the  new-comer,  my 
friend^s  favorite  dog,  of  no  light  weight.  Leaping  into  the  hammock,  he 
lay  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  our  feet.  What  is  good  for  master  is 
good  for  man,  he  seemed  to  say. 

When  the  gay  revcillS  aroused  us,  the  form  of  calling  the  roll  was 
attended  to ;  then  the  himible  morning-meal  was  discussed  ;  and  after- 
ward we  sauntered  here  and  there  along  the  osiered  banks  of  the  Bio 
del  Flau,  or  explored  the  woody  hill-side.  The  danger  of  meeting  a 
hostile  reception,  in  straying  down  the  course  of  the  romantic  stream, 
gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  recreation  of  the  walk.  We  discovered 
a  cave,  from  whose  roof  the  water  percolated,  and  the  stalactites  per- 
petually oozed  and  dripped  water  of  a  petrifying  quality.  There  were 
bones  of  animals  who  had  doubtless  afibrded  a  repast  to  Mars'  sacred 
wolf,  and  those,  as  well  as  branches  and  twigs,  were  turned  to  stone. 
High  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  exploration  would  require 
a  labyrinthine  clue,  rose  the  scream  of  the  ring-eagle  and  the  sharp  bark 
of  the  coyote,  while  flocks  of  bright  paroquets  chattered  away  in  the 
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tiees,  and  birds  of  various  kinds  made  the  woods  vocal  with  their  joy- 
ous notes.  Allured  by  the  scenery,  maiiy  of  the  soldiers  wandered 
thooghtlessly  on,  until  the  unseen  bullet  whistled  through  the  foliage, 
more  than  once  with  a  fatal  efiect.  There  were  those  in  the  morning 
of  hfe,  when  the  exuberant  spirit  heeded  not  restraint,  who  could  not 
\»  intiniidated  by  perils ;  they  rather  courted  dangers.  A  party  of  rifle- 
men came  along,  bearing  a  rude  palanquin,  made  of  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  lay  one  of  their  comrades.  The  poor  fellow  sighed  out  his 
parting  breath  as  they  bore  him  along.  In  an  hour  after  that,  they  had 
finished  the  labor  of  love  in  hollowing  out  a  grave  for  him ;  then,  wrap- 
ped in  bis  blanket,  he  was  lowered  into  it,  and  three  vollies  fired 
orer  his  remains.  It  was  whispered  about  that  he  had  not  died 
unavenged. 

How  difierent  is  such  a  life  to  that  of  the  denizen  of  the  darkling  city 
of  brick  and  mortar,  who  only  dreams  of  the  green  fields  that  the  all- 
pervading  rule  of  Mammon  will  not  permit  him  to  see !  Such  an  one 
is  not  entirely  unlike  the  monk  who,  lest  the  beauties  of  God*s  creation 
should  seduce  him,  built  up  a  wall  before  his  window,      w.  b.  Bbowhk. 


c  . 


As  lifts  the  dewy  orient  bowers  a  wing  of  deepest  dye, 
Or  pale  at  mom  the. tender  glows  that  light  the  northern  sky; 
So  'mid  the  radiance  feint  and  white,  and  new  of  Paradise, 
She  went,  as  if  it  dawned  for  her,  before  she  left  our  eyes. 


Aye,  fair  her  end,  her  young  past,  too :  from  false,  unlovely  things 
Of  time  she  ever  turned,  and  bent  to  sure  sweet  minist'rings ; 
The  play  of  finer  sympathies,  in  most  exultant  life, 
Dissolved  with  her  like  melody,  with  rare  excelling  rife. 


Since  then,  O  fraughtfiil  years  have  been  unto  my  breast  and  brow; 
A  distant,  noteless  wreath  of  cloud  is  all  her  memory  now ; 
Tet  sometimes,  and  I  know  not  why,  wiU  fancy  lighten  there^ 
To  render  from  its  hiding  folds  her  image  on  the  air  I 


And  as  again  her  seeking  tread  grows  audible  and  near, 

She,  speaking  not,  for  smiling,  aS  her  joy  of  greeting  cheer ; 

And  spreads  her  eye's  blue  heaven  round,  and  rears  her  brow  of  snow, 

How  stirs  the  heart  deliciously  I  — what  tears  ecstatic  flow  I 


It  may  not  last,  such  happiness,  for  on  the  spirit's  gaze. 
Now  strained  all  too  eagerly,  there  drops  a  dimming  haze ; 
And  well  it  is  the  spell  is  brie^  for  feeling's  tender  sake, 
(As  if  even  the  quivering  sound's  excess  the  crowded  seed  may  break !) 

Jesomb  a.  Mabst. 
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THE         TRANSITION. 


Tm  pore  who  seem  to  die  In  earth's  rade  strlft, 
O11I7  win  doable  life.*— Kuia 


0  LIBERATED  006 1 — shall  tears  be  shed 
For  thy  swift  transit  from  this  lodge  of  ours  ? 

Where  thou  wert  not  at  home,  nor  satisfied ; 
Where  sudden  frosts  transfix  the  fairest  flowers^ 

And  even  thy  highest  pleasures  only  led 

To  deeper  thirst  for  joys  that  never  shed 
Their  perfect  bloom  on  sublunary  bowers; 

Joys  to  a  purer,  holier  sphere  allied ; 
For  thou  wert  not  a  ser^  but  nobly  bom, 
Of  genius  and  of  God  —  all  low  delights  to  scorn. 

What  shall  we  mourn  ? — thy  pains? — earth's  pains  are  past  1 

Thy  losses  ?  —  gold  henceforth  to  thee  is  dross. 
Woes  and  bereavements  ?  —  they  are  o'er  at  last! 

The  dire  death-struggle? — servant  of  the  Cross! 
Who  had  a  martyr's  firmness  m  thy  breast, 

Though  o'er  thy  forehead  on  that  parting  day 
We  bent,  and  saw  the  chilling  dew-drops  start. 

How  can  we  in  our  groping  blindness  say 
Whether  the  sentient  nerve  was  quick  to  know 
What  oft  our  lips  miscall — convulsion,  pang,  or  throe  ? 

Mourn  v>t  for  thee  ?    We,  who  the  same  stem  field 

Must  reap,  and  on  the  same  clay  pallet  lie  I 
For  all  these  grosser  particles  must  yield 

To  the  same  subterranean  solvency, 
Ere  from  its  cell  of  mystery  and  gloom. 

Amid  the  rending  rocks  and  flaming  skies, 
And  cleaving  cerements  of  the  prisoning  tomb, 

The  immortal  body  ui  that  glory  rise. 
Which  He  who  cannot  swerve  hath  promised  sure 
To  those  who  sleep  in  Ghbist,  and  patiently  endure. 

Tlioughts  from  thy  grave,  dear  friend,  how  strong  their  trace  i 

Bright  wings  unfold  and  spirit-voices  cry, 
There  is  no  death!  —  but  only  change  of  place ! 

Can  there  be  death  to  immortality? 
In  God's  great  universe  is  room  for  all 

The  souls  that  He  hath  made.    The  shroud,  the  pall, 
False  banners  of  a  fancied  victory. 

Behold !  their  tyrant  terrors  fade  and  fall  I 
Out  of  the  ship,  pale  trembler!    Tread  the  shore 
Of  the  eternal  life !    Thy  league  with  tune  is  o'er! 

Question  not  God  !  0  creature  of  the  dust ! 

Make  no  conditions  where  thy  lot  shall  be ; 
Ask  thou  no  pledge  of  HiH !    Be  still  and  trust; 

Trust  and  be  joyful,  for  Ehs  love  is  free. 
Pass  on  in  faith  where'er  He  bids  thee  go ; 

Gird  thee  with  truth,  in  sun-light  or  in  shade ; 
Uproot  the  weed  of  self;  and  meekly  sow 

Sweet  seeds  of  love  for  all  His  band  hath  made ; 
Build  not  on  rituals :  make  His  will  thy  text, 
And  all  is  well  with  thee  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
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'  Bt  Jove  !  Frank,'  said  I, '  you  've  saved  my  life  ! '  and  I  gave  my 
ooal-fire  a  feaiful  poke  under  the  ribs,  and  catching  a  woe-begone  chair 
by  the  ear,  I  dragged  it  to  me.  '  One  half-honr  more  of  this  dolorous 
dramming  pattering  in  my  ears,  ten  minutes  more  of  this  infernal  hum- 
dram  room  all  to  myself,  you  might  have  bid  me  good-bye  for-ever ! 
What  mider  heaven  was  it,  though,  brought  you  here  this  dismal  night  ? 
Yon  surely  could  n*t  rain  down.  No !  no !  it  does  n't  rain  such  good 
company  in  November.  But  never  mind;  kick  off  your  boots  and  set- 
tle youraelf  comfortably  for  the  night.  Here  you  are,  and  here  you 
stay.* 

Frank's  wet  boots  went  fljning  into  the  comer,  and  his  shaggy  great- 
coat, gemmed  all  over  with  little  rain-beads,  was  toasting  itseLf  compla- 
cently at  the  grate,  and  the  ill-conditioned  chair  was  teetering  to-and- 
fro,  with  two  pair  of  bachelor  stockings  on  the  top-most  bar. 

But  I  sprang  up  hastily,  with  a  muttered  apology  for  my  neglect,  and 
went  fumbling  about  in  the  dark  recesses  that  so  abundantly  perplex 
my  thrifty  land-lady,  making  fearful  havoc  in  the  serried  ranks  of  flasks, 
and  demijohns,  and  bottles,  till  my  hand  grasped  the  one  it  knew  so 
well,  and  dragged  it  forth  to  light ;  but  my  heart  misgave  me  when  I 
heard  no  more  that  musical  splash,  and  I  knew  that  Uie  spirit  had  de- 
parted, leaving  for  its  legacy  the  fragrant  odor  of  Glenlivat,  that  lin- 
gered so  grateftilly  in  my  nostrils. 

'  It 's  no  use  to  heat  the  water,  Frank  ; '  and  I  pulled  lustily  at  the 
bell  till  our  black  Ganymede  thrust  in  his  grizzled  head,  ducking  and 
ducking  at  the  door,  and  chuckling  his  '  Yes,  Sah's,  till  a  thick  cloud 
took  him  out  of  our  sight,  and  by-and-by  he  loomed  up  again  through 
the  dense  fog  we  were  creating,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  half-dozen  of 
Baiclay  and  Perkins'  best. 

*  Sam  I '  said  my  friend,  irreverently  curtailing  my  baptismal  appel- 
lation, and  blowing  aside  the  wreathing  smoke, '  how  goes  practice  now, 
eh!  any  more  dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums?  any 
more  measles  and  hooping-cough  ?  population  rising  and  health  below 
par  ?  '  and  Frank,  by  a  spasmodic  eflbrt,  just  raised  himself  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpse  between  his  two  toes  of  the  eminently  disgusted  ex- 
pression of  my  features,  and  relapsed,  with  a  deep  groan,  into  his  chair. 

'  I  declare  to  you,  Frank,  it 's  intolerable.  Here  I  've  been  now  these 
six  months,  spoiling  the  prettiest  shingle  you  ever  saw  on  a  brick  wall, 
smoking  six  segars  per  diem,  studying  Bulwer,  and  Thackeray,  and  Dick- 
ens by  the  cubic  foot,  writing  poetry  by  the  ream,  and  running  up  a 
score  at  the  publican's  that  positively  haxmts  me ;  and  every  single  pro- 
fessional copper  I  have  received  in  all  that  time  wouldn't  count  up  this 
day  to  a  dollar ;  and  the  last  patient  I  had  —  let 's  see ;  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember —  she  was  a  perfect  African  Venus  for  ugliness,  and  well-stricken 
in  years  at  that.  Well,  her  husband  discharged  me  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
and,  what  was  worse,  never  paid  my  bill,  which  I  had  all  beautifully 
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drawn  up  in  my  book,  item,  item,  item,  to  the  first  of  Januaiy.    Is  n't 
it  a  shame  that  merit  and  industry  should  go  unrewarded  ? ' 

Frank's  indignation  must  have  been  intense,  for  a  perfect  stromboli  of 
murky  vapor  poured  forth  from  mouth  and  nostxils^  and  puff  after  puff 
came  up  in  silence,  till  the  heavy  cloud  concealed  him  from  my  view. 

I  was  resignedly  consoling  myself  for  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateful 
world,  and  straining  my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  favorite  panta- 
loon pattern,  when  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  just  enough  to  show  that  Frank 
was  travailing  in  birth  of  a  new  idea,  and  at  the  moment,  the  chair 
that  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in  our  debate  was  abruptly  kicked  from 
under  my  feet,  and  down  I  came,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  on  the 
floor. 

Simultaneously,  Frank,  having  brushed  the  red-hot  ash  of  his  Ha- 
vana into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  shirt-front,  became  visible,  energe- 
tically enacting  the  attitudes  of  the  Laocoon,  and  somewhat  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  cleanse  his  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff,  so  that  we  had 
no  leisure  for  the  present  to  attend  to  Frank's  brilliant  conception. 

At  last,  after  giving  vent  to  a  number  of  interjections  that  savored  not  a 
little  of  impiety,  Frank  regained  his  composure  ;  the  equilibrium  of  the 
unfortunate  chair  was  restored,  the  two  ugly  old  men  in  cocked  hats 
were  crowned  anew  with  foaming  ale,  and  poured  forth  their  precious 
secrets  in  the  most  confiding  manner  into  our  bosoms ;  and  two  new  re- 
galias, pressed  most  lovingly  between  our  lips,  sent  up  their  undulating 
smoke-ringlets  to  the  ceiling. 

Then  Frank,  in  a  more  Christian  mood,  renewed  the  conversation : 

*  By-the-by,  Sam,  what  ever  became  of  that  sketch  you  sent  to  the 

what  the  deuce  was  the  name  of  the  thing?  —  the  Ee-Re-Segenerator 
of —  something,  you  know  what  I  mean  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Frank ;  made  into  lamp-lighters  for  the  sanctum :  the  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,  too.  Confound  "fie  thing  !  Genius  is  never  appre- 
ciated now,  Frank.  The  brazen  stupidity  of  Mammon,  wrapping  itself 
in  the  thick  mantle  of  Arrogance,  and  slouching  over  its  supercilious 
brow  the  polished  beaver  of  sleek  Prosperity,  goes  rolling  along  on  the 
swift  wheels  of  pampered  affluence,  trampling  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
intellect  and  precious  thought,  and  crushing  in  its  Juggernaut  career  the 
weary  brains  and  aching  hearts  of  Genius  I  * 

*  Lord  bless  your  soul,  Sam  !  and  that 's  what  makes  the  streets  so 
muddy,  is  it  ? ' 

*  But,  Frank,  I  have  it !  I  Ve  got  an  idea !  no  more  shall  the  sordid 
golden  calves  of  Fortune  ride  abroad  in  sumptuous  chariots,  looking 
contemptuously  down  upon  the  poverty-stricken  sons  of  Apollo  !  No ! 
A  new  era  has  come,  and  I  am  the  man  for  it ;  they  shall  be  crushed, 
they  shall  be  overturned;  and  this  arm  and  thid  pen  shall  do  it! 
Look  here,  Frank ! '  and  I  brought  forth  my  last  great  manuscript, 
directed,  *  Good  Mr.  Editor  *  —  in  a  fair  round-hand  —  *  to  your  most 
gifted  self! '  and  I  watched,  with  a  sensation  of  most  keen  delight, 
the  stunned  and  puzzled  expression  of  Frank's  countenance  as  he  pe- 
rused the  title  :  *  The  Soir6es  of  Fifth  Avenue  ;  or,  Belshazzar's  Feast  : 
being  an  Humble  Attempt,  by  a  New  Daniel,  to  Interpret  Suitably  tha 
Hand-writmg  on  the  Wall.* ' 
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'  Well,  now  for  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  0  most  ex- 
cellent judge  ! '  exclaimed  Frank,  recovering  his  speech,  taking  down 
his  feet  from  their  dizzy  height  to  rest  them  on  the  broad  cane-bottom 
of  the  chair,  and  taking  an  afiectionate  leave  of  his  mug, '  Proceed,  0 
Daniel,  with  the  vision  I ' 

'  Ton  remember,  Frank,  that  great  affair  at  Mrs.  Plutus's  last  winter  ? 
It  was  the  grand  party  of  the  season.  You  remember  how  the  elegant 
envelopes  containing  the  precious  '  compliments '  held  possession  for  a 
fall  week  of  the  choice  comer  of  our  looking-glasses  ;  you  know  what 
mortal  agonies  we  suffered,  the  last  two  days  ;  how  the  black  dress-coat 
bagged,  and  the  pantaloons  wrinkled  and  bulged  out  in  most  ungainly 
fashion  at  the  knee !  what  a  ffery  trial  our  patience  underwent  when 
the  patent-leathers  came  home  at  the  very  last  hour,  and  clasped  our 
tortured  extremities  in  their  unrelenting  gripe,  till  we  thought  of  the 
inquisition  ?  You  remember,  on  the  eventful  night,  the  glare  of  gas 
that  blinded  us  when  we  entered  the  gorgeous  rooms  ?  &e  dignified 
obeisance  of  Mrs.  Flutus,  and  the  serene  courtesies  of  the  two  eligible 
Miss  Plutuses  ?  you  recall  old  Flutus,  in  his  expanse  of  white  vest,  and 
his  big  diamond  pin,  the  drops  of  agony  upon  his  red  and  heated  brow, 
and  his  husky  tones  of  welcome  ?  You  have  not  forgotten  the  blaze  of 
jewels,  the  sweeping  trains  of  satins  and  velvets,  the  snowy  bosoms,  and 
the  plump,  tapering  arms;  the  sunny  brunettes,  and  the  dazzling 
blondes  ;  the  flashing  black  eyes,  and  that  pair  of  lovely  blue  that  lured 
you  away  into  the  conservatory  ?  Then  you  remember  the  crash  of  Dod- 
worth's  fiddles,  and  the  imperious  summons  of  the  comet-a-piston  !  how 
doable  sets  were  formed,  and  the  mazy  *  ladies'  chain  '  and  complicated 
'  finr-ward  three,'  threw  the  long  suite  of  rooms  into  one  brilliant  scene  of 
confusion.  There  was  nothing  but  the  vile  shrieking  of  fiddles,  and  the 
shrill  contention  of  clarionet  and  comet,  and  the  mstle  of  wide-spread- 
ing skirts  from  one  end  of  the  parlors  to  the  other.  And  then,  when 
the  sets  broke  up,  and  you  fondly  hoped  fi)r  some  rational  conversation 
with  the  intelligent  young  lady  land  Destiny  had  thrown  in  your  way, 
one  more  scrape  upon  the  violins,  and  up  starts  a  horde  of  smart  ho- 
monculi  in  frock-coats,  marvellous  tight  continuations,  and  extensive 
cravatrties,  lovingly  embracing  as  manyHouris  in  their  amis,  and  away 
they  whirl  in  the  redowa  or  polka-redowa,  and  one  moment  you  come 
in  contact  with  a  force  that  drives  the  breath  out  of  your  body,  and  you 
recover  to  be  precipitated  into  the  arms  of  the  charming  young  lady 
next  you,  who  does  not  dance.  And  while  in  the  very  earnestness  of 
an  esthetic  discussion  with  the  lady  on  your  left,  in  whom  you  have 
discovered  all  the  rarest  qualities  of  intellect  and  the  charms  of  sense. 
refinement,  and  delicate  fancy,  she  is  snatched  away  by  a  small  monkey 
of  an  uncertain  age,  who  stretches  his  neck  to  dislocation  to  address  her, 
and  your  loftiest  flight  is  checked  in  mid-career,  and,  plump,  down  you 
crane  to  vulgar  earth.  And  by-and-by  she  is  dropped  down  in  her  old 
place,  all  red«  and  heated,  and  breathless,  and  actually  perspiringr 
Frank !  to  beg  of  you  her  fan  that  you  have  been  holding  for  her,  like 
afix)l,  ever  since  she  left  you,  and  she  utters  some  odious  common-place 
•bout  the  heat  of  the  rooms —  she,  that  angel  of  perfection  that  you 
Jeemed  her  !     And  now  young  gentlemen  are  pulling  up  their  lunp 
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collaia,  and  abeent-miuded  old  gentlemen  are  mopping  their  foreheads 
-with  huge  bandannas,  to  the  consternation  of  their  fastidious  consorts, 
and  you  begin:  to  think  yourself  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  oven.  And  by 
tbe  time  you  have  thoroughly  saturated  the  second  handkerchief  you  so 
providentially  brought  with  you,  crash  goes  the  band  to  the  Druids'  Cho- 
rus, and  yon  find  yourself  passively  swept  along  in  the  eddies  of  a  hu- 
man current,  with  a  bale  of  silk  at  your  right  elbow,  till  you  recover 
consciousness  in  a  crush  of  gauze  and  satin,  and  black  waiters  are  sciu^ 
lying  here  and  there,  and  toppling  icebergs  of  cream  are  being  assailed 
by  a  dozen  eager  knives,  and  aenal  castles  of  fanciful  confectionery  are 
remorselessly  hacked  down ;  quivering  shapes  of  delicate  jellies,  and 
spotless  blanc*manges  are  ruthlessly  carved  away ;  cascades  of  foaming 
champagne,  with  a  report  like  the  crack  of  doom,  descend  inevitable  upon 
rich  dresses ;  and  soups,  and  preserves,  and  bon-bons  are  spilled  in  ruinous 
profusion  over  the  expensive  tapestry  carpet.  And  in  the  course  of  half- 
an-hour  the  table  is  strewed  with  the  disjointed  relics  of  that  elegant 
banquet,  and  decidedly  inebriated  young  men  are  moving  for  the  door  ; 
thq  scene  begins  again  in  the  parlors,  and  continues  with  unabated  zeal 
till  yourself,  and  all  sensible  men,  take  leave  in  sheer  disgust.  And 
when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  horrid  head-ache,  and  dis- 
agreeable recollections  of  that  bowl  of  punch,  and  intense  loathing  at 
the  thought  of  breakfast,  and  some  maudlin  words  upon  your  parched 
lips,  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  angel  you  saw  last  night,  do  you 
feel,  Frank,  as  if  you  had  been  fulfilling  the  whole  dufy  of  man  ?  does 
it  seem  to  you  that  you  have  been  employed  in  the  most  suitable  man- 
ner possible  for  an  intellectual  being  ?  have  you  an  idea  that  the  dignity 
of  your  species  has  been  thoroughly  preserved,  or  that  you  have  acted 
in  every  way  consistently  with  tiie  character  you  are  anxious  to  preserve 
in  the  world  of  mind  ? ' 

Irresistibly  borne 'forward  by  the  torrent  of  my  eloquence,  I  had  reck- 
lessly fiung  away  the  best  half  of  my  segar,  and  was  declaiming  over 
the  top  of  my  chair  ia  such  thrilling  tones  that  Frank  could  sit  still 
no  longer,  but  rose  and  capered  round  the  room,  to  the  Mazourka  step, 
and  took  up  his  position  again  before  me. 

*  So,  Sam,  that 's  what  you  're  after,  eh  ?  going  to  revolutionize  soci- 
ety?—  stop  dancing-parties?  —  put  an  end  to  champagne?  —  intro- 
duce intellectual  reiinions  ?  —  form  literary  cliques  and  mutual  admira- 
tion clubs  ?  —  have  Mecenas  coteries,  and  Augustine  festivals  ? — meet- 
ings of  genius,  and  associations  of  literati  ?  —  make  the  whole  beau- 
monde  one  grand  Boyal  Society,  and  every  four-foot-high  dandy  an 
F.  R.  S  ?  Confound  your  impudence,  Sam  I  do  you  know  what  a  sim- 
pleton you  're  making  of  yourself?  * 

I  resJly  think  Fruik  would  have  been  annihilated,  had  he  received 
the  full  benefit  of  the  look  I  intended  for  him ;  but  fortunately  he  was 
too  indignant  himself  to  notice  my  displeasure.  But  Frank  never  is 
angry  long,  and  now  he  squared  himself  into  an  argumentative  attitude 
and  took  up  the  discussion. 

*  Suppose  now,'  said  he,  and  with  philosophical  deliberation  he  re- 
moved, with  his  litde  finger,  the  delicate  white  ash  of  his  segar ;  '  I 
know  not  how  near  I  may  be  to  the  truth,  but  suppose,  for  hypothesis* 
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uke,  that  there  he  now,  in  this  oui  goodly  metropolis,  some  fiye  thon- 
sand,  more  or  less,  of  rapid  young  men,  with  very  high  shirt-collan, 
exceeding  great  cravat-ties,  ajid  attenuated  personal  proportions ;  sup- 
pose that  hy  unfailing  attendance  at  those  shrmes  of  the  graces,  of  which 
Saracco,  and  Dodworth,  and  Chaneaud  are  the  high-priests,  this  patri- 
cian guard  of  ours  have  attained  unwonted  skill  in  the  diyine  mysteries 
of  Bchottisch,  and  polka,  and  polka-redowa :  suppose  that  a  correspond- 
ing numher  of  young  ladies,  rendered  more  or  less  fascinating  hy  vary- 
ing amounts  of  personal  or  real  estate,  have  heen  similarly  initiated : 
suppose,  moreover,  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  highly  accom- 
pl^ied  ornaments  of  society  are  thrown,  hy  the  chances  of  a  party 
invitation,  into  a  hot,  glaring  suite  of  parlors,  three  deep,  never  having 
seen  or  heard  of  each  other  hefore,  and  perhaps  never  to  meet  again. 
Suppose  that  the  conversational  fund  common  to  the  whole  party  con- 
sists simply  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  gayeties  of  the  season,  the  excel- 
lencies or  defects  of  the  reigning  tenor  or  soprano ;  some  trite  criticisms 
on  the  half-dozen  operas  with  which  the  poor  Knickerbockers  are  peri- 
idically  afflicted,  and  some  exceedingly  venturesome  prophecies  on  the 
state  of  the  weather  for  the  week  to  come.  (I  once  knew  an  evening 
party  entertained  till  two  in  the  morning  by  the  discussion  of  the  last 
topic  alone.)  Now,  do  you  believe  thiit  you,  Samuel  Seaton,  M.D., 
p^^dan  and  surgeon,  in  good  and  regular  standing,  do  you  think  that 
you,  by  the  mere  flourish  of  a  goose-quill,  by  the  vivid  flashing  of  your 
wit,  and  the  reverberating  peals  of  your  invective,  or  by  all  Uie  keen, 
guttering  weapons  in  your  whole  armory  of  satire,  will  be  able  to  keep 
these  throe  or  four  hundred  young  people,  who  have  nothing  else  under 
the  heavens  to  do,  from  dancing  polka,  and  redowa,  and  the  German, 
and  the  Loan  knows  what,  as  much,  and  as  often,  and  as  long  as  they 
see  fit  ?  And  because  you,  a  non-dancing  and  respectable  member  of 
society,  albeit  a  little  dow,  have  your  toes  trod  upon,  and  the  divine 
IGss  liinerva  whirled  out  of  your  grasp  into  the  all-absoihing  vortex  of 
the  polka-redowa,  do  you  go  home  and  clamber  up  to  the  saddle  of  your 
Pegasus,  and  put  your  in%  lance  in  rest,  and  down  visor,  and  charge 
full  tilt  against  the  whole  ten  thousand  young  ladies  and  young  gentle* 
men  -who  form  the  picked  phalanx  of  New-York  society  t  Why,  what 
di&rence  do  you  think  it  makes  in  the  sum-total  of  human  happiness 
whether  ten  ^usand  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  city  on  the  con* 
tinent  drink  champagne  and  dance,  or  drink  strong  co%e  and  talk  scan- 
dal ?  You  remember  last  winter  you  attended  that '  reform  party '  of 
Mrs.  Thucydides  Lucre's,  on  the  Avenue.  You  remember,  too»  how  old 
Bluebore  got  you  by  the  button-hole  and  edified  you  for  one  mortal  hour 
on  the  condition  of  the  stock-maiket,  the  prospects  of  Erie  dividends, 
and  the  destinies  of  Hudson  River ;  and  no  sooner  had  you  escaped  firom 
his  clutches  than  you  were  forced  into  a  dismal  recapitulation  of  the 
merits  of  that  hrilliant  revival  of  Le  Prophke,  illustrated  hy  sepul- 
chral variations  on  the  iBolian,  on  the  chorus  of  the  three  Anabaptists, 
and  you  were  only  saved  firom  leading  out  the  venerable  Miss  Polly 
Hynmia  to  supper  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  scraggy  Miss  Diana 
Crane ;  and  would  you,  reckless  man  that  yon  are,  would  you  draw 
down  upon  our  heads  a  nightly  repetition  of  these  horron  ?    Why,  my 
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dear  feUow,  only  think  of  it !  — of  an  endless  tread-mill  circirt,  up  one 
side  and  down  tiie  other,  of  three  long  parlors,  with  a  ghastly  smile  to 
this  acquaintance,  and  an  insipid  nod  to  that  other ;  a  sickly  grin  to  your 
unhapw  partner,  to  intimate  that  it 's  something  ftinny,  and  a  pamiul 
show  01  ivory  to  your  friend,  to  express  how  much  you  're  delighted ;  an 
eternal  huzz  in  your  ears,  worse  than  a  thousand  cotton-spindles,  a  perpe- 
tual promenading  to  supper,  without  ever  getting  there,  and  uncheered 
by  the  grand  music  of  Norma  I  that 's  what  our  parties  would  be  with- 
out dancing.  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  stop  dancing,  but  yon 
can 't  stop  folly ;  you  may  check  the  polka,  but  you  can't  arrest  stupid* 
ity  :  full  nine-tenths  of  party-going  brains  may  as  well  be  whirling  in 
the  redowa,  as  stagnating  in  the  promenade ;  and  for  the  matter  of  fri- 
volity, I  'd  rather  blow  off  the  froth  from  the  top  of  society  than  be 
choked  with  the  dull  lees  that  settle  quietly  to  the  bottom.' 

Frank's  segar,  in  his  enthusiasm,  had  been  suffered  to  go  out,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  his  face  recovered  its  equanimity  of  expression ; 
but  the  full  flavor  of  the  segar  came  back  again  after  the  first  few  nau- 
seous puffs,  and  Frank,  burying  his  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails,  and 
serenely  surrendering  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  coal-fire, 
stood,  with  his  back  to  the  grate,  blandly  and  patiently  awaiting  my 
reply. 

'  Frank,  I  do  wish  to  heaven  you  had  a  more  consolatory  method  of 
giving  advice  !  Six  dreary  months  have  I  been  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
patient.  The  stirring  efiusions  I  wrote  for  our  nationsd  birth-day  are 
hopelessly  buried  in  the  chaos  of  oblivious  Balaam.  My  thriUmg  ro- 
mance of  the  Revolution,  written  for  six  numbers,  was  returned  with 
'  regrets  of  the  Editor ;  but,  etc'  The  pathetic  passages  from  the 
'  Diary  of  a  Young  Physician/  with  which  I  honored  the  new  magazine, 
'  though  they  certainly  possessed  merit,  were  too  exclusively  professional : 
the  Editor  was  sorry,  etc'  And  now,  I  swear  it 's  too  much  for  Job  ! 
the  very  minute  I  have  hit  on  something  that  would  astonish  the  world, 
would  put  me  on  the  same  pinnacle  with  Thackeray,  and  make  me  the 
lion  of  all  civilized  society,  here  you  come  to  pare  my  claws,  and  stroke 
down  my  ruffled  mane,  and  soothe  my  noble  indignation,  lest  I  should 
do  myself  a  mischief,  or  roar  too  loud  for  ears  polite  to  hear !  Really, 
Frank,  I  do  think  you  are  cruel ! ' 

*  Sam,  what  a  fool  you  are ! '  and  Frank  complacently  readjusted  the 
ends  of  his  cravat.  *  Did  n't  T,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  frankly 
tell  you  you  were  a  jackass,  when  you  sent  those  abominable  doggerek 
to  the  New- York  Palladium  and  Liberty's  Guardian  ?  Did  n't  I  reason 
with  you  like  a  father  when  you  were  so  infatuated  as  to  use  up  six 
good  quires  of  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Monthly  Colimibian  Magazine 
and  Literary  Gleaner  ?  Did  n't  I  faithfully  seek  to  convince  you  of  the 
error  of  your  ways,  when  you  so  madly  threw  away  your  invaluable 
genius  on  that  block-head  of  an  editor  of  the  American  Fillibustero  aad 
Democratic  Promulgator?  And  didn't  each  and  everyone  of  those 
precious  effusions  go  straight  to  the  devil  — much  good  may  they  do 
him  —  with  peremptory  orders  for  their  speedy  ignition  f  and  now,  for- 
sooth, you  deem  yourself  a  lion,  and  must  needs  bray  in  public,  for  the 
edification  of  the  polite  world,  and  the  infinite  confuaon  of  your  fidends. 
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and  think  all  the  while  that  we  are  to  applaud  and  encourage  you,  and 
never  to  discorer  the  long  ears  that  protrude  themaelYes  8o  ostentatiously 
thnmgh  the  horrowed  mane !  Faugh !  it  makes  me  sick  I  it 's  too  dis- 
gosting! ' 

It  was  of  no  use.  I  am  not  convinced  yet,  hut  I  cast  my  eyes  once 
more,  lingering  and  mournfully,  over  the  sonorous  title,  and  forced  hack 
the  manuscript  to  its  niche  in  my  hook-case.  And  if,  hy  some  convul- 
sion of  nature,  this  glorious  metropolis,  as  erst  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  he  entomhed  in  all  its  vigorous  life  till  centuries  and  tens 
of  centuries  have  fled,  the  happy  antiquarian  of  those  times  will  find 
in  the  third  right-hand  pigeon-hole,  upper  tier,  of  a  certain  secretary, 
at  a  numher  in  a  street  that  modesty  will  not  sufier  me  to  mention,  the 
isKst  vivid,  accurate,  complete,  and  life-like  portrait  of  New-York  soci- 
ety, as  it  existed  some  years  hcfore  the  millennium,  that  the  genius  of 
man  was  ever  competent  to  execute. 


EBST        A        LITTLE. 


Mt  soul  is  yeiy  weary  with  the  crowds  of  sharpened  faces, 
Marked  by  Care's  keen  and  knotted  lash  in  half  a  hundred^  places, 
As  jockeys  mark  a  wilful  horse  to  keep  him  to  his  pace& 


Whole  continents  of  care  are  mapped  out  on  men's  visage, 
And  yet  do  tme  auns  sanctify  the  anxionsness  of  this  age  ? 
That  man  of  thirty,  how  came  he  with  furrowed  lines  at  hia  age  ? 


Ceaselessly  the  life-march  moreth,  tramping,  bustling  at  all  hours ; 
No  taking  noon-time  in  the  shade,  no  weaving  rustic  bowers, 
Or  learning  of  the  butterfly  what  he  learns  from  the  flowers. 

>  XV. 

In  vainiher babbling  brook  talks  on,  of  music  and  of  dancing, 
Wavelet^end  ripplet  o'er  the  pebbles  singing,  springing,  prancing; 
We  have  no  time  to  look  or  hear,  no  minds  for  such  entrancing. 


Repose  is  reason  half  the  time  for  even  the  eagle's  pinion, 
Though  up  toward  heaven  is  his  flight,  the  pure  air  his  dominion ; 
Han  may  not  rest  to  low  mean  wants  a  bond-slave  and  a  minion. 


Oh  I  Thou  whose  loving-kindness  wrought  the  beauties  in  the  wild- wood , 
The  vine-hung  rocks,  the  tinted  flowers,  the  all  that  Thou  hast  styled  good: 
Pour  out  on  wearisome,  working  man,  one  hour,  one  gush  of  childhood  I 


With  soft  sunbeams  wile  off  for  once  the  helm  his  temples  fretting. 
Give  to  his  dusty  brun  and  heart  a  warm,  soft  April  wetting ; 
And  on  his  soul  in  love  shed  ddwn  a  baptism  of  forgetting. 
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Axm  the  forest  gloom  it  breaks, 

Amid  the  waving  woods ; 
And,  thundering  on,  its  voice  awakes 

The  deepening  solitudes. 

The  beetUng  banks  in  grandeur  rise, 

Bock  lifteid  over  rock, 
And  whirlinglj  the  vapor  flies 

In  horror  from  the  shock. 

No  human  sound  is  here  to  mar 

The  torrent's  solemn  strain ; 
But  gloriously  the  waters  war 

Upon  the  quivering  plain. 

The  winter  and  the  summer  sun 

£br  ages  past  have  shone 
Upon  this  torrent  wild  and  dun, 

Amid  its  woods,  alone. 

At  mid-night,  when  the  tempest  roared, 

These  headlong  waters  dashed. 
And,  giant-like,  their  vapors  rose 

When  mid-night's  lightning  flashed. 

Ages  rolled  by,  and  yet  the  same 

Unceasing,  restless  flood, 
The  cataract  leaped  in  silver  flame 

Amid  the  trembling  wood. 


IN      LATER      TIME. 

Anon  the  woodman,  with  his  axe ; 

The  ploughman,  with  his  plough ; 
The  shen£^  with  his  landed  tax; 

The  milkman,  with  his  cow: 

The  exile's  wagon,  loaded  down 
With  chums  and  butter-press, 

And  babes,  to  make  another  town 
In  this  &r  wilderness. 

They  reach  this  spot,  this  hallowed  spoti 

This  organ  of  the  woods, 
And  pitch  the  tont,  and  build  the  cot, 

And  pile  their  worldly  goods. 

Soon  fix>m  its  height  the  waving  tree 
Falls  at  the  woodman's  stroke. 

And  soon  another  minstrelsy 
Amid  these  wild  scenes  broke. 
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The  gathering  groups  were  btisy  then 

The  smoke  was  in  the  air, 
And  from' the  ranks  of  exiled  men 

Arose  the  evening  prayer. 

The  doctor,  and  the  lawyer  too, 

Have  gathered  to  the  spot, 
And  Love  has  tried  what  he  can  do 

To  buUd  himself  a  cot 

The  rushing  tide  leaps  not  as  when 

Upon  their  gaze  it  broke; 
But^  chained  np  by  these  iron  men, 

It  moves  the  miller's  spoke. 

It  turns  the  mill-stone  in  the  mill, 

It  turns  it  night  and  day,  . 

And  all  of  power  that  'a  lost  to  skill 

Is  its  etwnal  spray. 

Like  spirit  of  the  toiling  man, 

That  spray  is  free  to  rise, 
And  revel,  after  life's  brief  span, 

In  beaa^  'mid  the  skiea 
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Now,  on  the  verdant  valley  grows 

The  yellow  field  of  wheat ; 
And  where  the  gentle  cnrrent  flows 

Is  ridi  Abundance'  seat 

From  valley  green  and  fair  hill-side, 

The  harvest  chant  resounds, 
And  sparkUngly  runs  on  thy  tide 

Amid  these  teeming  bounds. 

Tall,  whispering  trees  are  standmg  there^ 

And  flowret's  gentiy  spring. 
And  maidens  bind  their  golden  hair. 

And  wild  birds  spread  their  wing. 

And  oft  amid  this  pleasant  scene 

The  Church  uplifts  its  head, 
And  tranquilly  in  cfaurch-yards  green 

Bepose  the  elder  dead. 

Oft»  stealing  from  the  opening  wood, 
When  moon-light  gilds  the  hour, 

The  red  deer  sees  thy  rippling  flood, 
Or  seeks  his  sylvan  bower. 

But  here  thy  lulling  murmurs  cease, 

Thy  mighty  powers  begin ; 
Here  rolls  thy  tide  of  snowy  fleece, 

Here  sounds  thy  battle  din. 

No  hand  can  stay  thy  torrent  quite^ 

No  iron  hold  thee  down ; 
No  wall  can  cage  thy  vapor  white, 

That  veils  the  toiling  town : 
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But  onward,  as  of  yore  thou  woke 

The  forest  with  thy  roar, 
When  in  thy  voice  the  KTSRNAZi  spoke. 

And  smote  the  shuddering  shorOi 

In  glory  and  in  grandeur  dash; 

Lisap  from  tiiy  barrier  high. 
And  let  thy  seething  waters  flash 

Their  rainbows  to  the  sky  I 


A     COCK-FIGHT     IN     THE     HAVANA. 


BY      LLVYTEIM. 


Oi«E  blight  moTniiig  in  the  month  of  December,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Ohio  lay  swinging  to-and-firo,  mider  the  guns  of  the  More  Castle,  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana. 

Rising  and  falling  on  the  breast  of  the  billow,  like  a  beautiful  thing 
of  life,  with  her  tall  masts  tapering  to  the  sky,  her  half-clewed  sails 
hanging  gracefully  in  the  son,  and  her  bristling  port-holes  showing  a 
row  of  teeth  almost  as  formidable  as  the  castle  itself,  she  was  a  thing 
both  to  be  admired  and  to  be  feared. 

The  beautiful  quarter-deck  shone  like  a  well-polished  table ;  the  brass 
mountings  of  '  long  Tom,'  a  respectable  sixty-four  pounder,  glistened 
like  gold,  when  contrasted  with  his  black  mu2zle ;  and  beneath  the 
belaying-pins  lay  sundry  well-tarred  ropes,  coiled  up  like  snakes  prepar- 
ing for  a  spring. 

A  slight  breeze  rippled  the  water,  gently  wafting  to  leeward  the 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  segars  of  a  few  officers,  who,  dressed  in 
the  gay  uniform  of  our  navy,  sat  discussing  the  merits  of  the  combat- 
ants in  a  certain  cock-fight,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  island  that 
day,  and  to  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  the  captain's  gig,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  bright 
Sunday  morning,  the  day  generally  chosen  by  the  Creoles  for  their 
exhibitions  of  bull-fights,  cock-fights,  and  similar  rational  amusements, 
and  great  anxiety  was  manifested  on  this  occaaon  to  witness  the  sport, 
ill  consequence  of  the  enonnous  bets  which  had  been  staked  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Creoles  upon  their  favorites,  and  because  it  was  so 
arranged  that  the  field  was  open  to  competitors  of  all  classes. 

Symptoms  of  impatience  were  becoming  evident  in  the  countenances 
of  the  officers  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  gig,  when  they  observed  a 
knot  of  sailors  congregated  around  the  capstan,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
'  Will  Glover,'  the  boatswain,  a  fine  specmien  of  an  American  sailor, 
approached  them,  and  touching  his  cap,  requested  permission  to  take 
them  ashore  in  the  ^awl  instead  of  the  gig. 

The  request  occasioned  some  surprise,  as  it  was  rather  an  unusual  one 
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and  the  captain  was  upon  the  point  of  refusing,  when  the  first  lieutenant 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

'  There  is  a  lurking  devil  in  Will's  eye,  which  shows  that  there  is 
mischief  in  the  wind  ;  so  let 's  see  what  it  is  about.' 

The  quick-witted  boatswain,  however,  had  seen  the  impending 
lefusal,  and  before  it  had  time  to  leave  the  captain's  lips,  he  had  told 
him  '  that  the  boys  had  brought  out  in  the  vessel  a  great  fighting-bird, 
which  they  wanted  to  match  against  the  best  game-cock  on  the  uland, 
being  desirous  of  proving  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  chickens, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else.' 

'  Beside,'  continued  he,  '  these  yellow  devils  win  our  money  all  the 
time  with  their  marked  cards  and  loaded  dice,  and  we  are  burning  to 
have  our  revenge.' 

'  But  what  kind  of  a  bird  have  you  got  there  ? '  said  the  captain  ; 
*  you  cannot  hope  to  fight  one  of  the  h^^f-bred  game-cocks  which  we 
have  at  home  against  the  splendid  birds  which  these  Creoles  devote  their 
whole  time  to  breeding  and  training,  and  which  are  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  world.' 

'  Never  mind  that,  captain,'  answered  Will ;  *  we  have  a  bird  here 
that  is  known  all  over  the  United  States,  and  which  has  never  been 
whipped  yet,  although  he  has  had  worse  enemies  to  encounter  than 
these  bilious-looking  Spaniards.' 

'  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  mischief  you  are  after,'  replied  the  cap- 
tain, good-naturedly ;  *  but  if  you  will  give  your  word  on  behalf  of  these 
men,  that  you  will  behave  yourselves  properly  while  on  shore,  and  not 
taste  a  drop  of  liquor,  you  may  go.' 

Will  touched  his  cap  again,  and  in  a  minute  disappeared  down  the 
hatch,  while  the  officers  stood  wondering  at  the  implicit  reliance  which 
he  seemed  to  have  in  the  powers  of  his  bird,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
fiding fully  in  the  well-known  shrewdness  of  the  fellow,  which  they  had 
often  seen  put  to  the  test. 

The  yawl  was  soon  lowered,  a  dozen  sailors  sprang  into  it,  and  swing- 
ing round  to  the  gangway,  sat  silently  waiting  for  the  officers ;  but  a 
knowing  smile  might  have  been  seen  playing  about  each  man*s  face, 
which  broke  into  a  cheer,  as  the  sturdy  boatswain  appeared  on  the 
monkey-rail  with  his  precious  bird  in  a  sack,  and  seizing  the  painter, 
swung  himself  lightly  into  the  boat. 

By  this  time  the  officers  had  become  as  much  interested  in  the  pn>- 
ceedingB  as  the  m^n,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  demanded  to  see 
the  contents  of  the  bag. 

But  Will  assured  them  that  the  bird  would  fight  so  much  better  if 
kept  in  the  dark  until  the  hour  of  combat,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly 
against  taking  him  out,  that  they  at  last  yielded  the  point,  and  contented 
themselves  with  listening  to  an  interesting  but  entirely  fabulous  history 
of '  The  Unknown,'  which  the  boatswain  related  with  a  seriousness  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  funeral  sermon. 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  he  concluded  by  saying : 

*  I  have  good  reason  for  wishing  to  preserve  my  bird's  secret  until  the 
last  moment,  and  although  you  will  discover  it  the  moment  he  is  pitted, 
I  hope  your  honors  will  keep  your  thoughts  to  yourselves,  and  not 
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betray  us.  We  have  nused  all  the  money  vre  could  on  the  ship,  and 
have  got  a  good  purse  to  put  against  the  best  cock  that  ever  crowed  in 
the  Havana,  and  if  your  honors  would  like  to  do  a  little  betting,  you  can 
do  it  with  perfect  safety  on  this  bird,  or  my  name's  not  WiS  Glover ; 
for  their  picayune  chickens  will  stand  no  more  chance  with  him  than 
one  of  these  fellows  themselves  would  with  me,  and  I  never  saw  any 
three  of  them  yet  that  I  could  n't  whip  in  a  free  fight.' 

Having  finished  this  modest  assertion,  his  eye  glanced  slightly  at  his 
powerful  firame,  as  if  to  say,  'judge  for  yourselves;'  and  indeed  it 
required  little  judgment  to  perceive  &at  if  ihe  bird  resembled  his  mas- 
ter, he  would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist ;  for  Will's  clear  blue  eye, 
broad  forehead,  and  blight,  handsome  countenance  gave  promise  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  resolution,  while  his  thick,  brawny 
neck  and  huge  arms  looked  perfectly  capable  of  performing  in  a  '  free 
fight,'  even  more  than  had  just  been  claimed  for  them. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  party  had  landed  and  separated,  the  ofiScers 
having  gone  to  a  livery-stable  to  procure  a  conveyance,  and  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  boatswain  could  be  seen  rolling  up  the  street,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men,  whose  appearance  was  such  as  to  render  them  little 
likely  to  receive  interruption  from  the  majority  of  peaceably-disposed 
citizens. 

In  about  half-an-hour,  they  had  reached  the  indosure  which  con- 
tained the  pit,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
assemblage,  who  were  chattering  and  yelling  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
gallery  of  a  third-rate  theatre  in  the  United  States. 

Women  of  every  shade  of  color,  from  ebony  to  dirty  white,  were 
seated  aroimd  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  with  tables  or  trays  displaying 
oranges,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  alligator-pears,  mangoes,  bell-apples,  sapa- 
dilloes,  and  various  other  tropical  fruits,  while  men  and  boys  were  seen 
parading  about  with  every  variety  of  that  ofiicious  bird  which  always 
insists  upon  announcing  the  break  of  day,  when  no  body  cares  about 
hearing  it. 

The  pit  was  surrounded  by  a  large  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  and  there,  seated  upon  benches,  raised 
one  above  the  other,  sat  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  Havana.    There 

'Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  agaio, 
And  aU  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell : ' 

but  nevertheless  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  seemed  bent  upon  enjoy* 
ing  the  sport,  and  the  '  soft  eyes '  above  alluded  to  seemed  quite  willing 
to  divide  their  favors  equally  between  their  cavaliers  and  the  chickens. 

Whenever  a  fine  bird  was  exhibited  and  matched  against  another,  the 
ladies  were  seen  betting  with  as  much  vivacity  as  the  men,  although 
their  stakes  were  more  moderate  than  the  immense  sums  which  some 
of  the  old  Dons  displayed  upon  little  tables  around  the  edge  of  the  ring, 
and  which  they  won  and  lost  with  a  nonchalance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

Glover  and  his  companions,  on  entering  the  amphitheatre,  took  their 
seats  near  the  door,  and  shortly  after  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  arrived, 
and  obtaining  places  a  short  distance  from  the  men,  were  soon  engaged 
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in  maldiig  trifling  bete  with  those  around  them,  on  such  birds  as  hap- 
pened to  excite  their  admiration. 

Gallant  birds  they  certainly  were,  and  worthy  of  all  admiration ; 
bat  unless  history  is  to  be  disbelieved,  they  were  guilty  of  most  extra- 
ordinary anachronisms. 

Time,  place,  and  facts  were  utterly  disregarded  in  the  scenes  there 
enacted,  and  the  very  dead  were  brought  from  their  grares  to  fight  for 
the  amusement  of  the  inconsiderate  spectators. 

Julius  GsBsar  was  there,  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  Plutarch  was  strutting  about  with  a  large  red  comb  in  his  head  ; 
Lord  Byron,  with  bare  legs  and  steel-spurs,  was  seen  running  away  firom 
Christopher  Columbus ;  and  Mark  Antony  was  heard  pronouncing  an 
extremely  tautological  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Don  Q^uixote. 

It  is  true  that  tiie  eloquence  of  this  Mr.  Antony  was  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  another  of  the  same  name,  who  once  began  an  address  by 
making  the  unreasonable  request  that  his  'friends,'  as  well  as  the 
<  Bomans  and  countrymen,'  would  '  lend  him  their  ears ; '  but  his  style 
was  certainly  more  terse  and  laconic,  for  his  preface  consisted  of '  cock-a,' 
his  story  of  '  doodle,'  and  the  conclusion  of  '  doo.'  Such  brevity  should 
certainly  have  ranked  with  the  '  veni,  vidi,  vici'  of  olden  times,  and  the 
*  Sebastopol  est  pris '  of  our  day.  But  to  return  to  our  unfortunate  bird, 
who  had  been  covered  all  this  time  with  sack-clotii,  if  not  with  ashes, 
and  who  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. Yarious  contests  had  taken  place,  many  a  gallant  bird  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  bravery,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  was 
beginning  to  flag,  when  a  Creole  stepped  into  the  ring,  and  oflered  to 
match  a  splendid  bird  which  he  held  under  his  arm,  against  any  thing 
that  had  wings,  on  the  island. 

No  one  answered,  as  the  bird  was  the  most  celebrated  one  in  the 
Havana,  and  the  owner's  efibrts  to  find  an  antagonist  seemed  likely  to 
prove  futile. 

Signer  Amigo's  black  game-cock,  '  Satan,'  was  known  to  every  one  in 
the  town  as  having  whipped  the  best  birds  the  island  had  produced, 
and  being  still  in  bis  prime,  no  one  cared  about  losing  a  fine  bird  by 
matching  him  against  this  '  Cceur  de  Lion'  of  roosters.  Incensed  with 
the  idea  of  winning  neither  money  nor  renown  with  his  favorite  bird,  he 
at  last  oflered  to  stake  an  hundred  doubloons  against  fifty,  and  no  one 
accepting  his  challenge,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  ring,  when  our 
boatswain  sprang  up,  and  in  very  bad  Spanish,  a  smattering  of  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to 
match  him  against  a  curious-looking  bird  which  he  had  vrith  him  in  a 
bag. 

'  Against  any  thing  that  has  wings  is  my  challenge,'  proudly  replied 
Amigo ;  '  produce  your  bird,  Sir.' 

Without  further  parley.  Will  untied  the  bag,  and  produced,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  officers  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  the  most 
curious-looking  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  had  ever  graced  or 
disgraced  a  cock-pit. 

It  was  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  large  rooster,  with  no  tail,  no  comb, 
and  no  steel  gaflies.     Comb  it  seems  he  never  had  had,  and  as  for  tail, 
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if  he  had  ever  been  blessed  with  such  an  appendage,  the  ruthless  sailois 
must  have  *  cHpped  it  short  and  driven  it  in,'  for  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remained ;  and  to  add  to  the  disfigurement,  he  was  smeared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  grease  and  blacking,  xmtil  his  original  color  had  been  entirely 
lost.  A  loud  shout  of  dension  arose  from  the  spectators  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  Yankee,  in  ofiering  so  miserable  a  creature  as  the  antago- 
nist of  *  Satan,'  the  pride  of  the  Havana,  and  as  they  doubtless  thought, 
the  hero  of  an  hemisphere. 

But  to  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  Ohio,  the  secret  was 
now  revealed,  and  beneath  the  grease  and  soot,  in  spite  of  the  chpped 
wings  and  chipped  feathers,  they  perceived  the  eye  of  an  old  bald  eagle, 
and  the  terrible  beak  and  claws,  which  the  sailors  had  almost  managed 
to  conceal  by  covering  them  with  feathers,  taken  from  the  chickens  of 
some  by-gone  dinner. 

The  officers  now  regretted  that  they  had  permitted  the  men  to  come 
ashore,  as  they  were  fearful  that  the  artifice,  if  discovered,  might  lead 
to  blows ;  and  the  determined  character  of  the  men  rendered  them  very 
dangerous  when  excited. 

Matters,  however,  had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  they 
had  to  content  themselves  with  relying  on  the  prudence  of  Glover. 
Although  they  knew  that  he  was  a  perfect  devil  when  his  blood  was 
up,  they  still  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  and  that  he  would 
not  make  a  disturbance  if  he  could  help  it ;  so  hoping  that  their  presence 
would  have  its  influence  with  the  audience,  they  drew  still  nearer  to 
the  boatswain,  and  then  quietly  awaited  the  issue.  But  their  fears  were 
unnecessary  ;  the  sailors  had  no  intention  of  getting  into  a  fight,  and 
as  their  chief  object  was  to  make  up  their  losses  by  winning  a  pile  of 
gold  from  the  Habaneros,  they  quietly  staked  all  the  money  they  had 
among  those  around  them,  generally  contriving  to  get  heavy  odds  in 
their  favor.  Beside  the  money  which  the  men  had  brought  with  them. 
Glover  had  collected  on  the  ship  about  thirty  doubloons,  twenty-five  of 
which  he  had  staked  against  fSfly  of  the  Signor's,  who  had  graciously 
condescended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bet  one-half,  in  consideration 
of  the  poverty  of  *Los  Americanos,'  and  the  other  &ve  he  had  managed 
to  place  advantageously,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  three,  among  the 
audience,  all  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  *  tum*> 
ing  an  honest  penny,'  by  fleecing  the  ignorant  Yankees. 

Even  the  officers  themselves  at  last  caught  the  infection.  Unable  to 
resist  the  pressing  ofiers  of  those  around  &em,  knowing  the  power  of 
their  champion,  and  feeling  a  gallant  pride  in  sustaining  the  character 
of  their  national  bird,  they  bet  the  last  dollar  they  had  with  them,  until 
the  amount  staked  by  officers  and  men  exceeded  an  hundred  doubloons, 
and  the  odds  given  by  the  Cubans  had  amounted  to  nearly  three  times 
this  sum. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  was  arranged  that  the  birds  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  ring,  and  then  both  the  Signer  and  Will  were  to  retire, 
while  the  actual  death  of  a  bird  was  alone  to  decide  the  victory. 

The  birds  were  accordingly  set  down  a  few  feet  from  each  other,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Habaneros,  the  instant  that  'Satan' 
-ouched  the  ground,  he  threw  himself  into  an  imposing  attitude,  and 
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uttered  a  crow  of  defiance,  which  rang  through  the  building,  and  was 
immediately  answered  by  a  dozen  of  his  neighbors  outside  the  walls* 
Black  as  a  raven's  wing,  a  moro  beautiful  bird  had  never  delighted  the 
eyes  of  the  Cubans.  He  wore  on  his  neck  a  natural  rufi*,  which  looked 
IDce  that  once  worn  by  Mary,  Q^ueen  of  Scots,  while  his  blood-red  comb 
looked  still  redder  when  contrasted  with  the  jet-black  hue  of  the  rest 
of  his  body.  His  tail  fell  gracefully  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  very  evi* 
dent  to  discriminating  spectators  that  he  would  never  *  show  the  white 
feather,'  because  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  any  of  that  description. 

'  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! '  was  all  that  he  said,  and  then  looking  round  to 
see  who  he  could  pick  a  fight  with,  he  espied  the  American  bird  cuddled 
up  in  a  heap,  as  if  very  much  annoyed  at  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed. 

But  if  astonishment  was  ever  depicted  upon  the  brow  of  a  chicken, 
it  certainly  was  depicted  upon  *  Satan's  at  this  moment.  More  than 
once  he  extended  his  long  neck,  as  if  to  obtain  a  nearer  view,  and  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  not  deceived,  and  then  pufied  out  his  breast, 
as  if  he  consider^  it  morally  impossible  that  he,  the  descendant  per- 
haps of  a  race  that  had  crowed  over  Granada  with  Alhamar,  or  who 
possibly  had  even  displayed  their  valor  before  Euric  and  his  Goths, 
could  be  pitted  against  such  a  dirty  specimen  of  the  '  canaille '  as  now 
stood  before  him.  Had  there  been  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  ring 
sufficiently  large  to  have  enabled  him  to  stalk  majestically  away,  it  is 
probable  that  tibis  scion  of  Granada  would  have  declined  the  contest,  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  might  suppose  the  '  Chevalier  Bayard '  would 
have  declined  to  sully  his  reputation  by  an  encounter  with  a  common 
prize-fighter ;  but  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  and  conscious  that 
both  the  nobility  and  democracy  of  Havana  were  awaiting  his  move- 
ments, he  concluded  to  kill  his  antagonist  at  once,  and  extricate  himself 
fiom  the  unpleasant  predicament.  He  could  not  shout  *  a  Bayard ! '  or 
'  $L  Satan  to  the  rescue ! '  for  his  voice  was  only  adapted  to  saying  that 
eternal '  cock-a-doodle-doo,'  and  he  had  no  lance  to  couch ;  so  instead, 
he  lowered  his  head  and  tail  to  a  level,  in  imitation  of  one,  and  then 
precipitated  himself  with  unerring  precision  on  his  adversary,  making 
the  feathers  fly,  as  he  struck  him  a  savage  blow  with  his  sharp  steel- 
gafis. 

Had  Mr.  Pickwick  heard  an  insinuation  against  his  courage  ;  had  a 
Yankee  peddler  been  discovered  in  the  act  of  selling  honest  nutmegs  ; 
had  Macdonald  surrendered  at  Wagram  without  a  blow ;  had  Napoleon's 
*01d  Guard*  deserted  him  at  Waterloo;  or  had  *01d  Hickory' been 
seen  scampering  away  at  New-Orleans  ;  had  any  thing  in  fact  utterly 
impossible  happened  to  any  body,  any  body  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  thunder-struck  than  was  our  dilapidated  old  eagle  at  the 
impudence  of  this  vicious  chicken. 

The  few  battles  that  the  eagle  had  heretofore  indulged  in  had  always 
been  conducted  on  the  wing,  smd  consisted  merely  in  his  pitching  into 
some  body  with  a  kind  of  flying  artillery,  so  that  he  was  about  as  much 
used  to  this  kind  of  fighting  as  one  of  our  city-brigade  inspectors  would 
be  if  he  found  himself  dodging  Camanche  rifle-balls  in  a  Mexican 
swamp.     It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  *  his  eagle  eye  now  lighted 
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up/  and  that  the  rash  chicken  -would  instantly  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  folly,  but  he  did  not  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

As  the  cock  stnick  hinii  he  slightly  elevated  his  wings,  as  elderly 
gentlemen  elevate  their  eye-brows  when  they  hear  of  the  mad  freaks  of 
younger  members  of  the  family,  ducked  his  head  like  a  goose  entering  a 
barndoor,  twisted  his  neck  into  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  to  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  matter,  and  then  calmly  walking  away  from  the 
irascible  mdividual  who  had  insulted  him,  drew  himself  into  as  spheri- 
cal a  position  as  possible,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

His  curiosity  upon  this  point,  however,  was  destined  to  hd  very  soon 
jrratified,  for  '  Satan,'  havmg  once  tasted  blood,  waived  all  diflerence  of 
rank,  and  flew  at  him  again  like  a  fury. 

Three  times  did  the  eagle  receive  these  unwarrantable  assaults  with- 
out giving  way  to  his  temper,  and  although  his  feathers  were  flying 
about  and  the  blood  trickling  down  his  breast,  he  still  seemed  indisposed 
to  flght.  Every  time  that  *  Satan  '  struck  him,  a  yell  of  delight  broke 
from  the  Cubans,  and  to  them  the  fate  of  the  nondescript  seemed  inevi- 
table; but  Glover  and  his  companions  maintained  i^n  imperturbable 
silence,  their  only  fear  being  that  an  unlucky  blow  of  the  spurs  might 
reach  a  vital  part  before  &e  eagle  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  America  was  to  assert  her 
majesty,  and  the  Habaneros  were  to  learn  the  danger  of  trifling  with 
her  eagle. 

The  last  blow  the  gallant  cock  was  ever  to  strike  had  been  struck, 
and  as  the  blood  spurted  from  a  deep  wound  made  by  the  gafls,  the 
eagle,  raising  himself  to  his  grandest  height,  extended  a  claw,  and 
seizing  the  brave  but  doomed  bird  by  the  back,  pinned  him  to  the  earth, 
as  if  he  had  been  nailed  there. 

For  an  instant  he  gazed  upon  his  fallen  enemy 

'  With  tlutt  Btern  pride  which  wairion  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,' 

and  then  —  I  blush  to  tell  it  —  with  his  other  claw,  ddiheratdy  puUed 
his  head  off! 

Do  not  smile,  reader ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  one's  head 
pulled  ofi*,  even  if  one  is  a  chicken ;  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion what  a  chivalrous  chicken  this  was,  that  was  so  unceremoniously 
decapitated,  and  how  contrary  such  a  proceeding  was  to  the  usual 
courtesies  of  the  cock-pit,  the  subject  becomes  a  grave  one.  Such  a  foul 
innovation  upon  the  rules  of  propriety  was  heretofore  unknown  among 
chickens ;  and  although  it  is  tnie  that '  Satan '  had  only  received  what 
he  had  so  often  dealt  out  to  others  —  death  —  yet  he  had  always  killed 
his  adversaries  in  a  high-bred,  chicken-like  manner,  and  had  never  con- 
ceived the  horrible  idea  of  pinning  his  enemy  to  the  ground,  and  then 
pulling  his  head  out  of  its  socket,  as  a  dentist  would  pull  a  tooth. 

0  Cruikshank !  why  were  you  not  in  that  vicinity  then  ?  Why 
has  not  that  picture  been  faithfully  portrayed  by  your  truthful  but  sar- 
castic pencil  f 

Collins  might  have  written  another  ode  on  the  passions  there  dis- 
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played,  or  John  Bunyan  filled  another  *  Pilgrim^s  Progress '  with  per- 
Bonifications  from  that  scene.  Death  was  there  in  the  form  of  a  headless 
chicken ;  victory  in  the  shape  of  a  hurly  hoatswsdn ;  malice  in  the 
anister  looks  of  the  enraged  Creoles ;  while  dismay,  chagrin,  and  vexar 
tion  were  faithfully  represented  hy  the  discomfited  Signer,  as  he  stood 
with  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  one  hand  and  the  head  in  the  other, 
looking  '  first  upon  this  picture  and  then  upon  that.'  But  beside  these 
beautiful  images  —  to  the  disgrace  of  the  waggish  sailors  —  there  was 
a  sad  transposition  of  an  emblem  that  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of 
duty  to  have  preserved  intact. 

A  modem  poem,  which  has  been  made  trite  by  its  beauty,  tells  us 
that  once  upon  a  time  Freedom 

*Fbo]i  his  maanon  in  the  son 
Had  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  giren  to  his  miffhtj.hand 
The  Bjmbol  of  her  (mosen  land : ' 

and  yet,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  all  this,  the  said  eagle  had  been 
tarred  and  feathered  until  'the  majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud'  had 
been  converted  into  a  creature  which,  instead  of  soaring  to  heaven  as 
the  presager  of  liberty,  was  running  about  a  cock-pit,  looking  very  much 
like  an  old  school-girl  in  pantalettes,  with  wide  ruffles,  or  even  more  like 
one  of  those  strong-minded  females  who  pass  their  declining  years  in 
asserting  *•  women's  rights '  and  '  higher  laws,'  and  who  generally  become 
*  Bloomers  *  about  the  time  they  cease  to  bloom.  Nevertheless  the  girl- 
ish attire  and  innocent  unconsciousness  of  the  old  eagle  were  not 
sufficient  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  backers  of  '  Satan ; '  and  if  they 
had  been  fallen  angeb  themselves,  they  could  not  have  looked  more 
leady  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  than  they  did  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  name-sake. 

The  cry  of  '  unfair,  unfair ! '  arose  from  all  sides,  and  symptoms  of  a 
row  were  quite  prevalent,  when  Glover  sprang  into  the  ring,  and 
snatching  up  his  bird,  roared  out  with  a  voice  of  thxmder,  '  that  his  com- 
rades were  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  judge,  and  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  what  was  right,'  adding,  however,  parenthetically 
and  ' sotto  voce'  that ' if  the  ju^e  did  not  know  what  right  was, he 
would  probably  receive  some  instruction  upon  the  subject  before  they 
left.' 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  matter  was  too  plain  a  one  to 
admit  of  much  dispute.  '  Satan '  had  been  fairly  pitted  against  the. 
nondescript,  and  if  the  nondescript  preferred  pulling  his  head  off*,  to  the 
more  laborious  method  of  killing  hun,  by  spurring  and  pecking  at  him, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Whether  the  judge  had  overheard  the  conclusion  of  Will's  remarks ; 
whether  he  had  perceived  a  curious  fat-looking  pistol,  with  six  holes  in 
it,  which  the  fellow  had  contrived  to  leave  sticking  out  of  his  pocket ; 
and  whether  either  had  any  influence  in  bringing  his  mind  to  a  just 
decision,  are  points  which,  like  many  other  gentlemen  on  the  bench,  he 
reserved  to  himself ;  but  his  decision  was  certainly  given  promptly  in 
favor  of  the  American  bird,  and  both  officers  and  men  immediately 
received  from  the  stake-holders  the  full  amount  of  the  bets.    Still,  not 
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Mithstanding  the  favorable  decision  of  the  ermine,  Cuba  had  now 
become  to  the  sailors  what  England  became  to  the  regicides  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  quite  a  warm  place  of  residence,  or  to  speak  more 
plainly,  'too  hot  to  hold  them.'    . 

The  regicides  had  beheaded  a  king  of  England,  and  they  had  only 
beheaded  a  king  of  the  cock-pit ;  but  the  Cubans  were  as  likely  to 
avenge  the  one  as  the  Stuarts  had  been  to  avenge  the  other,  and  there- 
fore, like  the  man  who  was  pitched  out  of  a  second-story  window,  they 
'concluded  that  it  was  time  to  leave.' 

Not  that  the  tars  were  really  pitched  out,  however,  for  although  pitch 
and  tar  are  almost  synonymous  terms,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  Axaerican 
tar  which  does  not  get  often  pitched  about  by  any  body  except  old 
'  Poseidon,'  the  chap  that  carries  a  trident  —  an  article,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  us  either  of  a  cow-stable  or  our  grandmother's  toasting- 
foriE.    And  to  this  chus  our  sailors  belonged. 

Had  a  due  sense  of  propriety  governed  their  actions,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  now  seen  them 

*  Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away : ' 

but  they  had  kept  quiet  a  marvellously  long  time  ibr  sailors ;  so  waving 
their  hats  above  their  heads,  they  gave  three  tremendous  cheers,  which 
fairly  shook  the  building,  and  then  forming  in  line,  marched  out,  straight 
through  a  crowd  of  men,  who  had  collected  at  the  door,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  their  exit,  but  who,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
actual  contact  with  the  sturdy  tars,  concluded  to  let  them  strike  a  '  bee 
line '  in  any  direction  they  preferred. 

The  officers  soon  followed  the  men,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yawl 
was  bounding  over  the  water,  flying  back  to  the  ship  like  a  gull  to  its 
nest. 

Many  a  bottle  was  cracked  to  the  health  of  the  American  bird  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Ohio  that  night,  and  it  is  supposed  that '  brandy-smashers,' 
to  a  considerable  amount,  to  say  nothing  of  '  gin  cock-tails,'  were  con- 
sumed in  the  forecastle  at  the  same  time,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
aBfiJRting  the  sailors  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  champion.  History, 
with  culpable  negligence,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  the  future  fate  of 
the  bird  ;  but  if  sailors  ever  die  solvent,  which  is  doubtful,  or  if  they 
ever  make  wills,  which  is  more  so,  depend  upon  it  that  as  '  Yogelweide, 
the  Minnesinger,'  once  did  for  the  birds  of  Wiirtzburg's  towers,  they  will 
leave  a  considerable  sum  to  be  invested  in  government  securities  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  gallant  old  eagle. 


WINTER:       AN       BXTR1.CT. 


Lol  blighting  frost  encroaches 

On  Autumn's  sad  domain, 
And  Winter  wild  approaches, 

To  end  bis  feeble  reign : 
The  birds  of  passage  gather 

And  flj  across  the  ware, 
Their  (^ide  a  Hearenlj  Fathbr, 

Omnipotent  to  save. 


But  liAN,  with  reason  gifled. 

Cannot  the  hour  foreknow 
When,  Hope's  bright  curtain  lifted. 

Reveals  a  waste  of  woe : 
When  clouds  send  lightning-flashes 

Our  idols  to  consume. 
And  dreams,  resolved  to  ashes, 

Are  scattered  on  his  tomb.    Hosmzb. 
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JAMES         PAKNBLL, 

THB       QUAKBB        PBOTO-MARTTB. 

[JuoBPAunLLwasbom  la  Hottfaghwii,  Engjaad,  of  hmnWe  pawnti^  Imt  he  ponoMd  food 
aUKtlM  and  a  Ubcnl  edneadoD. 

When  GaoBas  Fox  wm  impriaonod  In  OvUile,  in  1858,*  Pabvbx,  Hien  in  liii  M7«ntenfli 
jCK^wMMnoogtlioBa  who  Ttelted  the  great  Qoaker  in  prison,  and  the  leault  waa  the  oonvwton  «f 
thejoongTlaltortofbeiUthof  theQaakerB,ofwhlchhe  aftenraid  became  an  aminantezpoimdeM 
•ad  ftr  whidi  he  waa  the  llnfc  martyr. 

PAxnu.  began  to  preach  before  he  waa  serentecn  jetn  old,  and,  in  ponaaoee  of  faia  mtaata, 
wit  to  Cambridge  abont  April,  IflSg,  where  he  waa  ehaUenged  by  the  Bq^tlalB  to  poblie  dlapitta- 
tkm:  the  ftme  of  hia  elo<inence  and  power  had  preceded  him. 

The  meeting  waa  held,  bntresolted  in  little  diseaaaion  and  moch  diatnrbaaoe,  ehieflj  (aeeeiding 
to  Pijtmu.)  from  *bratlkh  aeholars  who  plotted  against  me^  and  from  Biqytiata  and  Independents 
vbo^  though  bitter  enemiea  to  each  other,  were  Joined  ftlenda  against  me.* 

He  eontiiined  preaching,  dlspnting,  and  exhorting  during  fouteen  days,  when  he  waa  oommltted 
to  Jail  by  "WniiAM  PioKsania,  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  on  a  charge  *of  ianiing  two  pepeiBi  one 
gainst  the  corraptiona  of  the  ministry,  and  one  against  the  cormptione  of  the  magSstracy/ 

They  kept  htm  confined,  and  *toased  from  priaon  to  dnngeon,*  daring  two  whole  aeflBloni»  when, 
a  Jaiy  fladlag  nothing  agaiaat  Um,  lie  was  discharged,  with  a  *  peas  *  nnder  the  title  of  *  Bogne^*  and 
eondaeted  three  miles  ontof  the  dty.  Snbaeqnently  he  retnzned  to  Cambridge,  and  contlnned  la 
that  Tictaltyftv  about  six  months,  preaching  to  gnat  aiaembUea  ef  people^  and,  tfarongh  oppoii- 
ttaflid  peneentlon,  establishing  many  in  his  fldth. 

Pram  Cambtidge  he  went  to  Bnex,  to  be  preeent  at  a  *pabUe  meeting  and  Ihet  held  it  Great 
Ceggwhall  by  order  of  tiie  anthoritieB,  to  eoonteraot  the  wicked  heresies  cf  the  Qnakem*  There 
he  preached  and  exhorted  for  about  a  week  to  many  tlioasands  of  people  who  thronged  to  hear  htm, 
aaUilie  waa  anested  by  Josttce  WAxasxHA,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector,  sad  committed 
to  tbe  common  JaQ  aa  a  moyer  of  seditions,  and  blasphemer,  near  the  middle  of  Jnly,  16B& 

Van  lie  waa  cloaely  confined  for  aome  weeks,  and  denied  all  conmranication  with  hie  frlenda, 
aalfl  file  next  Clielmsfbrd  Assises,  when  he  was  chained  beside  one  snqMCtedof  marder,onacfaaln 
viftflTeothenk  where  he  remained  night  and  day,  as  they  msrched  throngh  the  coontiy  to  the 
eonr^  about  twenty  miles  distant 

Die  people  were  snrprlaed  at  his  treatment,  and  the  Court,  to  prevent  the  eicpreeBloa  of  any 
fympaCfay  for  him,  ordered  the  irons  remoyed  from  his  hands  when  he  waa  brought  to  triaL 

He  waa  then  ainigaed,  charged  with  blasphemy  snd  sedition;  and  at  the  trial  his  old  perMontors 
inflaeneed  the  Jadge  and  jury  by  maUdons  atatementa,  to  which  he  waa  not  allowed  to  reply,  and 
opoD  Ua  aeqalttal  by  the  jaxy,  Jadge  Hiua  committed  him  for  contempt  of  magiatracy  and  priest- 
bood,  aad  fined  htm  hearily. 

He  waa  then  remored  to  Colchester  Cs8tle,t  sad  sdbjected  to  systematio  cnielty  aad  oatri^ 
inooBcelTable  to  aa  at  tfaia  dqr.  Dealed  a  bed,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  oa  the  bare  stones  cf  the  pri- 
aon, where,  ia  wet  weather,  the  waOs  were  dripping  with  water,  and  daring  the  cold  of  winter  he 
waa  afanoat  depriyed  of  dotlilng,  fteqaently  of  food,  beaten  aatH  he  waa  nearly  insensible  by  the 
Wlor  sad  keeper,  an  his  friends  denied  aceeas  to  him,  and  not  permitted  to  relieye  his  anffcringt, 
He  waa  placed  in  a 'hole  In  the  wall,*  which  was  probablythe  reoeas  of  the  window,  qalte  deep, 
as  OewaDa  are  aiaefoet  thick.   This  *  recess*  was  so  high  from  the  atone  Ikwr,  that  he  was  obliged 

*  Bn  pages  196  aad  141  of  aa  excelleat  life  of  Fox,  by  Baxuwl  M.  JAjnnr,  of  Yixgbda,  pnb- 
Bahed  by  Loprnroorr,  Oejjcbo  ahd  Compaxt,  Philadelphia. 

t  CoLonaxas  Cakim  ia  a  ballding  of  considerable  antiquity  aad  much  historic  iatereet  It  la  sap- 
poaed  to  be  of  Somaa  orlgla,  aad  it  has  been  sereral  timea  besieged.  It  waa  tsken  by  Fahtax 
tebgfiie  Conunonwealtfa,  althongfa  bravely  defended  by  Lord  Lttoas  aad  Sir  WxLUAJf  Lubls, 
who  were  aabeeqaeatiy  imprisoned  and  executed,  by  FAiarAX*s  order,  within  the  walls.  It  has 
oceaaionally  been  used  aa  a  prison,  and  waa  ao  appropriated  in  the  time  of  Paxxxll,  la  16S6.  Iti 
ei^tflnrive  rampart  aad  moat  have  been  converted  into  a  most  fertile  garden,  where,  literally, 
*eliOdKahide  in  flowera,*  while  ita  large  demesne  was  directed,  to  be  ^ploughed  and  sowed  down 
wlQi  gnda  for  the  kiag^  ase^*  three  ceatorieB  sgo. 
YOL.   XLV.  4 
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to  nftcb  It  part  wsybf  %  ladder,  which,  being  alz  feet  too  abort,  a  rope  attfae  Vippat  end  aided  htm 
to  his  wretched  abode.  The  keeper  would  not  allow  him  a  baaket  and  string,  which  Us  Mends 
desired  to  ftuniah,  to  draw  his  food  np  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  ascend  the  rope 
with  one  hand  and  cany  hia  proylslons  in  the  other,  which  he  did  with  great  dlfflcoltgr,  being  a 
person  of  small  statue  and  feeble  fhune,  mnch  weakened  by  long  ezposore  and  piiyatlon. 

On  one  occasion,  when  attempting  to  grasp  the  rope,  it  eluded  hia  hand,  and  he  &U  with  great 
force  upon  the  payement  below,  by  which  he  was  seriously  injured.  He  was  then  pboed  In  a  recess 
nearer  the  ground,  and  left  to  die. 

His  case  waa  powerfhlly  represented  to  Oomweirs  goremment,  and  eerenl  Qnaken  offsved  to 
He  in  his  place,  but  no  mitigation  of  hia  punishment  could  be  obtained,  nor  any  ooncearion  but  the 
admission  of  two  Friends  to  see  him  die,  but  who  were  reftued  permission  to  remore  his  body, 
which  was  boiled  in  the  castle-yard  by  the  Jailor's  assistants. 

He  died  in  the  spring  of  1666,  sfler  incredible  suffcriog.  when  only  nineteen  yeart  «U,  exhorting 
his  IHends  to  *■  keep  the  fldth,*  ssying  he  had «  aeen  great  Ihin^t;  and  beseeching  them  In  his  Im* 
moments,  *fliol  to  hold  him  :  to  Ut  him  go  I  * 

Bo  he  departed,  leaylDg  his  name  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  in  all  agea  hn^e  lired,  and 
Uborad,  and  suffered  for  the  tpirUwU  emanetpation  qf  man.] 


It  was  June ;  her  bloom  and  beauty 
Then  the  queenly  month  displayed, 

And  in  her  rich  robes  of  summer 
All  the  joyous  earth  arrayed. 

Now  the  Quaker,  near  his  homestead, 

In  the  woodland,  on  the  hill, 
Stood  beside  the  stream  proclaiming 

All  its  mission  to  the  mill 
Busy,  down  beneath  the  chestnuts, 

By  the  meadows  green  and  still, 
There,  the  willows,  o'er  the  water — 

Loving  patrons  of  the  stream  — 
Bend  to  see  it  run  and  ramble, 

Or  to  watch  it  sleep  and  dream ; 
Never  weary  of  its  music, 

Glad  to  hear  it  sing  along; 
All  their  lines  of  grace  and  beauty 

Waving  plaudits  of  the  song. 
But  the  statelier  beech  and  maple 

To  the  hill-side  group  withdrew, 
Where  the  old  oak,  vast  and  rugged, 

In  his  simple  grandeur  grew. 
There  the  pines,  with  solemn  voices^ 

Speak  the  oracles  of  Fate, 
And  the  walnuts,  like  old  warders, 

Guard  the  arch- way  of  the  gate ; 
And  the  spectral  Lombard  poplan^ 

Stately  as  old  giants  stand, 
Wasting,  with  the  woes  of  exile, 

Slowly,  in  a  foreign  land : 
While  the  aspen,  all  a-tremble 

With  a  trouble  never  told. 
Seeks  the  sweet  acacia,  swaying 

With  its  fringing  bloom  of  gold : 
And  the  elms  above  the  threshold 

Drape  the  old  and  mossy  eaves; 
And  the  maples  feel  the  sun-light 

Streaming  on  their  silver  leaves. 

Now,  beneath  the  stately  arches 
Of  the  old  boughs,  high  and  wids^ 
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Southward,  as  the  morning  marchei^ 

Shifting  to  the  shaded  side, 
Oahn  and  happy  sat  the  Qoaker, 

With  his  ample  forehead  barOi 
Silent,  in  the  aoflened  sun-light. 

And  the  balmy  summer  air ; 
listening  to  the  ringing  laughter 

Of  his  daughter,  young  and  fiur: 
While  the  mother  sat,  serenely 

Smiling  in  maternal  pride 
At  the  elder  brother,  kneeling 

On  the  green  grass  by  her  aide. 
With  a  tender,  reverent  feeling 

Gazed  he  on  her  placid  &ce, 
Where  the  spirits,  outward  looking, 

Had  the  sweet  and  quiet  grace 
Of  a  strong  soul,  gathered  inward 

From  the  storm  of  worldly  strife, 
Never  shaken,  never  drifUng 

From  the  centre  of  its  life. 
At  her  feet  the  mastiff  lying, 

Stretched  upon  his  grassy  bed, 
Held  the  younger  brother, 

Besting  pillowed  on  his  stately  head. 

Now  the  chfldren,  grouped  in  stillness 

Bound  their  fether'  ample  chair, 
Waited  for  another  story. 

Promised  when  they  gathered  there ; 
How  young  Pabnell  preached  and  suffered 

For  the  holy  cause  of  Truth; 
And,  a  captive,  poor  and  lonely, 

Perished  in  his  early  youth. 
How,  within  his  narrow  prison, 

In  Colchester's  castie  wall, 
Died  the  first  of  Quaker  moariyrs. 

And  the  youngest  of  them  all 

'Autumn,  o*er  the  land  of  England, 

Saw  tiie  fields  of  ripening  oom, 
.Waiting  for  the  reaper's  sickle, 

Waving  in  the  breath  of  mom. 
And  it  saw  a  holier  harvest ; 

For  the  mighty  Master  then 
Bade  His  own  anointed  reapers 

Gather  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Lot  the  fields  were  white  already, 

But  the  laborers  were  few ; 
And  some  trembled  as  they  entered 

On  that  service,  high  and  new. 
Some  there  were  who,  strong  and  steady 

Trod  the  narrow  line  of  right ; 
Shining,  in  an  age  of  darkness. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  the  light. 
One  there  was,  a  youth,  and  noble. 

Though  he  came  of  humble  blood. 
Who,  with  manhood's  high  endurance 

At  his  post  of  duty  stood. 
Frail  of  form,  and  fair  in  feature. 

On  his  fece  the  bloom  of  youth 
Blended  with  the  beauty  breaking 

Outward  from  a  soul  of  truth. 
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Learned  he  was,  and  filled  with  wisdom, 

Sweet  and  eloquent  of  tongue; 
And  the  thronging  people  marvelled 

At  the  power  of  one  so  young. 

To  them,  all  around  him  swaying 

On  the  still  mid-summer  mom, 
Much  he  spake  of  that  old  Gospel 

To  these  latter  ages  borne. 
Much  he  reasoned,  much  disputed 

With  the  vast  and  heaving  crowd, 
Which  a  furious  priesthood  troubled 

By  its  scorning  fierce  and  loud: 
*  Hear  ye  how  this  fellow  raileth 

In  the  very  house  of  prayer? 
Shall  the  Church  of  6od  be  sacred? 

Are  not  we  his  servants  there  ? 
See  I  this  man  defiles  the  altar : 

At  your  peril  hear  ye  himi ' 

Then  the  people,  drunk  with  passion, 

Surged  upon  him,  fierce  and  grim; 
But  1^  held  their  rage  suspended 

By  the  simple  power  of  truth ; 
Till,  flx>m  awe,  were  some  who  Ustenedi 

Some,  fix)m  pity  of  his  youth. 

Then  his  manly  voice  ascended 

0*er  the  slow-subsiding  din ; 
And  he  spake  with  power  and  freedom 

Of  the  'Olobious  Light  wiTHDr.* 
Lol  this  is  the  Christ,  the  TkacbibI 

Hb  will  teach  you  of  His  ways: 
This  is  that  out-pouring  Spibit 

Promised  in  these  latter  daya' 
Now  the  old  shall  dwell  in  visions^ 

And  the  young  shall  prophesy; 
And  ye  all  may  feel,  ye  people, 

That  the  power  of  God  is  nigh; 
Nigh,  within  your  hearts  and  spirits^ 

As  the  great  Apostle  said ; 
Save  in  fewful  sin  and  trespass 

Ye  be  roprobate  and  dead. 
Hunk  you,  in  your  steeple  houses 

GOD^S  eternal  presence  stands? 
Nay]  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples 

Made  by  any  human  hands. 
But  your  bodies  are  His  temples^ 

And  His  holy  Church  is  one: 
Every  soul  redeemed  becometh 

Li  its  walls  a  living  stone ; 
And  His  Spmrr  now  ordaineth 

Preachers  of  His  word  again 
Not  your  priesthood,  formed  and  fhshioned 

By  the  carnal  wills  of  men; 
Prophets  who  divine  for  money, 

Preachers  who  do  preach  for  hire ; 
And  God's  judgments  shall  consume  them, 

Like  the  chaff  before  the  fire.' 
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Thea  the  aogiy  priestB  and  rakn 
Cried  again,  in  greater  wrath : 

*  ShaU  tiiis  babbler  and  blasphemer 

linger  longer  in  your  path? ' 

Bat  the  people  were  divide^ 

Toased  and  heaving  to-and-fh> ; 
Some  belieyed  an  evil  spirit 

Soogfat  them,  from  the  realms  below. 
Some  belieyed  a  prophet  risen, 

With  the  power  of  ancient  days ; 
These,  amid  the  wild  commotion, 

Stood  in  silent  awe  and  praise. 

One,  a  maiden,  with  her  tresses 

Fix>m  her  f^  &ce  backward  flting ; 
With  clasped  hands,  and  pale  lips  parted, 

Ever  on  his  accents  hung; 
And  a  matron,  on  whom  r^ted 

Some  great  sorrow's  sombre  hue. 
Stood  in  light,  as  one  illumined 

By  a  glorious  hope,  and  new ; 
And  a  white-haired  peasant  murmured. 

Bowed  by  labor  and  by  years, 
As  his  hard  hand  from  the  furrows 

Of  his  rough  face  brushed  the  team, 

*  Lo  I  mine  eyes  have  seen  Tht  glory ; 

Now  I  wait  for  my  release ; 
In  my  day  Tht  Gospel  liyeth ; 

Lot  Tht  servant  rest  in  peace.' 
Thoughtful,  with  his  bare  arms  folded 

On  his  broad  and  brawny  breast, 
Stood  a  stalwart  yeoman,  kindling 

With  a  dawning  hope  of  rest 
'  Can  this  be  the  day  of  promise  ? 

Will  the  Thousand  Years  begm  ? 
Sluill  this  prophet,  bom  among  na, 

Bring  that  glorious  promise  in  ? ' 

*TutI  man!  but  he  has  a  devil,' 
Orowled  an  old  and  surly  boor. 

*  Devils  do  not,'  said  another, 

'  Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.' 
'  Have  our  herdsmen  grown  to  prophets  ? ' 

Asked  a  proud  and  haughty  dame. 
'  Few  of  old,'  the  matron  answered, 

*  Of  the  great  and  noble  came.' 

*  Wlien  ye  follow  this  man's  teaching,' 

Said  a  townsman,  worldly-wise^ 
'  Ye  shall  see  our  nation's  greatness 
Sinking  never  more  to  rise.' 

While  among  themselves  disputing, 

Some  in  anger,  rude  and  loud ; 
ASk  his  present  mission  ended, 

Slowly  Paenell  left  the  crowd. 
Then  one  Justice  Waksbiko  to  him 

In  hot  haste  and  passion  came, 
Saying  roughly,  '  I  arrest  you 

In  the  Lord  Protector's  name ; 
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For  you  do  but  sow  seditions 

Where  your  wicked  railings  fiilL' 
Nothing  moved,  he  only  answered, 
'So  Tbbtullus  said  of  Paul.' 

Then  they  led  him  to  their  prison— 

To  that  dismal  den  of  sin ; 
He,  BO  pure  and  young  and  simple, 

Thrust  with  thieves  and  felons  in. 
Where  a  brutal  herd  a2X>und  him 

With  low  scoflf  and  cursing  came, 
Jest  obscene  and  ribald  laughter, 

Seeming  lost  to  fear  or  shame. 
*  Heigh  oh  I  who  is  this  new-comer  ? ' 

Said  one,  ruder  than  the  rest 
'Boom,  ye  gentles!  room  and  welcome 

For  a  new  and  stately  guest 
Ha  1  what  have  we  here  ?  a  Quaker  I 

Quake,  ye  culprits  I  quake  for  fear. 
Gome,  Sir  Preacher,  give  's  a  sermon; 

Marry  I  much  we  need  it  here.* 
'  Silence  I '  growled  a  burly  felon ; 

*  Let  that  puny  boy  alone. 
Can  your  coward  hearts  discover 

No  arms  equal  to  your  own  ?  * 
Then  the  Quaker  saw  the  tumult 

Into  savage  brawling  break ; 
But,  intrepid,  sweet,  and  earnest, 

In  their  very  midst  he  spake: 

'  Men  and  brethren,  poor  and  siufhl, 

Wanderers  from  the  way  of  right, 
Have  ye  nothing  left  to  live  for. 

But  to  swear,  and  brawl,  and  fight  f 
Though  ye  seem  of  men  forsaken, 

Gk>D  is  dwell'mg  near  to  you. 
And  Ee  seeth,  with  your  evil, 

All  the  little  good  ye  do. 
Ever  m  your  souls  His  Spibit 

With  your  sinfiil  purpose  strives ; 
And  Hb  seeketh  thus  to  win  you 

Back  to  better,  happier  lives. 
Listen  to  His  holy  teaching. 

Ere  your  cups  of  woe  be  ftill : 
'  Though  your  sins  are  as  the  scarlet^ 

Hb  will  make  them  white  as  wool* 
To  your  low  estates  He  bringeth 

Power  and  pity  from  above, 
Greater  than  all  human  mercy, 

Stronger  than  all  human  love.  • 

Some  among  ye  may  remember 

When  ye  walked  in  purer  ways ; 
Or  beside  your  mothers  prattled. 

In  your  childhood's  happy  days. 
Ye  must  now  become  as  children, 

And  your  better  lives  begin ; 
Then  these  outward  bonds  shall  vanisb, 

And  your  stronger  bonds  withm. 

Low  and  dear  through  all  the  prison 
Fell  his  sweet  and  simple  -word. 
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And  the  astonished  felons  round  him 

Ceased  their  brawling  as  thej  heard. 
Some  with  ha]f-clenched  hands  suspended 

Held  them  from  the  brutal  blow; 
Some,  by  gentle  accents  melted, 

Bowed  in  sQent  sorrow  low. 
Some  did  weep  to  feel  upon  them 

Swift  and  crowding  memories  oome ; 
Life  mis-spent)  its  treasures  wasted ; 

Love  and  peace,  and  hope  and  home. 
*Is  it  ? '  said  that  burly  felon, 

With  his  tears  upon  his  cheeks, 
Quiyering  lip  and  utterance  broken, 

<  Is  it  man  or  angel  speaks  ? ' 
Some  unmoved  and  stony-hearted 

Shrunk  to  angles  of  the  room ; 
StiU,  but  sullen  and  defiant, 

Grouching  in  their  natiye  gloom. 
While  the  Quaker,  calm  and  peacefiil, 

By  the  heavenly  presence  blest. 
Stretched  him  on  his  prison-palle^ 

To  a  sweet,  unbroken  rest 

In  that  gloomy  jail,  and  loathsome, 

Many  a  weary  week  he  lay ; 
Then  they  led  him  to  his  trial, 

Led  him  with  their  thieves  away. 
In  the  felons'  gang  they  chained  him, 

With  the  vilest  of  the  vile : 
Side  by  side  along  the  highway 

Thus  they  travelled  many  a  mile. 
From  the  base  and  cruel  thraldom, 

Unreleased  by  day  or  night, 
Worn  and  weary  in  the  body. 

But  in  spirit  strong  and  bright 
So  they  came  to  ancient  Chelmsford, 

Where  in  irons,  day  by  day, 
Waiting  for  the  near  assizes^ 

In  the  oommon  jail  he  lay. 

Now  with  deepening  tints  the  aatomn 

Touched  the  old  majestic  wood, 
And  ^e  sylvan  kings  enfolded 

In  their  dying  drapery  stood, 
Impotent  as  some  old  giant, 

Shorn  of  all  his  fleiy  hair. 
Bald  and  round  the  sun  ascended 

Through  the  still  and  misty  air, 
WiUi  his  bonds  of  wreathing  vapor 

Struggling  for  his  summer  sway ; 
But  pale  flower  and  leaf  enfeebled 

Felt  his  power  had  passed  away. 

Sadder  than  the  waning  season 

Grew  each  manly  spirit  then; 
Colder,  darker  than  the  vapors 

Bigotries  enshrouded  men. 


To  their  court  they  led  the  Quaker, 
In  his  iron  fetters  bound ; 
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As  he  passed  the  people  wondered 

At  the  dankisg  shackles'  soiind. 
'  Is  this  man  among  the  felons  ? 

He  so  simple  and  so  good ; 
Though  he  be  a  canting  Quaker, 

Are  his  hands  imbrued  in  blood?  * 
Thus  the  pitying  people  murmured 

At  such  outrage  in  their  land, 
Till  the  judges  bade  the  jailer 

Strike  the  shackles  ^m  his  hand. 

Then  his  cruel  foes  arraigned  him, 

Charged  with  great  and  grieyous  crimes; 
Heresies  and  dread  seditions^ 

Fearfhl  in  their  turbid  times. 
'  Much,'  they  said,  'he  taught  the  people, 

From  the  Church  to  set  them  firee ; 
And  with  deep  and  fierce  invectiye 

Spake  against  the  powers  that  be.' 
Round  the  judge  each  persecutor 

Whispered  Ids  malicious  word, 
And  against  him  court  and  jury 

WilSi  their  savage  hatred  stirred. 
Friend  or  counsel  they  denied  him, 

And  his  simple  right  to  speak ; 
Lone  he  stood,  and  undefended, 

like  his  Masteb,  still  and  meek. 

Then  the  juiy  found  him  guilUess ; 

But  the  judge  in  anger  spake, 
Saying,  'This  man  and  his  people 

Eyery  law  and  ritual  break. 
For  his  bold  contempt  of  rulers, 

And  his  scoff  at  things  diyine^  • 
We  commit  him  at  discretion 

To  imprisonment  and  fine  I ' 
Silent  Parnell  heard  the  sentence. 

But  he  looked  so  calm  and  high. 
As  they  led  him  back  to  prison. 

There  to  linger  and  to  die  1 
O'er  Colchester  Castle's  threshold 

Then  he  entered  to  his  doom ; 
When  again  he  passed  the  portal. 

Passed  he  to  his  nameless  tomb. 

Oh  1  it  was  a  shame  and  sorrow, 

When  in  England  people  saw 
Men  for  conscience'  sake  imprisoned, 

In  Uie  name  of  God  and  law. 
They  haye  learned  a  better  lesson 

In  these  latter  days  of  light, 
When  the  noble  English  people 

Champion  Europe  for  the  right 

Still  Colchester's  Castle  turrets 

Old  and  gray  in  Essex  stand ; 
Still  in  feudal  isolation. 

Frowning  o'er  the  cultured  land, 
'Leagured  by  those  old  besiegers, 

Winter's  wind  and  summer's  rain ; 
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While  around,  the  peaoefol  reapen 

Sing  upon  the  wide  domain ; 
Undiatorbed  the  ivy  dambera 

Over  all  the  maaaiye  towers, 
And  along  the  moat  and  rampart 

Sporting  children  hide  in  flowers. 

But  within,  the  same  old  prison 

Yawns  amid  perpetual  gloom, 
With  insatiate  jaws  of  granite, 

Dismal  as  a  living  tomb. 
Smce  the  old  days  when  the  Romans 

Held  them  with  imperial  sway, 
In  these  walls  had  many  a  captiye 

Breathed  his  wretched  life  away. 
Here  the  loyal  Lucas  perished, 

And  the  brave  and  noble  Llisle  ; 
What  time  Fairfax  with  his  Bound-heads 

Tramped  along  the  castle-aisle. 
But  of  all  the  noble  number. 

Who  the  coming  death  defied. 
Never  one  like  Pabhell  suffered. 

Never  one  like  Pabhell  died. 

When  the  wmter  winds  were  sweeping 

Bound  the  castle's  massive  walls, 
Shrieking  in  at  grated  casements, 

Howling  through  the  antique  halls ; 
In  the  vast  and  Tuilted  chambers, 

Ever  sighing,  fiunt  and  low ; 
Through  Uie  dose  and  dismal  dungeons, 

Willing  dirge-like,  sad  and  slow ; 
Still  in  moumibl  cadence  blending, 

like  a  mighty  human  moan, 
As  of  spirits,  yet  imprisoned 

In  the  huge  and  solid  stone; 
With  the  woes  of  all  its  Yiduns 

So  the  castle  seemed  to  groan. 

Sick  and  sleepless  Pabhell  lying 

Through  the  mid-night's  chill  and  gloom. 
In  the  vnnter's  sullen  summons, 

Heard  his  own  approachmg  doom. 
Months  had  passed :  no  hope  of  pardon 

To  the  patient  prisoner  came. 
Though  to  rulera  many  a  pleader 

SpeJce  his  sufferings  and  his  name. 
Never  was  such  interoesnon 

Made  for  any  in  that  day ; 
Of  his  people  some  did  pn^er 

In  his  very  stead  to  stay. 
But  the  rulers'  hearts  were  hardened, 

For  the  land  was  filled  with  strife, 
And  the  dread  of  dvil  warfare 

Cheapened  every  human  life. 

So  they  heeded  not  the  Quaker, 

Who  with  steadfast  iahh  and  love 
Bade  his  sufferhig  people  gather 

Strength  and  counsel  from  above. 
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All  the  while  his  peraecatore 

Seemed  in  every  torment  skilled, 
And  the  jailer  and  the  keeper 

"With  a  fiendish  fiiry  filled. 
Now  with  brutal  stripes  they  beat  him ; 

Now  his  food  they  bore  away, 
Till  in  sickness,  starved  and  bleeding, 

On  the  stony  floor  he  lay. 
Couch  and  raiment  then  denied  him, 

Though  his  parting  hour  seemed  nigh; 
Friends  and  kindred^  excluded, 

Thus  they  left  him  there  to  dia 

But  yet  unsubdued,  his  spirit. 

With  a  calm  and  mighty  wHl, 
Held  the  body's  failmg  pulses. 

Beating  in  their  channels  still : 
Beating  weaker,  beating  slower. 

As  the  great  soul,  day  by  day, 
With  a  sense  of  power  and  triumph, 

Kept  the  gloomy  king  at  bay: 
Thus  in  that  tremendous  conflict 

Wore  his  last  long  night  away. 

Morning  came :  it  oometh  slowly 

Through  the  gloom  of  prison-bars, 
When  all  night  the  captive  keepeth 

His  lone  vigil  of  the  stars. 
Morning  came,  and  over  England 

Brought  the  vapors  on  the  breeze^ 
With  a  ]Bzy  motion  rolling 

Inward  firom  the  circling  seas; 
Onward,  upward  slowly  drifting, 

Folding  round  the  castle  wall; 
Swathing  massive  tower  and  turret, 

Dense  and  heavy,  like  a  pell; 
Driving  through  the  prison-grating, 

With  a  keen  and  cutting  chill, 
Where,  amid  the  shivering  dampness 

Pabkbll  lay,  so  weak  and  still ; 
While  around  the  heavy  vapor, 

(Piercing  feeble  nerve  and  bone,) 
Drop  by  drop,  condensed  and  trickled 

Down  the  cold  and  flinty  stona 
In  the  stifling  air  the  mar^ 

Slower  drew  his  laboring  breath, 
A  nd  upon  his  pallid  forehead 

Lay  the  heavy  dews  of  death. 

Then  to  soothe  his  parting  moments 

Loving  friends  in  stillness  came. 
Whom  Im  cruel  foes  admitted 

To  his  cell,  for  very  shama 
On  the  old  familiar  &ces 

Sweetly  fell  his  dying  smile, 
As  he  said,  '  I  linger  with  you 

But  a  very  little  while ; 
Keep  the  faith  andfighi  ihe  hatOtf 

I\9r1h6  crown  awaiisycu:  lot 
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Do  HOT  HOLD  XB 1  —  UR  XB  GO ! ' 

Then  they  seemed  to  see  the  prison 

With  a  sadden  radiance  bright, 
As  fiom  some  transcendent  presence, 

Passing  in  a  flood  of  light ;  / 

And  amid  the  awful  splendor, 

Each  pale  watcher  held  his  breath ; 
But  withm  the  gloom  returning 

Stood  that  mighty  victor — Death  I 

So  he  perished — that  young  mar^: 

Save  his  people,  few  beside 
Of  the  busy  world  remember 

That  he  ever  lived  or  died. 
BuH  a  true  man  Uvea  for  ever 

Li  the  great  heart  of  the  raoe^ 
With  a  slow  but  certain  justice^ 

Finding  his  appointed  place. 
And  in  that  time  when  the  peoples 

Shall  recall  their  great  and  true^ 
And  the  dead  of  all  the  ages 

Summon  to  that  high  review ; 
When  the  world  shall  seek  its  jewela^ 

For  the  Future's  glorious  crown, 
And  the  hand  of  higher  manhood 

Write  each  noble  story  down ; 
In  that  swiftly-ooming  era, 
^        When  it  calls  the  splendid  roll 
Of  all  those  who  lived  and  suffered 

For  ihe  freedom  of  {he  soul ; 
Then  in  that  time  with  the  jewels, 

And  in  answer  to  the  call, 
Shall  appear  the  youthful  martyr 

Of  OoUhe8ler*a  Caed&^oaO. 


R  • 


'SoRLT  and  dreamily  feUeth  the  bdoik 

Over  the  fiozen  earth, 
Folding  the  wrecks  of  the  year  that  is  gone 

In  the  robe  that  encircled  its  birth. 


So  softly  and  dreamily  fiJleth  Lore 
Over  my  wayward  breast; 

Hidmg  each  trace  of  its  erring  wayi^ 
Folding  it  ever  to  rest 
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TEAN8CRIPTS 

FROM  TEB   DOCKET   OF   A   LATS   SHXBIFF 

BT    IBBUmCX    I*    TITLnL 

A     WBI8XBT     I  H  8  UBRE  C  T  I  O  H. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  be  oompiehended  by  a  defendant  in  an 
execution  against  property,  is  the  right  of  the  shetifi)  under  an  execu- 
tion against  an  indiyidual,  to  levy  upon  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  said  individual  defendant,of^  in,  and  to  the  co-partnership  property 
and  e^cts  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Indeed,  I  might  say 
that  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  equivocal  position  an  officer  of  the  law 
can  be  placed  in  is  the  having  an  execution  against  one  member  of  a 
oo-partnership  firm. 

It  is  now  a  well-settled  point  in  law,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  (see 
Walsh  vs,  Adams,  3  Denio,  £.  125,^  that  the  partner's  interest  is  levi- 
able for  a  private  debt  owing  by  said  partner,  and  the  sheriff  can  levy 
upon  his  interest  in  the  stock  in  trade,  and  seize  the  corpus,  and  main- 
tain joint  possession  thereof  with  the  other  co-partner,  and  remove  and 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  co-partner's  interest  in  the  property,  and  deliver 
entire  possession  to  the  purchaser  against  the  foxbidding  of  the  other  co- 
partner. The  purchaser  indeed,  at  the  sale  by  the  sherifi)  under  these 
circumstances,  occupies  the  groimd  of  the  partner  whose  interest  has 
been  sold  (probably  the  co-partnership  being  dissolved,  and  the  parties 
becoming  tenants  m  common  of  the  property  by  the  sheriff's  levy,)  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  can  exercise  as  much  control  in  his  new 
position  over  the  property  sold,  as  the  partner  did,  whose  rights  have 
been  divested  by  the  sale.  It  is  probably  also  true  that  the  new 
oo-partner,  so  to  designate  him,  coming  in  under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  business  be  continued,  is  equally  liable  personally  for  the  new  debts 
of  the  concern  with  his  partner ;  imd  it  is  furthermore  true  that  the 
co-partnership  property  is  still  a  trust-fund  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
co-partnership  debts  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  co-partnership 
debts  are  a  prior  lien  upon  the  co-partneiship  assets  in  law  and  equity, 
to  a  private  debt  of  one  of  the  co-partners.  Thus  a  purchaser  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  detailed,  actually  purchases  the  position  of  the 
defendant  in  the  co-partnership,  subject  to  all  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and 
those  debts  occupy  a  prior  ground  to  a  personal  debt  of  one  of  the 
co-partners,  and  must  first  be  satisfied  out  of  the  e&cts  —  leaving,  as 
it  does,  in  a  good  many  instances,  to  the  purchaser,  a  waste  of  money 
and  a  barren  title,  and  nothing  to  show  fer  his  expenditure. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  profitable  speculation  for  a  party  to  purchase  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  rarely  does  a  stranger,  or  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  business  in  question,  or  matters  in  controversy,  become 
the  daring  adventurer  to  navigate  in  such  doubtfiil  waters  without  a 
compass,  by  being  the  highest  bidder  at  a  sheriff's  sale  of  such  *  £Emcy 
stock.'     But  the  purchaser  is  generally  *  one  who  knows,*  and  most  fre- 
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qoeatly  it  is  the  plaintifi*,  whoBo  object  in  bidding  is  for  the  purpose  of 
seeoriiig  the  debt  due  him,  by  obtaining  control  of  the  defunct  partner's 
interest,  and  afterward,  by  a  series  of  annoyances  to  the  unfortunate 
defendant,  worry  him  mto  some  sort  of  a  settlement  beneficial  to  him- 
lelfl  Starting,  then,  from  this  ground  with  the  subject  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate  in  this  part  of  my  experience,  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  clearly  intelligible  to  all  my  lay  readers  ;  and  while  I  am 
fine  to  say  that  the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  rights  is  a  very 
grave  subject  of  controversy  with  the  most  learned  and  experienced 
lawyera,  I  merely  give  a  general  and  accepted  understanding  of  the 
point  in  issue,  leaving  those  parts  of  the  question  which  are  not  import- 
ant to  speak  of  here,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  concern  me  at  this  time, 
to  the  Inut  and  the  bench,  and  to  the  quips,  quirks,  and  sinuosities  of  the 
law. 

Andrew  Smithershad  been  a  clerk  in  a  Wallnstreet  bank,  and  doubt- 
less feeling  that  in  his  situation  —  a  fiist  young  man,  with  but  few 
jears  on  his  head  —  money  was  not  made  fast  enough  ht  him,  he 
retired  from  the  concern,  and  entered  into  the  stock  business  of  Wall- 
street,  where,  by  being  baited  by  bulls  and  hugged  by  bears,  what  little 
money  he  was  possessed  of  was  soon  lost,  beside  encumbering  him- 
self with  a  load  of  debts,  some  in  suit,  and  others  in  judgment  and 
execution. 

Now,  Smithers  had  yet  a  field  of  operation  on  which  to  work,  to  wit, 
brassy  impudence — having  doubtless  acquired  that  valuable  commo- 
dity by  being  formerly  associated  with  the  numerous  counterfeit  men  of 
wealth  who  infest  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exchange  and  Hanover- 
street,  as  men  of  '  metal,'  but  who,  on  being  sounded,  the  ring  of  base 
coin  and  '  sounding  brass '  is  at  onoe  perceptible.  He  for  a  little  while 
afterward  acted  as  stock-broker,  purchasing  for  his  friends  or  acquaint^ 
anceSyStoeks  which  ho  induced  them  to  buy  upon  his  recommendation, 
and  which,  as  he  declared,  must  surely  turn  up  trumps ;  and  in  this 
way  he  eked  out  several  hundred  dollars  to  himself,  as  profits  by  his 
eommisBions  finr  purchase.  He  had  experience  in  himself  in  the  severe 
chances  of  loss,  and  he  was  therefore  unwilling  to  trust  his  own  —  the 
only  remaining  funds  he  had  lefl — to  the  hazard  of  another  trial  on 
Us  own  account. 

Having  now  had  ample  experience  in  the  outside  stock-trade,  (and 
his  customers  all  having  lefl  him,  failing  to  appreciate  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  their  behalf,)  Smithers  turned  his  attention  to  inquiries  as  to 
what  sort  of  business  he  should  invest  his  *  loose  change '  in,  as  he 
termed  his  latest  profits,  although  he  held  on  it  very  tightly ;  or  what 
engagements  he  could  znake  with  any  partner  in  business,  so  that  his 
doQars  might  count  upon  dollar  for  dollar  profit  in  return. 

His  inquiries  were  satisfied  at  last.  He  found  a  man  and  a  business 
finr  his  money,  (without  advertising  for  it  in  the  newspapers,  a  remark- 
aUe  circumstance  in  the  present  time.)  Nathaniel  Dooly,  a  .notable 
financier  and  banker —  a  man  who  has  figured  somewhat  extensively 
in  the  law  of  late  —  a  friend  of  his,  introduced  him  to  Phelim  Jackson 
tt  the  man,  and  the  whiskey  distilling  as  the  business.  The  introduc- 
tion over,  permit  me  to  allow  Mr.  Fl^lim  Jackson  to  speak  for  himself, 
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as  ail  Ixiahmen  can,  when  whiskey — the  *  rale  podheen  *  —  is  the  sub- 
ject and  the  incentiye. 

'  Sure,  Mr.  Smithers,  cmr  friend,  Mr.  Dooly,  tells  me  you  're  afther 
goin'  in  business.  Is  it  so  ;  and  am  I  the  lucky  man  .your  goin'  wid  ; 
and  are  you  the  happy  man  that 's  to  be  my  partner  ?  —  for  if  it 's  to 
be  so,  may-be  we  won^t  be  as  rich  as  any  two  gintlemen  in  the  counthiy . 
I  could  tidk  all  the  time  about  the  invaluable  discovery  I  've  made. 
The  whiskey.  Sir  —  d'  ye  mind  the  whiskey  ?  —  as  good  as  any  manufac- 
tured in  Ireland,  Sir ;  a  discovery  of  me  own,  Sir  ;  no  one,  Sir,  can  tell 
the  whiskey,  Sir,  that  I  distill.  Sir,  in  the  Seventh  Avenye,  Sir,  from  any 
that  comes  over  the  say.  Sir  —  from  ould  Ireland  itself.  Sir.  I  only 
want  the  money.  Sir ;  an'  Mr.  Dooly,  my  friend  —  our  friend  —  tells  me 
you  have  the  needful,  Sir ;  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  or  so.  It 's 
good.  Sir  :  it 's  illegant ;  the  whiskey  I  mane.  Oh !  it 's  beautiful ! 
the  smoky  taste ;  the  smell ;  it  does  n't  difier  a  hair  from  the  mountain- 
dew,  the  celebrated  whiskey  of  ould  Ireland ;  an*  it 's  a  fortune  for 
myself ;  only,  Sir,  I  have  n't  the  maneSf  Sir,  nor  the  remains  of  a  quar- 
ter dollar  to  go  in  business  with  ;  only  the  knowledge  of  the  buginees 
to  back  me ;  an'  that 's  a  fortune,  I  know  for  me,  any  day  or  any 
saison.' 

Smithers  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  extravagant  encomiums  he 
had  just  heard  from  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson,  relative  to  the  whiskey  dis- 
tilled in  the  *  Seventh  Avenye,'  nor  as  to  the  friture  fortune  in  reserve  for 
him,  because  he  had  been  prepared  for  all  this  by  his  friend  Dooly,  who 
had  given  him  the  assurances  that  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
him,  and  that  he  must  make  the  connection  with  Jackson  at  once. 

The  matter  thereupon  was  concluded  between  them,  the  co-partner- 
ship entered  into,  but  with  the  particular  details  of  which  I  was  not 
informed,  except;  that  I  heard  Smithers  frimished  the  gold,  and  Mister 
Phelim  Jackson  the  brass  —  that  is,  the  game  of  brag  —  on  which  he 
assumed  that  the  Irish  whiskey  distilled  in  the  Seventh  Avenye,  under 
the  name  of  '  Andrew  Smithers  and  Company,'  '  was  aquil  to  any 
whiskey  made  in  ould  Ireland,'  and  this  he  persisted  in  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  occasions. 

The  business  went  on  surpassingly  Well ;  that  is,  the  manufacture  of 
the  article ;  but  that  did  n't  go  off  quite  as  well.  A  laige  quantity  was 
on  hand,  and  sales  were  slov. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  their  connection  in  business  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Smithers  in  a  professional  way.  An  old  creditor  of 
Smithers,  in  his  stock  operations,  obtained  judgment  against  him  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  issued  execution  thereon  against  him  ;  and  with 
this  petite  biUet  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  store  or  depot  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  puncheons 
of  the  whiskey  distilled  in  the  Seventh  Avenue,  under  the  care  of  Mister 
Phelim  Jackson. 

I  communicated  to  Smithers  my  business,  and  with  a  coolness  pecu- 
liar to  old  stagers,  who  were  familiar  with  such  matters,  and  who 
did  not  fear  the  visits  of  such  as  me,  he  observed,  '  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  execution,  and  he  would  not,  if  he  could  ;  that  I  could  n't  do 
any  thing  with  the  property  in  the  building,  as  it  was  partnership  pro- 
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pertj ;  and  he  gaeaaed  tliat  I  might  as  well  xnoye  on,  and  feek  some 
other  cnstomeT,  where  a  levy  would  stick  and  hang/ 

Now,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  man  was  disposed  to  '  hlnff '  me,  or 
Aether  it  was  fear  that  actuated  him  in  desiring  to  get  rid  of  me  so 
unoeiemoniously ;  for  I  was  accompanied  hy  an  occasional  asEdstant  of 
mine,  whose  countenance  and  demeanor  and  general  appearance  was, 
to  say  the  least,  very  like  a  pirate  —  a  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  thick, 
sha^y  Uack  whiskers ;  hlack,  stuhhy,  scruhby  hair ;  and  a  stout,  thick- 
set body,  with  1^  and  arms  like  a  giant,  and  hands  that  would  seem 
aUe  to  grind  or  crush  into  powder  every  thing  that  impeded  the  closing 
of  his  temhle  fists. 

I  thereupon  gently  intimated  to  Smithers  that  it  was  my  duty  to  levy 
upon  and  seize  his  *  right,  title,  and  interest  of,  in,  and  to  the  co-partner- 
■hip  property,'  and  also  that  it  was  my  intention  to  place  a  keeper  in 
charge  of  the  same ;  and  further,  that  none  of  the  property  would  he 
pemiitted  to  he  taken  away,  or  sold,  or  delivered  ;  and  that  with  this 
knowledge  of  my  duties  in  this  matter,  I  respectfully  declined  lus  invi- 
taticm  to  *  noove  on,'  as  I  then  had  a  levy  which  he  would  find,  to  his 
mortification,  would  '  stick  and  hang.' 

My  assistant  upon  this  announcement  grinned  with  pleasure,  that  is, 
if  a  curling  of  the  month,  imbedded  in  such  a  growth  of  hair,  and  the 
eyes  distended  to  their  utmost,  can  be  called  evidence  of  a  pleasant 
emotion.  To  me  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  a  pleasurable  duty  in 
him,  and  such  it  proved  to  be. 

My  assistant  was  hereupon  constituted  by  me  as  the  '  man  in  poa- 
aesBion,'  and  I  gave  him  special  injunctions  not  to  leave  the  place  for  a 
moment,  as  I  feared  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  run  the  whis- 
key off  should  there  be  no  one  there  to  keep  a  still  and  sure  watch  all 
the  time  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  had  a  slight  misgiving  that  my 
Dick,  as  he  was  called,  although  able  to  stand  up  against  a  regiment  of 
men,  would  surely  fall  down  in  looking  at  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Strang  man.  Whiskey ;  and  I  then  determined  (fefuful  issue,  as  some 
would  say)  to  place  another  keeper  beside  Dick,  that  he  might  counsel, 
aid,  and  watch  the  other  ,*  and  net  kind  reader,  was  an  Irishman ! 

Start  not,  nor  deem  me  unwise  in  this  latter  appointment,  to  place 
an  Irishman  in  charge  of  whiskey  under  these  circumstances.  It  was 
an  excellent  arrangement.  I  knew  my  man,  and  I  knew  with  whom 
be  was  to  deal.  He  was  sober,  steady,  active,  devoted,  and  honest ;  he 
was  just  the  man  for  the  emergency.  None  knew  better  than  he  of 
tiie  firailties  of  his  countrymen,  and  none  knew  better  how  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  edges  of  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson,  who,  af^r  all,  was  the 
most  to  be  feared  by  me  in  the  encounter  which  must  inevitably  take 
plaoe  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  should  meet. 

It  was  but  a  little  while  afler,when  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  demanded  to  know,  '  in  the  Ercles  vein,'  '  by  what  right  I 
presumed  to  levd  upon  his  goods  ?'  *  By  right  of  my  office,'  I  replied  , 
'  and  by  virtue  of  an  execution  against  Mr.  Smithers,  I  helve  levied  upon 
his  goods,  not  yours,  Mr.  Jackson.' 

'An*  are  ye  goin'  to  stay  my  property  under  an  execution  against 
him !  *  queried  Mr.  Jackson,  swaggeringly. 
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'Aye,  am  I ;  becaiue  your  interest  in  the  pxoperty  is  indiiriaible,  and 
hence  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  whole,  in  order  to  umnire  his  interest.  1 
am  sorry,  bat  I  can't  help  it.' 

'  What  are  ye  goin'  to  do  -with  it  ?  *  asked  he,  savagely. 

'Sell  it  at  pnblic  auction,  in  six  days,  to  the  highest  ladder/  I 
replied. 

'  Well,'  oontinaed  he,  in  a  somewhat  softened  manner, '  may-be  ye  '11 
have  luck,  good  luck,  d  'ye  mind  that  f  an'  perhaps  ye  '11  have  rale 
bidders,  joUy  fellows,  wid  the  cash.  It  '11  take  a  mighty  deal  of  that 
to  buy  Smithers'  interest ; '  and  then,  resuming  his  high  tone,  he  bade 
me  '  beware  of  trespassing  on  his  rights  ;  for,  as  there  was  law  to  be 
got  for  the  paying  for  it,'  (a  particularly  bright  thought  that,)  *  he 
would  give  me  the  divil's  dance,  and  that  I  should  caper  an  Irish  jig  to 
an  Irish  air,  as  nimbly  as  a  rat-tat-too  on  a  dhrum.' 

'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Jackson,'  I  observed, '  we  will  see  to  that  when  the 
time  arrives ;  it  is  certainly  of  no  consideration  at  this  time  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate your  music ;  it  is  time  enough  for  me  to  dance  when  your  music 
commences ;  and,  by  the  bye,  if  I  must  dance,  I  would  be  well  contented 
to  dance  to  such  lively  music  as  an  Irish  jig  calls  for.' 

'  Oh  !  banin  yer  jests,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  evidently  softened 
down  by  my  coolness  of  demeanor,  '  it 's  not  yer  sweet  self  I  'm  oppos- 
ing, but  the  act  yer  doing.  Oh !  by  the  holy  Moses !  wish-a-loo ! 
Smithers'  interest,  may-be  ye  'U  be  afther  delivering  it ; '  and  then, 
dropping  his  voice,  which  had  been  considerably  elevated,  he  looked  at 
me,  and  giving  to  his  mouth  a  peculiarly  arch  expression,  he  said  :  '  I  'd 
like  to  spake  with  ye  in  a  whisper,  only  one  word,  Sir,  upon  the  honor  of 
an  Irishman,  Sir ; '  and,  inclinmg  his  mouth  to  my  ear,  he  whispered 
his  question :  '  How  are  ye  going  to  deliver  an  indivisible  interest  where 
two  parties  have  an  aquil  right  to  the  thing  itself,  and  one  opposing  the 
transfer?' 

'  You  shall  see,  Mr.  Jackson,  how  it  is  done  when  the  time  comee 
round.' 

'  Or,  as  the  good  book  says,'  interrupted  he  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  ia 
the  evil  thereof,  and  I  think  there 's  avil  enough  in  the  attempt  any 
way,  Mr.  ShertflT.  But  there 's  no  use  in  my  spakin'  any  more  about 
it ;  for  a  jabbering  tongue  can  do  no  good  aginst  the  law,  if  that  is  the 
law.  YeTl  excuse  me,  Mr.  Sheriff;  may-be  I've  been  over-warm, 
and  I  '11  wait  till  the  day ;  and  so,  taking  my  lave  of  you.  Sir,  I  bid  ye 
good-day,  Sir.* 

And  thus  he  left  me.  Meanwhile,  till  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  no- 
thing of  importance  occurred.  My  keepers  remained  in  constant  charge, 
and  I  suppose,  because  it  was  but  reasonable  in  me  to  expect  during  Uie 
time  between  the  levy  and  sale,  as  my  notices  were  posted,  that  fiiere 
were  numerous  tasters  of  the  whiskey,  expectant  buyers,  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  scrubs,  and  such  like,  and  last,  not  least,  that  my  men  in  poa- 
session  did  the  same.  And,  sure  enough,  my  swarthy,  dark-complex- 
ioned keeper  'went  in'  considerably,  and  with  Dooly,  the  friend  of 
Smithers,  and  Jackson  and  Smithers,  had,  as  I  afterward  learned,  a 
jolly  buff  of  it  every  night  together,  in  draughts  of  the  whiskey  made 
into  a  pleasant  compound,  (though  I  wot  not  in  that  behalf,)  with  tho 
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addition  of  sogai  and  a  dice  of  lemon,  called  bot  wluakey-punoh,  -with 
wliicli  they  got  thioagli  the  long  cold  houn  of  the  winter  nighta,  snugly 
enoogfa,  I  fiuicy,  and  consideiably  tight,  and  flexible  too.  But  my 
Iiiflh  keeper  —  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  cat  refuse  to  lap  milk,  or  eat 
nepeta  f  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  poison  with  a  stoical  philosophy, 
well  knowing  that  it  was  his  death-draught ;  and  as  natural  as  the  cat- 
nip is  to  the  feline  species,  so  is  the  draught  of  a  drop  of  the  mountain- 
dew  to  the  Milesian ;  and,  with  the  Grecian  philosopher,  my  Irish  cus- 
todian would  have  deemed  a  drink  of  the  *  craythur '  as  so  much  rank 
poison ;  yet,  unlike  him,  he  would  bare  refused  to  drink  it,  and  through 
my  modem  Greek  philosopher  I  must  confess  that  the  success  of  my 
final  disposition  of  Smithers'  interest  was  mainly  dependent.  Blessinga 
on  your  head,  honest,  faithful  Pat  Murphy !  The  day  of  sale  came  on, 
and  all  was  ready  ;  the  plaintiff  in  the  execution  being  present  to  buy, 
with  the  advice  of  his  attorney ;  but,  with  all  the  extra  advertising,  the 
same  being  published  in  the  newspapers,  there  were  but  a  few  persons 
present ;  but  among  that  few  was  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson,  Smithers'  co- 
partner, prepared,  as  Isupposed  he  was,  for  the  evil  day,  to  give  metiie 
merry  music  promised  by  him  in  the  Irish  jig  that  I  was  to  dance  so 
nimbly  to  as  '  a  rat-tat-too  on  a  dhrum.'  I  announced  the  sale,  the 
terms,  and  under  what  process  the  sale  was  to  be  made, '  all  the  right, 
tiHe,  and  interest  of  Andrew  Smithera,  of,  in,  and  to  the  co-part- 
nership property  of  Andrew  Smithers  and  Company,'  and,  mounting 
a  bench  I  proceeded  to  sell.  '  What  will  you  bid  ?  give  me  a  bid  if  you 
please,  gentlemen,'  cried  I,  appealingly,  finding  that  it  dragged.  '  Give 
me  a  bid.  How  much  will  you  bid  ?  Give  me  a  bid ;  any  thing  you 
please,  gentlemen,'  and  my  eye  caught  a  nod  firom  Phelim  Jackson. 
'What'syour  bid,  Jackson?  How  much!' 

*  Not  a  haporth,'  answered  he,  sullenly. 

'  Give  me  a  bid,'  I  cried  again.  '  Who  bids  ?  Any  thing  yon  please.' 
Has  any  one  ever  noticed  at  Sherififs  sales  that  where  there  is  doubt 
with  one  it  becomes  general  in  the  company  t  So  it  was  here :  no  one 
would  bid ;  no  one  would  open  his  mouth,  notwithstanding  my  appeals. 
I  looked  around  me  for  an  encouraging  nod,  and,  unlike  Cain,  I  found 
it  not ;  what  was  a  land  of  refuge  to  him  would  have  been,  in  the  ab- 
stract, a  bow  of  promise  to  me.  '  Give  me  a  l»d,  gentlemen,  do  give 
me  a  bid ;  any  thing.'  All  was  blank ;  not  a  sound,  not  a  miu> 
mnr  in  response.  'Ah  ! '  thought  I,  as  I  saw  a  man  come  in  at  that 
moment,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  seemingly  exceeding  careful  of 
the  money  they  contained, '  hero  is  a  man  who  will  heed  my  appeals. 
Give  me  a  bid.  Sir,'  addressing  him,  and  to  his  inquiry  what  I  was 
selling,  I  answered  him :  *A11  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  Andrew 
Smithers,  of,  in,  and  to  the  co-partnership  property  and  e^cts  of 
Andrew  Smithers  and  Company.' 

'  Give  me  a  bid ;  any  thing  you  please.' 

*  Well,  I  '11  give  six-and-arquarter  cents,'  cried  he. 

'  ^-and-a-quarter  cents,'  echoed  I,  sententiously,  an  echo  scarcely 
sndilde,  and,  gaining  courage  by  the  bid  of  the  new-comer,  I  lustily 
etied  out, '  Six-and-a-quarter  cents,  six-and-a^quarter  cents ;  going  at 
lix ^ 
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'Twal^e-and-^rhal^'  oned  aaothot  Now  thk  wu  pmrnking :  dou- 
bling ^e  bid  80  BOOB  ww  not  w  bad.  <  TwelT04uid-a-half  oent^'  I 
lepoated.    *  Will  any  one  give  me  an  adttnce f    Going!  gomg!' 

<  Bighteen-and-thrafrqnaxter  oenta,'  died  mat  my  fint  bidder ;  *  I 
ain't  afiraid  of  bidding.    I  ain't  mean ;  1 11  giye  eighteai-and*tbieo- 
qumler  oenli^' said  he.    '  Bkand  stranger  1 '  tfaon^tl;  "t  is  with  yoo,  . 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  give/    *  BighteenHmd^hiefrqnarter  cents,  going, 
going,  go ' 

'  Twenty-five  oents,'  cried  a  new  vmee. 

*  Twenty-fiTO,  twenty^five,  going ;  twenty*five»  twenty-five.  "Willany 
one  give  an  adTanee  9 '  No  answer :  all  looked  Uank.  '  Twenty-five 
cents,'  repeated  I ;  '  twenty-fire,  twasty-five,  twenty-five^  twenty-five : 
going!  goingl  and  it  is  twenty-five,  going!  going  I  going!  gone!  Who 
is  t£i  pon^aser  9  the  name,  Sir  ? '  and  &  entire  company  looked 
aghast.    '  The  name  9  yoor  naoi»9 ' 

'  I  buys  it  ibr  do  hUiwtifl^'  he  ancweaed,  <  and  here  is  de  monish,' 
holding  the  purchsse-money  tightly  between  finger  and  thnmb ;  '  and 
▼enl  gits  de  goots  I  bays  de  gadi,  and  nieht  before.' 

The  mountain  had  labored,  and  this  was  the  lesolt.  The  plaintifi' 
had  emj^oyed  this  man  to  bid  finr  him,  and  twenty-five  cents  was  the 
Bum«total  of  my  sale ;  and  my  ensUaner,  it  seemed,  would  not  pay 
until  I  made  deliveiy  of  the  prapesky,  or  until  I  had  gnaxanleed  the 
t  transfer  to  himof  theoQEporealaenditament,  (if  I  may  Imrow  a  phrsae 
bam  another  branch  of  the  law,)  and  when  be  gets  die  goods  he  pays 
the  cash,  and  not  before. 

'And  when  will  you  take  the  geods9  now,  if  I  deliver  tfaamt ' 
asked  I. 

'  No ! '  answered  he ;  *  pecanse  I  haf  no  blace  fer  boot  him  in  yooal 
now.  I  cose  and  kits  a  bface,  and  I  lets  yon  know  dis  afternoon  van  I 
dakes  de  goots.' 

Here  was  another  dilemma.  The  puzehaser  demanded  a  delivery  of 
'  the  interest,'  by  a  deliviery  of  the  property ;  and  this  was  insisted  on 
by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintifii  an  emiaent  eoonsellor,  and  learned  in 
the  law,  who  maintained  that,  as  I  was  in  possession  of  the  property 
fixun  the  moment  I  levied,  nainlerniptedly,  until  the  sale  todc  place, 
that  I  vras,  therefine,  neoessaiily  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  purchaser  if 
he  demanded  the  delivery. 

Now,  this  was  apositien  I  oonld  not  well  controvert,  coming  firom  so 
distinguished  a  law^ ;  yet  it  was  making  my  case  a  great  deal  wone 
thanlhadat  any  time  contemplated  or  bought  of,  because  I  had  hoped 
that'the  purchaser  wodd  have  been  content  to  file  his  bill  in  equity,  to 
reach  Smithers'  individual  surplus,  and  seek  his  rights  in  that  manner, 
rather  than  compel  me  to  the  porfetmance  of  so  imgracions  a  task.  ' 

I  prepared  myself  then  (finding  that  I  was  in  thu  unpleasant  predi- 
cament) to  mit  fer  the  movements  of  the  buyer,  who  promised  to  let 
me  know  during  the  afternoon  when  he  irould  be  ready  to  receive  the 
property.  I  wse  exceeding  patient,  but  I  ccnild  not  but  think  of  Mr. 
rhelim  Jackson,  pending  tUs  patience  of  mine.  How  would  he  take  it  9 
Would  he  interpose  his  rights  9  Would  he  by  fixrce  prevent  the  delivery 
of  the  property  9  and,  fiiuiUy,  would  he  be  a  living  witness  to  the  deli- 
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mr  of  an  indranble  tiuag,  in  tviiieli  two  paiiiM  had  an  eqnal  inter- 
eit?    Tkeae  were  qneBtioos  that  were  to  be  detormined  by  time  aknie. 

I  was  in&nned  in  due  time  by  tiie  plaintiff,  the  poicluwer,  that  he 
had  hind  a  oellar  for  the  pnipMe  of  atonng  the  wfaukey,  and  that  he 
voold  be  leadyfiv  the  leoeipt  theteof  at  any  time  dmiiigthe  next  day 
aoA  eoBvenient  to  myaelf ;  and,  with  a  view  of  airaiding  obatnictioiia 
ud  diffiwiltiea  on  the  part  of  the  partiea  intemtod,  I  told  hhn  *  that  I 
would  deliiFer  the  property  on  the  next  momiiig  at  aoYen  o'dodc,  day* 
<igiit,'  and  I  nqoeeted  him  to  be  onhandwithhiaeart^nen  andlaboieiB, 
•nl  at  the  aame  time  to  be  eaotioas,  and  not  to  oonminnieate  my  de- 
ogaa  to  any  one,  beeanfe  I  waa  aartufied  that  if  it  waa  known,  eveiiy 
obilade  ivoold  be  pot  in  feree  against  me. 

'  I  will  be  imy  aeeiet,'  amwered  he, '  and  I  will  be  ponctoaL  All 
ihall  he  leody ;  and  I  hope  that,  as  this  is  alll  ever  expeet  to  reeeiTe 
fiom  Smithen  &r  a  debt  cf  two  thoonand  doUan,  a  safe  delivery  of 
the  piBxthase  will  be  made,  and  that  ne  o^iosition  to  you  will  prevent 

And  so  ended  my  labors  fiir  that  day,  and  I  tried  to  fingetthe  matter 
4t  evening  time,  and  at  night  I  was  enjoying  that  rest  bo  essential  to 
loe,  in  preparation  Ibr  the  ensuing  monung's  woric ;  bat,  as '  there  is  no 
•eet  to  the  'wiefced,'  my  slnmbenng  in  the  '  small  hoars'  was  disturbed 
ay  sU  mannsr  of  hooid  dreams,  soggesfeed,  doabttess,  by  the  thoughts 
jf  sntiripated  waxfaie ;  and  a  voiee,  scarcely  audible,  seemed  to  wins- 
ier  to  ma— was  it  a  whisper?  —  '"Get op!  arise!  oome!'  and  my 
7es  opened,  and  I  listened,  and  still  the  voice  whiiqpend,  'Arise  !  come !  * 
I  thoi4^ ;  and  in  my  semi-waking  I  was  sore  that  the  voice  was  a 
living  one  ;  and  still  it  kept  repeating,  'Arise  I  come ! '  I  thooght  again, 
Wss  this  real  f  I  askedmyself;  and  I  looked  aroand,  taming  myself  in 
20J  bed,  and,  lo !  what  was  soggested  in  my  dream  was  realiaed  in  my 
waking.  Still  the  voice,  'Arisel  come  ! '  and  I  saw  that  my  faitfafnl 
Iiiik  keeper,  Pat  Morpl^stood  by  my  bed,  and  he  still  repeated  the 
words, 'Ariael  come!     will  yees be  afther risin' f ' 

<Well,Patriok,isityoB9  What's  the  matter  9  Why  are  yea  hers  f 
I  inqasped,  in  as  agitated  and  harried  a  tone  as  the  surprise  of  being 
7sked  at  the  time,  and  in  soeh  a  way,  might  be  en^eeted.  '  What 's 
'hehovf 

'It's  me,  sure,  %,  an'  the  matter  is  the  dtvil 's  about,  an'  I'm  here 
fiv  ssUa*  if  ye '11  plan  git  op  and  go  wid  me  and  chain  the  divil ;  an' 
it 's  six  o'eloek  in  tiie  morning,  8ir,  half  an  hoar  befere  day-light,  Sir. 
Come,  arise !  arke!' 

All  this  was  repeated  to  me  as  rapidly  almost  as  an  electric  shock. 
I  sdoed  him  to  state  to  me  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  caose  of  his 
distorbed  temper,  having  risen,  and  arranging  myself  the  while  to  ac- 
oompan^  him  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  for  such  I  was  assured  it  was  by 
the  eicited  manner  of  my  assistant ;  bnt  not  a  sentence  could  I  get 
fiom  him  in  reply.  He  paced  my  room  in  great  agitation.  Anxiety 
and  intensity  of  thought  completely  mailed  him  to  my  questions ;  bat 
occasionally  he  would,  as  his  heavy  feet  came  npon  ^e  floor,  stop,  and, 
looking  me  fall  in  the  face,  b^  me  to  '  hurry,'  while  the  monosylla' 
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bic  '  Up !  up  I  off  in  a  whiak ! '  seemed  to  leap  from  iiia  mootli  in 
very  fear,  aa  if  to  haaten  me  more  quickly  to  the  scene  of  action. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  hurried  aa  I  was,  I  would  not  permit  time 
to  linger,  and,  being  ready  to  go,  1  accompanied  Fat,  who,  on  our  way 
to  the  scene  of  action,  in  a  carriage  which  had  been  engaged  by  the 
plaindff  in  the  execution,  (thanks  to  hia  thoughtfulness,)  gare  me  aa 
connected  a  history  of  events  aa  his  nervous  and  excited  condition  would 
^low :  '  Sure,  Sir,  they  're  mounted,  all  ov  them ;  some  wid  swoords. 
Sir,  an'  knives,  fSiOi  cutlo^Aes,  an'  guns,  an'  piahtils,  an'  blunderbuahes. 
Sir ;  aye.  Sir,  wid  swoords,  Sir,  long  swoords,  an'  big  blunderbuahee, 
an'  round  cutlashes.  Sir ;  an^  they  swear  they  '11  cut  the  head  off  you 
gin  you  think  of  delivering,  Sir ;  an'  they  are  all  dhrunk  wid  the 
whif^ey  all  night  they  've  been  dhrinkin' ;  an'  Dick  along  wid  'em, 
dhrunk  enough,  I  'm  sure,  an'  meself,  Sir,  is  the  only  sober  man  among 
'em.  Oh!  yes.  Sir,  Dick 's  aa  dhrunk  as  the  rest,  an'  it  'a  sorry  I  am 
to  say  so.  An'  Dooly,  and  Jackson,  and  Smithers,  they  're  all  there, 
wid  some  more  ov  the  whiskey  boys.  Sir,  aU  mounted.  Sir,  wid  the 
guns,  and  swoords,  and  cutlaahes,  blunderbuahes,  and  pishtila,  ready  to 
cut  off  yer  head.  Oh !  hush-a-loo,  have  mercy  on  thim.  It 's  not 
afeard  I  am,  only ^ 

'And  so,  my  faithful  friend,'  said  I,  inteiruptmg  him, '  they  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  and  prepared,  I  suppose,  to  resist  me. 
So,Bo:  there'ssevenor  eight  of  them,  eh?  and  they 've  been  drinking 
all  night  so  as  to  keep  their  courage  up  to  the  blood-heat  point.  And 
they  are  all  armed,  too ;  and  Dick  has  gone  in,  too ;  ho 's  with  the  rest 
of  them,  eh?' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  an'  sorry  I  am  for  it.  Sir.' 

'  I  do  n't  believe  it,'  said  I  to  myself. 

And  the  carriage  rapidly  drove  on  and  on,  yet  the  time  waa  slowly 
creeping  apace,  not  fast  enough  for  my  excited  condition.  I  spoke  to 
the  driver,  and  bade  him  drive  faster.  He  increased  his  speed,  and  on 
we  went  down  Broadway  faster  than  the  corporation  ordinances  would 
allow,  tumed  into  a  street  to  the  left,  and  then  into  another,  and  then 
at  the  comer,  being  near  to  my  point  of  destination,  I  jumped  from  the 
carriage  and,  for  a  moment  only,  stopped  and  meditated  upon  my  course 
of  action.  I  was  in  time ;  the  appointed  hour  had  not  yet  come.  It 
still  lacked  about  fifteen  minutes  of  seven  o'clock. 

Having  surveyed  my  ground,  and  my  determination  being  fixed,  I 
proceeded  to  enter  the  premises.  I  was  startled  for  a  moment  to  hear 
the  voices  inside.  I  hesitated,  while  my  ear  rung  with  the  sounds  of  a 
drunken  chorus  they  were  singing : 

<  Tbek  a  whiff  let  us  take — then  the  whiskey  we  'U  quaff, 
And  a  waUop  we  '11  giro  to  the  meddlers/ 

That  last  meant  me,  or  one  of  us. 

'  Och !  murder.  Sir  I  d^  ye  hear  that  ? '  said  Murphy,  looking  at  me 
with  sad  affright  in  his  face. 

'  I  do  ;*  and  they  kept  on  singing  : 

'  And  a  wallop  we  'II  grjye  to  the  meddlers.' 
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I  entered  the  place,  and  every  thing  was  aa  Pat  had  informed  me. 
Mister  Phelim  Jackson  was  the  prominent  man  of  the  party.  He  was 
standing  when  I  entered,  his  aim  extended,  witii  a  tomhler  in  his  hand, 
and  he  repeated  the  chorus  in  part, '  and  a  walbp,'  when  his  right  arm 
dropped,  filling  the  contents  of  the  tnmhlerinthe  motion,  '  and  awol,' 
faiocnped  he,  and  he  looked  amazed;  and  whether  he  was  more  staggered 
by  the  libations  he  had  indulged  in,  or  by  the  suddenness  of  my  entrance, 
I  cannot  say,  bat  he  was  '  gloriously  drunk,'  and  so  were  all  his  fellows. 
Dooly  was  lying  on  a  settee,  stretched  oat  on  his  back,  and  his  arm 
would  occasionally  move,  as  if  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to  lus  mouth, 
while  he  muttered,  '  wollop^med  —  hic^dlers,  give  to  a  cool ; '  but 
he  was  in  a  beautiful  state  of  obliviousness.  Here  in  a  comer,  so  that 
he  couldn't  well  fall  off  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  his  head 
l*M>gingr  over  the  back,  was  Smithers.  He  was  clean  gone.  Nothing 
remained  of  him  but  tiie  shadow ;  and  two  others  of  the  party  were  in 
the  same  condition,  only  they  were  on  the  floor,  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. There  yet  remained  two,  who,  with  Jackson,  were  bent  on 
ressting  me  ;  that  is,  as  fax  as  their  condition  would  aUow.  They  were 
not  so  helplessly  drunk  but  that  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
and  there,  sitting  by  the  stove,  apparently  a  long  way  '  over  the  bay,' 
sat  my  Dick,  who,  when  I  first  looked  at  him,  caught  my  eye,  giving  mc 
a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  all 's  well,'  and  I  understood  it.  The 
party  of  seven  was,  by  Dick's  shrewdness  reduced  to  three,  and  they 
oranbined  were  -not  more  than  one  good  man,  saving,  of  course,  the 
weapons  with  which  they  were  respectively  aimed.  Dick  had  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  glass  on  this  occasion,  although  appearing  to  the 
conspiratars  to  drink  every  time  with  them.  He  deluded  them  in  this 
manner.  They  knowing  that  their  attack  must  be  on  him,  as  him  they 
feared,  because  of  his  immense  strength  and  endurance  ;  and  it  was 
this  seeming  asaodation  with  them  that  alarmed  Pat  Murphy,  who 
afterwards  declared  '  that 't  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  iver 
beoi  desaved  by  a  man,'  yet  he  had  a  lingering  idea  that '  Dick,  for 
the  purpose  of  kapin'  his  hand  in,  tuck  a  dhnnk  oust  in  a  while '  -^  an 
Irish  bcdl  all  over. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jackson,'  said  I,  afUr  surveying  the  ground,  and 
when  that  individual  had  recovered  himself  somewhat  from  the  sur- 
prise I  had  thrown  him  into  by  my  appearance  at  that  early  hour,  so 
unexpectedly.  '  Good  morning.  Sir ;  I  see  you  are  early  at  your  store, 
ah !  and  you  have  some  friends,  too  I  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  my 
presence  here  this  morning  ?  Armed  too  !  I  declare !  What's  this?  — 
a  sword  fastened  to  your  waist,  and  these  pistols  too  in  your  vest 
pocket,  eh  ?  GKnng  to  shoot  some  body  ?  And  your  friends,  too  ;  I  see 
they  are  armed ;  gans  in  the  eomer ;  cutlasses ;  well  —  very  well  — ' 

'I  —  I  ^'  stuttered  he,  intenruplang  me. 

'  Seven  of  yoa,'  continued  I, '  all  armed  to  the  teeth ;  a  very  puissant 
party  you  are  truly ;  and  I  hear  you  are  going  to  cut  my  head  off,  and 
blow  me  to  smithers,  to  pieces  ;  IS  it  80  ? ' 

*  Any  bib-bib-body  that  inter-fe-fe-feres  vwth  mim-mim-mim-my  pip- 
py-pwipeity,'  hiccuped  he  in  reply,  'I'm  er  gig-gig- going  ter-ter  to 
duet,  Sr,  ler4er-like  a  dog.  Sir,  or-or  a  robber.  Sir.  and  these  here 
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gen-gen-gentlemen,  Sir,  aie  here  to  assist  mim-mim-me  in  the  prefienra- 
ya-tion  in  'em,  Sir.    I)'  ye  he-he-hear  that,  %  ? ' 

<  I  do,  Sir,  and  despite  your  brag,  I  am  here  to  deliyer  the  property  I 
fldd  yesterday/ 

'  1  e  'd  liietter  not,'  ohaerved  the  two  remaining  firienda  of  Jackson's, 
who  maintained  their  equilibrium  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  *  We  'm 
here.  Sir,  continued  one  of  them,  staggering  and  pitching,  and  swaying 
to-aiid-fro, '  to  staxid  up  for  the  xir-rir-rights  of  this  here  gen-gen-gentle- 
man ;  ye-yes,  Sir,  we  are.* 

'  I  hope  you  will  always  stand  up  &r  your  friends,  but  my  busineas  is 
with  Mr.  Jackson,  and  I  11  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  trouble  me. 
Attend  to  your  own  affairs,  and  don't  attempt  to  interfere  with  me,  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  the  sheriff' 

This  was  a  settler,  and  they  quietly  slunk  away,  and  repeating 
to  one  another,  'He*s  the  she-sher-sheriff;  all's  nght;  let^s  go; 
'  t  wont  do,'  sought  that  refuge  their  drunken  state  needed,  by  quietly 
dropping  into  chairs  and  falling  fast  asleep. 

My  men,  Dick  and  Pat,  hereupon  desired  to  know  my  orders.  I  sent 
Pat  to  see  if  the  plaintiff,  with  his  cartmen  and  laboreis,  weie  in  the 
neighborhood— the  appointed  meeting-place ;  and  to  my  directions  to 
Dick  to  get  the  falls  and  tackle  ready,  ne  answered  lugubriously  *  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  before  the  party  had  got  too  drunk,  they 
had  unshipped  the  tackle  from  the  hoist-wheel ;  that  it  would  haye 
been  rashness  in  him  to  haye  attempted  to  preyent  it ;  that  he  had  to 
appear  to  them  as  joining  with  them  ;  and  he  doubted  not  I  saw  the 
wisdom  of  his  manoeuyre,  particularly  when  he  had  got  them  all  so 
blindly  drunk  that  only  one  could  stand,  and  he  not  steadily.' 

Patrick  returned  immediately,  giying  me  the  infonnaticm  that  all  was 
ready  ;  and  calling  in  my  laborers,  I  cut  open  the  hatchway,  which  had 
been  tightly  nailed  and  spiked  down.  I  directed  them  what  to  do,  when 
Mr.  Jackson  protested  as  well  as  he  could  against  ^  act,  as  *  he  would 
hold  eyery  one  liable  to  him  as  trespassers ;  and  he  declared  further 
that  he  would  shoot  any  body  and  cut  him  in  pieces  who  dared  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  with  his  property,'  hearing  which,  Dick  went  to  him 
and  told  him  that  he,  Dick,  wanted  his  swoid  and  pistols. 

'  Sword  and  pistols,  Dick ! '  repeated  he ;  *  ye  shall  ha-haye  them  ; 
ye-yer  a  man,  eyery  inch  of  you.  Dear  Dick,  my  boj,  ye  '11  fi-fi-fight 
'em  for  me.  Dear  Dick,  won't  you  t  Take  care  of  mim-my  rights. 
Dick,  ye  're  a  good  fif-fif-feJlow,  so  you  are.' 

And  by  this  time  the  pistols  and  sword  were  in  Dick's  possession. 

And  then,  finding  that  the  entire  par^  were  disarmed,  Mr.  Phelim 
Jackson  though  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  inyasion  of  his  persona) 
rights,  threatened  the  direst  yengeance  of  the  law  upon  all  of  us. 

The  property  was,  afler  a  while,  all  deliyered  without  further  inter- 
ruption, and  snugly  stored  in  a  cellar  in  Beayer-street,  and  in  the  pes 
session  of  the  purchaser  of  all  of  Smithers'  interest ;  and  so  with  the 
present  position  of  the  whiskey  I  had  nothing  further  to  do. 

And  ihe  plaintiff,  the  purchaser,  and  present  owner,  with  Jackson, 
of  the  property,  how  securely  he  was,  as  he  fancied,  in  the  possession 
cf  the  whiskey.     The  entire  matter  had  cost  him  but  about  one  hundred 
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dollaiB.  YfaA  he  not  tlie  poflBeaKrof  his  newly-acquiiedprqieTty,  worth 
about  three  thonwand  dollara  f  He  had  only  puichased  Smithen'  inter- 
art.  Jackian'8  right  in  the  property  was  not  divested ;  and  as  long  as 
Jadnoii  knew  of  the  depositcnry,  jnrt  so  long  could  he  exercise  equal 
ewnenhip  in  the  same ;  because  i£  a  man  owns  property,  and  cannot 
pot  his  hand  upon  it,  he  is  in  no  better  condition  than  if  he  owns  none 
at  all.  It  was  not  so  with  Jackson ;  and  the  property  was  liable  still 
fiir  the  indiyidual  debts  of  Jackson,  as  well  as  for  the  co-partnership 
debts  of  Smithers  and  Company.  Alas !  fi>r  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
plaintiff's  purchase ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  whiskey,  I  was 
waited  i^on  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dooly,  who  by  this  time  had  safely  got 
tfaxoogh  his  '  drunk,'  and  he  desired  to  know  if  I  could  serve  a  writ  for 
him.  He  wanted  a  levy  made  upon  a  large  lot  of  whiskey  in  punch- 
eons, stored  in  a  cellar  in  Beavernrtreet.  The  execution  was  in  his 
&vcnr,  for  four  thousand  doUars  against  Andrew  Smithers  and  Phelim 
Jackson,  constituting  the  firm  of  Smithers  and  Company,  and  he  begged 
me  '  not  to  stand  on  the  order  of  my  going,  but  go  at  once.' 

This  was  then  the  proper  way,  the  Intimate  mode  to  recover  the 
property  again,  or  rather  to  preserve  it  to  the  creditors  of  Smithers  and 
Company ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  returning  reason  induced  them 
to  consult  counsel  in  ^  matter,  who  advised  that  the  property  was 
joint  property,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm 
jointly.  Judgment  had  been  thereupon  confeseed  by  Andrew  Smithen 
and  Phelim  Jackson,  execution  issued,  and  a  levv  made  ;  and  when  the 
poichaser  of  Smithers'  interest  was  infimned  of'^  matters  as  they  stood, 
his  rage  was  boundless.  He  eould  do  nothing,  however,  yet  he  gave 
forth  a  complaint  that  he  had  bought  a  little  experience  in  the  law,  but 
he  fancied  he  paid  a  little  too  dear  for  the  whiskey. 

Well,  then,  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  whiskey  was  sold  by  me, 
absolutely  under  the  last  aforesaid  execution.  Dooly  was  there,  and 
Smithers  was  there,  and  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson  was  there,  each  smiling 
in  torn  at  the  favorable  vseae  the  whiskey  had  taken,  under  the  new 
execution.  It  was  purchased  by  Dooly,  the  plaintifj;  and  taken  back  to 
the  place  finom  whence  I  had  delivered  it. 

l£r.  Phelim  Jackson  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  method  of 
delivering  an  indivisible  interest ;  but '  he  could  n't  for  all  the  world,' 
as  he  said,  'tell  how  it  was  done.  Bedad  I '  said  he,  *  Sheriff,  seven  of 
us  were  there,  on  that  night.  Sir,  do  you  see,  to  prevent  the  thing.  We 
were  all  prepared ;  but  on  the  honor  of  an  Irishman '  —  and  he  bowed 
very  low  at  that — '  not  against  you,  to  resist  the  transfer ;  and  we  all 
got  mellow.  Sir,  ripe.  Sir,  as  blushing  peaches ;  and  one  was  got  down, 
and  another,  and  six  of  us  were  packed  up,  Sir,  in  oat-male,  distilled, 
and  I  was  left  blooming  all  alone,  all  alone.  D'  ye  think,  Sir,  I  could 
sfataad  and  see  my  whiskey  whisked  off  by  a  fellow  like  that.  Sir,  that 
was  mane  enough  to  bid  a  quarter-dollar  unr  it  ?    Ah  I  no,  no,  Sir.' 

' Ton  couldn't  stand  any  way,  and  it  was  my  opinion,  too,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, that  you  could  not  see  either.  You  were  felicitously  whiskey-blind 
and ' 

'Oh!  bother,  Sheriff!'  interrupted  he,  'not  another  word;   none 
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of  that  now ;  I  'm  done ;  but  I  '11  pramiae  you  one  thing,  that  in  what- 
ever similar  emergency  I  may  be  placed  in,  the  law,  Sir,  firvt  ehall  be 
respected,  becauBe,  Sir,  its  ample  enough  to  protect  every  one  that  relies 
upon  it ;  and  upon  my  word,  as  I  am  a  true  son  of  the  Emerald  Lde, 
that  was  the  first  as  it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be  engaged 
in  resLsting  the  law,  or  in  inciting  a  '  whisikey  insurrection.' ' 


EVENING      ON      THE      PAOIFIO. 


In  the  Pacific's  heaving  breast 
The  burning  sun  his  red  disc  Uves^ 

And  sinks  in  purple  clouds  to  rest 
Upon  his  bed  of  ocean  waves. 

He  lingers  on  Uie  breaking  crest 
Of  billows  blue,  in  sparklmg  sheen; 

Then  seeks  the  chamb^  of  the  West^ 
In  solt  expiring  tints  of  green. 

Before  the  fifeshening  evening  breeze 
Our  white-winged  vessel  filster  flies: 

Around  her  flash  the  sparkling  seas» 
Above  her  bend  the  stany  i^es. 

Around  us  rolls  an  ooean  blue^ 
The  Southern  Gross  bums  on  the  sky, 

Where  silver  islands  spread  to  view, 
And  float  in  sapphire  seas  on  high. 

The  fuiTow  of  our  course  afiur 
Ib  mariced  by  phosphorescent  lights 

As  if  some  shattered  foiling  star 
Had  scattered  showers  of  firagments  bright 

Before  the  ship's  majestic  bows 
The  fleecy  foam  rolls  up  like  snow, 

As  swiftly  through  the  seas  she  ploughs, 
And  springs  to  meet  her  ooean  foes. 

The  stars  above  are  burning  bright ; 

Aroimd,  the  waves  are  dancing  fl«e; 
Thus  could  I  ever  sail  at  night 

On  the  Pacific's  moonlit  sea. 
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THE   OLD   TEAK   AND   THE   NEW 


BT     OLATDX     BALOBO. 


Out  I  oatt  OldYiab, 
With  eyes  so  blear, 

And  locks  unkempt  and  hoary; 
Down  to  thy  tomb^ 
And  with  its  gloom 

Pall  thee  and  thy  poor  story : 
For  see  appear 
The  glad  New-Yiab, 

With  shining  curls  all  roary; 
With  glances  bright 
And  robe  of  ligh^ 

And  fimn  of  new-bom  gbiy. 

Out  I  oat  I  OldTiab, 

Nor  linger  here^ 
Grown  old  in  woe  and  blunder : 

With  cares  distraug^t^ 

With  sorrow  fraught^ 
Thou  palsied,  bootless  wonderl 

Pluck  off  that  dim 

And  gemless  rim, 
And  rend  thy  robes  asunder; 

And,  crownless  aU, 

And  naked,  crawl 
In  shame  the  cold  earth  uider. 

What  hast  thou  done^ 

Thou  grizzly  One  1 
That  we  should  heed  thy  dyings 

But  with  thy  snows 

Brought  countless  woes — 
Dear  Pbaob  thy  kiss  denying? 

What  ancient  wrong, 

What  error  strong^ 
But  for  thy  smile  was  yieing? 

Kaught  hast  thou  dons^ 

0  fruitless  One! 
The  weary  world  is  sighing. 

Pause  not  to  waste 

A  moment — haste  t 
Kor  cast  a  look  behind  thee ; 

Leaving  thy  diillSi 

Deep-seated  ills, 
And  all  thy  works  unkindly : 

Leaye  all  thou  hast 

Of  error  past, 
Done  ruthlessly  and  blindly; 

For,  see  appear 

The  glad  Nxw-Year, 
In  utter  death  to  wmd  theel 
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Burns  Wilmot  Obiswold.  With  Twenty-one  Portnits  of  Distingniahed  Women. 
New-York:  D.  Applroh  axp  Gompaxt. 

No  book  has  appeared  for  a  long  period  calcnlated  in  itself  to  excite  bo  nmdi 
attention,  and  make  so  great  an  impresBion  as '  The  Republican  Conrt^'  by 
BuFus  Wilmot  Gbiswold.  The  ivelLknowB  ability  of  the  author,  his  varied 
learning  and  research,  the  aocess  he  has  had  to  anthorities,  the  large  and  Taki- 
able  collection  of  manoscriptB  in  his  own  posBeeeion,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
few  remaining  contemporaries  of  the  great  departed,  adapted  him,  beyond  any 
man  in  America,  for  the  work  of  placing  before  us  a  picture  of  the  manners 
and  the  times  of  the  early  Republic,  and  of  giving  a  faithful  portraiture  of  tJie 
leading  spirits  of  that  eventfiil  period.  The  title  of  the  work  is  aptiy  dioaen- 
The  galaxy  of  brave  hearts,  unsurpassed  in  patriotism  and  profound  wisdom, 
in  brilliancy,  and  wit,  and  learning,  and  beauty,  which  revolved  around  Wash- 
IKGTON,  and  of  which  he  was  the  centre  and  the  sun,  formed  indeed  a  court ; 
a  court  of  nobles,  created  by  the  hand  of  Qod,  without  letters-patent  and 
kings'  signatures.  Its  Bke  the  world  may  never  see  again.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  Washihotok,  and  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  that 
some  may  suppose  nothing  new  can  be  written  on  the  subject  Such  are  liable 
to  misjuG^  Dr.  Griswold's  book  in  the  outset,  and  hastily  to  conclude  that  it 
is  simply  a  compilation  of  old  matter  in  a  new  and  attractive  form,  rath^  than 
an  original  production  worthy  of  a  first  place  among  our  historical  works.  A 
perusal  of  the  volume  will  disabuse  the  reader  on  this  point  Indeed,  he  will 
be  surprised  to  discover  that  he  knew  really  so  littie  about  so  fiuniliar  a  subject, 
and  that  he  has  been  so  littie  accustomed  to  have  the  great  actors  of  those 
times  placed  before  him  ob  actors ;  in  short,  so  vividly  and  truthMy,  that  it 
will  appear  to  him  he  has  not  known  them  hitherto. 

True,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  Washihoton  and  his  generals,  his  cabinet, 
and  his  *  court ;  *  we  have  read  where  every  man  was  bom — of  their  glorious 
deeds,  their  public  lives,  their  deaths :  but  of  their  social  intercourse,  their 
family  habits  and  customs,  their  recreations,  and  the  routine  of  t&eir  domestic 
life,  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  for  history,  too  often  mounted  upon 
stilts,  overlooks  these  things  altogether.    History  ever,  when  treating  of  topics 
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tbe  most  interestiDg  and  fllostrioiis,  b  apt  to  grow  dull  and  heavy  in  dry  de- 
tail ;  its  mere  adherence  to  statistios,  to  tiie  record  of  events,  renders  it,  if  not 
unreliable,  yet  animpressive.  This  is  ^y  we  seldom  learn  to  look  npon  tbe 
men  of  histoiy  as  actual;  for  tfaenr  sodal,  their  home  life,  is  rarely  depicted. 
They  appear  before  as  as  instraments  merely,a  part  of  the  machicery  by  whidi 
eients  are  worked  out. 

In  this  connection  we  b^  to  Inqniie  why  oar  historians,  as  they  eaU  them- 
selves, persist  in  the  ose  of  a  ponderoas  and  aflected  gravity  in  style,  as  if 
solemnity  ooold  be  mistaken  forwisdom?  Why  will  they  Dot»  for  the  iatarei 
foOow  the  example  of  Dr.  Giuswqld,  and  endeavor  to  take  a  lesson  fhmi  the 
dianningly  attractive  and  graceftd  style  in  whidi  he  writes  his  *  History  of 
the  Bepnblican  Coart 'T  Thea  would  there  be  more  readers  of  *  histoiy ; '  foi 
we  should  read  with  pleasora  as  well  as  profit 

In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Fkavois,  the  author  pleads  his  hte  Hi-health  as  an 
ezeose  for  any  apparent  carehasBncss  in  the  composition ;  but  remarks  tW  one 
duq>ter,  entitled '  The  Convention,'  is  free  from  fiuilt,  bdng  prepared  by  ao 
eminent  man  of  letters.  We  do  not  perodve  any  marks  of  careksanesB  in  the 
writing  of  the  book.  Had  we  discovered  them,  we  should,  despite  the  author's 
apology,  (we  do  not  believe  m  apologies  from  authors,)  proceed  to  point  Ihem 
out,  in  all  good  feeling,  but  with  frvnkness.  And  in  this  spirit  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  chapter  for  which  the  author  claims  so  mudi,  strikes 
us  as  not  fhQy '  up '  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  allude  particolarly  to  the 
wonH>nt,  common-plaoe  method  adopted  in  the  descriptions  of  the  celebrated 
men  in  the  chapter  entitled  *  The  Convention.'  For  example :  '  Mark  that 
tall  man,  with  the  somewhat  long  visage,  dark  complexion,  and  blue  eyes,'  etc., 
etc.,  etc  This  may  do  in  a  correqwndence  for  a  dafly  journal,  but  isnotsuited 
to  this  volume. 

But  we  proceed  to  pve  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  good  things  he  has  be- 
fore him  in  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Gbibwold's  book.  We  quote  from  the  first 
diapter : 

At  length  the  straggle  was  ended.  After  eight  veua  of  wDgainuy  and  donbtllil 
wv  euno  peace  at  last,  with  independenoe,  acknowledged  by  the  bhief  maslera  at  the 
world.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1776,  the  first  blood  or  the  Bevolntion  reddened 
the  field  of  Lexington :  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1788,  prochunation  was  made  of  the 
traatj  signed  at  Paris.  On  the  aeoond  of  the  foUowiiig  November,  the  veteran  and 
vietoriona  aoldien  were  disbanded,  by  order  of  Congress,  their  illastnooa  chief  having 
tte  previous  day  taken  his  final  leave  of  them,  invokmg  from  their  gratefal  ooantry  and 
Oe  God  of  batUes, 'ample  Jostioe  here,  and  the  ohoioest  of  Ha^vxs'slavon  both  here 
and  hereafter.' 

'Eight  years  of  deaoiaiing  war,  thoaafa  crowned  with  a  triomph  which  only  the  moat 
mrrenal  and  profoond  patnotism,  goioed  by  wisdom  almost  aimer-haman,  conld  hare 
soeomptished,  had  broogfat  in  their  train  ao  much  anfiering,  u>  ao  many  bonaeholds 
noommg  for  fiUhera,  brothera,  husbands,  aona,  and  with  their  conclusion,  a  poverty  ao 
feneral  and  hopeleaa,  that  there  waa  UtUe  of  that  turbulence  of  joy  which  a  more  aud- 
len  and  leas  costly  vietofy  would  have  ezeited.  He  who^  searredand  pooiir  dothed, 
laid  aside  his  anna  and,  turning  toward  the  haunts  of  lua  childhood,  saw  flelda,  which 
had  blossomed  as  the  rose,  half  obaourad  with  a  new  wilderness  with  perhaps  acharred 
and  ailent  ruin  in  the  midat,  must  have  felt  keenly,  what  seems  now  to  be  so  commonly 
fingotteiiy  the  fearfol  nrice  which  had  been  paid  for  liberty.  But  then  libeitr  was 
leonred,  and,  thankftd  mr  this,  nearlj  every  one  determined  to  cany  oontent  wim  his 
remaining  energiea  into  a  labcvious  private  lifo. 

'On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  British  army  retired  from  New-York,  and  the 
American  troops,  still  in  service,  entered  ttom  the  opposite  direction,  Qenenl  Wasb- 
imtoiff  and  Qovemor  CLiinoir  riding  at  the  head  oi  the  prooeaaion.  These  events 
canaed.  o£  course,  a  general  Joy  in  tbe  dty,  and  thej  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
enthnsiasni.    Governor  CLnrroN  gave  poblie  dinners,  first  to  WASHiNoroif  and  his  com 
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panions  in  ariM,  and  soon  after  to  <lie  French  ambassador,  the  CheTalier  de  la  Lnusint. 
At  the  kat  there  were  present  more  than  one  hundred  a^tlemen,  beside  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, with  his  general  officers  in  the  city,  ana  the  principal  persons  con- 
nected with  the  State  gOTemment;  and  in  the  evening  followed  the  most  splendid  di»> 
play  of  fire-works,  from  the  Bowling^reen,  that  had  erer  bec»i  seen  in  America.  The 
neit  day,  the  fonrth  of  December,  occurred  the  most  sadly  impressive  scene  in  Wash- 
inqtok's  histoi^.  At  noon  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  according  to  his  reqnest. 
for  a  final  parting,  at  Frauvcxs'  Tavern,  in  Brood-street  We  have  a  touching  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  by  an  eye-witoess.  The  Chie^  with  his  customary  punctuality,  entered 
the  room  where  his  brave  associates  for  so  many  years  were  assembled.  His  emotions 
were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he  turned  to  them  and  said :  '  With 
%  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that 
yt>ur  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glo> 
rious  and  honorable.'  Having  drank,  he  adaM:  ^I  cannot  come  to  each  of  yon  to 
take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.' 
Oeneral  Kxox^  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance,  the  Chief  eiiH 
braced  him,  with  tears,  and  in  the  same  affectionate  manner  he  bade  fiurewell  to  each 
succeeding  officer.  In  ev^  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a  word 
interrupted  the  eloquent  siienoe.  Leaving  the  room,  Thatchbb  continues,  he  passed 
through  the  corps  of  Light  In&ntry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  baiqge  awaited 
to  convey  him  to  Pat7lds  Hook.  If  he  whole  company  followed  in  mute  and  solnoBn 
procession,  their  melancholy  countenaoces  displa>'ing  emotions  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  io  his  friends,  who  stood  uncovered 
upon  the  shore,  and,  waving  bis  hat,  bade  them  a  silent  adieu.' 

The  author  contrasts  the  astounding  dijSerenoe  In  popnlation,  wealth,  and 
power  between  the  States  in  those  days,  and  which  now  constitute  one  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  world.  Throe  millions  of  people  have  increased  to  thirty 
millions,  and  Kew-York  has  jumped  from  thirty  thousand  to  rank  as  the  third 
city  in  Christendom,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  proportion.  Society  in 
those  three  cities  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  as 
refined  as  that  of  any  foreign  country.  Most  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh.  In  the  Moravian  establish- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  <  nun-like  seclusion,'  were  educated  a 
large  proportion  of  the  belles  who  gave  the  fashionable  circles  of  New-York 
and  Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century. 
In  a  letter  of  Miss  Bebecca  Franks,  afterward  Lady  Johkston,  we  have  a 
graphic  and  amusing  description  of  the  higher  social  life  of  New-York.  In 
it  we  have  remarks  of  drawing-room  demeanor,  on  dress  of  course,  on  beaux, 
and — the  weather  I  It  seems  they  complained  as  much  of  the  heat  of  Bun^ 
mer  in  the  town  then  as  we  do  now : 

'  Tm  habite  of  life,  polish  of  manners,  and  style  of  dress  were  the  badgM  of  emi- 
nence by  which  the  aristocracy  of  Kew-England  asserted  its  outward  superiority.  If  a 
gentleman  went  abroad,  he  appeared  in  his  wig,  white  stock,  white  satin  embroidered 
vest,  black  satin  small-clothes,  with  white  silk  stockings,  ana  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet 
coat ;  if  at  home,  a  velvet  cap.  sometimes  with  a  fine  linen  one  beneath  it,  took  the 
place  of  a  wig ;  while  a  gown,  frequently  of  colored  damask,  lined  with  silk,  was  suW 
stituted  for  the  coat,  ana  the  feet  were  covered  with  leather  slippers  of  some  fifmcy 
color.  Yisitors  were  received  with  hospitality  and  graceful  courtesy.  One  custom  pre- 
veiled  which  now  would  greatly  shock  the  Kew-En^and  sense  of  proorietj.  In  most 
genteel  fiunilies  a  tankard  of  pundi  was  prepared  every  morning,  ana  visitors  durini; 
Uie  day  were  invited  to  partake  of  it;  the  master  of  the  house  sometimes  taking  the 
vessel  from  the  cooler  in  whidi  it  stood,  and,  after  drinking  from  it  himself,  handing  it 
in  person  to  the  guests.' 

The  most  fiiahionable  dinner  hour  was  never  later  than  three.  Cards  formed 
the  evening's  amusement ;  sometimes  dancing,  (which,  like  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, the  Legislature  had  not  made  mala  jnrohibita,)  but  then  the  stately 
minuet  flourished  in  those  days.  What  would  some  of  our  lovely /ore-mo^r$ 
say.  if  introduced  to  tba  mysteries  of  the  polka,  schottisch.  and  mazourka  at 
one  of  our  modem  balls? 
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The  jndges  of  the  Sapreme  Jadicial  Court,  in  winter,  while  on  the  beneh 
wore  robes  of  scarlet,  ftced  with  black  Teivet,  and  in  sommer,  a  ftiil  black-ailk 
gown. 

We  have  in  the  seccnd  chapter,  <  The  Convention,'  fair  pen-portraits  of  it» 
members ;  bat,  as  these  are  eminently  historical  charactersi  tk^  are  already 
wdi  known  to  onr  readers. 

At  the  moment  we  are  writing  this,  the  bells  of  <  Trinity '  are  ioSDmg  for  the 
bnrial  of  one  lady  whose  presence  graced  the  saloons  of  New-York  daring  the 
administration  of  Washingtok,  and  whose  portrait  adorns  this  Tolame —  Mrs. 
Alezandkb  Hamilton.  Mr.  Brissot  ds  Waryills,  a  yonng  French  noble- 
man, describes  her  as  a  <  charming  woman,  who  joined  to  the  graces  all  the 
candor  and  simplicity  of  an  American  wife.'  She  was  the  danghter  of  C^eneral 
PmuF  ScHUTLEB,  a  native  of  Albany,  and  married  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  then 
aid  to  General  WASHnroroir,  in  1780.  Her  hosband  died  aboot  fifty  yean 
ago,  and  she  is  now  lying  by  his  side  in  the  same  grare.  After  a  weary  sepa- 
ratkm,  their  remains  repose  together  in  their  last  resting-place. 

Dr.  Gbiswold  thus  impressirely  describes  WASHoiaTON's  last  meeting  witt 
his  mother,  at  the  end  of  the  following  quotation : 

*Am  it  bad  been  populailT  known  for  Mrenl  weeks  before  the  votoi  of  the  electors 
««re  offieUly  caoTEMed,  that  WABHXVoioif  wasimaninHWialy  cfaoeen  President,  his  pro- 
pantions  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  were  all  completed  before  the 
mval  of  Mr.  TBOMnoii  %i  Mount  Yemoii,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Annl.  In  a  letter  to 
Genend  Kxoz,  referrine  to  the  delay  of  the  oertifleate  of  his  election,  he  says:  '  As  lo 
mrseU;  this  delay  may  be  compared  to  a  repriere ;  for  in  confidence  I  tell  you  (with  the 
irorldit  would  obtain  little  credit)  that  my  morements  to  the  seat  of  goTemment  wHl 
be  acoompanied  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  of 
execution,  so  unwilling  am  I,  in  the  erening  of  fife^  neariy  consumed  m  public  cares,  to 
quit  a  peaceful  abode  for  an  ocean  of  difficulties.'  He,  howerer,  informed  Mr.  Thoxp- 
soir  that  at  the  end  of  two  days  he  would  be  ready  to  accompany  him,  and  in  the  mean 
time  paid  a  last  riait  to  his  yenerable  mother  in  Fredericksbnzg.  On  coming  into  her 
presence,  he  said :  *  The  people,  madam^  hsTe  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering 
onanimitj,  to  dect  me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States;  but  before  I  can 
asrame  the  functions  of  that  office,  I  hare  come  to  hid  you  an  affectionate  ftrewell.  So 
soon  as  the  public  business  which  must  neoessarilrbe  encountered  in  smnging  a  new 

goremment  can  be  disposed  o^  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and *     Here  she  mter- 

ropted  him : '  Ton  will  see  me  no  more,^Bhe  said ; '  mj  great  age  and  the  disease  which 
is  rapidlj  approaching  mr  ritals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this  world.  I 
trust  in  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go,  Oioaoi ;  fulfill  the  high 
destinies  whjch  Heatxn  appears  to  sssign  you ;  go»my  son,  and  mar  that  Hiatsk's 
and  your  mother^s  blessing  be  with  you  always.'^  He  was  deeply  affected ;  his  head 
rested  on  the  shoulder  of  his  aged  parent,  whose  arm  feeblr  yet  fondly  encircled  his 
nedL  The  scene  was  fuH  of  the  most  touching  sublimity.  Both  the  mother  and  son 
were  dissolred  in  tears  at  the  thought  that  they  were  embradnff  each  other  for  the  last 
time.  Tbei«  is  no  &me  in  the  world  more  pure  than  that  of  the  mother  of  Washoto- 
Yov,  and  no  woman  since  the  mother  of  Christ  has  left  a  better  claim  to  the  affiMstionate 
rererence  of  mankind.' 

There  is  a  brilliant  detail  of  'The  Trinmphal  Progress'  to  New-York,  aiid 
of  ^  The  Inangnration.'  Hear  our  author  in  conclnsion  of  this  portion  of 
the  Tolome.  By  it  we  learn  one  soorce  of  information  of  which  he  doubt- 
le»  availed  himself  in  the  portrayal  of  the  latter  ceremony : 

'Few  persons  are  now  liring  who  witnessed  the  induction  of  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  into  his  office ;  but  walking,  not  many  months  ago,  near  the  middle 
of  a  night  of  unusual  beauty,  through  Broadway  ~  at  the  hour  scarcely  disturbed  by 
any  rmces  or  foot-falls  except  our  own  —  Wasbikotok  iBvniQ  related  to  Dr.  FaAXcn 
end  myself  his  recoUecttons  of  these  scenes,  with  that  gracefiil  conreraational  eloquence 
»f  which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  liring  masters.    He4ad  watched  the  procession 
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tm  the  Preiideiit  entered  FMerml  Hdl,  and  ftom  the  corner  of  Kevr-streei  and  Watt- 
street  had  observed  the  snbseqasiii  pioeeedinjis  in  the  bakonj.* 

The  President's  maimer  of  reoeiving  visitors,  his  household  arrangementSy 
and  several  balls  given  in  his  honor,  are  spu*itedl7  described  in  the  chapter 
entitled  <  New-Tork  Metropolitan.'  We  will  pass  over  this  and  the  following 
chapters :  '  The  Eastern  Tonr/  '  The  season  of  Eighty-nine  and  Ninety/  '  The 
Bemoval  of  the  Qovemment,'  and  come  to  that  headed '  Society  in  Philadd- 
phia.'  After  mentioning  Dr.  Bdbh;  Jndge  Pbtsbs,  the  genial  hmnorist; 
Fkavcis  Hopkixson,  author  of  *The  Battle  of  the  Kegs ; '  the  'sage  Ritten- 
house;'  Jobx  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat;  Bishop  Whitb; 
Ohablbs  Bbockdbn  Bbowk  ;  and  John  Bandolph,  as  at  that  time  residing 
m  Philadelphia,  the  author  goes  on  to  say : 

'  Tki  addiction  of  American  women  to  eztravnganoe  in  dress  has  alwaya  been 
remarked  by  fbreiffnera  and  by  oar  trayelled  oonotrpnen.  The  pouirr  di  Rocrambbav 
observed,  at  the  c&se  of  the  war,  thst  the  wives  or  oar  merchants  and  bankers  were 
<  dad  to  the  tip  of  the  French  ikdiions,  of  which  they  were  remarkably  fond.'  Brissot 
na  Wartills  deplores  it  as  a  great  misfortane  that  in  republics  women  shoald  sacri- 
fice so  mach  time  to '  trifles,'  and  that  republican  men  sboold  hold  this  habit  in  some 
estimation.  He  tolls  us  the  women  of  Philadelphia  wore  hats  and  caps  almost  as  raried 
as  those  of  Paris,  and  bestowed  immense  expenses  in  dressing  their  heads,  displayinfc 
'  pretensions  too  affected  to  be  pleasing.' ' 

The  Qoakers  in  Phlhidelphia  were  relatively  much  more  mimerocis  in  1791 
than  now,  and  they  lived  very  much  retired  among  themselves ;  but  the  Duke 
la  BocHvroiTCALD  LAnroonsT  peroeives  that  <  ribbons  please  yoang  Quakerenea 
as  well  as  others,  and  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect : ' 

*  Ov  these  Qasker  women,  BaasoT  says :  *  They  are  what  they  should  be,  &ithfiil  to 
their  husbands,  tender  to  their  children,  yigilant  and  economical  in  their  households^ 
and  simple  in  their  ornaments ;  their  characteristic  is  that,  neglectful  of  their  exterior, 
they  reserre  all  their  aooompUshmento  for  the  mind.  Let  us  say  it  —  let  us  not  oeaae 
to  repeat  it  —  it  is  when  such  manners  obtain  that  we  are  to  look  for  happ^  fomilies 
and  public  virtues.  But  we,  miserable  wretohes  I  ffangrened  with  our  own  civilisation 
and  politeness,  we  have  abjured  these  manners,  ana  who  among  us  is  happ^f '  Never- 
theless, the  Frenchman  confesses  that  the  young  Quakeresses  curi  their  locks  with 
great  care  and  anxiety,  which  cost  them  as  much  time  as  the  most  exquisite  toilette. 


oriental  luxurr  itself  would  not  disdain  the  lineu  thev  wear,  and  elegant  fans  plaj 
between  their  nngers.'  He  urges  the  nuudm  of  Pmnr,  that '  modesty  snd  mildness  are 
the  finest  omamente  of  the  soul,'  and  warns  them  that  their  choice  of  delicate  linens 
and  rich  silks  is  regarded  by  others  as  hypocritical  luxury,  ill  disguised.  Among 
Quakers  of  the  braver  sex  he  discovers  that  there  are  some  who  dress  more  like  men 
of  the  world,  who  wear  powder,  silver  buckles,  and  ruffles;  they  are  called  'wet 
Quakers;'  the  others  regard  them  as  <  a  kind  of  schismatics,  or  feeble  men.'  They 
admit  them,  indeed,  to  their  phoes  of  worship  on  Sundays,  but  never  to  their  monthly 
or  quarterly  meetii^' 

The  French  revolution  having  broken  out  aboat  this  time,  with  all  its  appaL 
ling  horrors,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  understanding  how  little  it 
resembled  in  principles  our  own  war  for  independence,  and  not  pausing  to  con- 
nder  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  countiy  were  fit  for  self-government,  did 
not  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  French  republicanism,  and  exhibited  a 
ferment  of  sympathy  for  the  cause.  The  wise  WAfiHnrormr  and  Hamilton 
and  Adams,  and  many  others,  saw  how  it  would  end,  and  for  their  doubts  in 
the  matter  began  to  be  stigmatized  as '  AngkHnen  *  and  <  Monarchists.'  Parti- 
aan  abuse  crept  into  the  public  prints.    The  National  Gaxette  was  industrious 
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in  the  cause  of  vilifying  the  private  characters  <^  WAiBiNaTOV,  Hamiltox, 
KvQz,  and  Adams,  and  was  replete  with  fobome  adiilati<m  of  Mr.  Jifrbsox. 
It  appears  beyond  a  doabt  that  Jbpfkbsok  controlled  this  paper ;  and  Fbbnsau, 
ia  his  old  age,  told  Dr.  Francis,  who  become  his  plgrncian,  that  Jsffebsoii 
had  written  or  dictated  whatever  was  reproachfol  or  calnmnions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Gazette.  The  enmitj  of  JmxBsoH  to  WAsmNoroH  has  been  a 
bitter  aobject  of  controven^  ever  since^  and  we  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  dispute.  There  are  strong  opinions  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
very  &ct  that  the  frfends  of  JmrvosoK  endeavor  to  disprove  it,  shows  what  a 
stigma  they  consider  it 

I^t  us  pass  from  this  to  the  reeeptioa  of  M.  Qmnt,  the  first  Minister  to  the 
Umted  States  from  the  French  Bepabljo : 

'  At  Iflogtfa,  soon  after  twelve  o'elodk,  on  the  rizteenfh  of  May,  three  diacbams  of 
trtaiery  from  this  ship'  (the  IVench  fri^te  L'Ambascade,  then  lying  at  Philadehthia,) 
'aaooimeed  the  apunMoi  of  GnfR,  and  a  great  ooneoime  of  people  immediatelj 
started  for  Obat'b  ferry,  where  he  was  waiting  for  them.    Am  be  drew  near,  the  belts 

""  ""      *  rith  Bishop  WHm's  eon- 

,  DuPONCBAu.  and  others, 
iras  equally  aelighted  ana 
astonished  at  so  fraternal  a  welcome ;  and  when  he  read  an  approring  historr  of  oil 
these  proceedings  in  a  journal  edited  by  a  confidential  cleric  of  the  Se<^tary  or  State, 
it  was  naloral  that  be  anticipated  only  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  tfie  gorem- 
ment  to  the  so  evident  wishes  of  the  people. 

'  On  the  same  day,  however,  an  address  was  presented  to  the  President,  signed  by 
thrce  hundred  of  the  prinetpal  merchants  and  other  men  of  substance  and  activity 
naidiaff  in  the  dty,  declaring  that  nothing  was  neoesaaxy  to  the  him>ine8S  of  the  peopui 
of  the  United  States  but  a  continuance  ^  peace:  that  the  higfacm  sense  was  enter- 
tained of  the  wisdom  and  goodnen  which  molatea  his  recent  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity;  and  that  the  signers  would  not  only  pay  to  it  themselTcs  the  strictest  regard,  but 
dtaoountenance,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  any  contrary  disposition  in  others. 
WiMuwrua  replied  with  his  usual  dignity  and  Judjnnentj  trusting  that  the  people 
would  evince  as  much  prudence  in  preserring  peace  at  uat  critical  Juncture  as  they  had 
previoosly  displayed  valor  in  vindicating  their  just  rights. 

'  On  the  eiffhteenth,  an  address  from  the  deniocrats  was  oflfered  to  Gtem,  at  the  City 
Tkvern,  by  Chasubs  Biddli,  and  others,  with  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  popobtf 
cttfliusiaBm :  and  on  the  twenty-tldrd  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Obllbr's  Hotel,  at 
whiefa  the  Minister  is  ssid  to  have  sung, '  with  great  eDervy  and  effect,  a  sonff  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  replete  with  truly  natriotic  and  republ^n  sentiments.'  Soon  atte^ 
the  toimst  nntge  was  placed  on  bis  head,  and  subsequently  in  turn  ut>on  the  head  ef 
each  person  at  the  Uble,  eyery  one  olEsring,  while  soDsible  of  its  inspiration,  a  'patri- 
otic sentiment'  No  such  '  flrenzy,'  to  use  Hr.  JarraBSOs's  fhvorite  expression,  has  ever 
linee  been  known  in  America.  . 

'  Democratic  societies  were  founded  in  imftslioo  of  Jacobin  dubs.  Every  thing  that 
WIS  respectable  in  society  was  denounced  as  aristocratic;  politeness  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  Uae  rmhUeaiUtme :  the  common  fbrms  of  expression  in  use  by  the  mm 
euloUet  were  adopted  by  their  American  disciples;  the  title  of  citisen  became  as  com^ 
BOO  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Paris;  and  in  the  newspapers  it  was  thefiishion  to  announce 
mairiages  as  partnerships  between  Citizen  Brown,  Smith,  or  Jones,  and  the  citess  who 
bad  been  wooed  to  such  an  association.  Entering  the  house  of  the  President,  Citiien 
Gmnr  was  astonished  and  indignant  at  peroeivmg  in  the  veatibule  a  bust  of  Louis 
XVL,  whom  his  friends  had  beheaded,  and  he  comphnned  of  this  '  insult  to  France.' 
Atadlnner.  at  which  GoTeraor  Mimnr  was  present,  a  roasted  {Hg  received  the  name 
of  the  murdered  king,  and  the  head,  serered  from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each 
of  tiie  guests,  who,  dler  placing  the  liberty-cap  on  his  own  head,  pronounced  the  word 
'Tyrant! '  and  then  pioeeededto  mangle  with  his  knifb  that  of  the  luckless  creature 
doomed  to  be  serred  for  so  unwortiiy  a  company.  One  of  the  democratic  taverns  dis- 
^yed  as  a  sign  a  revolting  picture  of  the  nnitikted  and  bloody  corpse  of  Maub 

'The  extnundhiary  conduct  of  Onnr,  crowned  with  his  aadadons  meal  fhND  the 
gofemment  to  the  people,  is  fuUy  detailed  in  the  best  histories  we  hsTe  of  those  times. 
It  was  the  adminisvation  of  BoBttPiiBBB,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  he  represented, 
and  for  which  the  democrats  claimed  the  unhesitating  and  unquestioning  support  of  :hi 
eountry.    The  Presdent  at  lengtii  comphmied  of  hm^  and  he  was  recalled;  but 
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chmnce  of  ftctionB  harin^  ooenrred  in  the  repablie  of  homicides^  he  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  return ;  and  manying  CoaxKLiA  Tappan  CuxTONy  a  daughter  of  the 
Goremor  of  New-York,  he  selected  a  home  in  that  State,  and  erer  after  resided  there.' 

We  must  stop  here.  Dr.  Gbibwold,  in  oondasioD,  aays : '  I  have  attempted 
in  a  desultory  way,  to  illustrate  the  habits  of  society  and  the  characteristics 
of  eminent  persons,  in  an  age  the  most  important  and  extraordinary  in  oar 
history.  The  main  design  has  been  to  exhibit  the  social  rather  than  the  poli- 
tical aspects  of  the  time ;  bat  it  will  be  readily  perceiTcd  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  one  and  not  the  other.'  Dr.  Qbiswold  is  right,  and  he  has  done 
both  well,  and  for  the  p^ormance,  the  great  American  public  owe  him  thanks. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  yolume  is  embellished  with  twenty- 
one  portraits  of  distinguished  wom^,  including  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs. 
Alsxandbb  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Adams,  the  Marchioness  D'Ybugo,  and  Mrs. 
Ohablbs  Oabboll,  from  original  pictures  by  Wollaston,  Eablb,  Stuart, 
GAiMSBOBonQH,  Tbumbull,  and  other  contemporary  painters.  The  engranngs 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  the  whole  work  is  produced  in  a  man- 
ner of  excellence  Mtiierto  unequalled  in  America. 


."te  Lira  OF  P.  T.  Babkum.    Written  by  HimaeUl    In  one  Tolmne:  pp.  404.    IIln»- 
trated  with  a  Portrait  on  SteeL    Kew-Y  ork :  J.  S.  Bbdvuld,  Nassau-atreet 

It  has  been  common  enough  with  thousands  to  denounce  Mr.  Babnum  as  a 
^humbug,'  and  with  this  contemptuous  tarm  to  dismiss  his  name  from  oonver- 
lation.  But  for  our  part,  we  wish  there  were  more  just  such  ^  humbugs '  in  the 
world ;  that  there  were  a  few  more  such  places  as  the  '  American  Museum,' 
where  attractiye  amusement  and  valuable  information  could  be  so  liberally  and 
cheaply  famished.  The  advent  of  Jennt  Lind  in  this  country  was  pronounced 
<  one  of  Babnum*s  humbugs ; '  yes,  and  a  *  humbug '  which  we  are  glad  that  he 
turned  to  good  personal  account,  as  well  as  did,  on  her  part,  the  matchless 
singer  herself.  But  for  hia  liberal  enterprise,  however,  we  never  should  have 
the  remembered  delight  of  having  heard  the  world-renowned  Swede.  The 
public  therefore  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  advantage  of  this  '  humbug,'  at 
least,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  Jotcb  Heth  or  the  Fejee  Mer- 
maid, both  of  w^ica,  it  must  certainly  be  confessed,  were  '  very  great  curiosi- 
ties.'' In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Babnum  professes  to  give,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  does  g^ve,  the '  true  history  of  his  many  adventures,  and  the 
numerous  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.'  His  career  has  been 
truly  a  checkered  one.  '  I  have  been,'  he  says, '  a  farmer's  boy  and  a  merchant, 
u  clerk  and  a  manager,  a  show-man  and  a  bank-president  I  have  been  in  jail 
and  in  palaces ;  have  known  poverty  and  abundance ;  have  travelled  over  a 
large  portion  of  two  continents ;  have  seen  every  phase  of  human  character ; 
and  have  on  several  oocasions  been  in  imminent  personal  peril.'  But  on  the 
whole,  although  he  has  had  some  sad  experi^ces,  his  life  has  yet  been  a  merry 
one.  He  seems  always  to  have  considered  '  an  inch  of  laugh  worth  an  ell  of 
moan,'  in  any  state  of  the  market    The  v^ume  is  full  of  fun  and  the  most 
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Indicrons  'situations/  as  theatrical  people  would  term  them;  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  cover  up  in  the  least  what  have  been  called  his  <  humbugs/  giving 
a  fan  account  even  of  such  schemes  as  *  Joyok  Hsth/  the  <  Fejee  Mermaid/ 
and  '  The  "Woolly  Horse.'  Personallyi  we  have  greatly  to  regret  that  we  had 
no  occasion  to  see  either  of  these  '  remarkable  structures '  while  they  were 
'  on  view.'  Our  luck  was  better  in  relation  to  two  other  interesting  produc- 
tions— not  to  say  three — as  witness  the  following,  which  the  reader  is  to 
premise  occurred  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  '  American  Museum/  under  Mr. 
Babsum's  administration,  one  of  the  attractions  of  which  was,  at  that  time, 
*  The  Great  Model  of  Niagara  Falls,mth  Real  Water  f  / '  We  remember  the 
drcumstance  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  also  the  affitir  of  the  murderous  club 
that  killed  Captain  Cook.  Our  memory  doesn't  'serve  us'  quite  so  well  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  the  *  poly-wog/  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  correctly 
rendered,  the  preceding  anecdotes  are  so  faithfully  presented : 

'A  szNai.c  barrel  of  water  answered  the  purpose  of  this  model  for  an  entire  season ; 
fiir  the  fidla  flowed  into  a  reserroir  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  water  was  continually 
re-sixpplied  to  the  cataract  by  means  of  a  small  pamp. 

'  Miinj  Tiaitors  who  could  not  afford  to  trarel  to  I«  iagani,  were  doubtless  induced  to 
visit  the  '  model  with  real  water,'  and  if  they  found  it  mther  *  small  potatoes,'  they  had 
the  whole  Museum  to  fall  back  upon  for  twenty-fire  cents,  and  no  fault  was  found. 

*  One  daj,  I  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Groton  Water ' 
Commissioners  the  next  mormng  at  ten  o'clock.    I  was  punctual. 

"Sir,'  said  the  President,  *^ou  pay  only  twenty-fiye  dollars  per  annum  for  the  Groton 
water  at  the  Museum.  That  is  simply  intended  to  supply  the  ordinary  purposes  of  jour 
establishment  We  cannot  furnish  water  for  your  Niagara  Falls  witnout  large  extra 
compensation.' 

'  Banging  '  his  honor '  not  to  believe  all  he  read  in  the  papers,  nor  to  be  too  literal  in 
the  interpretation  of  my  larffe  show-bills,  I  explained  the  oneration  of  the  sreat  cata- 
nd,  and  offered  to  pay  a  dollar  a  drop  for  all  the  water  I  used  for  Niagara  Falls  exoeed- 
ine  one  barrel  per  month,  provided  iny  pump  continued  in  good  order  1  I  was  |>ermit- 
ted  to  retire,  amid  a  hearty  burst  of^Iaughter  from  the  Commissioners,  in  which  his 
honor  the  President  condescended  to  join. 

<  On  one  occasion,  Louis  Qatlobd  Clark,  Esq.,  the  witty  and  popular  editor  of  the 
'Kkickkbbockki^'  oilled  to  view  my  Museum.  I  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  before,  and  ne  introduced  himself.  I  was  extremelj  anxious  that  mj  establish- 
ment should  receive  a  '  first>rate  notice '  in  his  popular  magazine,  and  therefore  accom- 
panied him  through  the  entire  Museum,  taking  especial  pains  to  point  out  all  objects  of 
mterest  We  pa^ed  the  entrance  of  the  hall  containing  Niagara  Falls  just  as  the  visi- 
tors had  entered  it  from  the  performances  in  the  Lecture-Room,  and  hearing  the  pump 
at  work,  I  was  aware  that  the  great  cataract  was  at  that  moment  in  full  operation. 

'  I  desired  to  avoid  that  exhibition,  feeling  confident  that  if  Mr.  Clabk  soould  see  the 
model  Niagara,  he  would  be  so  much  disgusted  with  the  entire  %how,  that  he  would 
*blow  it  up '  in  his  *  KiacKBBBocKXB,'  or  (what  I  always  consider  much  the  worse  for 
me)  pass  it  by  in  tilerU  contempt  Seeing  him  approach  the  entrance,  I  endeavored  to 
call  his  attention  to  some  object  of  interest  in  the  other  hall,  but  I  was  too  late.  He 
had  noticed  a  concourse  of  visitors  in  the  '  Falls  Room,'  and  his  curiosity  to  know  what 
was  going  on  was  excited. 

*  'Hold  on,  Bas-vuv,'  said  Clabx:  *  let  us  see  what  you  have  here.' 
"  It  is  only  a  model  of  Niagara  Falls,'  I  replied. 

**0h!  ah!  yes,  yes,  I  remember  now.  1  have  noticed  your  advertisements  and 
splendid  posters  announcing  Niagara  Falls  with  real  water.  I  have  some  curiosity  to 
see  the  cataract  in  operation,'  said  Glahk,  at  the  same  time  mounting  upon  a  chair  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fullview  over  the  heads  of  the  visitors. 

*  I  felt  considerably  sheepish  as  I  saw  this  movement,  and  listened  to  the  working  of 
the  old  pump,  whose  creakings  seemed  to  me  to  be  worse  than  ever.  I  held  mj  breath, 
expecting  to  hear  the  sagacious  editor  pronounce  this  the  silliest  humbug  that  he  ever 
saw.    I  was  presently,  however,  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to  hear  nim  say : 

*  *  Well,  BASNim ,  1  dechure  that  is  quite  a  new  idea.    I  never  saw  the  like  before,' 

^ I  revived  in  a  moment;  and  thinking  that  if  Louis  Gaylord  Clark  could  see  any 
thing  attractive  in  the  old  model,  he  must  be  particularly  green,  I  determined  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  assist  hU  verdancy.    *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  quite  a  new  idea.' 

/  *  1  declare  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  in  all  my  life,'  exclaimed  Clabk, 
with  much  enthusiasm. 
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'  '  I  flatter  myself  it  is,  in  point  of  orifinftlity  and  ingenuity,  considerabhr  a-head  of 
any  inrention  of  modern  times/  I  repliea,  with  a  feeling  of  exaltation,  as  1  saw  (list  I 
had  canght  the  g^reat  critic,  ana  was  snre  of  a  poiFof  the  best  sort. 

' '  Original  1 '  exclaimed  the  editor.    '  Yes,  it  is  certainly  original    I  nerer  dreamed 

of  such  a  thinff ;  I  nerer  saw  any  thinff  of  the  kind  before  since  I  was  bom and 

I  hope,  with  an  my  heart,  I  never  shalTagain  I ' 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  waa  completely  taken  in,  and  felt  that  any  ordinary  key- 
hole was  considerably  larger  than  wonld  be  necessary  for  me  to  crawl  tnrougfa. 
' '  We  then  passed  io  the  npper  stories  of  the  Mnsenm,  and  finally  to  the  roof,  where 
I  had  adTcrttsed  an  <  afirial  mden,'  which  consisted  of  two  tuba^  each  containing  a 
stunted  and  fkded  cedar,  and  ten  or  tweWe  pots  of  wilted  flowers,  backed  up  by  a  dozen 
small  tables  and  a  few  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  such  partakers  of  ice-cream  aa 
could  appreciate  the  beauties  of  eyei^Terdant  natixre,  as  shown  forth  in  the  tubs  and 
pots  aforesaid. 

'  The  '  Ehiccbhbockkh  '  appeared,  and  I  felt  hajppy  to  see  that  while  it  spoke  of  the 
assiduity  in  business  manifested  by  the  newpropneior  of  the  Museum,  and  a  prognosti- 
cation that  he  would  soon  render  his  establishment  highly  popular,  the  Mitor  had 
kindly  refrained  from  making  any  allusion  to  '  Thb  CATAaAcr  ov  Niagara  with  Rkal 
Watbb  I ' 

'Some  months  subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Clark  came  rushing  into  the  Museum  almost 
out  of  breath,  and  with  much  earnestness  saluted  me  thus :  '  Friend  BARinrir,  I  hare 
come  in  to  ask  if  you  hare  got  the  club  in  the  Museum  that  Captain  Cook  was  killed 
withr 

'  Rememberings  that  I  had  a  laree  lot  of  Indian  wai^lubs  amons  the  collection  of 
aboriginal  curiosities,  and  feeling  tnat  I  owed  Clark  a  joke  for  his  Niagara  Falls  oateh, 
I  insUntly  replied  that  I  was  the  owner  of  the  club  in  question. 

* '  Well,  I  declare  I  am  rery  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  he ;  '  for  do  you  know  that  I  hare 
for  a  long  time  had  a  singular  and  irrepressible  desire  to  see  that  club  ? ' 

' '  Wait  here  a  few  minutes  and  I  will  show  it  to  you.'  I  replied. 

'Passing  up  stairs,  I  commenced  OTerhaulingr  a  lot  of  war^lubfl 


war^lubs,  and  finally  selected 


a  hearr  one  that  looked  as  if  it  ntigM  haye  Killed  Captain  Cook,  or  any  body  else 
whose  head  it  came  in  contact  with.  Having  affixed  a  small  label  on  it,  reading  '  The 
Captain  Cook  Club.'  I  took  it  down  to  Mr.  Clark,  assuring  him  that  this  was  the 
instrument  of  deatn  which  he  had  inauired  for. 

"  Is  it  possible ! '  said  he,  aa  he  took  it  in  his  hand.  Presently  raisinr  it  above  his 
head,  he  ezclaimea,  '  Well,  I  declare,  this  is  a  terrible  weapon  with  which  to  take  a 
man  s  life.' 

' '  Tes,'  I  replied  seriously,  but  feeline  an  inward  delight  that  I  was  now  paying  off 
Mr.  Clark  with  interest;  'T  believe  it  Killed- the  victim  at  the  first  blow ! ' 

' '  Poor  Captain  Cook  I '  exclaimed  Clark,  with  a  sigh ;  *  I  wonder  if  he  was  consdooa 
after  receiving  the  &tal  blow.' 

"  I  do  n't  think  he  could  have  been,'  I  responded,  with  a  well-feigned  k>ok  of 
sorrow. 

' '  You  are  sure  this  is  the  identical  dub  f '  inquired  Clark. 

' '  We  have  documents  which  place  its  identity  beyond  all  question/ I  replied. 

"Poor  Cook!  poor  Cook  I '  said  Clark  musingly.  'Weil,  Mr.  Barituii,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  great  gravity,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand  and  giving  mine  a 
hear^  shake, '  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness.  I  had  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  see  the  club  that  killed  Captain  Cook,  and  I  felt  quite  confident  you 
could  accommodate  me.  I  have  been  in  half-a-dozen  smaller  museums,  and  as  Vtep  all 
had  U,  I  wss  sure  a  large  establishment  like  yours  would  not  be  without  it  I ' 

'My  laurels  were  fast  withering,  and  I  felt  that  unless  I  kept  my  wits  about  me  and 
mana^red  to  pay  Clark  at  least  an  instalment  of  what  I  owed  him,  I  should  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  his  acquaintances.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  therefore,  I  wrote  him 
a  note^  saying  that  I  desired  to  consult  him  for  a  few  moments  at  my  office  on  a  subject 
of  senous  importance  to  me.    He  came  immediately. 

'  Now,'  said  I, '  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  nonsense,  but  I  want  your  sober  advice.' 

' '  My  dear  BABh'UM,'  he  replied,  in  the  fulness  of  his  truly  generous  hearty  '  nothing 
will  give  me  greater  pleasure  tiian  to  serve  you  in  any  way  m  my  power.' 

*I  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  a  gentleman  who  had  visited  Egypt  had  brouffht 
from  the  river  Nile  a  most  remarkable  living  fish,  which  he  offered  to  hire  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  fish,  I  told  him,  was  of  a  peculiar Tonnation,  and  that  the  owner  of  it  would 
place  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  banker,  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
fish  did  not  within  six  weeks  pass  through  a  trsnsformation  by  which  its  tail  would  dis- 


appear, and  it  would  then  have  ^«. 
''  Is  it  possible  ? '  exclaimed  Clark,  in 


possible  ? '  exclaimed  Clark,  in  great  astonishment 

'  I  assured  him  that  there  was  no  mistske  about  it.  '  But,'  said  I, '  bis  price  is  high, 
aud  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  its  success.  He  asks  one  hundred  douani 
per  week  for  the  use  of  it' 

"  It  is  cheap  enough,  my  dear  fellow.    It  ?rill  draw  you  more  than  that  mm  extra 
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per  daj.  Wh  j,  the  whole  thiii|r  u  incredible.  It  will  startle  the  naturalists — wake  js^ 
the  whole  scientific  world  —  and  draw  in  the  masses.' 

*  'Bo  jou  reallj  think  so? '  I  asked. 

"Upon  mj  honor,  I  am  sure  of  it,'  responded  Clabk,  with  much  enthusiasm. 
'  Xako  an  engaeement  for  six  months,  or  for  a  ^ear  if  possible ;  then  oome  out  and  state 
the  facts  reffanung  this  wonderful  transformation ;  announce  that  fi^e  thousand  doUam 
hare  been  deposited  in  responsible  hands  which  will  be  forfeited  to  the  poor  of  this  city 
if  the  change  does  not  take  place  as  described,  and  mj  word  for  it^  your  Museum  will 
not  be  larve  enough  to  contain  jour  visitors.  I  declare  I  beliere  you  will  make  twenty 
thousand  doUars  by  the  operation  1 ' 

'I  thanked  Hr.  Clakk  Teiy  warmly  for  his  kind  oonnseL  and  assured  him  I  shoold 
not  fail  to  take  his  advice.  'In  fiict,'  said  I,  'I  thought  well  of  the  speculation,  ezoept- 
mg  that  I  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  fish.    I  think  that  is  an  objection.' 

' '  Tush  I  tosh  I  not  at  all ;  what 's  in  a  name  ?  Nothing.  That  makes  no  difference 
whatever.    What  i»  the  name  of  the  fish  ? ' 

'  *  Tadpole,  bat  it  is  vulgarlv  called  a  pollywog,'  I  replied,  with  becoming  gravity. 

'  'SolOy  by  thunder  1 '  exclaimed  Olabx,  sprmging  to  nis  feet  and  rushing  aown 
stairs.' 

In  q)eakiiig  of  the  introduction  into  his  Mnsenm  of  varions  novelties,  Kr. 
BABirux  pertinently  and  forcibly  says : 

'Mr  permanent  collection  of  curiosities  is,  without  doubt,  abundantly  worth  the  uni- 
form charge  of  admission  to  all  the  entertainments  of  the  establishment;  and  I  can 
therefore  uTord  to  be  accused  of  '  humbug '  when  I  add  such  transient  novelties  as 
increase  its  attractions.  If  I  have  exhibited  a  questionable  dead  mermaid  in  my  Museum, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  I  have  also  exhibited  camelopards,  a  rhinoceros, 
grizzly  bears,  ourangK)utangs,  great  serpents,  etc.,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mi»* 
take  because  they  were  alive ;  and  1  should  nope  that  a  little  '  clap-trap '  occasionally, 
in  the  way  of  transparencies,  flags,  exaggerated  pictures,  and  puffing  advertisements, 
miffht  find  an  offset  in  a  wilderness  otwonderral,  instructive,  and  amusing  realities. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  sort  of  '  clap-trap '  here  referred  to,  is  allowable,  and 
that  the  public  like  a  little  of  it^  mixed  up  with  the  great  realities  which  I  provide.' 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  chapters  in  the  volume  is  the 
account  which  is  given  of  the  'management,'  by  which  the  'American 
Museum'  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  energetic  proprietor. 
Finesse  was  brought  to  bear,  with  complete  effect  upon  a  band  of  speculators, 
and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  were  the  gainers  thereby.  Nor  will 
the  frugality,  the  personal  self-denial,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  latter,  pass  with- 
out rCTiark,  nor,  we  hope,  without  emulation.  But  clever  and  various  as  it  is, 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell  further  upon  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Its 
abundant  variety  will  satisfy  all  who  are  '  studious  of  change/  or  '  pleased  with 
novelty.'  At  one  moment  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  kaleidoscopic  transforma- 
tions of  his  boyhood  and  youth — you  find  the  grown-up  Bakntjm  a  paid  pufifer 
of  a  drcus  at  four  dollars  a-week ;  an  amateur  negro-singer  in  his  own  com- 
pany, *  at  a  pinch ;  *  a  field-preacber  in  a  Southern  grove ;  and  other  the  like 
operations  ;  the  next  enjoying  the  patronage  of  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and 
filling  his  co&rs  with  gold ;  then  with  Jenhy  Lind  in  America,  doing  the 
like  thing ;  yet  ever  the  same  ke^i-sighted,  shrewd,  unswerving  man ;  industri- 
ous withal,  and  always  a  strict  advocate  of  temperance.  His  inculcations 
indeed,  upon  this  latter  theme,  independent  of  his  own  personal  example,  are 
striking,  and  we  doubt  not  will  prove  effective  in  the  aid  of  a  cause  of  which 
be  has  been  a  prominent  advocate.  We  take  our  leave  of  the  book,  with  the 
single  added  remark  that  it  is  simply,  unaffectedly  written,  well  printed,  and 
liberally  illustrated.  That  it  will  have  a  tolerable  sale,  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  orders  for  it  already  upon  the  publisher's  books  exceed 
ninety  thousand  copies ! 
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fiuTH  Hall:  a  Dombstio  Talb  or  nu  Pbbsbnt  Timb.     Bj  FAmnr  Fbbs.     In  on* 
Tolume:  pp.400.    New-Tork:  Mason  Bbothbbs. 

If  *  BuTH  Hall  '  be  really  an  auto-biography,  as  seems  to  be  inferred  by 
many  of  our  contemporaries,  it  is  without  exception  the  most  '  out-spoken  ' 
production  of  its  kind  we  erer  encountered.  Even  her  relatives  '  get  it  right 
and  left'  —  her  father,  her  brother,  her  mother-in-law,  all  come  in  for  theii 
share,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  either.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
militates  against  the  idea  that  it  is  an  entirely  authentic  and  veritable  history ; 
and  that  is,  the  praise  that  she  is  all  the  while  awarding  her  heroine ;  her  beau- 
tiful curls,  her  soft  voice,  her  graceful  manner,  her  charming  little  foot,  and  the 
like ;  yet  even  this  may  be  an  adroit  piece  of  art,  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of 
unpleasant  truths  in  the  first  person.  'Any  way,'  the  book  is  one  of  deep 
interest.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  novel  proper.  *  There  is  no  intricate  plot ; 
there  are  no  startling  developments — no  hair-breadth  escapes.'  'I  have 
avoided,'  says  the  author,  'long  introductions  and  descriptions,  and  have 
entered  unceremoniously  and  unannounced  into  people's  houses,  without  stop- 
ping to  ring  the  belL'  And  so  she  has ;  and  what  is  more,  when  she  gets  into 
these  houses,  she  lets  you  know,  without  any  circumlocution  whatever,  what  is 
going  on  there.  Witness  the  following,  for  example,  describing  Burn  Hall's 
first  interview  with  her  mother-in-law  after  her  marriage : 

'  'GooD-MORNiNO,  RiTrH  I  Mts.  Hall  I  snppofle  I  should  call  you,  ooly  that  I  can't  get 
used  to  being  shoved  one  side  quite  so  sudaenly,'  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  laugh. 

< '  Oh  I  praj  do  n't  say  Mrs.  Hall  to  me^  said  Rnrn,  handing  her  a  chair ;  '  call  me 
anv  name  that  best  pleases  you ;  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.' 

'  *  I  Boppose  jou  feel  quite  lonesome  when  Habrt  is  away,  attending  to  business, 
and  as  it  jou  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  yourself,  do  n't  you  P ' 

"  Oh  I  no.'  said  ItuTH,  with  a  glad  smile, '  not  at  all.  I  was  just  thinking  whether  1 
was  not  glaa  to  have  him  gone  a  little  while,  so  that  I  could  sit  down  and  think  how 
much  I  love  him.' 

<  The  old  Udy  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair.  <  I  suppose  you  understand  all  about 
house-keeping.  Ruth?' 

'Rdth  Dlusned.  'No,' said  she, 'I  have  but  just  returned  flrom  boarding«chool. 
I  asked  Habbt  to  wait  till  I  had  learned  house-keeping  matters,  but  he  was  not 
willing.' 

*The  old  lady  untied  her  cap-strings,  and  patted  the  floor  restlessly  with  her  foot 

*  <  It 's  a  sreat  pity  yon  were  not  brought  up  pro|>erly,'  said  she.  'I  learned  all  that 
a  girl  should  learn  before  I  married.  Uahbt  has  his  fortune  yet  to  make,  you  know. 
Young  people,  now-ardays,  seem  to  think  that  money  comes  in  showers,  whenever  it  is 
wantea ;  that 's  a  mistake ;  a  penny  at  a  time — that 's  the  way  we  got  ours ;  that 's  the 
way  Harbt  and  you  will  have  to  gret  yours.  Habrt  has  been  brought  up  sensibly. 
He  has  been  taught  economy ;  he  is,  hke  me,  naturall  v  of  a  very  eenerous  turn ;  he 
will  occasionally  offer  vou  pin-money.  In  those  cases,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  pass  it 
over  to  me  to  keep ;  of  course  you  can  always  have  it  again,  by  telling  me  how  you 
wish  to  spend  it  I  would  advise  you,  too,  to  lay  by  all  your  handsome  clothes.  As 
to  the  silk  stockings  you  were  married  in,  of  course  yon  will  never  be  so  extravagant 
as  to  wear  them  again.  I  never  had  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  my  life;  they  have  a 
very  silly,  frivolous  look.    Do  you  know  how  to  iron,  Ruth  T ' 

*  *  Tes,  said  Ruth  ;  '  I  have  sometimes  clearstarched  my  own  muslins  and  laces.' 
'Glad  to  hear  it;  did  you  ever  seat  a  pair  of  pantaloons? ' 

'  *  No,'  said  Ruth,  repressing  a  laugh,  and  yet  half-iAclined  to  cry ;  '  you  forget  that 
I  am  Just  home  from  boardingj|chooi.' 

<  <Oan  you  make  bread?  When  I  say  hrmd  I  mean  bread — old-fashioned,  yeast- 
riz  bread  ;  none  of  your  sal-soda,  saleratus,  sal-volatUe,  poisonous  mixtures,  that  must 
be  eaten  as  quick  as  leaked,  lest  it  should  dry  up;  y«a«M)read — do  you  know  how  to 
mak^it?' 
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*  'No,'  8sid  Ruth,  with  a  growing  senae  of  her  own  good-for-notbingneBS ;  '  people 
IB  the  city  always  buy  baker  a-bread ;  my  father  did.' 

*  'Year  father!  land's  sake,  child,  you  mustn't  quote  your  ikiher  now  you're  ma>> 
ried ;  you  have u't  any  father! ' 

'  'I  never  had,'  thought  Ruth. 


pause,  'do  you  know  I  should  like  your  looks  better  if  you  did  n't  curl  your  hair  ? ' 

"  I  do  n't  curl  it'  said  Ruth,  '  it  curls  naturally.' 

•  *  That  '■  a  pity,*  said  the  old  lady ;  *  you  should  avoid  every  thing  that  looks  frivo- 
lous; you  must  try  and  pomatum  it  down.  And,  Ruth,  if  ^ou  shouM  feel  the  need  of 
exercise,  do  n't  gad  in  the  streets.  Remember  there 's  nothing  like  a  broom  and  a  dus^ 
pan  to  make  the  blood  circulate. 

' '  Tou  keep  a  rsg^bag,  I  suppose,'  said  the  old  lady.  'Many 's  the  glass  dish  I  've 
peddled  away  mv  scissors-dippmn  for.  '  Waste  not,  want  not.'  I  've  got  that  framed 
somewhere.  I  'il  hunt  it  up,  and  put  it  on  your  walL  It  won't  do  you  any  harm  to 
read  it  now  and  then. 

' '  I  hope,'  continued  the  old  lady,  '  that  you  do  n't  read  novels,  and  such  trash.  I 
have  a  very  select  little  library,  when  you  feel  inclined  to  read,  consisting  of  a  treatise 
on  'The  Complaints  of  Women;'  an  excellent  sermon  on  Predestination,  by  our  old 
minister.  Dr.  Diggs  ;  and  Seven  Reasons  why  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  must  have  had 
Un  children,  instead  of  nine^  (as  is  generallu  supposed.)  Any  time  that  you  stand  in 
need  of  rational  reading  come  to  me ; '  ana  the  old  lady,  smoothing  a  wrinkle  in  her 
black-silk  apron,  took  a  dignified  leave.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  cootemporarj  work,  foreig^n  or  native,  a 
more  touching  scene  than  the  death  of  the  heroine's  little  girl.  One  can  hardly 
read  it  without  sobbing ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  more  a£^ting  than  a  similar 
picture  of  the  burial  of  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  passed  a  wedded  life 
of  the  most  onintermpted  happiness : 

'  Slowlt  the  funeral  procession  wound  along.  The  grajr-haired  £^te-keeper  of  the 
cemetery  stepped  aside,  and  gazed  into  the  first  carriage  as  it  passed  in.  He  saw  only 
a  pale  woman  veiled  in  sable,  and  two  little  wondering  rosy  fiices  gazing  curiously  out 
the  carriage-window.  All  about^  on  either  side,  were  graves ;  some  freshly-sodded, 
others  green  with  many  a  sununer's  verdure,  and  all  t^asuring  sacred  ashes,  while 
the  mourners  went  about  the  streets. 

'* Dust  to  dust!' 

'Harrt's  coffin  was  lifled  from  the  hearse,  and  laid  upon  the  green-sward  by  the 
side  of  little  Daisy.  Over  him  waved  leafy  trees  of  his  own  planting;  while  through 
the  branches  the  shifting  shadows  came  and  went,  lending  a  mocking  glow  to  the  dead 
man's  face.  Little  Katt  came  forward,  and  gazed  into  the  yawnmg  grave  till  her 
golden  curls  fell  like  a  veil  over  her  wondering  eyes.  Ruth  leaned  upon  the  arm  of 
her  cousin,  a  dry,  flinty,  ossified  man  of  business;  a  man  of  angles ;  a  man  of  forms ; 
a  man  with  veins  of  ice,  who  looked  the  Alvightt  in  the  fiice  complacently,  '  thanking 
God  he  was  not  as  other  men  are ; '  who  gazed  with  stonv  eyes  upon  the  open  grave, 
and  the  orphan  babes,  and  the  bowed  form  at  his  side,  which  swayed  to-and-fro,  like 
the  young  tree  before  the  tempest  blast 

"Dust to  dust!' 

'  Ruth  shrinks  trembling  back,  then  leans  eagerly  forward ;  now  she  takes  the  last 
lingering  look  at  features  flrraven  on  her  memory  with  lines  of  fire ;  and  now,  as  the 
earth  faUa  with  a  hard,  hoUow  sound  upon  the  coffin,  a  lightning-thought  comes  with 
stunning  force  to  little  Katt,  and  she  sobs  out, '  Oh !  they  are  covering  my  papa  up ; 
I  can't  ever  see  papa  any  more  I ' 

"Dust  to  dust!* 

'  The  seztOD  smooths  the  moist  earth  carefully  with  his  reversed  spade ;  Ruth's  eyes  fol- 
low his  movements  with  a  strange  fascination.  Now  the  carriages  roll  away,  one  ailer 
another,  and  the  wooden  man  turns  to  Ruth  and  says,  '  Come.'  She  looks  into  his 
Atony  face,  then  at  the  new-made  mound,  utters  a  low,  stifled  cry,  and  staggers  forth 
with  her  crush  mg  sorrow. 

'  0  Earth !  Earth !  with  thy  mocking  skies  of  blue,  thy  placid  silver  streams,  thy 
myriad  memory-haunting  odorous  flowers,  thy  wheels  of  triumph  rolling  —  rolling  on 
over  breaking  hearts  and  prostrate  forms,  maimed,  tortured,  crushed,  yet  not  destroyed. 
0  mocking  &rih  1  snatchmg  from  our  frenzied  grasp  the  Itfe-long-coveted  treasure! 
Most  trea3ierous  Earth  I  are  thefie  thy  nnkept  promises  ? 

*OhI  hadat  thou  no  Getbsemane,  no  Calvary,  no  guarded  tomb,  no  risen  Lord!  ' 
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As  a  pendant  to  this  touching  scene,  read  the  following.  Ruth,  who  has 
straggled  with  poTeriy  and  want  in  the  sopport  of  her  children,  finds  herself 
at  last  obligedi  through  the  craeltj  of  those  who  had  forborne  to  help  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  to  part  with  her  husband's  clothes : 

'Harry's  clothes  were  collected  from  the  drawers  one  hj  one, and  laid  upon  the  soft. 
Now  a  little  pencilled  memorandum  flottered  from  the  pocket ;  now  a  handkerchief 
dropped  upon  the  floor,  slightly  odorous  of  cologne  or  senrs  ^  neck-ties  there  were 
shaped  by  nis  full,  round  throali,  with  the  creases  still  in  the  silken  folds ;  and  there 
was  a  crimson  smoking-cap  —  Ruth's  gift — the  gilt  tassel  slightly  tarnished  where  it 
had  touched  the  moist  dark  locks;  then  his  dressing-eown,  which  Both  herself  had 
often  playfully  thrown  on,  while  combing  her  hair :  each  had  its  little  history,  each  its 
tender  home-associations,  daguerreotyping  on  tortured  memory  sunny  pictures  of  the 
past.  « 

*  <  Oh !  I  cannot  I  I  cannot  I '  said  Burn,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  Habrt's  weddiog-yest ; 
*  oh  I  Mr.  Dbtrlin,  I  cannot  I ' 

'  Mr.  Dbteuk  coughed,  hemmed,  walked  to  the  window,  drew  off  his  glores,  and 
drew  them  on,  and  ^ally  said,  anjdons  to  terminate  the  interriew, '  I  can  fold  them 
up  Quicker  than  you,  Mrs.  Hall.' 

'  'if  you  i)lea8e,'  replied  Ruth,  sinking  into  a  chair;  *ihU  you  will  leare  me,  Mr. 
Drtrlin,'  pointing  to  the  white  satin  rest 


*  Y-e-s/said  Mr.  Dbyrun,  with  an  attempt  to  be  facetious;  <  the  old  doctor  can't 
use  that,  I  suppose.' 

*  The  trunk  was  packed,  the  ker  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  porter  in  waiting,  pre- 
ceded by  Mr.  Dbtbun,  shouldered  his  burden  and  followed  him  down-stairs  and  out 
into  the  street. 

'And  there  sat  Both  with  the  tears  dropping  one  after  another  upon  the  wedding- 
rest,  orer  which  her  fingers  strayed  caressingly.  Oh  t  where  was  the  heart  which  had 
throbbed  so  tumultuously  beneath  it  on  that  happy  bridal  ere?  With  what  a  dirge- 
like echo  fell  upon  her  tortured  ear  those  bridal  words,  'till  death  do  us  part.' ' 

Without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  poor  widow 
finally  sacceeded,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  indifierent  editors  and  selfish 
publishers,  in  winning  name,  fame,  and  fortune,  and,  as  we  infer,  a  husband, 
although  this  last  is  not  very  explicitly  stated.  With  a  brief  programme  of 
what '  Fanny  Fbrn  '  would  be  as  an  editor,  we  take  our  leave  of  her  present 
volume : 

'  I  WISH  /  had  a  paper.  Would  n't  I  call  things  by  their  right  names?  Would  I  know 
any  sex  in  books  ?  Would  1  praise  a  book  because  a  woman  wrote  it?  Would  I  abnee 
it  for  the  same  reason  ?  Would  I  say,  as  one  of  our  most  able  editors  said  not  long 
since  to  his  reviewer,  *  Cut  it  up,  root  and  branch ;  what  ngbt  have  these  women  to 
set  themselves  up  for  authors,  and  reap  literary  laurels  ? '  Would  I  unfairlv  insert  all 
the  adverse  notices  of  a  book,  and  never  copy  one  in  its  praise?  Would  I  pass  over 
the  wholesale  swindling  of  some  aristoCTaUo  scoundrel,  and  trumpet  in  my  police 
report,  with  heartless  comments,  the  name  of  some  poor,  tempted,  starving  wretch, 
fkr  less  deserving  of  censure,  in  Gtoo's  eye,  than  myself?  Would  I  have  my  tongue  or 
my  pen  tied  in  any  way  by  policy,  or  mtereat,  or  clique-ism?  No,  Sir!  The  world 
never  will  see  a  paper  tdl  mme  is  started.  Would  I  write  long  descriptions  of  the 
wardrobe  of  iomf^  prima  dontuUf  who  bring  their  cracked  voices  and  reputations  to 
our  American  market,  and  *  occupy  suites  of  rooms  lined  with  satin,  and  danoask,  and  vel- 
vet,' and  goodness  knows  what,  and  give  their  reception-«>ire'e«,  at  which  they  ^affaUft 
luAiM '  our  toadying  first  citixens  ?  By  Jdpitbb  t  why  tho^M  nH  they  be  *  ailkble  ? '  Do  n't 
they  come  over  here  for  our  money  and  patronage  ?    Who  cares  how  many'  bracelets ' 

Signora had  on,  or  whose  '  arm  she  leaned  gracefully  upon,'  or  whether  her  hair 

was  braided  or  curled  ? '  If,  because  a  lord  or  a  duke  once  '  nonored  her '  by  insulting 
her  with  infiimous  proposals,  some  few  brainless  Americans  choose  to  deify  her  as  a 
goddess,  in  the  name  of  QcoBaa  Washincfto(n  and  common-sense,  let  it  not  be  taken  a^ 
a  national  exponent  There  are  some  few  Americans  loft  who  prefer  ipecac  in  homoeo- 
pathic doses.^ ' 

There  is  one  great  merit  in  this  book  which  we  have  omitted  to  set  forth. 

Ths  interest  never  flagi.    Fanny  Febn  knows  enough  of  *  dramatic  effect '  to 

be  aware  that  the  stage  must  never  be  vacant,  nor  the  aictors  ever  idle.    Her 

volume,  we  may  add,  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper,  and  bears  upon  its 

outer  cover  a  fietc-simile  of  her  signature — a  bold,  firm  *  handrof-write.' 
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Seldom  faaye  we  so  feeliogly  appreciated  the 
inaccessibility,  in  winter,  of  onr  mountain-home 
on  the  Hadson,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
j,;^  of  December ;  for  on  the  evening  of  that  day  onr 
^^  good  Society  of  Saint  Nicholas  were  to  hold 
their  annual  Festival  at  the  Saint  Nicholas  Hotel* 
and  we  had  pledged  onrselves  to  be  present  How 
we  waded  through  the  untrodden  snow  to  the 
depot^  just  in  time  to  see  the  engine  snorting  on 
its  way,  trailing  its  white  cloud  of  vapor  through 
the  wintry  air ;  how  we  followed  after,  hoping  still  to  be  in  time  for  the  boat ; 
how  the  pier. 


'immeasozBbly  spread. 

Seemed  lengthening  to  the  new: ' 

how  we  arrived  in  season  to  see  the  steamer  paddling  off  into  the  middle  of 
the  Tappaan-Zee ;  how  we  walked  back,  melancholy,  and  watched  growlingly 
all  day  the  trains  rushing  townward  during  the  day,  over  the  river, '  it  boots 
not  now  to  say : '  but  it  was  a  sore  trial.  For, '  by  the  same  token,*  we  had 
been  compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  previous  '  tasting-supper*  of  our  brother 
stewards  —  for  such  was  thrice  our  honored  office  —  greatly  to  our  regret ;  for 
wdl  we  knew  what  we  were  losing.  Howbeit,  next  to  being  present  at  the 
great  *  Festival,'  was  to  read  a  succinct  account  of  it  from  the  authentic  report 
prepared  by  an  esteemed  friend  and  brother-steward,  for  the  Society's  official 
Ofgan,  the  Knickebbockeb,  which  we  here  annex : 

^Trs  sixth  of  Deoember,  a  day  dear  to  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  found  them 
assembled  in  goodly  numbers  at  the  magnificent  hotel  that  bears  his  venerated 
name,  to  do  all  honor  to  the  day  and  memory  of  their  illustrious  patron-saint  At 
half-past  five  o'clock  p.il  the  Society  met  for  the  transaction  of  the  usual  prelimi- 
usry  businesB^  which  being  over,  the  Houorable  John  A.  King,  of  the  *  Committee 
of  Instalments,'  proceeded,  with  appropriate  remarks  and  ceremonies,  to  insta^ 
the  following  officers  elect  for  the  ensuing  year: 
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FREDERIC    DE   PEYBTER,  President. 

Hamilton  Fish,  FlntYlee-Presldent 

Jambs  J.  Boositxlt,  Second  Yico-Preftident 

John  Bomxtk  Beodhiad,  Third  Yioe-President 

OxREiT  G.  Yam  Waoknkh,  Fourth  Ylce-PreeldeDt 

William  H.  Jomtsoir,  Tressnrer. 

GiAKLBS  B.  SwoBDS,  BecTetflsy. 

BiooAmo  £.  MounT,  Jr.,  Asslatsnt-Secretary. 

MANAOXR8. 

William  J.  Yan  WAfiSHXir,  Jamxs  IL  Kip, 

Jaoob  Avthont,  Jambs  Db  Pbtsteb  Oodbit, 

CoBNBUUB  Oaxlvt,  Auoitbtits  Sciibll, 

S.  L.  H.  Wabs^  William  Ditmoitt, 

Eliab  O.  Dbakb,  Jambs  Manlbt, 

John  J.  Cisco^  Jomr  Albtykb. 

Rbv.  Thomas  E.  Ybbmiltb,  D.D.,  ) 

Bev.  William  L.  Johwsok,  D.D.,  f  Chaplaiks. 

BlOHABD  B.  KiSSAM,  M  D.,  )  _ 

Edwaed  L.  Bbal.,  M.D..  f  Phtsioians. 

John  W.  Fbakou,  M.D.,  )  ^  ^ 

John  C.  Chb^bman,  M.D..  f  Oo^itltiko  Phtsiciams. 

STEWARDS.  • 

John  Yan  Bubbn,  Bbkjamin  H.  Fibld, 

Pktbb  H.  Yadbbtoobt,  D.  Hbnbt  Haioht, 

Adeian  B.  Holmbs,  Alxxandbe  J.  Cothbal, 

D.  F.  CUEET. 

*At  seven  o'clock,  preceded  by  their  President  and  invited  guests,  the  Society 
moved  to  the  grand  dining-hall,  which  presented  a  superb  cxiup  d'ceU :  the  decora- 
tions of  the  room  and  the  ornaments  of  the  table  being  in  the  best  taste,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  hosts.  A  statue  of  the  Saint 
immediately  in  front  of  the  President,  in  full  costume,  crozier  in  hand,  particulariy 
deserves  mention  —  a  superb  evidence  of  the  taste  and  talent  that  presides  over 
the  cuisine  of  the  house,  and  which,  in  its  delicacy  of  finish  and  minute  detaQ  of 
ornament,  would  do  credit  to  the  studio  of  any  artist. 

'Grace  was  said  by  the  Senior-Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Vermiltb.  About  two  hours 
were  consumed  in  the  full  enjo3rment  of  the  bounteous  and  elegant  feast,  when  the 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  JonNSON,  returned  thanks. 

*The  cloths  being  removed,  the  President^  assuming  his  badge  of  power,  the 
venerable  cocked  hat,  arose  and  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

*  <  Fcllow-Mbmbkes  or  thb  Saikt  Nicholas  Sociisiy:  My  first  impulse  in  rising 
to  address  you,  is  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  have  again  con- 
ferred upon  me,  by  selecting  me  as  your  President.  With  the  benevolent  object  of 
oar  Association  are  connected  the  social  ties  that  bind  us  together.  I  feel  their  influenoe 
upon  me  toward  you,  and  I  trust  these  will  mutually  strengthen  with  our  years,  and 
become  more  and  more  regarded  by  us  all. 

* '  Now,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  partaken  of  the  good  cheer  which  our  excellent  stew- 
acda  and  worthy  hosts  have  provided,  before  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks, 
not  inappropriate,  I  hope,  to  the  occasion,  let  me  wish  that 

*  *  Good  digestion  wait  on  qipetlte^ 
And  health  on  both.* 

* '  BooEBS,  the  poet,  has  well  observed,  that  *  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  of  other  lands,  the  more  highly  we  must  prize  our  own.'  This  remarik 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  that  land  which  our  forc-fiithers  delighted 
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toon '  The  Father-knd ; '  for  from  Holland  came  the  seeds  of  ciyil  and  religiooa  Ii)>erty 
•nd  popular  edncation  which  her  first  citizens  planted  in  this  oar  Empire  State ;  and 
from  that  land  was  deriyed  the  principle  of  federal  onion  that  binds  together  the  seyeral 
Stsies  of  the  American  Bepnblic. 

"The  rights  for  which  Holland  so  long  straggled  are  identical  with  those  which  the 
old  Thirteen  States  suocessfollj  maintained.  The  principles  which  form  their  basis, 
ind  of  oar  goTernment  as  a  people,  were  confirmed  bj  the  measures  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  past  centurj,  and  are  now  impregnable. 

"In  the  jear  in  which  our  national  independence  was  declared,  appeared  the  first 
portion  of  Gibbon's  celebrated  historical  work.  In  its  progress,  he  described  the 
clooded  sun-set  of  a  renowned  empire,  which  once  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  habita* 
ble  globe.  '  The  Declaration '  was  the  ushering  in  of  the  glorious  dawn  of  a  greater 
power,  because  this  was  founded  upon  human  rights. 

"Let  it  be  remembered,'  said  the  American  Congress,  in  their  Address  to  the 
States,  at  the  close  of  the  Beyolutionarj  War,  *  that  it  has  erer  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  are  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
Bj  the  blessing  of  the  Adthob  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for  their  defense, 
thej  have  preraUed  against  all  opposition.' 

'  *  The  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Huguenots  at  the  South,  of  the  Hollanders 
SDd  Huguenots  here,  and  of  the  Puritans  at  the  East,  well  know  the  inestimable  ralue 
of  these  rights;  and  neither  misrule,  corruption,  nor  bigotry  can  erer  eradicate  prin- 
ciples, which  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  has  made  immortal. 

'  'In  depicting  the  departing  glories  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  same  historian  pre- 
dicts, that  in  the  event  of  another  barbaric  inroad  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, filled  with  her  colonies  and  institutions,  would  be  the  spot  where  that  civilization 
would  revive  and  flourish. 

' '  But  it  did  not,  in  his  visions,  occur  to  him  as  it  did  to  a  later  historian — Maoau- 
LAT — '  that  civilization  itself  might  engender  the  barbarism  which  would  destroy  it ; ' 
and  that '  vice,  ignorance,  and  misery,  as  these  exist  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
may  yet  produce  this  very  excess.' 

'  'Now,  in  the  vast  immigration  seeking  the  new  in  exchange  for  the  old  world,  are 
we  to  be  exempt  from  the  inroad  of  a  portion  of  this  infected  mass ;  from  the  flood  of 
infidelity  of  kindred  association,  and  the  insidious  attempts  to  undermine  well-settled 
American  principles  ?  Doubtless,  not.  But  let  us,  as  veritable  New-Yorkers,  rely  upon 
education,  the  consequent  intelligence  among  all  classes,  and  the  habits  of  reflection 
and  inquiry  peculiar  to  the  American  character,  aa  the  surest  antidotes  to  those  fearful, 
beoaose  subtle  foes ! 

'  'A  single  illustration  will  exhibit  another  corrective.  In  1789,  the  era  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  population  of  the  whole  country  then  was  a  little  less  than  four  millions. 
Id  1890,  a  century  thence,  it  is  on  reliable  data,  estimated  to  be  seventy-two  millions. 
The  same  proofs  show  conclusively  that  the  native  increase  very  fkr  exceeds  the  whole 
immigration,  vast  as  that  is.    Here,  of  itself,  is  the  leaven  which  will  learen  the  entire 


' '  Few  persons  who  have  not  given  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
ixurease,  are  aware  of  the  important  element  which  those  of  direct  descent  from  the 
Batavian  stock  form  in  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

' '  At  one  time  it  was  the  most  numerous  single  race  in  this  State  and  that  of  New- 
Jersey  ;  and  its  rapid  progression  in  the  national  composition  is  fully  attested  by  the 
results  exhibited  in  the  decennial  retams  of  the  census  of  the  nation. 

"  In  the  able  speech  which  my  learned  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Gctlian  C.  Yebplanck, 
delivered  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Netherlands'  frigate  'Prins  Van 
Oraoje,'  which  will  be  found  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 
issued  by  our  Society  in  May,  1852,  the  general  view  thus  presented  is  clearly  and  fully 
on^idercd  and  confirmed ;  and  to  it  I  refer  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  information  whidi 
is  furnished  on  a  topic,  to  which  none  of  tu  can  be  indifferent. 

'  'Oar  liberty,  preserved  from  licentiousness,  another  source  of  danger,  by  popu- 
lar education  and  sound  religious  instruction,  will  prove  not  only  our  own  polar^ 
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gttr,  but  a  light  to  guide  into  the  pathway  to  independence,  those  yet  denied  its 
Ueaaings. 

*  *  When  the  conquest  of  llaoedon  was  achieyed,  the  Roman  general,  taking  eoimflel 
from  none,  sent  a  herald  into  the  assembly  of  Greeks  met  to  witness  the  Isthmian 
games,  to  proclaim,  as  by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  Ubertp  to  the  Grecian  stales. 
The  annonncement  was  so  wholly  unexpected,  that  the  multitude  were  swayed  by  alter- 
nate joy  and  doubt  The  herald  is  recalled,  the  glorious  tidings  are  confirmed,  and  such 
a  shout  of  exultation  then  burst  forth,  that  Liyt,  the  historian,  exclaims  :  It  was  clearly 
apparent  thai;  of  all  good  things,  none  is  so  dear  io  the  multitude  as  liberty  — *  nihil  om- 
nium  honorum  muUUvdine  graUttt,  quam  UbertaUm  «•*«.' 

'  <  But,  gentlemen,  the  liberty,  then  proclaimed,  was  not  the  liberty  for  which  Holland, 
for  upward  of  three-score  years,  contended,  through  cruel  and  sang^narjr  wars : 
nor  liberty,  as  understood  by  the  founders  of  this  repablic.  That  is  like  the  subterranean 
ire,  which  mountains  cannot  confine  nor  torrents  extinguish. 

*  *  Unlike  insular  Great  Britain,  with  its  rocky-bound  shores,  Holland  has  the  bound- 
less sea  on  one  side,  erer  struggling  to  orer-leap  her  barriers,  and  on  the  other,  period- 
ical inundations  from  the  Alpine  ranges,  increasing  as  they  madly  rush  on  and  assail 
her  interior  defences.  But  here,  in  our  own  dear  natire  land,  all  Nature  is  her 
ally.  Man  alone  may  prove  the  traitor.  When  this  century  doses,  by  the  continued 
blessing  of  HsAvaM,  the  popuUtion  of  the  United  States  will  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  fill  its  broad  intervening  valleys.  In  this  tide  of  swelling  numbers,  the 
American  character  will  imbue  the  immense  volume,  with  which  so  many  races  of  the 
best  blood  of  Europe,  so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  feelings,  and  habits  will  have 
commingled ;  and  all  opposing  matter,  of  whatever  it  may  consist,  will  either  be  ab- 
sorbed or  swept  along  with  this  spreading  population,  accumulating  in  its  fiow  greater 
power  and  vastness.'  *    [Great  and  continued  applause,] 

'The  fonowing  is  the  llat  of  the  regular  toasts : 

* '  1.  Saint  Nicholas  :  '  Goed  heilig  man.'  *    Music :  'Mynheer  Van  J?anch. 

*  *  2.  Thx  Pbisidkmt  or  ths  Umitbd  Statu.'    Music :  ^PrenderU^e  March.' 

*3.  Thi  Govxbnob  of  thk  State  of  New-York.'    Music :  'Gatemor't  March.* 

*  <  4.  The  Army  and  Navt.'    Music :  *MaU  Columbia  and  Yankee  Doodle: 

*  *  5.  New-Avstbrdah  :  The  Colony  of  the  United  ProTinces  —  the  Metropolis  of  the 
United  States/    Music :  'JTonUf  Stceet  Bonu.* 

*  *  6.  The  Fatherlakd  :  The  noble  Republic  which  taug^ht  us  the  principle  of  Federal 
Union,  and  planted  here  the  first  seeds  of  dvil  and  religious  freedom.'  Music :  *  ^'li- 
hdmue  van  Aoseauwen.* 

**7.  'Ebxdraot  Maakt  Magt:  '  We  translate  the  motto  of  the  Fatherland,  'The 
Union  will  be  preserved.'    Music :  '  Wien  Neerlandsch  Bloed: 

' '  8.  The  Dadgbtbbs  of  Maithattak.'    Music :  'Bere '«  a  Amlth  to  aU  good  Laetoe: 

*  *  9.  Odb  Sister  Societies:  Rivals  in  acts  of  charity.  Saint  Nicholas  welcomes  them 
with  open  arms.'    Music :  *We^rea  hand  of  Broihsre. 

'  The  President  then  called  upon  them  to  fill  in  bumpera  to  the  first  regular  toast : 

<  'Saint  Nicholas.  — ' Goed  heilig  man.' ' 

*  Three  good  and  hearty  dieers  bore  testimony  to  the  love  and  yeneratioii  of  his 
tons. 

'  'The  President  of  the  United  States.' 

'  Three  cheers,  manfiiUy  given,  made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  theimanner  in  which 
this  national  toast  was  received,  bat  a  few  evenings  before^  at  a  great  dinner  given 
at  the  AsTOs  House. 

' '  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-York.' 
'This  icast  was  in  like  manner,  duly  honored. 
'  Fourth  Toast    '  The  Army  and  Nary.' 
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'Thia  toast^  always  entfaiuiasticellj  receired,  was  responded  to  bj  lieut  J.  B. 
McFhebson,  it.  S.  Engineers,  as  follows : 

'  'Mb.  Pboidbut  avd  OmruDfiK or  ths  Sadct  Kicholas  Socistt :  As  joq  are  well 
■wms^  the  true  proTinoe  of  a  militaiy  man  oonaiata  in  act^  rather  than  worda ;  bnt  the 
field  for  action  haring  been  pretty  well  gone  orer,  there  remaina  nothing  for  me  but  to 
rert  npon  wj  arms,  or  elae  giro  ezpreeaion  to  the  untimenta  of  pleasure  which  I  hare 
experienoed  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  would  be  callous  indeed  to  ererj  generous  impulse 
did  I  ikil  to  thank  jron  for  the  honor  which  yon  haye  conferred  upon  those  with  whom 
it  is  my  pride  that  I  have  something  in  conunon  —  to  presenre  untarnished  the  fiiii 
sittidard  of  our  oonntiy:  and  if  there  is  any  thing  calculated  io  inspire  the  soldiei 
with  energy  and  untiring  perseTcrance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  it  is  to  feel  that  he 
is  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  ia  conmiitted  hu  honor  and  hisfctme.  Although  it  is 
seldom  that  those  whose  profeasion  leada  them  into  a  more  rugged  field,  participate  in 
the  good  cheer  of  an  occasion  like  this,  nerertheless  when  it  is  their  good  fortune,  that 
there  are  some  who  appreciate  it»  I  can  testify;  But  the  cream  of  the  feast  is  a  good 
speech,  and  as  there  are  sereral  in  atore  for  you,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  give 
the  following  sentiment: 

' '  Thx  Mbm bbbs  op  thb  Saikt  Nicholas  Socxbtt  :  Hay  they  hare  many  returns  of 
this  happy  festiral,  and  '  tmoike  the  pipe  of  p^aee '  and  good-fellowahip.' 

'  Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  toast,  a  Dutch  miniatore  battery, 
introduced  into  the  hall,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  artillery  in  its  honor. 

*The  fifth  regolar  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethttnb.    He  said: 

' '  I  MUST  confess  I  rise  not  without  trepidation,  as  the  spirit  of  the  toast  must  lead  me 
to  historic  allusion,  and  I  find  myself  opposite  in  all  honor  to  the  jwr  exeeHenoe  Histo- 
risn  of  Kew-York  —  of  New-Amsterdam.  Howeyer,  I  must  try  to  recorer  my  reputa- 
tioB,  m  expressing  my  sympathy  in  the  eyidence  of  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
Hollanders,  as  evinced  in  the  selection  of  this  island  as  the  colony  of  their  country. 
The  Dutchman  has  been  accused  of  slowness,  but  my  Long^Island  experience  teUs 
me  that  speed  and  bottom  are  well  known  to  be  the  two  great  ingredients  to  make  the 
6st  animal ;  and,  however  small  may  be  my  claims  to  the  former  quality,  I  think  no 
one  can  deny  me  a  full  allowance  of  the  Utter.  I  may  begin,  then,  on  ao  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  basis  without  much  fear,  and  ask,  where  is  the  place  to  be  found  so 
Tsloable,  that  the  Dutchman  did  not  discover  long  before  those  who  possess  it  in 
modem  times?  Many,  all  along  our  coast,  sought  places  of  refuge ;  the  Huguenot  in 
Sontb-Carolinay  the  Oavalier  in  Yirginia,  the  Puritan  in  the  Esat;  but  who  found  the 
best? — the  Dutchman.  Here — here  he  founded  the  mothe  rcity,  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  the  nonrisher  not  only  of  the  arts  of  life,  but  of  literature  and  patriot- 
ism; knowing  no  bounds  but  her  zeal  for  the  American  name.  When  Great  Britain, 
ever  anxious  to  increase  her  territory,  pitched  upon  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  what  did 
she  find  there?  The  Dutchman.  And  so,  in  the  very  island  of  Java  is  found  the 
name  which  distinguished  the  country  of  your  ancestors — Bataria.  The  country  to 
which  Britain  now  looks  for  the  continuation  of  her  glory  was  called  not  at  first  Aus- 
tralia, but  New-Holland ;  and  even  when  the  British  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  Dutch  name, 
Vah  Diexam^  they  unwittingly  kept  the  Dutch  denomination,  in  keeping  the  name  Tas- 
mania; for  that  was  termed  ftom  Tasicak,  the  Dutchman.  Who  first  doubled  Cape 
Horn  ?  The  Dutchman ;  and,  much  as  recent  penetrations  into  Japan  are  made  matter 
for  glorification,  we  must  remember  that  the  Dutchman  was  there  two  hundred  years 
aga  HoRACB  Walpolb,  in  speaking  of  New-York,  called  it  an  opulent  and  proud 
colony;  but,  if  opulent  and  proud  then,  what  reasons  have  not  those  whose  birth- 
{rfaoe  is  New-York  to  be  proud  to-day  ?  We  must  not  look  alone  to  the  excellent  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  but  also  consider  the  character  of  the  men  who  founded  it;  men 
rocked  into  hardihood  on  the  ocean  itself,  as  Mosss  was  rocked  on  the  waves,  abandoned 
of  men  but  cared  for  by  God,  and  carried  safely  here  to  found  the  principles  of  reli- 
gioas  as  well  as  civil  freedom.    I  am  a  New-Yorker,  born  and  brought  up  in  New- 
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York ;  but  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  is  Sootcb,  drawn  from  that  glorious  Pres* 
byterian  old  ntttion ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the  struggles  carried  on,  from  Magna 
Clmrta  downvrard,  in  the  British  islands,  in  fiivor  of  the  rights  of  man,  were  never 
succesefnl  till  a  Dutchman,  William  of  Orange,  was  called  from  his  home  to  establish 
those  rights.  Where  do  we  find  the  first  assertion  of  the  great  democratic  principle 
of  federal  sovereignty,  but  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Seven  Dutch  States  ?  And 
where  was  Roman^  despotism  effectually  checked,  save  in  the  land  where,  indeed,  aris- 
tocracy could  not  exist;  becaose  there,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  in  the  presence  of 
the.  dykes,  there  was  no  room  for  a  soft  hand.  The  word  was,  '  Shovel  or  drown  I ' 
From  the  inhabitants  of  marshes  came  what  has  distinguished  us  from  all  nations  — 
our  system  of  confederated  sovereignties.  The  Dutchman  could  be  nothing  but  a  de- 
mocrat ;  there  was  not  a  noble  among  them  all.  True,  the  title  was  afterward  assumed 
of  Counts  of  Holland ;  but  they  were  not  the  men  of  the  marshes.  These  were  the 
men  who,  though  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  and  brewers,  beat  back  the  chivalry  that 
assailed  their  rights ;  not,  as  Fboissast  tells,  for  honorable  aud  chivalric  love  of  fight- 
ing, but  that  they  might  get  back  to  their  ware-bouMB  and  their  wives.  There,  too,  was 
the  great  right  asserted  of  man  to  worship  his  Gon  as  he  pleased ;  and  hither,  in  con- 
sequence, flocked  all  who  panted  for  freedom  of  conscience.  Here  all,  whether 
Christian  or  Jew,  found  themselves  safe  among  the  liberties  of  a  great  and  free  people  ! 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  city  founded  by  such  men  has  prospered;  that  God  has 
blessed  it  ?  England,  great  and  glorious  as  she  is,  owes  her  greatness  to  a  mingling 
of  blood.  The  names  the  highest  in  her  Church  and  statesmanship  show  a  mixed 
blood.  She  shows  not  the  deterioration  which  marks  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 
of  southern  Europe.  In  Holland,  too,  is  found  the  mixed  blood,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  race,  which  necessarily  arose  from  the  immigration  invited  thither 
by  the  freedom  and  tolerance  of  her  institutions.  The  Puritan,  the  Huguenot,  all 
rejoiced  in  the  protection  of  the  beloved  Republic.  There  they  found  an  asylum, 
and  there  they  learned  their  first  lessons.  One  thing  delighted  the  Dutchman 
when  he  came  here.  The  men  with  ten  breeches  are  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  hare 
much  poetry  about  them;  but  when  the  Dutchman  saw  this  glorious  Hudson, 
unequalled  for  beauty  of  sceneiy  and  practical  use,  I  can  fancy  him  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  blowing  a  cloud  of  satisfaction,  and  exclaiming, '  What  a  canal! '  An 
English  writer  described  the  Dutchman's  horse  as  having  his  bridle  on  his  tail,  and 
his  burden  on  his  belly  —  meaning  the  canal-boat.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  idea  a 
good  one,  particularly  when  I  reflect  on  the  importance  of  canals  to  this  State ;  and 
though  it  may  be  a  weakness  to  ascribe  virtue  to  names,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
when  Di  Witt  Clinton  conferred  the  vast  benefits  he  did  on  our  State,  the  Dutch  poi^ 
tion  of  his  name  — the  portion  given  him  by  his  mother  —  must  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  Great  as  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  this  city,  let  her  be  at  the  height 
of  her  fame  and  prosperity,  and  surely  there  will  still  be  found  those  who  will  honor 
and  bless  the  memory  of  Saint  Nicholas.'    [JSnthutiatiic  applawe,] 

*  The  sixth  regular  toast  waa  responded  to  by  Da  Petoter  Oqdbn.  He  said : 
"You  have  learned,  Sur,  fVom  those  who  have  so  eloquently  addressed  you, 
the  character  of  the  founders  of  this  city,  and  that  among  them,  and  them  alone,  pnv 
vious  to  the  foundation  of  our  <non,  existed  a  federal  republic.  From  Holland  came 
the  seed  that  was  planted  here — the  seed  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  will  never 
deny  the  debt  of  science  and  art  which  we  owe  to  other  lands,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  to  Holland  we  owe  that  we  are  what  we  are.  With  the  political  Constitution 
which  our  fore-fiithers  gr&ye  us,  they  gave  us  also  the  invaluable  blessing  of  an  excellent 
bodily  constitution.  I  need  offer  no  better  evidence  than  to  state  that,  sixty  years  ago, 
a  society  (the  Tontine  Building)  of  less  than  two  hundred  was  formed,  of  whom  fifty- 
one  now  survive.  I  ask,  then,  those  who  bear  me  to  look  back  to  the  characters  and 
principles  of  their  ancestors  with  affectionate  reverence,  and  never  to  allow  their  prac- 
tice to  fall  away  from  the  high  standard  they  bequeathed  to  us.' 

'After  a  few  additional  observations  laudatory  of  the  noble  republic,  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  toast  in  iti  spirit  and  application,  Mr.  Ogden  concluded  his  remarica  on 
tliia  very  suggestive  theme. 
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'Seventh  Toast :  '  Eeendrag^  maakt  magt.'  We  tnuislate  the  motto  of  the  Fatherland : 
'The  Union  will  be  preserrea.* 

*• 

'The  President  prefaced  this  toast  hy  remarking  that  this  motto  of  the  Dutch 
repablic,  translated  bj  us  into  another,  which  emanated  from  the  greatest  statesman 
of  oar  countrj,  would  be  responded  to  bj  a  g^tleman  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
that  great  man  whose  Yoioe  was  heard  in  public  for  the  last  time  at  the  oompll- 
mentaiy  dinner  given  bj  this  Sodety  to  the  officers  of  the  Dutch  frigate,  *  Prins 
Van  Oranje.'  One  of  the  last  addressee  ever  made  by  Mr.  Webstbb  was  before  this 
Society;  and  his  famous  axiom,  '  The  Union  must  be  preserved,'  was  almost  iden- 
tical  with  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  toast  The  gentleman  who  then  con- 
ducted Mr.  Webster  to  his  seat  was  the  same  who  would  now  reply  to  this  toast 

'  Ex-President  John  A.  EIiko,  responded  as  follows: 

' '  Me.  Pbsidbxt  akd  Gentlbmkn  of  tob  Saint  Nicholas  Societt  :  On  the  occasion 
leferred  to  by  the  President^  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  one  of  a  committee 
to  wait  on  Mr.  WebstkB)  who  had  declined,  on  the  score  of  his  health,  the  invitation  of 
the  Society,  but  whose  arrival  at  the  Astor  House,  daring  the  dinner,  had  become 
known,  to  beg  him,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  to  favor 
them  for  a  brief  space  with  his  presence.  Although  far  from  well,  he  yielded  to  our 
pressing  request,  and  came  among  us  to  grace  our  festival,  and  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
his  dear  and  powerfol  manner,  in  honor  of  the  Fatherland,  whose  means  and  credit^  he 
said,  had  been  ours  in  the  time  of  need ;  whose  early  struggles  for  liberty  had  given 
the  bright  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  whose  sound  and  steadfast  charac- 
ter had  raised  her  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  power.  This,  I  believe,  Sir, 
was  the  last  appearance,  and  these  the  last  words  which  were  ever  spoken  by  this  great 
man  on  any  public  occasion.  Feeble  in  health,  yet  clear  in  his  noble  intellect,  he  stood 
before  ns,  honored  and  observed  of  all.  Among  the  remarkable  men  whom  a  kind 
PsoviDBircB  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Republic,  two  great  names 
stand  forth  in  proud  distinction  —  Hamiltoit  and  Webstkb.  The  firsts  early  distin- 
^hed  in  arms ;  then  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution ;  next,  in  laying  the  broad  . 
foondation  of  the  public  credit,  and  in  framing  the  organic  laws  of  the  government; 
impressing  all  with  the  vigor  of  his  wise  and  enlarged  views,  with  the  clearness  and 
depth  of  his  comprehensive  intellect  The  other,  equally  distinguished  as  the  great 
tixpoonder  and  defender  of  that  Constitution  —  as  the  able  and  constant  vindicator  of 
the  Uws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  a  statesman  of  krge  and  liberal  views  —  of  a 
judgment  which  embraced  without  effort  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  these  con- 
federated States ;  a  Senator,  wise  in  council,  and  without  an  equal  in  the  clear  and 
eSoquent  exposition  of  the  subject  under  debate;  whose  intellect  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  whose  feelings  and  sentiments  were  Uioroughly  American.  And  now,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  speak  to  the  toast  which  you  have  just  propounded  from  the  chair: 
'Eendragt  Maakt  Magt' — the  motto  of  the  United  Provinces;  in  other  words,  'The 
Union  w.U  be  Preserved.'  And  I  must  refer  to  the  history  of  Holland  for  the  senti- 
moits  I  am  about  to  express.  When  the  provinces  which  adhered  to  the  House  of 
Orange  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1579,  a  treaty  of  union,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  United  Provinces.  That  treaty  declared  'that  each  province  should  pre" 
serre  its  own  government,  privileges,  and  particular  religion,  in  which  each  should 
sapport  the  other,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  States-Qeneral  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.'  Wiluav  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the  head  of  the  League.  He 
&I1,  in  1583,  by  the  band  of  an  assassin.  But  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Delft  de- 
clares him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  common  liberty,  and  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  father  of  his  country.  By  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  provinces  threw  off  the 
5<Ae  of  Spain,  and  dared  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  state.  From  that  Union 
tpetmg  the  liberty  and  power  of  that  great  republic ;  and  Holland,  remarkable  by  her 
portion,  and  for  the  invincible  courage  and  energy  of  her  sons,  soon  became,  in  arts» 
eommeroe,  and  in  maritime  poi  ^er,  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Then  it  was 
that  she  sent  forth  a  colony  to  he  Western  World,  and  New-Amsterdam  was  planted 
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by  her  hardy  sons.  The  principles  of  the  Fatherland,  sturdy  honesty  and  the  lore  of 
liberty,  accompanied  them  to  their  new  home ;  and  in  after-times,  when  another  blow- 
was  here  to  be  struck  for  liberty  and  independence,  tke  descendants  of  those  sons  were 
found  among  the  brare  and  wise  men  who,  in  the  field  or  in  the  connoil,  stood  forth  in 
their  defence.  The  sound  principles  contained  in  tiie  Treaty  of  Utiecht  —  thai  the 
municipal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  prorinoes  should  be  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained, and  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  foreign  relations  should  be  confided  to  tiw 
States-General  of  the  United  Proyinoes  —  affords  the  first  example  of  such  a  Union. 
Two  hundred  years  afterward,  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America^  pressed  by  the 
power  of  England,  made  their  solemn  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  following  out 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  left  to  the  States  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  to  the  Congress  of  these  States  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  foreign  re- 
lations. And  the  Constitution  and  th^  Union  of  the  States  of  this  great  Republic  are 
based  upon  the  same  broad  and  sound  foundation  as  enabled  Holland,  against  fearful 
odds,  to  reach  a  glorious  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

<  Eightft  Toast :  <  The  Daughters  of  Manhattan.' 

'Mr.  Mount,  a  &Torite  'Benedick,*  responded  as  foUows: 

'  *  Hb  had  the  heart  and  the  will ;  but  *  to  hearenly  themes  subUmer  strains  belong,'  and 
his  Toice  was  insufficient  for  the  task,  though  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  could 
draw  to  his  aid  a  spirit  from  the  skies.  <  The  Daughters  of  Manhattan.'  '  Like  a  lily 
among  thorns,'  says  Solomon,  '  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.'  They  are  the 
mothers  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  who  can  add  lustre  eren  to  the  virtues  of  their 
mothers ;  and  they  can,  with  all  the  fervor  and  affection  of  their  hearts,  turn  to  those 
eons  and  say,  with  the  truth  and  pride  of  the  Roman  matron,  *  These  are  my  jewels.' 
Gallantry  and  devotion  forbid  us  to  say  that  the  '  Daughters '  are  fairer,  wiser,  or  bet- 
ter than  other  of  Eva's  fair  daughters;  but  we  can  ascribe  unto  them  whatever  beauties 
and  virtues  are  calculated  to  adorn,  ennoble,  and  elevate  the  character  of  woman. 
Truth  has  no  comparisons.  It  is  not  woman,  mortal  and  evanescent,  arrayed  in  bright 
material  charms, '  the  incarnation  of  the  poet's  God,  in  all  its  marble-chiseled  beanty^' 
which  rules  the  world ;  but  woman  in  the  image  of  the  Cbkatob  and  the  reflex  of  that 
divine  inspiration  which  has  made  man  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  It  waa 
this  which  the  ancient  world  worshipped  as  the  universal  YnniB : 

*  *  at  whoso  footstool  stood 

An  altar  burning  with  eternal  flre^ 
UDtnlliedft 


"  It  is  this  to  which  the  universal  world  now  pays  homage, '  the  veiy  least  as  feelings 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.'  While  her  proud  and 
assumed  lord  could  dignify  even  his  crimes,  and,  by  heroic  deeds^  make  virtues  even 
of  his  vices,  the  characteristics  of  woman  were  paramount  to  her  own  corruption  and 
depravity,  sparkling  firom  beneath  the  shadowy  surface  which  would  conceal  them.  It 
was  the  divinity  which  stirred  within,  and  *  became  the  throned  monarch  better  than 
her  crown.'  It  is  woman  alone  *  who  could  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world,  and  rale 
it  when  't  is  wildest'  It  is  her  affection  which  can  follow  the  North  navigator  '  amid 
thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,'  and  through  the  viewless  winds,  and  o'er  the 
mountain  waves ;  her  charity  which  can  extend  to  the  barbaric  East,  and  bind  the 
wounds  of  contending  hosts  on  bloody  battie-fields.  <If  we  could  take  the  winga  of 
the  morning,  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,'  even  there  will  we  find  her 
arm  to  comfort  us ;  through  all  the  varying  scenes  of  life,  its  changes  and  its  chances, 
she  is  our  shield  and  comforter ;  and  when  we  are  about  *  doffing  these  muddy  rcstp 
ments  of  decay ' —  when  the  silver  oord  is  being  loosened  and  the  golden  bowl  broken, 
it  is  she  vrfao,  with  heaven  beaming  in  her  eye,  can  gild  the  rays  of  hope,  and  smooth 
the  way  to  the  paradise  beyond. 

'Ninth  Toast;  <Our  Sister  Societies.  Rivals  in  acts  of  charity.  Saint  N1CB01.A8 
welcomes  them  with  open  arms.' 
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*]£r.  YoxTNO,  President  of  Saint  Gbobge^  responded: 

'  *  Hx  said  the  President  had  introduced  him  as  '  Dr.  Youho/  bat  he  declined  the 
title,  as  he  had  never  grednated  in  any  fiicalty.  He  was  sure  there  was  honest  tmth 
under  the  apparent  roatine  nature  of  the  welcome  g^ren  him  aa  President  of  the  Saint 
GsoiOL  The  orators  of  the  evening  had  taken  a  graver  tarn  than  he  had  found  usoal 
at  the  hospitable  table  of  Saint  Nioholas  ;  on  that  groond  he  apologised  for  the  jocular 
turn  which  the  toast  he  would  offer  might  seem  to  take — not  being  able  to  do  better  on 
sadden  notice  than  o£^  what  was  prepared  before-hand  hj  him.  Johamves  Y ok  Rxkb- 
MA5  records  the  Saint  Nxobolas  Club  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  jears  ago :  Mr.  Y.  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  here  or  in  Holland.  The  young  Holhmder  of  that  day,  wishing 
to  imitate  the  bad  example  of  English  dubs,  called  theirs  the  'Niok'  dub;  and  on  all 
bands  was  heard  '  Nick,'  *Nick/  'Nxcsk.'  The  serious  gravely  shook  their  heads,  and 
cried  'alas! '  ' alasl '  'alas I '  A  class  of  compromisers,  combining  the  two,  gave  the 
name  which  this  Sodety  bears:  'Nick-alas,'  that  is,  'Nicholas.'  Mr.  Yodno  oon- 
giatolated  the  Sodety  on  not  being  a  diaritable  one — on  having  no  needy  to  relieve, 
as  their  sister  Sodeties  had.  In  his  youth  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  be  educated  in 
a  classical  academy ;  and  as  nsefol  things  were  neglected  there,  he  did  not  learn  the 
Dutch  tongue.  All  the  sealing-wax  then  used  came  from  Holland,  and  bore  an  impres- 
mm  which  seemed  to  him  appropriate  to  the  present  occasioiL  He  gave  it  in  thtf  origi- 
nal tongue,  with  the  translation,  as  his  toast : 

"9c  JEUstsUppa  ^sn  Sit  Nicolas:  Sisnticn  ^rl  ni  test  )or  Hen:* 

which  being  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Know-Nothings.  would  say,  '  The  Saint 
NicBOLAS  »Knety :  it  shines  brightly,  and  sticks  well  together.' 

We  also  nolioed  at  the  gaest-table^  Doctor  J.  0.  Bealv,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Saint  GxoBOB  Society,  and  for  so  many  yeais  its  distinguished  representative  aud 
welcome  guest  aX  the  festivals  of  Saint  Nighola& 

'  Mr.  Youna  was  followed  by  Mr.  Korbeb,  the  Preddent  of  Saint  Andrew's,  who 
briefly  returned  thanks  for  the  Sodety  he  represented,  and  gave  as  a  sentiment : 

' '  Dutch  PRumNca,  iNnnsTsr,  avd  Fbugautt  :  The  best  preservatives  against  mer- 
cantile revulsions.* 

'  Mr.  SiEWABT,  of  Saint  Patbiok's^  excoaed  himself  fhnn  a  speech,  on  the  plea  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  would  therefore  relinqoish  his  right  iu  favor  of  others^ 
aod  give  as  a  toast : 

"Thb  DascBiroAKTS  or  Saint  Nicholas:  Unlike  their  worthy  predeccssorj  they 
hare  not  slept  the  last  forty  years.  We  have  only  to  look  around  on  their  magnificent 
city  to  satisfy  us  that  they  have  been  and  are  '  wideawake.' ' 

*Mr.  WiTHAua,  Preddent  of  the  German  Benevolent  Sodety,  reviewing  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  American  people,  and  the  large  infbdon  of  the  Grerman  immigration 
which  come  here,  he  observed,  to  be  useful,  and  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of 
whidi  remained  in  the  dties,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  liberal  contribution 
recently  made  for  the  sufferers  of  the  ship  '  New  Era,^  as  a  proof  of  the  strong 
•^mpttOiy  of  the  Kiqckebbookebs  with  distress,  come  ih>m  where  it  wo  dd.  He  gave 
isatoast: 

' '  Saimt  Nicholas,  this  petition  grant, 

Thou  knowest  best  what  mortals  want ; 

A^ked  or  unasked,  what's  good  supply; 

What's  evil,  to  their  prayers  deny.* 

'Mr.  Drafeb,  Yice-Preeident  of  the  New-England  Sodety,  alluding  to  the  pleas- 
ant Tein  of  satire  that  had  pervaded  most  of  the  speeches  of  the  evening,  much  at 
the  expense  of  Saint  Jokathan,  fdt  assured  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  said 
with  the  best  feeling;  but  he  could  not  help  retorting  somewhat  in  the  same 
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spirit  He  observed  it  had  been  said  that  the  cock  which  always  kept  his  head 
pointed  north-east,  did  so  to  be  on  the  watch  against  his  hereditary  enemies,  and 
ready  to  sound  the  alarm.  He  believed  that  he  did  so  that  ht  migU  muff  ike  air 
of  hoepitalUy  and  freedom.    He  gave  as  a  toast : 

"Saint  Jokathax  and  Saint  Nicholas  :  May  they  be»  from  this  time  forth,  as  thej 
have  been  heretofore,  miited  in  every  thine  that  tends  to  the  honor  and  elory  of  the 
United  States.' 

'  The  Stewards  of  the  Society  having  been  next  toasted,  Mr.  John  Yak  Buren, 
in  his  peculiarly  humorous  and  happy  manner,  responded : 

*  *  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Saint  Nicholas  was  not  a  benevolent 
and  charitable  Society.  The  present  scene  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Society  bad 
the  best  charity  —  that  which  begins  at  home.  The  distinguished  sportsman  from 
Long^Island  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Bxthdkk)  had  defined  fiuitness,  and  divided  his  subject 
into  tyro  points,  and  hiiT  bottom  he  made  his  second  point  He  was  surprised  to  bear 
Dr.  Bbthcns  assert  he  was  altogether  Scotch  in  his  origin ;  however,  though  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  on  international  law,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to  receive 
Scotch  goods  in  Dutch  bottoms.  He  supposed  the  President's  mistake  in  announcing 
the  President  of  the  Saint  Obobob  as  a  doctor,  was  due  to  the  time  at  which  the 
announcement  was  made,  as  that  naturally  suggested  *  Young's  Night  Thoughts,'  and 
hence  probably  in  the  connection  of  ideas  the  error  arose.  The  idea  advanced  that  the 
New-England  people  were  still  kept  sour  in  appearance  by  the  harsh,  dreary  weather 
that  met  their  fore-fathers  on  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  surely  should  vanish  before 
the  hale,  hearty,  and  juicy  Yice-President  of  the  New-England  Society,  who  appeared 
before  the  company  this  evening.  He  said  that  many  causes  had  been  assigned  for  his 
late  absence  from  the  country.  Some  supposed  that  he  went  on  a  secret  mission ;  some 
for  this  reason ;  some  for  that  The  truth  was,  he  went  abroad  as  a  steward  of  the 
Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  —  an  unpaid  steward  of  a  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent society.  There  he  met  his  brother  stewards ;  they  held  a  congress  of  ambassadors ; 
they  tasted  all  that  was  to  be  tasted,  and  drank  all  that  was  to  be  drank ;  and  to-night 
the  result  of  their  experience  was  laid  before  the  company.  As  they  had  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  worthy  hosts,  he  gave : 

' '  The  Health  of  Mbssbs.  Tbbadwbll  and  Ackbb,  Proprietors  of  the  Saint 
Nicholas.' 

'  The  health  was  drank  with  loud  applause. 

'  In  reply  to  a  toast  to  the  Chaplains,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yebhilye  responded'  elo- 
quently. Recurring  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  dty  as 
it  then  appeared,  and  traced  in  glowing  language  its  rapid  increase  in  magnificence 
and  population. 

'  Dr.  Francis,  being  called  upon  for  the  medical  report,  alluded  in  a  few  feeling 
and  eloquent  terms  to  the  loss  of  the  'Arctic,*  by  which  this  Society  had  been  called 
upon  to  deplore  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  and .  took  occasion  to  call  up 
Captain  Jakes  Fuxck,  also  a  member,  and  who,  he  stated,  had  made  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  voyages  across  the  ocean,  and  had  never  put 
into  a  port  for  which  he  had  not  sailed. 

'Captain  Funck  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  true  sailor  style,  and  gave 
*  The  Memory  of  De  Witt  Clinton,'  which  was  of  course  drank  standing,  and  in 
silence. 

'  Several  other  speeches  were  made,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the 
members  separated,  after  one  of  the  most  agreeable  festivals  that  has  ever  marked  | 

their  anniversary.  I 

'  Unlike  the  other  public  societies  of  the  city,  the  Saint  NicnoiiAS  Society  has  | 

always  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  at  their  feetivafe  | 

I 
I 
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and  for  that  reason  have  not  extended  the  natal  oourteeies  to  reportenL  Thoao 
iibiq[0itoii8  gentlemen,  however,  generally  manage  to  enlighten  the  public^  more  or 
leai^  as  to  what  has  taken  place,  paying  no  kind  of  respect  to  the  often-ex]ffeBaed 
wish  of  the  stewarda  Ab  the  oidy  recognized  authority,  the  Kkioksbbookbb 
preeeota  the  foregoing  aothentio  repent  of  the  proceedmgB  at  the  last  FestiTaL* 


GoBBip  WITH  RuAPinm  and  CoBSEsroNDSMTa  —  Another  and  wdcome 
letter  from  our  fair  kdy-oorrespoDdent  in  the '  wide  old  woods '  of  the  remote 
North  of  our  <  Empire  State.'    She  seems  a  perfect  Die  Yokhok  : 

*Mt  Dkab  KmcKEBBOCiCEB :  A  violent  storm,  which  commenced  during  the 
nighty  and  is  still  raging  with  unabated  ftuy,  compels  me  to  remain  in-doors  to-day ; 
and  as  I  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  amusement  our  cabin 
^ords,  I  belieye  I  'U  write  another  letter  to  you. 

*  I  was  awakened  last  night  by  the  nun  pouring  upon  the  bark  roof  of  our  shanfy, 
and  the  wind  howling  through  the  forest^  making  the  mighty  oaks  and  lofty  pines 
groan  and  writhe  in  agony. 

*  Por  some  time,  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  driving  of  the  storm  till  I  became  pos- 
sened  with  a  desire  to  encounter  its  ftury.  The  walls  of  the  cabin  seemed  to  con- 
tract and  oppress  me.  I  must  be  out  into  the  forest,  and  9ee  and  fed  the  storm  t 
9o  stepping  quietly  firom  my  haounock,  I  took  my  pistols  from  under  my  pillow, 
placed  them  in  the  podcet  of  my  hunting-jacket,  put  on  my  India-rubber  bootfl^ 
threw  my  *  poncho '  over  my  head  and  shouldera^  and  mlenUy  leaving  the  cabin, 
tamed  into  the  forest  It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  the  wildest  description,  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  ^pear,  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  feelings  at  the  moment 
There  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness^  and  the  tall  pme- 
tiees  seemed  to  stand  like  mournful  monuments  of  the  past,  reminding  the  wanderer 
of  the  forest  heroes  who  had  roamed  beneath  their  shade ;  and  as  the  wind  sighed 
among  their  branchea^  it  sounded  like  the  death-chant  of  some  mighty  chieC 
lamenting  the  intrusion  of  the  white  man  upon  his  hunting-grounds.  Long  I  stood 
there,  listening  to  that  dirge-like  music,  and  fescinated  by  the  peculiar  wildness  and 
aohtude  of  the  place,  till  the  trunk  of  each  tree  seemed  to  my  excited  fancy  to 
aoBume  the  appearance  of  a  stately  warrior,  gazing  with  true  Indian-like  indiffer- 
enoe  upon  the  daughter  of  the  pale-fiice ;  but  as  it  does  not  suit  my  vanity  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  indifference  even  by  an  imaginary  Indian,  I  turned  my  steps 
toward  the  lake  shore.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
crash  like  distant  thunder  announced  that  some  aged  tree  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the 
Any  of  the  blast,  and  the  sound  was  caught  and  echoed  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, till  the  welkin  rang  again.  When  I  reached  the  lake,  I  found  its  usually  quiet 
waters  rolling  in  high  waves  and  dashing  fruiously  among  the  rocks  upon  the 
beach.  Ah  I  how  I  longed  for  some  one  to  share  my  delight  —  some  one  who 
ooold  sympathize  with  me  in  my  enjoyment  of  such  a  strange,  wild  scene.  Now,  I 
dare  say  you  will  think  this  a  very  peculiar  fiinqy  an  my  part,  and  slightly  rash 
withal,  and  your  wonder  will  only  be  increased  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
all  my  life  a  petted  child,  tended  and  cared  for  by  an  indulgent  mother,  who  feared 
that '  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  my  cheek  too  roughly ;  *  and  when  I  add 
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ihaX  I  was  ed\xcated  at  a  fiiahionable  dty  boarding-flcfaool,  and  have  been  a  belle  at 
Newport  and  Saratog:^  you  will  be  entirelj  at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  where  I  picked 
up  such  a  strange  fimcj  as  to  wish  to  witness  a  mid-night  storm  in  the  forest. 
Well,  thanks  to  the  man  who  invented  India-rubber  boots  and  water-proof  doaks^ 
I  was  enabled  to  indulge  mj  whim  with  impunity.  I  returned  to  the  cabin,  and 
creeping  sofUy  into  mj  hammock,  slept  quietly  until  morning ;  and  when  this  makes 
its  appearance  in  print,  it  will'oonvey  to  my  sleeping  companions  the  first  informa- 
tion of  my  mid-night  escapade! 

*  The  interior  of  our  cabin  just  now  would  really  make  a  good  study  for  a  painter. 
The  gentlemen,  unable  to  pursue  their  out-door  amusements,  have  resorted  to  vari- 
ous expedients  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  within,  but  the  poor  fellows  are  as 
resUess  as  so  many  squirrels  in  a  cage,  and  in  their  efforts  to  keep  themselves  busy, 
make  a  great  fuss,  and  succeed  in  accomplishing  very  little.  One  is  cleaning  his 
rifle ;  one  sharpening  his  hunting-knife ;  a  third  puffing  away  most  fiiriously  at  his 
segar ;  while  another  is  twirling  his  moustache,  and  apparently  seeking  some  insp- 
ration  from  the  rafters  of  the  cabin.  Their  costumes  are  deddedly  becoming  and 
picturesque,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  wearers.  A  sedate  lawyer  firom  an 
adjoining  State,  and  who'has  only  come  up  here  *  for  a  day's  shooting,'  sports  a  gray 
hunting-suit,  with  fancy  buttons,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  l&wj&c  and 
the  sportsman.  Another,  an  artist,  and  too  much  an  admirer  of  nature  to  be 
unaware  of  his  own  good  looks^  has  chosen  a  dark-colored  blouse,  fitstened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  and  left  just  enough  open  at  the  breast  to  show  a 
i*ed  flannel  shirt,  which  is  remarkably  becommg  to  his  dark  complexion.  It  would 
take  me  too  long  to  particularize  all  their  costumes  :  blue  flannel  shirts,  red  flumel 
shirts,  and  green  hunting-jackets  all  flourish  conspicuously,  while  hats  are  to  be 
found  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  one  or  two  of  them  adorned  with  a  buck's  tai]| 
worn  as  a  trophy  by  the  successful  huntsman.  And  now  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  have  me  glvd  you  a  sketch  of  myself,  and  my  own  costume,  but  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing ;  but  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  yourself  and  your  readers  to  picture 
me  as  shall  best  suit  your  various  fiinciea^  while  I  continue  my  description  of  our 
shanty. 

*  A  fire  of  huge  pine-logs  is  burning  brightly  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  have  estab- 
lished myself  near  it,  the  gloomy  cheerlessnessof  the  day  making  its  genial  warmth 
acceptable.  The  hounds  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them 
nre  crouched  upon  the  buffalo-skins  at  my  feet^  though  the  hunters  complain  loudly 
at  my  indulgence  toward  them,  insisting  that  the  heat  dulls  their  energies  for  the 
chase ;  but  like  a  true  woman,  I  am  obstinate,  and  determined  to  carry  my  point ; 
so  the  hounds  remain  by  the  fire  dozing,  and  occasionally  looking  up  into  my  &oe, 
as  though  they  appredated  my  kindness.  Qood  hounds  they  are,  fiill-blooded, 
swift,  and  keen  of  scent,  and  as  long-vrinded,  as  long-limbed,  and  as  lank  as  a 
Yankee  school-master ;  and  to  hear  them  in  fiill  cry,  that's  true  music  fbr  you,  azid 
ib  worth  a  journey  all  the  way  up  into  this  wilderness. 

'  Really,  Mr.  Ekioeebbockbb,  if  you  could  only  move  that  old  easy-chair  of 
yours,  and  come  up  to  our  shanty,  I  think  I  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  a  hunt 
than  I  shaU  ever  be  able  to  do  on  paper. 

'  The  walls  of  our  cabin,  formed  of  immense  logs,  with  the  bark  left  on,  to  answei 
instead  of  paint,  paper,  or  plaster,  are  decorated  with  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
hunter  and  the  fisherman.  Double-barreled  gunS|  rifles,  telescopes,  shot-bags^ 
powder-flasks,  hunting-knives,  drinking-cups,  fly-rodis,  trolling-lines,  trout-baskets, 
and  game-bags  are  suspended  on  aU  sides  in  indiscriminate  oonfhsion ;  and  I  often 
wonder  how  each  one  knows  his  own  property,  but  they  never  seem  to  mako  any 
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mntakefl,  and  it  appears  to  be  reiy  much  the  same  with  guns  as  it  is  with  wives 
and  haraes^  each  man  pretends  to  think  his  own  the  best 

'  And  now  I  begin  to  think  it  about  time  to  bring  my  rambling  letter  to  a  oon- 
dosicm.  I  fear  me  70a  will  find  it  exceedingly  tiresome,  for  stupidity  is  very  infec- 
tious^ and  the  gentlemen  rival  each  other  in  that  eommo<^ty  to-day.  Thoy  have 
smoked  their  aegars  and  aUempUd  to  read,  but  the  books  were  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  the  segars  resumed,  and  yawn  follows  yawn  till  I  really  fear  they  ^  swallow 
eadi  other.    In  my  next,  IHl  tell  you  how  I  shot  thai  dear  t  j.K,h: 

*DOf  please':  we  are  'dying  to  know.^  ...  Wm  give  the  following, 
omittiDg  names,  (so  that  oar  oorrespo&deQt  may  remain  entirely  incog.,) 
because  we  have  a  word  or  two  of  comment  to  offer  upon  it : 

'Though  not  a  subscriber,  Mr.  Editob,  to  yoor  inrataable  periodical,  I  sm  neTerfh^ 
less  a  tolerably  regular  reader  of  its  pages,  nid  hare  been  ever  since  it  was  christened, 
as  my  absent  dimes,  if  summoned  to  the  bar,  would  abundantly  teatify.  Among  the 
maoy  *  good  things '  it  eontaina,  there  is  nothing  that  I  peruse  with  more  pleasure  than 
the  oecasional  'scraps'  that  advise  us  of  the  precodous  developments  of  genius,  wis- 
dom, and  'smart  sayings '  of  the  'little  ones.'  I  have  oft  been  tempted  to  give  yon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  an  '  elevated  thought,'  uttered  a  few  years  since  by  a  bright  little 
gray-eyed  boy,  some  four  years  old,  whose  paternity  his  mother  had  been  kind  enough 
to  attribute  to  me.  Sitting  on  the  door«ill  of  our  humble  dwelling  one  clear  and 
balm^  night  in  summer,  and  gazing  with  apparent  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
meehanism  of  the  heavena,  he  at  length  exclaimed,  raising  his  tiny  hand  to  direct  my 
eyes  toward  the  field  of  his  adoration, '  Pa,  are  the  stars  holes  in  the  sky  for  God  to  let 
his  glory  through  ? '  The  inquiry  seemed  to  me  to  embrace  a  aublime  idea,  and  I  could 
bnt  give  an  affirmative  reply,  having  no  disposition  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
glorious  object  of  his  contemplation.' 

Now,  as  tonching  the  above,  what  we  have  to  say  is  this:  We  have 
received  the  same  story,  for  our  late  juvenile  department,  at  least  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  four  months;  each  ^authenticy'  and  each  from  a  differ- 
ent locality.  The  simple  &ct  is,  the  anecdote  is  at  least  twenty  years  old,  and 
was  many  years  ago  beautifully  rendered .  into  verse  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Wilus. 
'Who  is  our  next  customer?*  -  -  -  Wb  are  indebted  ta  the  kindnea? 
of  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  '  An  Jddresi  ddivered  brfare  the  Young  Men's  Aua- 
datum  of  Albany,^  in  Febmary  last,  by  Hon.  Wiluam  Kknt.  It  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  admirable  performance ;  and  although  we  should  have  expected 
a  chaste  and  polished  address  from  its  accomplished  author,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  a  style  and  manner  which  possess  tiie  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of 
Chablbs  Lamb.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  in  justification  of  the  praise 
which  we  have  accorded  to  this  address : 

'  Thb  post  of  an  old  inhabitant  has  aome  compenaation  for  the  penalties  of  advanced 
life ;  and  it  ia  with  pensive  pleasure  that  I  recall  some  of  the  successiye  innovations 
which  hsTe  made  Albany  almost  the  centre  of  the  Union.  Each  innovation,  I  remem- 
ber, was  received  with  incredulity,  and  was  regarded  by  the  prudent  aa  pregnant  with 
danger.  It  is  something  of  a  distinction  to  remember  the  first  steam-boat  on  the  Hud 
son  —  the  first  steam-boat  in  the  world  —  the  harbinger  of  a  greater  revolution  than 
oonqneror  or  army  ever  wrought.  It  appeared  in  very  humble  guise.  The  rickety 
httJe  boat^  with  uncovered  whMls  and  machinery,  looked  much  uke  a  saw-mill,  and 
impressed  very  few  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  with  reverence  for  the  illnstrioos  stranger 
that  had  appeared  among  them.  I  remember,  in  the  second  vear  of  its  existence, 
embarking  for  New-York  with  a  select  party  of  conservative  gentiemen,  who  smiled  at 
the  chimeras  of  LivixasiOK  and  Fulton.  We  sailed  in  the  good  sloop  the  Ooeida 
Chief,  Shxrmak,  master,  and  had  a  prosperous  voyage.  We  passed  safely  the  Hogen- 
baraek,  laf  only  a  ban  a  day  on  the  Orerslaugh,  sailf^  without  peril  by  tbe  Dunftcam- 
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mer  and  thioagh  the  Tap|MAo  Zee^  uid  entered  Kevr-Tork  triumphaatlj,  on  the  erening 
of  the  fonrth  daj ;  but  beaten  bj  the  deipiaed  8team4>oat  abont  siztj  hours.  The 
Schenectady  Turnpike  was  an  improTement  of  a  different  kind.  That  was  deemed  prac- 
ticable and  sure ;  and  the  same  conserratiTe  gentlemen  placed  their  capital  in  the  enter- 
prise  as  perfectly  safe  by  the  calculations  of  the  coolest  sagaeit^.  Safe  in  one  sense 
the  stock  has  proved,  as  I  hare  some  of  it  now,  rery  much  in  its  original  condition, 

undisturbed  by  speculations,  and  undiminished  by  diyidends 

Keeping  pace  with  these  great  innovations,  which  affected  the  whole  country.  I  saw 
those  cmc  alterations  begin,  which,  if  they  did  not  find  Albany  brick  and  transform  it 
to  marble,  at  least  changed  it  flx>m  a  rural  town  to  a  beautiful  city.  The  descendants 
of  the  Hollanders  became  gradually  inferior  in  numbers,  and  the  Dutch  expired  as  a 
writton  and  even  spoken  language  among  us.  Slavery  became  extinct,  though  that 
institution  had  never  existed  m  a  milder  form,  and  it  is  diiBcult  for  an  Albanian  of 
mature  years  to  work  himself  up  to  the  current  philanthropic  seal  on  the  subject  If  I 
were  called  on  to  designate  any  privileged  dass  in  old  Albany,  I  should  indicate  the 
negroes.  There  was  tyranny,  but  it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  blacks  over  their  good  old 
Dutch  masters.  They  were  like  the  lilies ;  they  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin.  They 
were  pampered,  and  nill  of  fiunily  pride^  and  huy ;  and  these  are  qualities  whidi  we  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  an  hereditary  nooleate.  They  disappeared  in  a  good  degree  with  their 
emancipation.' 

The  orator  next  adverts  to  the  changes  in  the  post-office  arrangements,  with 
the  appliances  and  apparatus  of  modem  coinmnnication : 

'  Ik  mj  time,  it  was  kept  by  excellent  Dr.  MAXcnn,  in  the  comer  of  an  apothecaiy'ii 
shop.  There,  of  a  winter's  night  four  or  five  of  us,  boys  and  messensers,  used  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy,  rumbling  New-Tork  stage,  weary  with  filiy  hours  of  con- 
tinued wheeling,  and  clogged  with  all  the  clay  of  the  Hijghlanda.  Do  not  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  news  it  brought  was  commensurate  with  this  humble  carriage.  No, 
no  1  Through  that  little  post-offioe  —  the  sixe  of  a  showman's  box  —  we  had  views  of 
the  foreign  world  which  the  present  time  cannot  equaL  We  saw  there  Hamiltom  fiUl, 
basely  cut  off  in  the  midst  or  his  unfinished  labors  I  We  beheld  there  Nblson  expire 
amid  the  thunders  of  Tralidgar  I  Step  by  step  we  watched  the  wonderful  march  of 
Napolbok,  and  saw  his  gleaming  eagles,  now  fanned  by  Italian  breexes,  now  floating  on 
Sarmatian  storms,  now  wheeling  in  wavering  circles  on  the  Elbe,  and  now  tearing  with 
ensanguined  talons  the  fatal  fieM  of  Waterloo !  And  finally,  we  saw  that '  Babvlon  the 
great  had  fallen,  and  Paris,  the  proud  city  of  philosophy,  nad  bowed  its  necK  to  the 
conqueror  I ' ' 

Who  does  not  remember  Oruttskobn,  the  witty  host  of  the  old  *  Eaolb  ? ' 
^Here  he  is,  drawn  from  and  to  the  life :  'I  cannot  avoid  alluding,  when  meo- 
tioning  the  remarkable  strangers  in  Albany,  in  by-gone  times,  to  Afm,  whose 
guest  they  weve  for  many  a  winter — him,  in  natural  talent  the  equal  of  all  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  all — whose  wit  was  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
when  fastidious  taste  and  severe  criticism  were  in  the  assembly.  To  describe 
mine  Host  of  the  Hill,  would  require  the  pencil  of  Hogabth,  or  perhi^ 
dramatic  power  akin  to  that  which  delineated  him  whom'  Cruttbndbk 
resembled  in  humor  and  good-humor,  figure,  tact»  judgment  and  convivial 
powers  —  in  every  thing,  indeed,  except  perfect  honor  and  integnty,  in  which 
he  as  much  excelled  as  his  prototype  was  deficient — in  brief,  the  Falstapp 
of  Shajlespeabb.'  The  reference  to  the  literary  advantages  of  Albany,  at  that 
early  period,  are  thus  felicitously  set  forth  : 

*  Books  were  not  so  cheap  fbrmeriy  as  now.  They  were  not  rained  down  on  you  at 
rail-road  stations ;  nor  could  you  then,  for  twenty-five  cents,  pass  a  mominff  in  con- 
versation with  the  fertile  genius  of  Dickkks,  or  moralize  with  Thackbhat —  '^ Nature's 
sternest  painter,  yet  the  oest'  The  works  of  our  fkvorite  authors  then  reached  us 
somewhat  as  follows :  We  saw,  bv  the  English  papers,  that  a  new  work  of  the  author 
of  Waverly  was  in  the  press,  perhaps  Ivanhoe  or  Rob  Roy.  We  learned  next^  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  its  arrival  m  New-York.  Finally  it  appeared  in  Albany,  entire,  and 
was  given  to  the  school-boy  lor  his  two  dollars,  patnfidly  saved  up,  and  accumulated 
*u u * A^Ai —     -a^A  .X. .....„-__x .J  *-^  hisprivation^ 

1,  tasKSj  ferules, 
'  the  Highknde 
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of  Seotlandy  or  charged  with  Iranhoe  in  the  lists  of  Templestowe,  or  leolined  with 
Ssbdin,  bj  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  nnder  the  sultrj  vky  of  Palestine.  I  confess 
that  I  feel  for  Waltsb  Scott  the  debt  immense  of  endless  mtitnde.  I  traced  his  snb- 
seqoent  life  with  filial  interest  I  saw  him,  solitary  and  ol<C  with  hi^h  oonrage,  encoun- 
ter and  snbdne  the  flood  of  unmerited  mirfortune.  I  saw  him  wither,  and  watched 
tint  singular  psychological  curiosity  —  a  man's  own  hand  describing,  from  day  to  day, 
the  fading  of  nis  own  mind.  He  sank  into  utter  darkness.  But  mercy  lingered  still ! 
There  came  down  on  his  death-bed  a  ray  of  light  from  heayen  direct ;  and  the  soul  of 
the  good  man,  in  restored  serenity,  deputed  to  his  Gk>D  I ' 

The  sketch  which  the  writer  giyes  of  the  old  Albany  Theatre,  and  the  first 
impression  which  its  attractions  made  npon  him,  Is  in  itself  a '  written  picture,' 
while  the  accompanying  remarks  npon  the  influence  of  the  drama,  when  well 
oondacted,  are  liberal,  sound,  and  philosopbicaL    -    -    -    Wb  doubt  whether  a 

poem,  which  purports  to  come  firom  the  pen  of  Dr.  F ^  an  *  eyeKxmlist,* 

f  q^HKnlisty'  as  Hahlr  says, '  is  good,')  and  which  b^^  as  follows,  would 
altogether  suit  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  the  Ekickbrbockxb.  Howbdt,  if 
like  QuTKB,  th^ '  ask  for  more,'  they  shall  have  it : 

'  Kbw-You  t  —  it  is  built  upon  a  beantifnl  island. 
With  riTeiB  that  run  round  it  in  the  shape  of  a  fork  I 
While  the  steam-boats  they  go  up  flrom  the  Battery  to  Harlem ; 
Oh!  there 'snot  a  pUoe  in  the  world  like  the  State  of  Kew-Torkl' 

'  How  say  you,  gentlemen '  of  otcr  jury  ?  Shall  this  article  *  remain  as  nt 
last  quotations?'  Tea  or  nay 7  -  -  -  Wb  have  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing — although  with  too  long  an  interval  —  our  firiend  and  the  public's 
frisDd,  Dbmfstbr,  the  popular  Scottish  vocalist,  in  two  or  three  concerts  in  the 
iD6liopoli&  '  Hard  times ! '  is  the  cry ;  the  theatres  are  sparsely  attended  at 
thb  present,  and  most  places  of  public  amusement  have  felt  and  feel  the  effects 
thereof;  and  yet  Mr.  Dbicpsteb's  audience,  on  the  night  we  heard  him,  was  as 
htfge,  as  cordial,  nay,  as  enthusiastic  in  their  greeting  as  ever.  He  sang  one 
oew  song,  the  plabtive  and  touching  music  of  which  is  by  John  Danibl,  Esq., 
an  aocomplished  composer  and  popular  teacher  of  music  in  the  city,  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers.  In  simplicity  and  true  feeling, 
we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  its  equal,  at  least  in  kindred  modem  verse.  It 
is  entiaed,  '  Ths  Soottuh  Widow'$  Lament;  and  was  written  by  Thoxas 
SmBBn,  a  writer  of  whom  heretofore  we  have  been  ignorant,  but  of  whom  we 
hope  to  hear  more  hereafter : 

'  Afobb  the  Lammas  tide  had  dun'd  the  birken-tree,  t 

In  a*  our  water4ide  nae  ynte  was  blest  like  me : 
A  kind  gndeman  and  twa  sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here. 
But  they  're  a*  ta'en  awa'  sin*  the  &'  o'  the  year. 

'  Soir  trouble  cam'  our  gate,  and  made  me,  when  it  eam', 
A  bird  without  a  mate — a  ewe  without  a  lamb : 
Onr  hay  was  yet  to  maw,  and  our  com  was  to  shear. 
When  they  a'^dwined  awa*  in  the  &'  o'  the  year. 

*  Aft  on  the  hill,  at  e*ens,  I  see  him  *mang  the  ferns. 
The  lorer  o*  my  teens  —  the  &ther  o'  my  bairns ; 
For  there  his  plaid  I  saw,  as  gloamin'  aye  drew  near  — 
But  my  a 's  now  awa*,  sin>'  the  fa*  o*  the  year. 

'  My  hearth  is  g^rowiuff  caold,  and  will  be  caulder  still ; 
And  aair,  sair  m  the  fauld  will  be  the  winter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca*,  onr  sheep  they  were  to  smear, 
When  my  a'  dwined  awa',  in  the  la*  o'  the  year. 
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*  I  downa  look  a-ficid,  for  aye  I  trow  I  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bield  to  mj  wee  bairns  and  me : 
But  windy  and  weet,  and  snaw,  they  uever  mair  can  fear, 
Sin'  they  a'  got  the  ca'  in  the  &*  o  the  year. 

Be  kind,  0  Hkaten  abane !  to  ane  sae  wae  and  lane, 
An'  tak'  her  hameward  snne.  in  pity  o'  her  mane : 
Lang  ere  the  March  winds  blaw,  may  she,  far,  far  frae  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa',  sin'  the  &*  o'  the  year ! ' 

H  the  tears  are  not  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this,  they  will  be  when  yon 
liear  Dexpsteb  sing  it.  Be  snre  of  that.  -  -  -  If  any  of  our  readers  would 
ascertain — any  poor,  toiling,  humble  boy,  eepecially — how  much  may  be 
gained  by  honest  purpose,  Inflexible  perseyerance,  and  an  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  win  a  position  in  the  world,  and  an  honorable  one,  let  them  peruse 
the  ^Life  of  Horace  Gre^ey,'  by  J.  Parton,  recently  issued  from  the  press  of 
Masok  Brothers,  of  this  city.  Coming  at  too  late  an  hour  for  adequate 
notice  in  the  present  number,  we  reserve  a  review  of  the  work  until  our  next 
issue.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  state,  on  the  perfectly  reliable  authority  of  the 
author,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
production.  Until  he  had  determined  to  write  it,  the  author  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  whatever ;  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  tiie  com- 
position of  the  volume,  nor  did  he  see  a  page  of  it  in  manuscript  or  proof,  nor 
did  he  know  one  word  of  its  contents  until  it  had  appeared  upon  his  own  edi- 
torial table  from  the  publishers.  The  facts  and  incidents  of  the  work  were 
obtained  in  this  wise :  The  author,  who  has  performed  his  task  with  signal 
ability,  procured,  first  of  all,  from  various  sources,  a  list  of  Mr.  Gbeblet's 
early  friends,  partners,  and  relations,  and  also  a  list  of  the  places  at  which  he 
had  resided.  All  of  these  places  he  visited ;  with  as  many  of  these  persons  as 
he  could  find  he  conversed,  and  extracted  from  them  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
early  life  of  his  subject  These,  with  other  authorities,  more  fiimiliar  to  tiie 
public,  have  enabled  him  to  present  a  life  of  the  Editor  of  *  Ths  TW^tm^,' 
which  may  not  only  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic,  but  which,  from  its 
simple  details,  will  possess  interest  for  thousands  of  readers.  Well  do  we 
remember  Mr.  Greeley's  early  literary  career  in  the  metropolis.  Did  we  not 
<  sit  in  judgment,'  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  to  decide  upon  a  prize-tale  and 
poem  for  his  excellent  *  New  Yorker  * —  in  the  little  office  in  Liberty-street,  near 

old  Grant  Thorburn's  seed-store?     Didn't  we  —  didn't  he Well, 

never  mind :  we  '11  have  our  say  about  the  book  hereafter,  *  if  we  are  alive  and 
well,  and  nothing  happens.  ...  Onb  thing  is  quite  certain:  and 
that  is,  that  snow  not  only  melts  itself,  but  it  melts,  in  its  first  winter  fall,  all 
who  see  it  and  all  who  feel  it.  We  do  not  mean  the  snow  that  grows  cold  and 
freezes,  and  blows  from  piled  banks  in  impalpable  powder,  chilling  the  very 
)ife-blood  of  the  traveller  who  encounters  it ;  blinding  his  eyes,  spreading  a 
frost-rime  upon  his  whiskers  and  beard,  and  making  the  very  breatli  of  his  nos- 
trils a  trickling  icicle.  'T  is  not  that :  but  we  mean  the  first  warm,  sod,  silent 
snow ;  that  falls  like  the  lightest  feather,  and  nestles,  each  flake  by  itself,  into 
a  pillow  '  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down.'  Such  a  snow  it  was,  just  suspended,  that 
we  found,  on  returning  from  town  to  '  Giraffe-House '  to^ay.  1'he  far  hills, 
over  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic,  rose  pale  and  blue  in  the* 
wintry  air.    Washington's  Head-Quarters  at  Tappa&n-Town,  the  *  'Scvmty 
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Siz-Hoiue,'  whence  Ahdbb  weat  forth  on  a  bright  October  momiug,  after  a 
long  conlBnement,  to  his  untimely  death,  were  as  visible  as  if  they  were  at  onr 
very  door.  No :  it  was  not  all,  nor  any  of  these,  that  arrested  our  attention, 
save  perhaps  for  a  moment.  *  Toong  Kkick,'  with  his  cap  and  ear-lappets, 
and  warm  qnilted  '  circle,'  and  vari^ated  mittens,  and  new  deigh,  the  {*Siww- 
Bird/)  whidi  we  had  brought  him  from  town,  was  sliding  down  hill  in  his  new 
^-^de.  It  was  too  much  for  resistance.  We  went  in  for  that  sport  Ob- 
taining a  relactant  loan  of  the  little  cutter,  and,  seated  upon  it,  with  a  younger 
'  dive-branch '  before  us,  (as  happy  a  little  boy  as  ever  was  in  the  world,)  we 
started  upon  the  descending  grade.  What '  rides '  those  were  I  The  way  was 
dear,  the  road  smooth,  the  track  beaten,  the  descent  gradual,  the  way  long  and 
safe.  Our  feet-rudders  never  failed  in  their  experienced  guidance :  and  oh  I 
how  it  took  us  back  to  *  days  long  vanished  1 '  There  is  nothing  like  it  Two 
hours  of  <ntr  life  were  never  more  pleasantly  passed,  since  *  the  days  of  long 
ago.'  -  .  -  Onb  morning,  some  months  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  call 
at  the  standing-preas  room  of  this  Magazine  for  a  sheet  of  the  same,  and 
wlule  waiting  for  it,  our  eye  fell  upon  a  circular  which  had  been  addressed 
by  the  Committee  of  *  The  Knidterboeker  Gallery '  to  the  writers  whose  names 
are  enrolled  in  that  book.  And,  so  delicately  and  quietly  had  the  noble  tribute 
been  devised,  that  this  was  the  very  first  intimation  that  we  had  of  the  pro- 
posed honor  and '  benefit'  And  now  that  the  work  is  complete,  what  can  we 
say,  save  that,  from  our  very  heart  of  hearts,  we  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
flie  splendid  *  Tkstim okial.'  It  seems  to  have  been  a '  labor  of  love '  with 
every  one  concerned  in  its  prodnction.  Surely,  no  one  who  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  but  must  admit  that  it  is  a  tribute  as  unprecedeDted  as  it  is 
noble.  -  But  we  say  no  more.  The  truth  is,  our  heart  is  too  full  to  trust  to  a 
pen  the  expression  of  our  deep-felt,  fervent  thanks.  In  this  connection,  we  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  to  quote  the  following  note  from  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee, trusting  to  the  writer's  kindness  to  pardon  the  publicity  we  have  given  to 
a  letter  not  intended  for  publication : 

iTo.  SI  FM-TlMHllr-aircE  §tr§et,  Monday  wmting,  Dee,  18, 1S51 
*  Mt  Dbak  Clabk  :  Mr.  Huwoir  baTlag  inlbniMd  ma  that  the  *  KmoxiBBooxxB  Gallbit  * 
breidj  farpoblicatlon,  I  h«ye  requested  bixn  to  present  an  *extni  oopj  *  to  yon  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Editora.  The  book,  aa  yon  are  aware,  is  Intended  as  an  exhibition  of  the  moat  cor- 
dial good-win  toward  yon  by  the  anrrlTlnf  American  oontzibiitoEB  to  the  KnoKUBOOKXB  Maga- 
tfaie,  of  which  yoa  have  been  ao  long  the  oondoetor,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  every  on«^ 
reipooded  to  the  Invitation  of  the  Committee,  the  intereat  whio4.alI  manifteted  in  the  project,  ahow 
how  wdl  yonr  nnmerooe  coUaborateon  hare  approved  of  your  oonrae,  and  how  fraternal  is  their 
pcTMBal  regard  for  yon. 

» Of  the  roll  of  Eittokkbbooksb  writers  yea  maif  wy  jnatly  be  prond.  If  the  naraoa  of  Cooper. 
Fust,  Saiom,  6A2n»BBaaii,  Ivmah,  Wiu»»  Wauj^o%  and  aevaral  otheia  who  an  dead,  and  of 
OBT  poor  friend  Ilorrx  ak,  who  lingers  in  the  shadow  between  this  and  a  better  world,  were  added 
to  those  which  appear  tn  the  *  Oallery,*  what  rival  magaxine  coaM  boast  of  the  support  of  so  mneh 
fane  and  excellence  ?  But  the  snrrivons  the  writers  of  this  Tolome,  eonstitnto  a  company  not  often 
panlleUed^y  a  natkin^s  living  authom  The  list  comprises  some  half-doaen,  at  least,  who  have  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  world's  happiness,  and  which  it  wonld  scarcely  lose  for  as  many  CalIfomla(>. 
*As  toT  the  portraits,  (I  mnst  say  sgalnst  my  own,  that  I  think  I  am  not  qnlte  so  Ill-looking  or  so 
old4ooking  aa  it  represents  me>)— as  fiir  those  portraits  which  the  pnblio  will  be  most  carioak  tc 
lee,  the  eoUeriton  la  nniqoe,  and  in  aU  reepeda  excellent.  Oar  friend  Eluot  (who  la  b«!£  by  gpv  « 
sRlsta,  aa  (br  aa  I  know,  tobe  the  best  portralt>pab]ter  of  the  age)  haa  nerer  done  %rj  ^b^nt  mf 
admirable  than  several  of  hia  heada  executed  expressly  for  this  work.  He  shoela  b«v»  fees  • 
refcxrod  to  wit*]  fit  praise  In  the  prcAoe,  but  wo  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  proper  tinne. 
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'  I  am  too  dun  to  wrlto^  and  ihonld  not  htrs  attomptod  tlite  note  bad  I  >een  abto  ft>9>  doiwn  te 
your  aanrtnm.  A^da  a  prlaonor  of  that  hard  master  vhorolaa  by  cold  aweata,  a  frigbtftil  hamor- 
rhafe,  and  an  Inooaiaiit  ooogfa,  I  am  not  parmittad  to  go  oat  asocpt  on  the  moat  gMilal  days ;  ao  I 
aend  yoa  by  tho  ponny-poat  my  eongratolatloiia  on  the  oompletlon  and  on  the  quality  of  tte 
*Knii6k«rbo€k€r  QaUiry^  and  If  yoa  wUIoomo  and  laa  ma,I  will  ahow  yoa  tlia  eorwapoadenoaof 
theOommlttae  with  the  wrlten,  whi«h,  if  It  doea  not  aattafy  yon  with  yonnelf  and  with  tbea^ 
and  maka  you  Ihr  tba  nonce  a  rery  gratalU  gentleman,  a  UtUe  aorpriaed  withal  that  the  contribQ- 
ton  to  the  KmoKssBoozzs  have  ao  joat  an  ^^predatlon  of  your  merits— why,  I  win  nereragatai 
try  prophecy.  Toon,  Faitfalhlly,  Bvrua  W.  Gxbvoia.* 

*  LouiB  Oatx4>b>  Olaik,  Kbq. 

We  sabjoin,  at  the  80gge8ti<m  of  the  Oommittee,  the  prefiioe  prefixed  to 
the  Yolome: 

'  Thb  EjncKnBOCKiB  MAOAQyi  has  been  established  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  the  oldest  monthly  of  ito  elass  now  or  erer  in  America.  It  has  been 
condacted  with  uniform  ability  and  industry,  and  among  its  contributors  hare  been  a 
laige  proportion  of  our  brat  contemporary  writers.  Our  periodical  literature  has  noft 
been  enunentlj  suooessfiil,  and  the  fiiends  of  the  Teteran  and  popular  editor  of  the 
KxzcKBBBOCKBB  hare  known  without  sur|uiscL  but  with  regre^  that  his  pecuniary 
recompense  has  been  altogether  disproi)ortionea  to  his  long^ntinued  labors,  so  thai 
onlj  a  loTing  derotion  to  the  woi^,  wnioh  he  has  led  fkvm  ito  infimoy  up  to  a  fitmooa 
maturity,  could  hare  induced  him  to  perserere  in  those  toils  which,  otherwise  applied, 
would  bare  brought  a  suitoble  reward  of  fortune. 

*  The  popular  actor  on  the  stage  receires  tW>m  the  public  substantial  *  benefits,'  and 
the  painter  or  sculptor  whose  productions  have  been  more  celebrated  than  profitable, 
not  unfrequently  ooUecto  them  in  an  exhibition  which  the  lowers  of  art  gladly  support 
for  Us  sake  as  well  as  for  ito  attractiye  merits ;  but  the  editor  has  no  such  resort,  as  a 
test  of  the  popular  good-will  for  him,  nor  any  eztiaordina^  means  of  making  up  the 
deflcito  of  a  season  m  which  what  the  world  owes  him  has  been  withheld. 

'  It  seemed  appropriate,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lonn  Oatlord  Clabk,  to  disregard  prece- 
dento  of  neglect,  and  to  offer  him  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
eoQabcraUwn  that  should  be  both  pleasing  as  a  compliment  and  yaluable  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  means  of  happiness.  It  was  proposed  that  the  surriring  writers  for  the 
KmcKBBBOCXBB  should  each  fhmish,  gratuitously,  sn  article,  and  that  the  collection 
should  be  issued  in  a  rolume  of  tast^Vu  elegance,  of  which  the  entire  arails  should  be 
wpropriated  in  building,  on  the  margin  <xr  the  Hudson,  a  cottage,  suitoble  for  the  honae 
or  a  man  of  letters,  who,  like  Hr.  Gxjlbk,  is  slso  a  lorer  of  nature  and  of  rural  life. 

<  The  editorial  prsparatton  of  this  roiume  was  nnderiaken  by  John  W.  Fbahcib, 
Gfla  P.  MoBBis,  Rurus  W.  QanwoLo,  Richabo  B.  Kimball,  and  Fbbdbbick  W.  Shklt 
Tox;  their  cireular  to  the  old  contributors  of  the  Magazine  was  met,  in  all  oases, 
by  a  ready  and  generous  response ;  and  they  submit  the  result  in  confidence  that  a  lite- 
rary miscellany  of  its  kind  has  rarolr,  if  erer,  been  published  of  which  the  contento  are 
more  Tarious  or  uniformly  ezoellent'^ 

A  BioHT  rare  wag  is  John  Phobvix,  who  lectores  on  astronomy,  through  the 
pages  of  '  Tht  Pioneer '  magazme,  of  San-Francisoo.  In  proof  of  whichv  please 
'  take  your  eye '  and  <  throw  it  over  ^  the  following : 

'  Thb  Suh.  —  This  glorious  oib  may  be  seen  almost  any  dear  day,  by  looking  intently 
in  ito  direction,  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  Through  this  medium  it  appears 
about  the  sise  of  a  lam  orange,  and  of  much  the  same  color.  It  is,  however,  sonoe* 
whtti  larger,  being  in  met  eight  hundred  and  eigfat-seren  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  containing  a  Tolume  of  matter  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  globes  of  the 
sise  of  the  earth,  which  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Through  the 
telescope  it  app^rs  like  an  enormous  globe  of  fire,  with  many  spots  upon  ito  surface, 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  leopard,  are  continually  channng.  These  spoto  were  first 
discovered  by  a  gentleman  named  Oalilbo,  in  the  jear  1611.  Thou|;h  the  sun  is  qsih 
ally  termed  and  considered  the  luminary  of  day,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  it  certainly  has  been  seen  m  the  night.  A  scientific  friend  of  ovrs 
from  Kew-England,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bmbbsow,  while  travelling  through  the  northern  part  of 
Norway,  with  a  caivo  of  tin-ware,  on  the  Slst  of  June,  1886,  distinctly  saw  the  sun,  in 
all  ito  majesty,  shinmg  at  midnight  1  ~  in  foct^  shining  aU  nijdit  I  Enasoif  is  not  what 
you  would  cful  a  superstitious  nun,  by  any  means,  but  he  left  t  Sincfe  that  time  many 
|>ersons  have  observed  its  nocturnsi  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  country;,  at  the  sam9 
time  of  the  year.    This  phenomenon  has  never  been  tntnessed  in  the  latitude  of  Ban- 
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DiMV  bovrerer,  and  it  is  reiy  improbable  tint  it  erer  will  be.  Sacred  bistorj  infomis 
OS  tbat  a  dntiogiiiBbed  miUtarr  man  named  JoasuA  onoe  caoaed  the  son  to  '  atand  still ; ' 
how  be  did  i^  18  not  mentionea.  There  can,  of  coorae,  be  no  doubt  of  the  fict  that  be 
anested  ite  progress,  and  possiblj  caused  it  to  'stand  HiU:'  but  translators  are  not 
alwsjs  perfeetir  accurate^  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opmion  that  it  might  have 
waggled  a  Teiy  little  when  Joshua  was  not  looking  directly  at  it  The  statement,  how- 
eTer,  does  not  appear  so  reir  incredible  when  we  reflect  that  sea-fiiring  men  are  m  the 
hdat  of  actoaUj  bringing  ike  $un  down  to  the  horison  ererj  day  at  twelre  meridian. 
This  tbejr  effect  bj  means  of  a  tool  made  of  brass,  glass,  and  ainrer,  called  a  sextant. 
The  eompotttioa  of  liie  sun  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 

'  Bj  dose  sad  aoconte  obserrstion  with  an  ezoellent  opera-ghsa,  we  hare  arrired  at 
ducoaelwon  that  its  entire  snrfsoe  is  eo^ered  with  water  to  a  ▼errgreat  depth :  whidi 
water  bein|r  composed  hj  aprooess  known  at  present  only  to  the  Cbbatob  of  the  Uni- 
rene  and  Jlr.  PAun,  of  Woreeiter.  Ifassaehosetts,  generates  carbunetted  hydrogen 
gai,  which,  bdng  inflamed,  surrounds  the  entiro  body  with  an  ocean  of  fire,  from  which 
«e  and  the  other  planets  reoeire  our  light  and  heat  The  spots  upon  its  snrfiuse  are 
giimpses  of  wster,  obtained  through  the  fire ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  old  friend 
snd  mnner  school-mate,  Mr.  Aqasszz,  to  this  hd ;  as  by  closely  observing  one  of  these 
ipots  with  a  strong  refracting  telescope^  he  may  discover  a  new  species  of  fish,  with 
httle  fishes  inside  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  sun  may  bum  oat  after  a-while, 
which  woold  leave  this  worid  in  a  state  of  daikness  quite  uncomfortable  to  contem- 
plate ;  hot  even  under  these  circumstances  it  is  nleasant  to  reflect  that  courting  and 
love-making  would  probably  increase  to  an  indennite  extent,  and  that  many  persons 
woaM  make  large  fixtunes  Sy  the  sodden  rise  in  value  of  coal,  wood,  candles^  and  gas, 
which  would  go  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb, '  It  ^s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  ' 
DO  body  any  good.' 

'"        "•■'*'*•  .(through 

created 
^     .  »        ,  .  yfiurthf 

most  magnlfieent  object  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  though  with  all  these  attributes  it  most 
be  confiessed  that  it  is  occasionally  entir^y  eclipsed  by  the  moon.' 

Equally  hicid  and  philosophical  is  Professor  Phcxnix's  eiposition  of  *  The 
Earth,^  which  is  treated  of  at  much  lengtlL    We  sabjoin  a  striking  extract : 

'Tmb  earth,  or  as  the  Latins  called  it,  Tellus,  (from  which  originated  the  expression, 
'do  tdl  ns^')  IS  the  third  planet  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  one  on  which  we  subsist, 
with  sU  oar  important  toys  and  sorrows.  The  San-Diego  Btraid  is  pnblished  weekly 
OB  this  planed  lor  five  aolkrs  per  snnom,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  As  the  earth 
is  by  no  means  the  most  important  planet  in  the  system,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppost: 
tint  it  is  partiettlariy  distinguished  fbom  the  others  bgr  being  inhabited.  It  is  reason^ 
sble^  therafore^  to  conclude  ttiat  all  the  other  planets  of  the  system  sre  filled  with  livings 
moving^  snd  sentient  beings ;  and  as  some  or  them  are  superior  to  the  earth  in  siie  sm 
posifion,  it  is  not  imi>robaDle  thai  their  inhabitants  may  be  superior  to  us  in  physical 
and  mental  organi»tioii. 

'But  if  this  were  a  demonatrable  fiwt»  instesd  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  it  would  be 
found  a  reej  difficult  matter  to  penuade  us  of  its  tnith.  To  the  mhabitants  of  Ynnis, 
the  earth  appears  like  a  brilliant  star,  verv  much,  in  lact^  as  Ynnis  appears  to  us ;  and 
reasoning  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Pikhcb,  the 
European  war.  or  the  split  in  the  great  Democratic  party  produced  but  very  little  exoite- 
X  ^them. 


*  To  the  inhabitants  of  Jitpitbb,  our  important  globe  appears  like  a  small  star  of  the 
firarth  or  fifth  magnitude.  We  recollect  some  yean  ago,  gasing  with  astonLshmeDt  npoe 
the  inhsbitsats  cf  a  drop  of  water,  developed  by  toe  solar  microscope,  and  secretiy 
wondering  whether  they  were  or  not  reasonable  beingiL  with  souls  to  be  saved.  It » 
not  alUwAer  a  pleasant  reflection  that  a  highly  adentinc  inhabitant  of  Jupitbb,  armed 
with  a  ieleaoope  of  (to  us)  inconceivable  lorm,  may  be  pursuing  a  similar  course  ot 
inquiry,  and  indulging  in  similar  speculations  regarding  our  earth  and  its  inhabitanle. 
Gaiing  vrith  curious  eye,  his  attention  is  suddenly  attracted  by  the  movements  of  a 
crsad  celebration  of  Fourth-of-July  in  New-York,  or  a  mighty  convention  in  Baltimore. 
^GoD  bless  my  soul  1 '  he  exclaims,  *  I  declare,  they  're  alive,  these  little  creaf ures  I  —  dr» 
see  them  wrigi^e  V  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  aun,  however,  he  of  Jupitbb  is  probably 
Joite  as  insigniflcanty  and  the  aun-man  is  possibly  a  mere  atom  in  the  opinion  of  a 
dwi&er  in  Snnra.  A  little  reflection  on  these  sul^ects  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the 
death  of  an  individual  man  on  this  earth,  though  ^rhaps  as  important  an  event  as  can 
oocor  to  himaeli^  is  calculated  to  cause  no  great  convulsion  of  nature,  or  disturb  par- 
ticakriy  the  grest  aggregate  of  created  beings. 

'The  earth  moves  round  the  sun  from  weat  to  east  in  a  year,  and  turns  on  its  axis  Is 
a  isy ;  thus  moving  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  sa  hour  in  its  orbit,  ao« 
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rolling  around  at  the  tolerablj  rapid  nte  of  one  thousand  snd  forty  miles  per  hour. 
Ab  our  readers  may  hare  seen  that  when  a  man  is  galloping  a  horse  Tiolenttv  over  a 
smooth  road,  if  the  horse  from  Ticiousness  or  other  cause  suddenly  stops,  the  man 
keeps  on  at  the  same  rate  over  the  animal's  head ;  so  we,  supposing  the  earth  to  be 
suddenly  arrested  on  its  axis,  men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  donkeys, 
editors  and  members  of  Congress,  with  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  would  be  thrown  on 
into  the  air  at  a  speed  of  one  nunared  and  seTentjr-thred  miles  a  minute^  eyeiy  mother's 
■on  of  us  deecribmg  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  which  is  probably  the  only  description  wc 
should  erer  be  able  to  gire  of  the  affiiir. 

*  This  catastrophe,  to  one  sulBciently  ooUected  to  enjoy  it  would  doubtless  be  exceed- 
ingly amusing ;  nut  as  there  would  probably  be  no  tmie  for  laughing,  we  pray  that  it 
may  not  occur  until  after  our  demise,  when,  should  it  take  pUu^  our  monument  will 
prooablr  accompany  the  movement  It  is  a  sii^ular  fiwt  that  if  a  man  trarel  round 
the  earth  in  an  eastwardly  direction,  he  will  fln<^  on  returning  to  the  place  of  depai^ 
ture,  he  has  gained  one  whole  day ;  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  being  true  also,  it 
follows  that  ue  Yankees  who  are  constantly  travelling  to  the  West,  do  not  live  as  long 
by  a  day  or  two  as  they  would  if  they  had  staid  at  home ;  and  supposing  each  Yankee's 
time  to  be  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dajr,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  is  annually  lost  by  their  roving  dOspositions.' 

Mr.  PHflEiriz  illostrates  his  lectures  by  an  orrety,  duriDg  the  exhibition  of 
which  a  number  of  choice  airs  are  ezecated  upon  a  hand-organ.  His  plan  for 
an  '  economical  orrery '  is  thns  described :  <  An  economical  orrery  may  be  con- 
structed by  attaching  eighteen  wires  of  graduated  lengths  to  the  shaft  of  a 
candl&fitick,  apples  of  different  siases  being  phiced  at  their  extremities  to  rqire- 
sent  the  planets,  and  a  central  orange  resting  on  the  candlestick,  representing 
the  sun.  An  orrery  of  this  description  is,  howerer,  liable  to  the  objection, 
that  if  handed  around  among  the  audience  for  examination,  it  is  seldom 
retomed  uninjured.  The  author  has  known  an  instance  in  whidi  a  child,  four 
years  of  age,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  devoured  in  succession  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Hebschbl,  and  bit  a  large  spot  out  of  the  sun,  before  he  could  be 
arrested.*  -  -  •  Weils  cannon  are  thundering  in  the  Crimea^  and '  grim-yisaged 
War '  wears  his  most  awful  front  In  Europe,  let  our  readers,  happily  removed 
from  all  the  appalling  scenes  of  bloody  strife  between  nations,  read  and  ponder 
^Ths  Song  cf  the  Sword^^  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  parody  of  Hood's 
« Song  of  the  Shirt:' 

*  Wbakt,  and  wounded,  and  worn. 

Wounded  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  they  left>  aU  alone  and  forlorn. 


The  dead  and  dying  alone 

Gould  their  presence  and  pity  afford ; 
While  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 

"Fight!  fight t  fight! 
Thoitffa  a  thousand  fathers  die : 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  thousands  of  children  cry: 

F^t!  fiffht!  fight! 
Whust  mothers  and  wives  Ument 

Andflffhtl  fight!  fight! 
While  millions  of  money  are  spent 

«<Fight!  fight!  fight! 

Should  the  cause  be  foul  or  fair; 

Though  all  that 's  gained  is  an  empty  muna 
And  a  tax  too  great  to  bear ; 

An  empfy  name  and  a  paltry  fitme, 
And  thousands  lying  dead ; 

While  every  glorious  victory 
Must  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
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*'War!  warl  warl 

Fire,  and  fiunine,  and  sword  ^ 
Desolate  fields  and  desolate  towns. 

Ana  thousands  scattered  abroad, 
With  nerer  a  home  and  never  a  shed. 

While  kingdoms  perish  and  (all. 
And  hundxeos  of  thousands  are  lying  dead. 

And  all — fur  nothing  at  all. 
Ahl  whj  ihonld  such  mortals  as  I 

Kill  those  whom  we  never  ooald  hate 
lis  obey  your  commander  or  die  — 

Tis  the  law  of  the  Sword  and  the  State. 
For  we  are  the  veriest  slaves 

That  ever  had  their  birth ; 
For  to  please  the  whim  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Is  all  our  use  upon  earth. 

"War!  warl  war! 

Mnsket,  and  powder,  and  ball ; 
Ah !  what  do  we  fight  so  Ibr  ? 

Ah !  why  have  we  batUes  at  all? 
Tis  justice  must  be  done,  they  say, 

The  nation's  honor  to  keep: 
Alas!  that  justice  is  so  dear, 

And  human  life  so  cheap  I 
'TIS  sad  that  a  Christian  land, 

A  professedly  Christian  state, 
Shomd  thus  despise  that  high  command. 

So  useful  and  so  great^ 
Delivered  by  Chust  himself  on  earth, 

Our  constant  ^ide  to  be : 
To  Move  our  neighbors  as  ouraelvei^ 

And  bless  our  enemy.* 

"War!  war!  war! 

Misery,  murder,  and  crimen 
Aie  all  the  blessings  Pre  seen  in  thee 

From  my  youth  to  the  present  time. 
Misery,  murder,  and  crime, 

Crime,  misery,  murder,  and  woe; 
Ah !  would  I  had  known  in  my  younger  dfty% 

In  my  hours  of  boyish  glee, 

A  tenth  of  its  misery; 
I  now  had  been  joining  a  happy  band 

Of  wife  and  children  dear. 
And  I  had  died  in  my  native  land. 

Instead  of  dying  here.' 

'  WiABT,  and  wounded,  and  wor»— 

Wounded,  and  ready  to  die^ 
A  soldier  they  left  ail  alone  and  forion. 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  he : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  afford, 
Whilst  thus  with  a  sad  and  ienible  tone, 
vOh !  would  that  those  truths  were  more  perfectly  known !) 
He  sang  the  Soko  or  thi  Sword  I ' 

How  ixui^y  adimg  hearts  muBt  tearfiilly  i«q[K)nd  to  thisl  -  -  -  Wx  have 
reodyed  from  the  Measrs.  Appletok  a  new  work  by  Mrs.  Siooubnet,  enti- 
tled *Fatlt  Meridian  ;  and  from  Pabbt  and  McMillan,  Philadelphia,  another 
Tolmne,  entitled  *7ft«  WeHem  Ilom.%  and  Other  Poems/  by  the  same  author. 
Whatsoever  is  good,  whatsoeyer  is  true,  wbatsoerer  is  pore,  may  be  predi- 
catedtin  a  moral  sense,  of  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 
of  these  volames.  It  would  task  the  research  of  the  most  obdurate  and  keei> 
ejed  critic,  bent  upon  finding  fault,  and  relentless  in  its  exposition,  to  gainsay 
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this  high  praise,  in  a  review  of  any  of  the  popular  books  of  our  earliest  Dation- 
ally-recognized  poetess.  Mrs.  SioouBiraT  well  sets  forth  the  design  of  tke 
▼olome  first-named  above  jn  her  brief  bat  expressiye  preface.  She  whispers 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  achieved  more  than  half  life's  jouniey,  that  this 
book  is  for  tk&m.  One  can  see  her  drift  easily  enough  after  reading  her  open- 
tog  chapter,  from  which  we  are  going  presentiy  to  make  the  only  extract  firom 
the  volume  for  which  we  have  room ;  for  it  reached  us  at  a  late  period  of  the 
month.  If  any  of  our  'P.M.'  readers,  who  have  *seenihd  time  when  they 
were  as  good  as  ever  they  were,'  and  who  would  have  others  think  that  *  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present,*  would  compass  the  pemsal  of  *  Past  Meridian,'  we 
advise  them  to  call  for,  or  order  it,  as '  for  a  friend  in  the  coantry.'  No  mat- 
ter about  the  book-eeller^s  ofler  to  send  it,  saving  you  the  trouble :  '  No,  thank 
you;  I  am  about  writing,  and  sending  a  little  Christmas  present,' etc.  Take  an 
omnibus,  go  home,  brush  up  your  gray  whiskers,  and  read  the  following,  which 
we  quote  from  the  first  chapter,  *The  AMjt  and  the  PJi^.'  Yov  will  not 
overlook  the  remaining  chapters,  after  perusing  the  first : 

*  With  the  A.M/B  are  the  beauty,  and  the  vifor,  and  the  ambition  of  this  preaent 
worid.    Of  these  distiDctions  ther  are  aware  and  tenadous. 

*Tet  the  P.M.'8  are  not  ntteny  ciphers.  This  I  trusty  in  doe  time,  to  shoir.  If 
with  them  there  is  a  less  inflated  hope,  there  should  be  a  more  rational  happiness ;  for 
they  have  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the  wheat^  and  tested  both  what  is  worth  purBuinip 
ana  worth  possessing. 

*  Is  there  any  antaigonism  between  these  parties  ?  Is  one  disposed  to  mooopoUae^  and 
the  other  to  consider  itself  depredated  ?    Does  one  complain  that 

**  Bupevtaoos  lagi  the  vetena  on  the  stage  r  * 

and  the  other  morosely  withdraw  fVom  the  battle  of  life,  and  its  redpromtleaf  We  will 
not  admit  anr  jost  ground  for  such  estrangement  Rather  are  they  differing  tenses  of 
the  same  verb,  the  verb  '  to  love,*  whose  root  is  the  blessed  principle  that  binds  the  nni- 
vene  together.  Children  are  thev  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening,  living  on  the  boimtj 
of  one  common  Fathbb,  and  lighted  by  the  beams  of  the  same  nsing  and  setting  son, 
to  His  home  in  heaven. 

'The  duties  that  devolve  on  the  P.M.8  are  not  often  as  dearly  erident,  or  as  stongty 
enfbroed  as  those  which  appertain  to  their  predecessors.  One,  comprise  the  planting, 
the  other  the  ripening  process.  In  agriculture,  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  soil  and 
sowing  right  seed  is  apparent  and  imperative.  The  requisitions  to  remove  weeds  and 
destroy  noxious  insects  are  equally  obvious.  But  when  the  olgects  of  culture  approach 
their  final  maturity,  vigilance  declines.  Still,  the  careful  gardener  will  jrive  toe  per- 
feotinff  peach  the  snelter  of  a  wall,  or  the  dusterinff  grape  a  prop,  that  n  may  better 
meet  the  suo4>eam.  The  laborer  knows  that  the  golden  sheaf  needs  the  vertie  sun,  and 
the  bo^r  seeks  not  his  nuta  in  the  forest  till  the  frost  opens  their  sheath. 

*So,  in  this  our  mortal  life^  though  the  toils  that  fit  for  action  are  more  obviooa  and 
pressing,  yet  the  responaibihtieB  of  its  oeriod  of  repose  should  be  often  and  distinctly 
contemplated.  For  that  richest  fruit  of  the  Cbbatok,  the  soul  of  man,  that  which  sor- 
Tives  when  all  other  works  of  creation  perish,  soes  on  ripening  and  ripening  as  long  as 
it  hangs  in  this  garden  of  time^  and  needs  both  earthly  and  divine  aid  to  bring  it  hap- 
pily to  the  eternal  gamer.' 

'When  we  first  entered  this  pilgrimasre  many  paths  allured  us.  each  bright  with 
flowers,  and  birds  of  hope.  Some  we  fbUowed,  till  the  flowers  faaed,  and  toe  song 
oeased.  Others  we  entered,  and  hastily  re-tnced,  finding  onlj  thorns  and  pii-fidla. 
Now,  approaching  the  dose  of  our  probation,  a  single  r^  strongly  solicits  us,  one 
prominent  object  concentrates  our  desires,  a  happy  entrance  into  t&  'house  not  made 
with  hands  r 

^  'All  along  the  way  there  is  happiness  for  those  whose  hearia  are  in  unison  with  the 
divine  will.  With  a  prayer  of  penitence  for  the  erring  past^  with  a  hymn  of  faith  for 
the  Jojous  future,  they  pass  onward,  their  Ghristianjrraces  npening  day  by  daj,  under 
the  '  dear  shining  of  the  Suv  or  RiOBraouBNiss/  Thus  may  it  be  with  us,  until  the 
last  bright  drop  of  this  brief  ezistenoe  shall  be  exhaled. 

'  Those  who  nare  completed  half  a  centuiy,  if  not  literally  numbered  among  the  aged, 
have  jet  reached  a  period  of  gpeat  gravity  and  importance.    They  should  have  gamed 
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■a  ascent  which  discloses  much  of  earth's  yanitj.  Ther  hare  passed  life's  meridian, 
and  jonrnej  henceforth  toward  the  gates  of  the  wesL  Those  who,  like  tntelarjr  spirits, 
pnsided  orer  their  eariiest  ^ears,  and  rqjoiced  in  their  blossoming  promise,  hare  long 
since  ceased  their  ministrations,  or  departed  to  their  reward.  For  the  responsibilities 
that  remain,  ther  mnst  gird  themselres,  and  help  to  gird  others.  To  a  future  genera- 
tkm  they  shonla  paj  the  debt  which  thej  have  incurred  from  the  past' 

Oommending  this  book,  which  is  replete  with  wise  lessons  of  life,  true  feeling, 
and  often  marked  by  the  simplest  pathos,  we  invite  attention  to  the  second- 
named  work,  from  a  popalar  Philadelphia  honse ;  a  volame  which  consists  of 
poems  never  before  published,  the  longest  of  whicli  famishes  the  title :  also  of 
several  selections  from  the  illostrated  octavo  edition,  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
Ushers,  and  of  a  few  other  excellent  poems  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  varioos  periodicals,  but  which  until  now  have  been  <  fugitives  from 
justice.'  To  this  collection  it  is  pur  purpose  to  advert  hereafter,  should  time 
and  qpaoe  permit.  A  well-engraved  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siooubnet  fronts  the 
title-page  to  her  latest  volume.  -  -  -  Fboh  a  correspondent  who  had 
doubtleas  recently  been  attending  a '  Shanghai  Convention '  at  the  village  of 
'  Skinpenny,'  hereinbefore-mentioned  in  these  pages,  we  derive  the  ^Song  of 
ike  Foultry-FcmderJ  Some  how  or  another,  the  rhythm  seems  fiuniliar  to  our 
ear :  something  like  'Row,  brothers,  row,  the  day-light  ^s  past,'  '  and  things.' 
However,  here  are  a  brace  of  verses,  as  a '  sample ' : 

' '  Faintlt  as  tolls  the  evening  chime,' 
The  Bantams  crow,  and  the  Dobkihgs  keep  time : 
Soon  as  the  morning  stars  grow  dim. 
The  Bramahs  pour  u>rth  their  matin  hynm 
Crow,  Shavohais,  crow,  the  night  is  pas^ 
And  morning  hr^Jcs  in  the  east  at  IsAt  1 

'  0  splendid  fowls  t  the  tranquil  moon 
Is  snocked  to  hear  ye  crow  so  soon ; 
Sluggards  of  '  SKnrpBnrr ! '  ye  may  swear, 
Since  waked  so  early  from  sleep  ye  are ; 
Crow,  Shanghais,  crow,  the  night  is  past, 
Blow,  blow  your  loudest  and  s&illest  blast  I ' 

"Ula.  CiiAfiLES  ScBiBinss  has  just  published  *  Out-Doors  at  Idleunldy  or  the 
rl^pfw^  oj  a  Home  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson,'  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  The 
Jetter»  whicu  compose  this  well-executed  volume  have  appeared  under  the 
same  title  whluh  they  now  bear,  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Home  Journal,'  a 
we^y  gazette  of  wide  circulation  and  acceptance.  We  perused  the  letters 
regularly  as  they  appeared,  and  certainly  derived  from  them  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Willis  had  never  written  so  well  before,  as  in  very  nuoy  of  these 
pxpen.  We  wens  touched,  as  were  doubtless  a  great  majority  of  his  readers, 
by  the  lact  that  he  was  an  invalid ;  subject  to  a  treacherous  disease,  that 

mining  all  within. 


Infiwts  unseen : ' 

and  his  own  thoughts  tncteupoii,  often  casual  and  desultory,  were  all  the  more 
fiyrdble  and  pathetic  for  xinai  very  reason,  associated,  as  they  were,  with  pio- 
toies  of  scenery,  and  the  varions  effects  of  '  the  skiey  influences '  of  the  seasons 
apon  the  writer.  One  thing  we  chiedy  noted  —  not  that  we  had  not  noted  it 
before,  but  in  a  eoUeetion  of  published  letters,  the  fault  is  more  apparent  —  and 
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that  18,  the  coining  of  new  words,  to  express  an  eqiecial  feeling,  or  phaae 
of  feeling,  a  thing,  or  rodiment  of  a  thing,  which  the  writor  has  in  mind. 
Several  of  these  are  very  felicitous,  and  strOce  the  reader  at  once ;  but  we  sab- 
mit,  that  it  is  a  Ikcility  of  expression,  beyond  the  dictionary,  that  ought  to  be 
sparingly  employed.  It  is  certainly  a  power  over  language,  but  it  is  also  a 
^  power  of  words,'  in  the  Irish  sense,  which  becomes  a  misnomer  when  over- 
used. But  these  are  trifling  defects —  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  they 
are  defects  —  in  a  volume  whidi  contains  so  much  that  is  portrayed  with  a 
delicate  and  skillful  pencil,  the  forms  and  colors  of  which|  although  often 
attempted,  have  never  yet  been  imitated.  The  volume,  as  we  have  said,  is 
handsomely  executed,  and  is  moreover  embellished  with  two  'good  engravings 
on  steel,  representing  views  at  '  Idlewild,'  includmg  the  very  tasteful  cottage- 
residence  of  the  author.  -  -  -  Ok  the  last  day  of  the  present  month 
of  January,  will  take  place  the  drawing  of  the  ^Cosmopolitan  Art  Association^* 
Sneh  a  noble  collection  of  pabtings  and  statuary,  in  connection  with  yoor 
entire  money's  ivorth  in  good  periodicals  for  the  year,  should  attract  a  large 
sale  of  tickets.  In  fact,  we  learn  that  it  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  a 
liberal  patronage,  as  it  ahoald  do.  •'  -  .  Thsrb  are  many  good  vorses 
in  the  Scottish  '  Lines  to  F,  B,  8.,  of  Marathon,  Cortland  County^^  sent  oa 
in  a  newspaper-slip,  by  an  esteemed  fKend  at  Binghamton,  bat  the  p*r<s9  is 
not  so  admirably  BnsNS-ish  as  one  we  published  some  months  sinoe,  tezr  ^  -^ 
same  pen.    There  is  sound  philosophy,  however,  in  the  following : 


'  1  WAD  na'  ei*e  my  floor's  snap, 
For  ilka  wninin*  oabvish  chap, 
Wha  fears  there  might  some  chance  mishap, 
From  future  days  appearin' : 


tears  tbere  migbt  some  cnan 
From  future  days  appearin' 

'  Upset  his  bam  or  barley-stack. 
Or  mak'  his  autum'  harrest  lack. 
Or  soil  the  coat  aboon  his  back. 
Or  twist  awiy  his  gearing 

<  Then  let 's  be  jovial,  generoas  Fbaxk, 

Despite  the  sneers  o'  wealth  an'  rank. 

For  truth  an'  worth 's  the  surest  bank, 

Wherein  to  mak'  deposit. 

We  '11  cease  to  chase  the  slippery  dame 
That  hauld's  the  bauble,  moneyed  fame  t 
For  sma's  the  chance  to  win  the  game, 
An'  great  the  chance  to  lose  it' 

(sntthat  better  than  growling?  ...  The  proceedings  at  the  'Fes* 
tival '  of  our  good  patron^int  Nicholas,  which  reached  us  at  a  late  period 
of  the  month,  have  compelled  ns  to  omit  much  Gossipry  which  was  in  type^  and 
all  our  brief  notices  of  new  publications,  included  in  which  are  the  following : 

*  'Way  Down  East,'  by  Jack  Dowkino  ;  *  Mile-Stones  on  Life's  Journey  ;  • 
Taylor's  '  Land  of  the  Saracen ; '  'Art,  Scenery,  etc.,  of  Europe,'  by  tbe 
lamented  Horacb  Binnet  Wallace  ;  *  PnTNAX's  piocution  and  Oratory  ; ' 

*  Heartsease ; '  Dramas  by  *  G.  E.  R,'  Boston ;  *  Mr.  Buthford's  Children ; ' 
Grace  GRBEinvooD's  '  Little  Pilgrim ; '  with  new  editions  of  several  claasica] 
works.    Our  next  number  will  be  a  crowded  one, '  if  nothing  happens.' 
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▲  COHFLI^ENTABT    TBIBUTB   TO    LOUIS  OATLORD  CULRK,  BSQ.,   FOR  TWIfiNTY    TBABS 

EDrroB  or  thb  Knickerbocker  magazine.  ,| 

.-#^« II 

GoKiiDXRXKo  that  Louis  Gatlobd  Clark  has  been,  for  the  unexampled  period  of  twenty  yeexa       I 
Editor  of  a  leading  Literary  Magazine  In  thia  country ;  that  bia  laboxs  meanwbile  bare  been  con-     1 1 
Slant,  ardnona,  and  ill-reqnlted :  tbat  they  ha^e  been  eminently  creditable  to  bis  abUitiea  and  char- 
acter, and  of  great  aervice  to  the  ConnUy  in  deyeloping  its  intellectual  reaourcea,  seTeral  of  bia      1 
filenda  met  together  laat  Deoember  to  devise  aome  auJtable  plan  for  tendering  to  him  •  aubstantJal     1 1 
CoMPLiMBNTABT  BiMBTiT,  In  all  rcspects  appropriate  for  the  Literary  Class  to  oiler,  and  for  him  to 
recelTe.    The  result  was  a  project  for  publishing  such  a  work  aa  ia  above  deacribed :  and  upon  aab-     I ' 
milting  the  plan  to  Washington  Ibvino,  FiTa-GRKSNi  HALLBOXf  Hskbt  W.  Lonofellow,  and       i 
other  Literary  men  of  the  United  Statea,  it  recelTed  their  cordial  approval ;  so  that  the  Committee 
having  the  matter  in  hand  are  able  to  announce  for  the  ensuing  season  a  Litbrabt  SouvBHiBy  be-     ' ' 
yond  all  parallel  In  the  eminence  of  its  v^riters,  and  in  mechuiical  execution  equal  at  least  lo  any 
aimilar  production  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.    The  collection  of  Portraita  of  Anaerican     , , 
writera  will  be  far  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  attempted. 


THK  KNICKERBOCKER  GALLERY 

vrill  be  published,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  bv  Mb.  Saxukl  HtTKSTON,  348  Broadway) 
New-York,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  subacribera  In  November  next.  Subacribera  will  ree«tve 
the  first  impressions  of  the  plates,  and  the  aeries  will  possess  a  value  much  beyond  the  coat  of  the 
volume.    The  entire  profita  of  the  work  will  be  inveated  for  Mb.  Clark. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  RUFUS  W.  GRTSWOLD, 

FREDERICK  W.  BHELTON,  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL, 

GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 


Thb  Publisher  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  aa  oontrfbntors  to  this  Literary  Testimonial,  Wash- 

XNOTON  iRVinO,  WlLLlVM  GULLEN  BrTAMT,  FiTZ-GrEBNB  HaLLBCK,  NaTHaKIEL  P.  WiLLIS,    Rkv. 

Gboroe  W.  Brthunb,  D.D.,  Hon.  William  H.  Sewarp,  Gkoror  William  CuRna,  D«nax.i>  CL 
Mitchell,  Henry  W.  LoNarSLLow,  John  G.  Saxb,  Oborob  Ldnt,  Rbv.  FRRnERicK  W.  Sbkk.ton, 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  Georob  P.  Morris,  Hknbv  J.  Brxnt,  Dr.  Olivbr  Wbmdbll  Holmbsi, 
J.  M.  Lboarr,  William  Pitt  Palmeb,  Cbarlbs  F.  Brigos.  Henry  B.  6c»ooLCBArT.  Bbv. 
Samuel  Osooon,  Efss  Sarobnt,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Georob  H.  Borer,  Groboe  H.  Clark, 
R.  U.  Stodard,  J.  L.  McConmell,  Thbodorb  S.  Fay,  J.  Russell  Lowell,  Chablbs  G.  Lex.aki>, 
Dr.  Thomas  Ward,  John  T.  Irving,  P.  Hamilton  Myers,  T.  B.  Thorpb,  Henry  T.  Tuckkb- 
mam,  Ralph  Roanoke,  George  D.  Prentice,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  FREDBRirx  S.  Gozzbn8,W.  B.  C. 
Ho8Mbr,JamesT.  Fields,  R.&.  Chilton,  Park  Benjamin,  Georob  Wood,  Hob.  R.  T.  Comblax*, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Donald  MacLeod,  and  others. 

All  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  the  Knicrerbocxbr  are  hereby  authoriaed  and  reqioated  to 
act  aa  agenta  for  this  book.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  of  such  a  work  must  be  very  great,  and 
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PAST    OY& 


All  was  u  bustlmg  and  noisy  as  at  a  wake.  Equipments  were  has- 
tily pot  in  order,  sutplus  baggage  packed  away  into  wagons,  and  each 
motion  denoted  that  sometluog  of  importance  was  under  consideration. 
So  there  was.  Our  ancient  cayalier,  '  le  General  Count  Gustavo  de 
B~— »/  had  made  his  advent  astride  of  a  splendid  charger,  bearing 
more  than  rumors  of  wars.  He  was  acting  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp 
&r  the  nonce,  and  he  brought  orders  for  a  portion  of  a  brigade  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  march. 

Some  of  the  officers  sat  down  to  indite  epistles  and  biUets-doux,  and  one, 
R  —  ,  began  to  concoct  a  will .  There  was  going  to  be  a  battle,  to  be  sure, 
bot  what  good  purpose  the  latter  composition  could  subserve,  was  beyond 
our  ken.  Those  having  the  least  to  leave  behind  them  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  except  debts,  not  unfrequently  make  the  most  muni- 
ficent bequests,  and  that  was  an  instance  of  such  a  ruling  propensity. 
Unencnmbered  comer-lots  and  other  property,  tmavailable  before,  were 
<Siitribated  with  a  lavish  hand ;  and  as  each  item  was  called  over  by 
the  testator  in  a  middle-tone,  without  any  show  of  concealment,  we 
^iio  were  in  the  secret  of  the  earthly  posseasions  of  the  devisor  could 
8cajoely  repress  our  merriment.  The  man  was  not  worth  a  six-pence 
in  the  world,  except  his  military  wardrobe  and  manuscript  poems  ;  but, 
^om  a  long-cherished  habit  of  boasting  of  expectancies,  he  nad  actually 
become,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  person  of  substance. 

A  lieutenant  folded  up  several  letters,  and,  with  a  dolorous  physiog- 

Aary,  handed  them  to  another,  saying, '  B ,  if  I  should  fail  to- 

looTTGw,  ygviH.  you  do  me  the  favor  to  t^e  these  and  fbrward  them  to 
their  desdnation  f ' 

'Well,  now!  ha!  ha!  Indeed,  that 's  good.  If  you  should  fall! 
Aad  where,  pray,  shall  1  be,  if  you  are  going  to  fall?  Fall  into  what? 
^fihi  or  a  ditch,  or  what! '  was  the  return. 

VQU    XI.V.  8 
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*  I  have  two  sisteis  in  New- York,  you  know  ;  and  you  sniely  will 
not  fail  to  do  that  much  for  me.    Will  you  not  take  them  ? ' 

<  My  dear  boy,  your  croakings  are  of  no  use  in  the  world,  none  what- 
ever. *  'lis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petar,' 
the  poet  says,  you  know ;  and  if  any  thing  of  that  kind  should  hap- 
pen, why  then,  ha  I  ha ! '  The  bare  idea  of  his  comrade  getting  blown 
into  the  clouds  like  a  balloon  was  extremely  diverting  to  the  hilarious 
sub,  and  he  continued  :  '  K  that  should  be  tiie  case,  your  survivors  will 
write  much  better  letters  than  your  exquisite  sense  of  modesty  will  per- 
mit you  to  do ;  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  very  latest  intelli- 
gence shall  be  given  of  the  glorious  termination  of  your  illustrious 
warfare.  How 's  this  ?  One  directed  to  dear  Laura,  eh  ?  my  faithful 
Petrarch.' 

*  Your  trifling  is  very  unbecoming,  I  must  say,  B ,  and  if ' 

'  No  oflence.    I  '11  take  your  mail-bag,  and  return  it  to  you  afler  the 

action,  if  you  wish  ;  but  as  for  falling,  as  you  call  it '    His  relapse 

into  a  violent  attack  of  risibles  disgusted  tiie  pensive  youth,  who  walked 
away. 

A  soldier  was  observed  running  from  post  to  pillar,  with  deep  ear- 
nestness depicted  on  his  face,  He  was  only  searching  for  some  body 
who  had  a  spare  grain  of  salt  with  which  he  could  season  his  steak, 
then  cooking ;  but  the  saline  requisite  could  not  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  The  multifarious  conversations  were  checked,  as  two  regiments 
marched  off  to  an  enlivening  quick-step.  Our  turn  had  liot  yet  come 
A  couple  of  youngsters  were  observed  talking  in  a  subdued  tone,  meant 
to  be  confidential ;  but  the  surprise  of  one  made  him  to  be  over-head. 
*  Clean  shirt !    Fact  is  that ' 

'Not  quite  so  loud.  The  whole  world  neednH  know  about  the 
scarcity  of  unsoiled  linen,'  said  the  other  waxing  wrathy. 

Those  words  recalled  to  our  minds  a  fact  that  we  would  wililngly 
have  banished  therefrom,  namely,  that  those  most  necessary  articles 
of  comfort,  shirts,  were  very  scarce,  as  the  clothing  had  for  the  most 
part  been  packed  up  and  sent  away.  There  was  trouble  in  our  domes- 
tic economy.  Who  would  particularly  like  to  be  shot  in  a  shirt  that 
from  necessity  had  been  worn  several  days  in  such  a  climate  \  TVho 
does  not  feel  a  purring  satisfaction  when  he  mounts  the  pure  white  linen, 
innocent  of  a  stain  or  soil,  and  find  his  spirits  rise  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  nicety  of  the  handiwork  of  his  laundress  f  K  any,  let  bun  speak, 
or  ever  after  hold  his  peace. 

The  distant  guns  boomed  among  the  Alpine  hills,  and  resounded 
again  and  again,  reminding  us  that  Uie  work  in  earnest  waji  not  much 
longer  to  be  delayed,  beside  increasing  our  mortification  at  the  meagre 
supply  of  the  essentials  for  an  equable  flow  of  temper.  In  the  name 
of  tiie  Prophet,  shirts !  We  would  have  some  washed  immediately, 
that  we  would.  But  then,  our  servants  had  either  decamped  to  witnew 
the  combat,  or  were  egregiously  ignorant  of  the  art  of  doing  up  linen 
properly,  Dutch  Kate  would  have  been  at  a  premium ;  what  an  idea! 
She  was  with  the  troops  who  were  opening  the  ball.  Great  minds  axe 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Nearly  or  quite  the  whole  day  was  before  us, 
an  aid  had  intimated,  and  we  could  do  our  own  washing.    Some  would 
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not  listen  to  the  proposition  until  public  opinion  —  manufactured  fbr 
the  occasion  "by  the  most  needy  subaltenis  —  actually  shamed  them  into 
it,  while  others  were  cajoled  bv  the  romance  of  the  thing.  There  was 
precedent  for  the  act ;  for  an  Lrish  colonel  once,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, issued  an  order  making  '  every  man  his  own  washer-woman.' 

Gratherbg  up  a  few  articles  each,  we  followed  the  anti-prosaic  R , 

who  selected  a  deep  part  of  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  rough 
white  xocks  furnished  good  seats,  and  wreaths  of  the  living  verdure 
hung  in  festoons  as  a  pleasant  shade,  leaving  the  imagination  nothing 

to  desire,  but  some  body  to  do  the  work.     R had,  long  be&re  that 

period,  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  Munchausen,  from  the  fact  that, 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  his  poetic  imagination  imbued  the  most 
common-place  objects  with  a  coloring  and  qualities  not  their  own. 

'  Is  not  this  druidical  ? '  he  exclaimed,  as  he  warmly  expatiated  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  spot.  We  all  agreed  that  the  place  was  indeed 
charming.  The  allusion  to  the  Druids  called  up  a  long  train  of  asso- 
ciated ideas.  The  mind  of  our  friend  seemed  to  run  a  great  deal  upon 
that  ancient  sect,  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  from 
man,  a  fallen  intelligence,  to  a  monkey,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  a 
modem  Druid  himself,  believing  in  another  world  where  the  soul  pre- 
serves its  identity,  passions,  and  habits ;  and  although  he  rejected  as  a 
Mlacy  the  belief  that  letters  burned  at  a  funeral  would  be  delivered  to 
the  departed  in  another  world,  (it  was  not  convenient ;  all  his  credit- 
or might  pursue  him  thither  with  duns,)  he  practically  followed  othen 
of  their  peculiar  dogmas.  Money  was  often  lent  by  them  to  be  re-paid 
in  Hades,  and,  as  far  as  that  went,  his  theory  was  the  same  ;  for  there 
was  no  prospect  of  his  wiping  off  scores  in  this  world,  and  his  promis- 
sory notes  may  be  burned  at  his  grave,  when  the  time  comes,  just  as  well 
as  not. 

Now,  while  we  are  saying  smart  things  at  the  expense  of  R , 

ivfaat  was  he  doing  ?  We  luid  carried  our  soiled  under-garments  in  our 
hands,  but  he  had  walked  along  empty-handed.  Thinking  himself  un- 
observed, he  stepped  into  the  feliage  and  began  to  take  off  his  coat. 
First,  from  his  bosom  he  drew  towels ;  then  came  a  shirt  or  two,  and 
.various  other  articles,  until  it  was  astonishing  how  so  much  haberdash- 
eiy  had  been  compressed  into  such  a  small  space.  A  bullet  could  never 
have  penetrated  such  a  breast-work. 

P ,  a  rosy-cheeked  young  gentleman,  plump  as  a  partridge,  find- 
ing that  all  his  protestations  of  incapacity  were  disr^arded,  got  upon  a 
li^  projecting  rock  and,  much  against  his  will,  went  to  work  ;  and  the 
o&ers  of  our  number  scrubbed  and  paddled  imtil  all  arms  ached,  and 
die  running  water  was  covered  with  froth  and  suds.  The  novelty  of 
the  employment,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  waned 
rapidly.     A  plunging  souse  was  heard.    Near  the  foot  of  the  laige 

nUk  whne  P had  seated  himself  the  oentrifngal  circles  in  the 

deep  water  showed  that  some  heavy  body  had  suddenly  descended  there- 
into.   Soon  the  head  of  P emerged  from  the  bottom,  about  nine 

at  ten  feet  deep  in  that  little  bay,  and  he  spluttered  so  that  we  all  fell 
to  laughing,  and  did  not  rescue  him  until  he  was  nearly  drowned.  That 
iaeideat  compensated  finr  the  labor.    We  continued  the  work  a  few 
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houra  longer,  hard  at  it ;  but  the  worst  feature  of  the  enterpxise  was, 
that  after  expending  a  dollar's  worth  of  soap  each,  beside  waiting  hajlf- 
a-day,  the  rinsed  articles  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  whan  we 
began.  All  the  '  unwashed  of  the  county '  at  election-time  might  have 
been  cleansed  with  less  prodigaUty  of  the  saponaceous  compound.  We 
donned  the  same  unstarched  dry-goods,  however,  and  wore  them  in  the 
hatUe. 


PAKI  TWO. 

'  The  General  requests  that  your  regiment  march  up.  and  join  him  in 
thirty  minutes  time/  said  an  aid  to  the  colonel. 

The  sun  wjbs  low  in  the  horizon  when  the  order  was  received,  and  it 
was  so  cheerfully  obeyed  that*  in  half  the  time  mentioned,  the  camp 
was  broken  up  uid  the  line  formed.  When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile, 
the  ear  could  difitinguish  a  noise,  like  that  of  hail-stones  against  win- 
dow-panes,by  which  token  we  were  assured  thiit  our  friends,  Ihe  mounted 
rifles,  were  doing  some  execution,  as  they  did  not  usually  waste  theii 
nitrous  combustibles.  While  going  a  scarcely-passable  mute,  we  en- 
countered Major  Sumner,  of  the  dragoons,  on  horse-back,  dizzy  from  the 
effect  of  a  wound  on  his  head,  which  reddened  the  handkerchief  bound 
round  it.  Then  we  encountered  an  ambulance,  laden  with  as  multitu- 
dinous an  anay  of  articles  as  a  country-peddler's  wagon ;  yet  the  assort- 
ment of  notions  was  not  over-pleasant  for  a  philanthmpic  mind  to  con- 
template,  and  an  extremely  nervous  man  would  be  very  likely  to  turn 
away  from  the  spectacle  with  a  quiver.  There  were  ostentatioualy 
displayed  apparatus  for  expeditiously  whipping  off  Umbs,  and  other  sur- 
gical appliances  in  abundance,  and  medicine-chests  full  of  vials,  all 
ready  for  instant  application.  The  only  deficit  seemed  to  be  wooden- 
legs  ;  but  no  one  was  disturbed  on  that  account,  as  there  was  no  scarc- 
ity of  timber  in  the  adjacent  forest. 

Thei^  was  not  a  very  extensive  business  done  that  day,  the  seven- 
teenth of  April,  the  number  of  our  adversaries  being  decreased  only  by 
about  two  hundred.  There  was  some  competition  between  the  first 
artillery,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Childs ;  the  rifles,  under  Major  Loring ; 
and  the  seventh  infantry,  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Plympton,  all  of  whom 
attacked  for  the  sport  of  the  thing,  and  by  way  of  keeping  their  hands 
in.  Finding  themselves  in  a  hornet's  nest,  as  the  enemy  raked  them 
from  behind  their  works  and  abottis,  situate  about  sixty  yards  &om  the 
foot  of  the  hill  El  Tel6grafo,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high,  they  felt  the 
expediency  of  carrying  the  worica  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  had 
it  not  been  ibr  the  timely  aid  of  mountain-howitzers,  wmch  went  to  the 
rescue,  and,  like  littla  scorpions,  threw  their  venom  about,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  them,  even  had  they  escaped  at  all  irom  the  torrent  of 
metal  that  poured  down  on  their  heads.  The  premature  intelligence 
that  yellow  fever  was  making  great  inroads  upon  our  anny  in  the  tierra 
cdUentes  had  infused  new  life  and  hope  into  the  intrenched  enemy ;  but 
they  soon  saw  that  neither  vomito  nor  land  splintered  by  barroncas  and 
defended  by  artillery  could  deter  men  from  making  bold  pushes  £br 
fortune 
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Fmm  neoenity.ire  took  a  loute  that  was  ragged  and  blooicGd  op  wM: 
fooikB  and  palmetto  trees.  Late  at  night  we  were  set  to  work  in  aarat* 
iag  to  drag  a  twraty-foiBr-poandet  and  two  heavy  howittexs  up  the  hii 
Atelaya,  whieh  loomed  up  asemingiy  a  mile  in  height,  and  in^ch  had 
beeb  taken  only  a  few  ham  befbie.  Darkness,  the  broken  smrface  ot 
tiie  ground,  and  the  many  jutting  ohBtaclea,  made  the  ascent  most  pre- 
eanooB.  The  men  stained  to  the  utmost  at  the  drag-ropes,  and  the 
offioezB  encouraged,  and  to<^  hold  too.  The  pioneen  Imd  to  fe^  their 
way  cautiously,  to  ayoid  being  precipitated  into  channel  or  pit ;  and 
even  then  they  were  not  always  able  to  keep  their  foot-holds.  One  of 
the  soldiers  refirang  to  retain  his  gra^of  the  rope,  the  irritable  Captain 

H drew  his  revolyer.    His  aim  was  caught  in  bare  time  to.  save 

tile  saerifice  of  a  man,  beside  revealing  to  the  other  army  that  which 
we  most  wished  to  conceal.  There  vras  imminent  danger  of  the  ordi- 
nance backing  down-hill  on  the  heads  of  the  troops  below ;  and  it  was 
only  by  great  e^rt  that  the  summit  was  reached. 

Our  weary  bodies  sank  to  the  earth,  and  while  we  made  pillows  of 
whatever  came  nearest  to  hand,  old  Somnus  sprinkled  drops  of  Lethe 
on  our  mortal  eyes,  and  emptied  out  his  horn  of  dreams.  One,  more 
caieful  of  comfort  than  the  rest,  laid  down  beside  a  reposing  6gure  in 
a  light-colored  dress,  and  used  him  as  a  pillow.  When  he  awoke,  at 
dawn,  he  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  ascertain  that  his  sleeping-partner 
had  been  shot  dead  the  day  before ;  and  his  horror  had  well-nigh  pre- 
vented, and  did  for  some  momaats  delay,  his  investigating  the  contents 
of  the  Mexican's  haversack. 

About  the  time  for  an  early  breakfast,  the  cannon  that  we  had 
taken  up  the  hill  commenced  their  cock-crow,  as  a  warning  to  General 
Yasqfuez,  who  had  command  of  the  opposite  fortifications,  to  prepare  for 
duty.  It  was  fore-ordained  that  Cerro-Gordo  (big  hill,  Anglicized) 
should  fall.  The  place  had  been  consecrated  to  national  independence 
by  the  blood  of  the  insurgent  martyrs,  in  the  republic's  early  history ; 
and  now  our  deep-mouthed  guns  gave  a  solemn  announcement  of  ap- 
proaching doom  to  those  in  jpossession. 

While  the  artillery  exereise  was  progressing,  we  who  had  no  business 
tbere,  leisurely  deseeded  the  declivity  to  rejoice  our  brigade,  the  shot 
of  the  enemy  playing  the  while  about  our  heads,  yet  doing  no  harm  to 
f^eak  of.  Not  uxurequently  a  shower  of  pebbles  scattered  by  the  balls 
hammed  through  the  air,  and  arm-fulls  of  evergreen  branches  crowned 
oor  heads  ;  but  we  chuckled  at  their  poor  success  in  doing  mischief,  and 
isade  a  firugal  morning  meal,  with  that  music  performing  for  our  espe- 
cial benefit.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  in  procuring  water,  the 
pass  to  the  spring  being  raked  constantly.  A  man  with  a  do2sen  can- 
teens would  volunteer  tiie  generous  office,  imperilled  as  the  venture  was 
by  the  shot  that  played  a  tatoo  on  the  tms ;  but,  rather  than  risk  the 
lives  of  our  comrades,  we  preferred  to  take  the  chances  of  better  fare. 
Although  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  all  the  day,  that  did  not 
abate  a  jot  of  the  good-humor  of  the  jesting  soldiery. 

During  the  night,  a  narrow  path  had  been  found  and  enlarged  by  our 
engineers,  and  we  finthwith  took  that  route  to  glory  and  a  masked  bat- 
tery.   The  atmosphere  was  so  transparent  that  distant  objects  seemed 
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"witfain  a  few  yards ;  and  the  attackmg  parties,  who  were  apparently 
produced  b]r  the  wooded  slopes  and  precipitous  spois  of  the  mauntains, 
as  ihey  rallied  and  pressed  on  to  the  foe  who  disputed  the  gnxuid  by 
inches,  wete  plainly  seen  in  each  movement,  until  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke,  like  a  moinmg  mist,  veiled  them  for  a  few  seconds.  The  atmo- 
spherical efiect  was  fascinating ;  the  actions  of  the  troops  as  they 
rushed  to  slaughter  inspiring.  A  trembling  of  heart  seized  the  beseiged 
as  the  gallant  blue-jackets  closed  their  shattered  columns,  and  gained 
point  after  point.  Our  line  was  not  slighted,  although  our  turn  had  not 
yet  come  to  reply.  The  reason  was  obvious.  We  were  advancing  in 
stealth  to  attack  a  position,  the  holders  of  which  could  not  see  us. 

My  worn-out  pen,  like  an  ill  weed  that  grows  apace,  running  to  seed, 
or  an  old  war-horse,  that  fancies  he  again  hears  the  cavalry-horn,  feeb 
inclined  to  run  into  verse,  and  spin  out  a  ballad  of 

CEERO-GOBDO. 

Wi  toiled  along  a  track  as  ron^h  as  boisterous  ocean's  face, 
Where  fallen  pine  and  deep  ravine  forbad  a  charging  pace; 
And  sidewajs  glanced,  as  swift  we  went,  with  eager,  stolen  gaze, 
Past  palm  and  oak,  into  the  smoke  whence  burst  sulphurous  olaae. 

Our  banner  bore  'Excblsior!  '  upon  its  crimson  folds; 
So  up,  up  higher,  with  brains  on  fire,  to  lurking  wolres'  strong-holds 
We  trailed  our  waj  with  blithesome  nearta  as  e^er  beat  at  tkfete; 
And  soon  the  rattle  of  opening  battle  made  bosoms  throb  elate. 

Through  lone  fkstoess,  the  robbers'  haunt,  our  silent  etyrtefft  wound  • 
Though  all  the  while,  in  the  defile,  the  cannon  ploughed  the  grouncl; 
And  baronets  wore  yet  iheir  gleam,  unstained  bj  mortal  gore : 
But  well  we  knew,  as  fast  we  flew,  the  foe  was  on  before. 

Upon  embattled  hills  outspread,  a  glittering  panorama, 

As  in  the  strife  tugged  hard  for  life  the  actors  in  that  drama. 

Like  bounding  buck?,  the  stormers  cleared  eoch  breast-work  with  a  vault: 

The  bugles  sang,  and  high  the  clang  swelled  in  that  wild  assault 

How  stirred  our  souls  as  then  we  gazed  upon  the  thrilling  scene, 
When  o'er  the  foes  our  colors  rose, '  the  red  above  the  green  I ' 
Bold  Seventh  I  how  we  envied  her,  as  'gainst  the  serene  skj 
Her  flog  did  wave  above  the  brave  who  scaled  the  ramparts  high ! 

To  run  off  the  track  for  an  instant :  it  was  a  little  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  bear  to  see  the  seventh  infantry  plant  her  flag  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  work  of  £1  Tel^grafo ;  and,  like  a  pack  of  bea- 
gles who  had  smelt  the  smokiog  blood  of  the  animal  killed,  we  could 
not  contain  our  joy. 


Loud  and  spontaneous,  as  the  ruar  that  breaks  tW>m  lightning-cloud, 
Uprose  a  cheer  from  front  and  rear,  for  all  our  hearts  felt  proud. 
That  clarion-peal  more  startling  was  than  trumpet's  battle-blast : 
We  were  unseen,  but  that  I  ween  struck  all  our  foes  aghast. 

Five  guns  unmasked  swept  o'er  our  path,  and  hurled  a  coppery  shower; 
Thev  bowled  away,  like  pards  at  bay,  who  feel  the  huntsman's  power; 
But  Sakta  Anna  essayed  in  vain  the  turning-tide  to  arrest: 
His  plumes  were  torn,  his  laurels  shorn,  to  deck  the  conqueror's  crest 

When  Shielos  —  chivalric  general » —  sank,  leading  his  brigade, 
One  vengeful  yell  stnick  like  a  knell,  pieroinic  the  barricade ; 
'  ChHrge,  Doys ! '  he  cried,  as  from  his  breast  the  ruddy  life-stream  flowed, 
And  on  we  dashed,  as  hailnstorm  crashed,  our  ranks  by  grape-shot  mowed. 
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Then  fled  '  NATOLaow  of  the  Soatfa.'  nttddened  by  a  oveer 
Which  miide  him  yield,  an4  turoea  the  field  into  a  gory  bier; 
And  YAiiQDB  and  his  Mexic  hosts  bathed  with  their  btood  the  sod. 
As  o*er  the  height,  hi  mad  delight,  exultant  rietors  trod. 

And  women  twain  lay  bleeding  there !    But  less  resemblance  fiur 

Tu  Eden's  Era,  coala  we  oonoeive,  in  their  fierce,  fiendish  air, 

Thiio  smutty  ctwl  has  to  ito  kin,  the  diamond  crystallised : 

One  sparkling  bright,  one  dark  as  night,  spurned,  trampled,  and  despised. 

Hah  I  Pegasos  I  Let  mcf  dismount  and  strike  finn  ground  again : 
it 's  safer. 

Among  the  notables  who  had  fallen  hock  with  the  supreme  dignitaij 
of  the  land  was  General  Canalize  of  the  cavalry.  Time  was,  beibie 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  obsolete,  the  sturdy  handler  of  the  pennon 
and  ibe  brand  withheld  the  thrusts  of  his  weapon,  and  admiringly 
exclaimed  to  his  stalwart  adversary,  '  Hold,  Sir  knight !  Tell  me  who 
thou  art  that  dealest  such  blows ;  for  thy  battle  excites  my  amazement, 
and  thy  prowess  is  most  wonderful.'  Taking  a  more  matter-of-faet 
view  of  things,  as  the  bright  blades  of  Harney's  dragoons  flashed  in  the 
sun,  the  lancers  did  the  best  they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  bv 
faithfully  following  their  valorous  commander,  as  he  exhibited  his 
heels.  It  is  well  for  him  that  his  did  make  good  his  escape,  otherwise 
the  knight  might  have  been  degraded,  by  having  his  ^urs  hacked  ofl*. 
Ooi  horsemen  had  been  tilted  with  before,  and  their  aims  found  too 
aanewy  and  their  manners  too  rough  &r  comfort.  As  for  Sant'  Anna, 
(as  his  countrymen  usually  pronounce  the  name,)  the  '  Napoleon  of  the 
South,'  as  his  courtiers  were  wont  to  designate  him,  he  unhitched  one 
of  the  mules  from  his  splendid  travelling-carriage,  and  mounting,  he 
deecended  a  Canada,  and  fled  toward  his  hacienda,  £1  Encerro. 

When  the  masked  battery  flist  belched  out  its  greeting,  there  was  a 
pedestrian  contest,  in  which  several  regiments  participated.  It  was 
quite  an  agreeable  entertainment,  for  the  moment,  to  see  in  the  valley 
a  major  of  volunteers  leading  his  lads  under  a  plentiful  peppering, 
while  to  shield  himself  finom  the  heat,  he  had  coolly  spread  an  extra- 
fized  blue  umbrella ;  nor  was  it  less  diverting  to  witness  the  gigantic 
strides  of  a  very  tall  officer  at  the  van  of  an  advancing  regiment,  who 
out-distanced  all  his  comrades,  notwithstanding  they  ran  at  the  top  of 
their  speqfi*  He  was  determined  to  be  in  first  at  the  death.  My  mili- 
tary cap  was  slung  to  the  sword-belt,  its  place  being  supplied  for  the 
time  by  a  wide  pidm-leaf  hat,  whose  umbrageous  roofage  was  ample 
protection  against  the  scorching  rays  ;  and  it  was  quite  comibrting  to 
me  to  observe  how  much  more  remarkable  and  out  of  fashion  was  the 
man  who  held  the  umbrella  over  his  frosty  cranium,  than  myself. 

A  grape-shot  struck  Brigadier-General  Shields  through  the  right 
breast.  His  face  became  of  a  death-like  pallor,  the  dark  moustache 
standing  out  from  it  in  bold  relief;  but  his  eye  was  bright,  and  the 
snile  had  not  left  his  lips  as  he  gave  the  order, '  Ghaige,  boys ! '  and 
Bank  back  insensible.  The  artillery-men  at  the  guns  were  made  short 
wod[  of  by  our  skirmishers,  who  picked  them  ofl*;  but  their  places  weie 
immediately  filled,  and  oven  a  body  of  cuirassiers  dismounted  and 
cheerfully  manned  the  guns.    A  murderous  exchange  of  hard-ware  was 
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kept  up  until  our  infiantxy  bad  approached  near  eneugh.  to  ply  the 
bayonets. 

The  two  women  above-mentioned  weie  wretched-looking  beings,  pro- 
bably shot  by  our  men  before  they  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the 
thick  tapestry  of  leaves.  Judging  hmn  their  oonveisation,  they  were 
no  irreparable  loss  to  society.  One  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  and 
though  she  endeavored  to  stand  up,  it  was  a  failure,  and  she  fell  with 
her  drabbled  garments  to  the  earth  as  often  as  she  attempted  it.  The 
odier  female  was  also  severely  wounded,  but  was  more  tractable.    Our 

kind  assistant-surgeon,  Dr.  H ,  whose  hands  were  too  full  of  work 

out  out  for  him,  tendered  his  aid  to  them ;  but  the  copious  malediclions 
of  the  tigresses  repelled  aU  advances.  Passing  over  pies  of  disfigured 
Iramanity  —  poor  fellows,  whom  we  had  never  seen  until  aim  was 
taken,  which  si^^t  made  many  avert  their  eyes  in  grief — the  line 
debouched  into  the  main  road.  A  great  number  of  horses  were 
patiently  standing  there,  with  their  waivhainen  xm ;  but  poor  animala, 
they  were  finmd  to  be  all  wounded  and  muervioeable.  In  a  laige  bag- 
gage-wagon, whose  mules  all  lay  dead,  were  the  fanoB  of  two  Mexican 
offioers  and  half-aHKore  of  soldiers,  who,  after  being  wounded,  and 
vfhile  being  removed,  had  come  within  the  range  of  the  cnMs-firings, 
and  were  tihen  stark-dead.  Some  of  our  men  ran  up  to  the  slain  and 
looked  into  their  facea,  as  they  lay  around.  I  oould  understand  their 
looks ;  they  cherished  the  hope  that  life  waa  not  yet  extinct,  and  they 
could  recognize  the  men  whom  they  had  picked  out  at  a  distance  witk 
their  deadly  tubes ;  and  to  compensate  for  laying  low  their  innocent 
victims,  finend  and  fi>e  were  treated  with  the  aame  kindness  and 
attention. 

Santa  Anna's  cairage  was  at  Mice  ransacked,  and  sixteen  tfaonaand 
dollars  taken  therefrom,  in  addition  to  some  cooked  fowls  and  other 
choice  viands.  The  chief  attraction,  however,  was  an  elegant  cork4eg, 
finished  off  with  a  fine  dieas-boot,  which  vras  seized  by  an  lUinoia  volun- 
teer, and  borne  off  aa  a  trophy.  How  suggestive  was  that  artificial 
limb  I  When  Santa's  leg  was  shot  off  hy  the  French,  the  grateful 
nation  caused  it  to  be  buried  with  great  pomp  and  splendor  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Paul  in  Mexico,  and  erected  a  monument  over  it ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Don  Ignaoio  Sierra  y  Boza  pronounced  upon  the  occasion 
a  grand  funeral  oration.  A  historiographer  of  a  later  day  sa^^  further, 
that  when  exiled,  the  honored  member  of  the  chieftain  was  exhumed 
and  tossed  about  the  streets  by  the  leptros.  It  has  become  my  duty  to 
show  how  the  ill-used  gentleman  gave  leg-bail  for  his  future  appear- 
ance at  another  period  and  place — an  appointment  that  he  did  not  for^ 
get  nor  neglect. 


.      FAST  THSXE. 

A  wn^D-LOOKiNo  individual  emerged  from  the  thick  chapparal  at  a 
jump  of  his  foaming  steed,  £>llowed  shortly  afterward  by  a  number  of 
others.  He  was  a  singular  personage,  remarkable  among  a  thousand 
of  the  horde  of  army  followers.  EQs  flowing  hair  was  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  as  were  also  his  huge  moustache  ai^  long  billy-goat  beard  ; 
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hii  fiuse  as  xed  ss  total-abstiiiaioe  and  an  inezorftMe  SontiieRi  nm  oooM 
Bake  it ;  and  hia  eyes  Bparidmg  -with  ezxAtoment  Although  wearhig 
part  of  the  dreas  of  a  general  officer,  he  had  on  a  p&hn-leaf  somhrero^ 
winch  eaclended  over  h^  shonlders ;  instead  of  the  saltte,  which  reposed 
in  its  sheath,  he  waved  aloft  a  long  lance  with  green  and  red  peimon  ; 
ittd  to  complete  his  equipments,  on  his  back  was  hung  a  brass-bound 
snare-drum,  like  the  lance,  captured  property.  We  could  seareely 
eiedit  our  eyes  :  it  was  General  Twiggs.  The  gallant  old  wairior  was 
in  his  element.  As  he  came  up,  ^e  battalions,  who  were  on  a  smart 
ran,  received  him  with  cheers—-  a  oomplknent  that  he  acknoiidedged 
by  waving  his  lance.    Nor  was  that  all. 

*  Orane  on,  yon  ragged  rascals  1  Come  on ;  tim ! '  he  shouted  play- 
fully. 

A  nmning  fiie  of  exclamatory  language,  which  it  would  not  be  edi- 
fying to  repeat,  was  maintained  on  both  sides  in  the  same  strain ;  fyt 
m  the  enthusiasm  <^  the  hour,  when  ell  were  intoxicated  with  success, 
general  and  drummer  felt  boys  alike — always,  of  course,  excepting 
tiie  staid  generals,  who  never  gave  way  to  passion,  nor  forgot  the  dig- 
nity ef  rank. 

A  Mexican  grenadier,  with  all  the  impudence  imaginable,  stepped 
fiom  behind  a  tree  and  fired  into  the  midst  of  the  moving  infantry. 
He  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  our  meny  men  all,  as  he  shook  his 
denched  fist  in  impotent  rage,  and  hid  himself.  An  obese  form,  with 
a  bloated  figure-head  and  Bardolphian  nose,  lay  smilingly  spread  out  by 
the  road-side  asleep,  in  close  juxtaposition  to  an  empty  rum  hogshead, 
which  had  been  stove  in.  The  inference  was  so  umavorable  to  the 
unconscious  sleeper,  that  the  lads  of  the  left  flank  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  committing  a  personal  aggression  by  rolling  him  into  the 
ditch  along-flide,  where  he  lay,  covered  with  glory  and  mud.  Among 
other  inviting  plunder,  I  took  the  liberty  of  picking  up  an  ancient  vel- 
lum-covered book  of  military  tactics,  m  Spanish,  which  the  rightfiil 
owner  can  have  by  applying  to  the  subscriber.  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pect that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  poor  officers  who  had  then  entered 
upon  his  long  sleep,  vdth  the  aid  of  a  leaden  pill ;  so  I  will  retain  the 
ordinanzas  of  the  army  of  Nueva  Eqpana,  and  the  trusty  and  now 
msty  rifle  then  picked  up,  as  mementoes  of  the  fray. 

Along  rumbled  a  part  of  Taylor's  battery,  two  guns,  and  clattering 
after  them  came  General  Patterson  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons  ;  yet 
the  mounted  men  could  not  without  exertion  advance  in  front  of  our 
lig^t-footed  fellows.  There  is  an  end  to  every  thing,  to  our  race,  and 
to  a  reader's  patience.  A  day's  fast ;  nothing  but  very  muddy  water  to 
drink,  producing  a  debilitating  thirst ;  the  heat  of  the  tierra  cdlienteSy 
no  stimulus  but  enthusiasm  ;  and  a  run  of  eleven  miles  after  an  enemy, 
who  would  not  stop,  was  no  slight  feat.  Upward  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  of  war,  including  among  five  generals  our  old  acquaintance, 
La  Yega,  was  considered  doing  pretty  well.  The  artillery  opened  on 
the  fugitives  in  advance,  who  were  collecting  near  the  hacienda  of  the 
defeated  President-General,  and  so  dispersed  them  that  they  dwindled 
mto  mere  dots  in  the  pen^pective.  We  sat  down  upon  the  dusty  grass, 
our  elastic  limbs  began  to  stifllen,  and  we  slept  as  if  our  brows  were 
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oncizcled  with  poppies,  until  the  chilly  dewB  of  night  azonaed  us  to  stir 
our  aching  bones,  and  then  nodded  around  the  dim  fires  of  the  bivoaac 
until  darkness  melted  away. 

The  next  morning,  we  noazched,  including  the  youth  who  had  written 
the  epistles. 

'  Shall  I  now  return  your  mail-bags  to  you,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  caa« 
tract  to  carry  them  through  I ' 

'  B ,  you  have  annoyed  me  shamefully  about  that  tzifle.     Half^ar 

dozen  times  at  least  in  the  action  you  asked  the  same  nonsensical  ques- 
tions ;  once  when  my  best  coat  was  ruined  by  canister-shot ;  once  when 
you  tumbled  over,  and  we  thought  that  the  sauciest  member  of  the 
corps  had  been  knocked  into  a  cocked-hat ;  twice  in  the  charge,  onoe 
while * 

'  Attention,  battalion  I  Shoulder  arms !  By  platoon,  right  wheel — 
quick  march !     Column,  forward  march ! ' 

After  six  leagues  of  a  tramp,  we  triumphantly  took  possession  of  the 
charming  city  of  Jalapa.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  seme,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  late  battle  left  on  the  mind  rather  a  pleasurable  impzessioii 
tlian  otherwise.  W.  H.  BBown. 
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Oke  strain  for  him  whose  arm  m  fight  was  stroogest^ 

Whose  words  were  wisest  by  our  oouncil-fires ; 
One  strain  for  him  whose  war-cry  echoed  longest 

Amid  the  woods  where  ranged  of  yore  his  sires  I 
One  strain  for  him  now  lone  and  silent  lying 

Beneath  the  soil  his  valor  could  not  save, 
To  whom  stem  destiny,  all  else  denying, 

Gave  yet  a  warrior's  death  —  a  hero's  grave. 

This  is  no  place  for  idle  tears, 

Beside  the  grave  where  sleeps  for  ayo 

The  hero  who  in  other  years 
Was  foremost  in  the  bloody  fray : 

Weep  not  for  the  departed  brave, 

Weep  rather  for  the  living  slave. 

But  standing  by  the  chieftain^s  mound, 

Who  foes  and  fate  alike  defied, 
We  blush  that  on  the  blood-stained  ground 

Like  him  we  had  not  fought  and  died ; 
Then  had  we  never  known  the  shame 
That  brands  a  conquered  nation's  name. 
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It  is  not  victoiy  alone 

That  makes  the  glory  of  the  bnye ; 
The  conqaered  hero  oft  hath  wt*n 

Bemembraaoe  that  sunrives  the  graye ; 
And  lame  can  give  no  nobler  wreath 
Than  crowns  the  patriot's  brow  in  death. 

What  though  our  chieftain  could  not  staj' 

His  nation's  conquest  and  its  ahame, 
On  Coosa's  red  and  fatal  day ; 

Not  leas  should  be  his  meed  of  fame, 
"WTio  breasted  oft  in  desperate  fight 
The  white  man's  orerwhelming  might 

Outcasts  and  wanderers,  few  and  lone, 

A  broken  and  a  ruined  raee^ 
"We  dare  not  mark  with  sculptured  stone 

Our  fiiUen  hero's  resting-plaoe, 
To  tell  the  wanderer  he  hath  trod 
Upon  a  consecrated  sod. 

'Tis  better  thus :  he  would  not  caro 

To  swell  the  proud  historic  page 
Of  those  who  sway  unquestioned  bear 

O'er  his  ancestral  heritage ; 
'T  would  but  another  triumph  be 
To  grace  the  focman's  victory.  , 

Better  his  memory  should  die, 

When  all  his  clansmen  are  no  more^ 
And  our  last  warriors  silent  lie 

Upon  the  far  Pacific  shore : 
The  time  is  near  —  day  after  day 
Our  feeble  remnant  wastes  away ; 

And  they  who  drove  us  ftom  our  land 

Are  rolling  like  an  endless  tide 
From  the  Atlantic's  billowy  strand 

To  where  Cc^umbia's  waters  glide ; 
I  And  proudly  dream  their  rising  state 

Shall  brave  the  power  of  time  and  Me. 

I  Yes,  dieftam,  sleq),  and  be  at  rest; 

The  hour  of  thy  revenge  shall  oomo^ 
'  When  madness  in  their  rulers'  breast, 

I  And  fierce  ambition  makes  its  home ; 

'  When  state  from  state,  in  anger  rent, 

Shall  desolate  a  continent 

All  empires  share  the  self-same  fate : 

The  oak  that  on  the  hill-side  towers 
Falls  not  more  sorely  from  his  state 
Than  sink  at  last  earth  s  mightiest  powers ; 
I  For  every  sin  and  every  wrong 

I  Heaven'^  memory  is  sure  and  long. 

Then  rest  in  peace,  and  wait  the  hour 
I  When  on  the  white  man's  head  shall  iall 

The  vengeance  which  with  fatal  power 
Our  sorrows  from  the  Heavens  call : 
I  When  many  a  bloody  hecatomb 

Our  foes  shall  offer  on  thy  tCMub. 

I  ^RA. 

I 
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HAHMBD,       TH£       DSEVISE 


TBAK8LATBD     FSOH     TIIE     FBBKOH. 

In  the  year  1823,  Gustavus  ^SLuxraxtd,  after  a  brilliant  ezamiiiatian, 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Paxia. 
He  was  a  gay,  sprightly  young  man,  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  who  had 
only  studied  the  art  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  ob^ence  to  the 
wishes  of  his  &ther,  who  was  one  of  the  first  phyracians  of  Toubuse ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  aimed  with  his  diploma,  than  he  left  Paris  and 
returned  home,  to  get  permission  of  his  mther  to  make  a  tour  in  tlie 
East.  He  wiis^ied  to  see  Constantinople,  and  to  visit  Greece ;  to  ofibr  up 
a  sacrifice  to  Esculapius,  in  the  places  where  that  god  of  the  healing 
art  was  formerly  veorshipped.  His  father  granted  his  wishes,  and 
Gustavus  being  well  sullied  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  all 
oar  consuls,  set  out  fixr  Marseilles,  where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a 
fast-sailing  brig,  and  arrived  without  accident  in  the  capital  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  believers  of  Mohammed,  who  was  reigning  at  that  period. 
His  first  visit  was  to  our  ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  who  received 
him  very  kindly. 

'  Be  careful,'  said  his  Excellency ;  <  for  there  is  a  report  that  the 
plague  is  in  the  city.' 

'  Oh  !  your  Excellency,'  replied  Gustavus,  '  the  plague  is  afiraid  of  iu 
physicians.' 

'  Do  you  expect  to  remain  long  in  Constantinople  ? '  continued  the 
ambassador. 

'  About  six  months,  with  permission  of  your  Excellency,  after  which 
I  wish  to  go  and  see  campos  ubi  Trpja  fuit ;  I  will  then  visit  Aigoa, 
Athens,  Deles,  and  the  island  of  Ithaca,  where,  as  Homer  says,  '  there 
are  no  horses,  but  very  beautiful  goats.' ' 

After  his  visit  to  the  ambassador,  Gustavus  took  a  stroll  through  the 
streets  to  view  the  city. 

Dressed  in  the  European  fashion,  his  black  coat  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
he  went  forward,  his  eye  on  the  qui  vivCy  in  momentary  expectation  of 
seeing  the  symbolical  bouquet  of  some  beautiful  Sultana  fall  at  his  feet. 
Before  he  had  gone  far,  a  door  opened  a  short  distance  in  firant  of  him, 
and  an  old  negress,  half-concealed  by  a  white  veil,  came  forth.  The 
woman  advanced  toward  the  young  man,  and  after  an  oriental  saluta^ 
tion,  said  to  him,  '  Hekim  ? ' 

Gustavus  only  knew  one  word  of  Turkish,  and  it  was  this  word, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  doctor.  *Yes,  my  good  woman,' 
replied  he,  *  I  am  Doctor  of  Medidne,  of  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Yelpeaa 
and  Dupuytren  —  nothing  less.' 

The  negress  did  not  understand  him,  for  he  spoke  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  but  for  her,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Constantinople  gene- 
rally, every  Frank  is  a  physician.    She  made  a  sign  to  Gustavus  to 
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fikUow  hex ;  and  tlia  ymmg  dootor,  mmembering  iJl  at  once  tbe  woids 
of  the  ambassador,  said  to  himaelf,  *  The  plague  ia  at  Conetaatixiople ; 
bat  pshaw!  I  am  an  aati-contagioiuBt ;  beside  it  is  my  buaineai; 
xxuureoTer,  whatever  is  to  be,  will  be ; '  and  following  in  the  foot^tops 
of  the  negress,  he  entered  the  house  which  she  had  just  quitted. 

It  wag  a  palace.  The  interior  court  was  spaoious,  and  paved  with 
dabs  of  many-colored  marble ;  it  waa  likewise  sunounded  with  flower- 
beds, enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  magnificent  galleries,  sup- 
ported by  delicate  colonnades.  At  eaoh  angle  ci  the  house  axose  a  ridk 
kiosk*  adorned  with  anbesquesand  nuudms  item  the  Koran, in  letters 
of  gold.  The  negress  conducted  Gustavus  into  one  of  these  kioskik 
where  he  found  the  master  of  the  house  stzetched  upon  a  divan,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  awaiting  the  Frank  doctor.  '  Al  Hekim ! '  said 
the  negress,  who  retired.     The  Turk  arose. 

'  You  are  a  Frenchman,  Sir  ? '  said  he,  with  aa  pure  an  accent  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  and  brought  up  in  the  lap 
of  a  nurse  from  Touraine. 

*  And  you  also,'  boldly  said  Gustavus. 

The  Turk  vej^i  with  evident  signs  of  displeasure :  '  I  am  ftosa 
Damascus,  the  holy  city,'  and  pointing  to  the  green  turban  which 
covered  his  wrinkled  forehead, '  a  descendant  of  tl^  Prophet.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  desire  ?  '  asked  Gustavus,  without  being  the 
least  disc<Nicerted, 

'  If  you  are  equally  skillful  and  bold,'  said  the  Turk,  *  you  are  the 
man  of  whom  1  am  in  want.  My  daughter  is  sick,  and  dbe  must  be 
cnred.' 

'  I  will  try,'  replied  Gustavus,  with  nanchakmcej  and  then  added, 
'  Yon  Turks  have  singular  ideas ;  you  think  a  i^ysician  can  always 
cure  his  patient,  as  if  death  was  not  sometinaea  inevitable,  and  superior 
to  all  human  powers.  When  your  wives  ot  daughters  are  sick,  you 
want  them  cured,  without  allowing  us  to  approadi  them,  or  even  to 

look  at  them,  and '     The  Turk's  lip  curled  with  a  disdaioiiil 

smile. 

'  Come,  said  he,'  intem^ftting  the  young  physician ;  *  come,  £>llow 
me.' 

He  raised  a  curtain,  and  introduced  Gustavus  into  a  room  lighted  by 
enonnooa  windows,  in  the  centxe  of  whioh,  upon  a  small  bed,  reclined 
a  young  girl,  suflering  with  a  raging  fever.  Her  snowy  arms  were 
marbled  over  with  purple  spots,  and  the  silken  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 
sunounded  a  face  of  perfect  loveliness,  but  which  was  bathed  in  an 
unhealthy  perspiration.  The  fire  of  her  dark  eyes  waa  dimmed  by  dia- 
eiie,  and  ^e  luid  scarcely  sufficient  strength  left  to  raise  her  transpar- 
ent eye-lids.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  Grecian  type,  in  all  its  purity ; 
and  upon  beholding  her,  you  might  have  imagined  the  statue  of  Diana 
to  be  animated,  but  animated  to  suflTer,  so  visible  waa  the  expression  of 
pun  upon  every  feature  of  this  beautiftd  young  girl.  Gustavus's 
aeqaaintance  among  women  had  heretofiare  been  oon&ied  to  ibegriseiiea 
of  Pans,  who  have  their  merits,  but  merits  of  a  diflereni  kind.    He 

«  A  kind  of  tnmt 
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was  dazzled,  charmed ;  his  heart  was  seized  with  one  of  those  Tiolent 
passions  which  strike  like  a  thnnder-holt,  and  which  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  thought  to  be  apocryphal.  Foi^ful  of  the  plague  and 
regardless  of  the  jealons  customs  of  the  country  where  he  was,  he 
advanced  toward  the  young  girl  and  examined  her  pulse. 

'  You  can  speak  to  her  in  French/  said  the  Turk.  '  Maxiam  speaks 
it  with  difficulty,  hut  she  understands  it  very  well.' 

Gustavus  availed  himself  of  this  information  to  interrogate  his 
patient ;  and  after  a  thorough  examination,  he  turned  toward  the  Turk 
and  said,  *  You  will  have  all  the  windows  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air ;  the  room  must  be  darkened,  for  the  light  is  too  bright  for  the  eyes ; 
you  will  then  have  your  daughter  covered  up  well  with  blankets,  and 
administer  to  her  a  potion  which  I  will  give  you,  and  I  think  she  wOl 
soon  recover.* 

'  I  see  it  all,'  said  the  Turk,  with  a  hypocritical  air ;  '  it  is  Eblis,  the 
demon  of  evil,  who  wishes  to  take  possession  of  my  daughter,  and  who 
is  struggling  with  the  angel  Gabriel.' 

*  Oh  !  no  r  replied  Gustavus  ;  *  it  is  the  measles.' 

The  Turk  led  the  young  physician  out  of  Mariam's  chamber,  placed 
in  his  hand  a  purse-full  of  sequins,  and  resigning  him  to  the  care  of  the 
old  negress,  who  suddenly  presented  herself,  said  to  him,  '  May  Allah 
bless  you,  Sir ;  return  to-morrow.' 

The  negress  took  Gustavus  by  the  hand  and  led  him  rapidly  throng!: 
the  marble  court  and  vestibule,  and  finally  put  him  out  of  the  door, 
before  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise.  He  suddenly  found  himself 
in  the  street,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon  the  low  door,  studded  with 
iron  bolts,  and  the  dark  wall ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pune  of 
gold,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
dreaming.  When  he  turned  his  gaze  from  the  wall,  he  perceived  a 
man  clothed  in  a  wliite  r^be,  with  a  shaven  beard,  who  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  follow.  It  was  a  Dervise,  a  privileged  class  in  Turkey,  who 
accost  the  Grand  Sultan  himself  to  give  him  secret  advice,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  they  do  the  beggar,  to  partake  of  his  pilau. 

*  Another  patient,'  thought  Gustavus,  and  he  followed  the  detvise. 
After  passing  through  several  streets,  the  dervise  stopped  in  a  dark 
alley. 

*  Christian,*  said  he,  in  the  Hngua  Franca, '  is  the  child  sick  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Gustavus. 
'  Dangerously  ? ' 

*  No ;  she  will  be  well  in  a  week.' 

*  Praise  be  to  Allah !  and  the  Caimaoan-Miri-Alay  ? ' 

*  The  Turk  ? '  asked  Gustavus. 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  dervise ;  '  has  he  not  shown  yon  the  child ;  have 
you  not  touched  her  withyeur  hands,  and  gazed  upon  her  person  t ' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Gustavus. 

'  May  the  head  of  the  miscreant  be  cursed ! '  cried  the  dervise,  grind- 
ing his  teeth.  Then  his  faee  became  immovaUe,  and  his  oonnteDaiiee 
almost  lerone. 

*  It  is  the  will  of  Allah  I 'added  he;  *  hold,  take  this  purse  and  be 
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diflcieet.     Do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  derviae,  Hahmed-Abdalah, 

or  thy  head  will  pay  the  forfeit,  and and  cure  the  child.' 

GustaTus  refiised  the  proffered  gold ;  and  whether  from  a  natural 
disinterestedness,  or  &r  the  purpose  of  a  little  display,  he  took  the  parse 
given  to  him  by  the  father  of  Mariam,  and  scattered  its  contents  upon 
the  pavement. 

*  Allah  be  praised ! '  said  the  dervise ;  *  thou  art  a  man/  and  be 
departed. 

GustaTua  remained  silent  respecting  the  dervise,  but  he  was  desnous 
of  ascertaining  something  about  the  father  of  Mariam.  He  learned 
that  his  name  was  Abou-Abdalah ;  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet ;  that  he  was  Caemacan-Miri-Alay,  or  colonel  and  aid-de*camp 
to  Mahmoud.  Being  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  learning,  the  Sultan 
made  him  a  kind  of  priyate  secretary,  whose  ready  pen  composed,  or 
at  least  copied,  all  the  principal  dispatches  of  the  divan.  Abou-Abda- 
lah was  therefore  a  superior  officer,  and  a  favorite,  whose  influence  was 
a  frequent  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  viziers.  He  had  come  from  Dar 
maactts  to  Constantinople  when  his  daughter  was  an  infant,  and,  thanks 
to  the  influence  of  the  €rovemor  of  Damascus,  had  advanced  himself 
St  court.  Gustavns,  after  besoming  possessed  of  this  information, 
returned  to  see  his  patient. 

He  was  much  astonished  at  being  always  fireely  admitted  into  the 
young  girl's  chamber,  whether  her  father  was  at  home  or  abroad ;  and 
the  absence  of  Abou-Abdalah  was  frequent ;  for  the  duties  of  his  por- 
tion constantly  called  him  to  the  divan,  or  near  the  person  of  Mah- 
moud. Gustavns  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  allowed  him  to  impart 
to  the  beauti^  Mariam  the  sentiments  of  his  heart.  His  love  increased 
at  each  visit,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  returned.  The  only 
witness  to  their  meetings  was  the  old  negress,  who  did  not  understand 
French,  and  who,  moreover,  had  so  great  an  attachment  for  Mariam 
that  she  was  incapable  of  betraying  her.  Far  from  being  a  trouble- 
some Aigus,  the  old  woman  would  shut  her  eyes  when  they  were  toge- 
ther, and  liiis  real  or  feigned  sleep  favored  still  more  the  sweet  intimacy 
of  the  two  lovers. 

*  People  are  greatly  deceived  in  France  with  regard  to  the  custDms 
of  the  East,'  thought  Gustavus.  '  It  is  easier  to  gain  admission  into 
the  chamber  of  a  young  lady  in  Constantinople  thaA  into  the  boudoir 
of  one  of  our  coquettes  ;  providing,  however,  one  is  a  physician.'  But 
Ihe  singular  conduct  of  Abou-Abdalah  must  have  had  a  motive ;  and, 
even  supposing  that  it  was  caused  by  an  absence  of  those  prejudices 
which  characterize  his  countrymen,  me  mutual  love  of  Gustavus  and 
Mariam  could  only  result  in  a  fatal  issue. 

'As  soon  as  the  Caemacan-Miri-Alay  discovers  me,' thought  Gustavus, 
he  will  have  me  decapitated,  and  will  perhaps  sew  Mariam  up  in  a 
bag  and  cast  her  into  the  Boephorus.     Oh !  what  a  sad  fate ! ' 

But  an  occurrence  peihaps  equally  sad  could  not  fiiil  to  happen. 
Mariam  was  cured,  for  the  measles  is  frequently  a  trifling  disraae, 
eaaQy  relieved  by  a  skillful  physician,  and  Abou-Abdalah  said  to  Crus- 
tavm: 

*  Ton  have  preserved  the  life  of  my  child,  Kr ;  therefore,  aoeept  ihii 
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diftmond  ring,  which  she  asks  you  to  wear  in  xemeoibraiice  of  her,  and 
receive  the  thaxiks  of  her  father.' 

The  door  of  Mahmoud's  favorite  closed  upon  the  youag  physician, 
no  more  to  be  reopened  to  him.  As  he  was  leaving  the  stxeet  with  «  sad 
heart,  and  almost  in  despair,  the  Dervise  Hahmed  suddenly  appealed 
before  him.  The  day  was  about  declining,  and  in  a  few  mamenta 
mtnre  the  streets  wotUd  be  surrendered  to  tbeee  txoops  of  wandering 
dogs,  which  are  one  of  the  scourges  of  Constantinople.  May  Heaven 
bless  the  Christian ! '  said  the  dervise  :  *  thou  hast  cured  the  child,  and 
tbou  hast  not  breathed  the  name  of  Hahmed.  Now  listen  to  me :  thou 
lovest  Mariam,  and  she  has  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  with  the  honey 
of  your  gilded  words,  and  the  softness  of  your  blue  eyes.  Do  not  deny 
it.  I  know  all ;  for  the  angel  Gabriel  has  told  me.  Thou  dost  not 
hope  to  re-behold  her,  but  thou  shalt  see  her  again  very  soon ;  yes,  even 
before  the  sun,  whose  last  rays  gild  yonder  minaret,  which  ihou  mayst 
heboid  to  the  left,  shall  return  to-morrow  to  xe-gild  it  again.  Buthmrkl 
I  hear  a  noise.' 

Gustavus  inclined  his  head  to  listen. 

'  It  is  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan/  continued  the  dervise, '  with  tax 
order  to  Abou-AbdalaJi  to  go  to  his  master,  who  is  in  need  of  his  advice, 
or  of  his  pen.' 

A  janizary  passed  before  them,  stopped  a  moment  before  Abou-Abda- 
lah's  door,  and  then  continued  on  his  way.  Some  moments  aAerwaid 
Abou*Abdalah  came  out  of  his  house  wrapped  up  in  a  furred  cloak. 
The  dervise  made  a  bound,  struck  the  Caemacan-Miri-Alay  with  his 
yatagan,  and  stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  then,  seating  himself  upoEu 
the  still  quivering  body,  said  to  the  young  man,  who  stood  mute  with 
feax  and  astonishment,  '  Thou  thinkest  I  have  killed  the  father  of  her 
-whom  thou  lovest ;  undeceive  thyself;  I  have  killed  the  murderer  of 
Mariam's  father.  Listen  to  me.  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  waa 
but  a  child,  I  lived  at  Damascus,  with  my  brodier,  Abou-Abdalah.  We 
ware  under  the  protection  of  the  vizier,  who  governed  that  province  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and  we  were  happy.  His  highness,  God  blees 
him  I  sent  an  order  to  my  brother,  Abou-Abdalah,  to  come  to  him ;  ibr 
he  had  need  of  his  services  at  court,  and  in  the  anny.  The  Sultan  had 
never  seen  my  brother,  but  he  knew  him  tx)  be  a  good  soldier,  and 
skilled  in  tracing  our  Turkish  and  Arabic  characters,  as  well  as  inspeak* 
ing  several  European  languages.  He  was  obliged  to  obey.  Beside*  it 
was  a  fortune  for  our  faxmly.  The  vizier  of  Damascus  wished  me  t^ 
remain,  with  him,  and  my  brother  departed,  with  his  daughter,  Mariam, 
who  was  then  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  an^gvesa,  to  take  chaige  of  tke 
infant.  The  people  of  Damascus  remembered  afterward  that  a  Hxuh 
sian,  by  the  name  of  Alexis  NisicofT,  had  left  the  city  at  the  same  time. 
Now  this  is  what  took  place  at  Constantinople.  Abou-Abdalah  bad 
scarcely  enteeoed  this  house  before  Nisioofi^  that  northern  wolf,  clothed 
in  the  akin  of  afoz,  entered  likewise,  and,  putting  my  brother  to  death, 
busied  his  body  under  the  slabs  of  the  noarble  court  wluch  you  have  seen ; 
ha  then  aasomed  his  name,  took  posseesiaa  of  his  papers,  his  daughter, 
and  his  fortune ;  and,  clothing  himself  in  his  garments,  went  and  pie* 
sauted  himself  to  the  Sultan  aa  the  tn»  Abeu^Abdalsk.    He  spared 
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the  life  of  the  negress,  beeause  she  had  a  brother  who  was  a  eunuch, 
and  employed  in  tiie  seraglio  ;  but  he  bribed  her  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
made  her  swear  on  the  Koran  that  she  would  reveal  nothing.  He  like* 
wise  threatened  to  kill  Mariam,  whom  the  negress  tenderly  loved,  if  she 
betrayed  him.  The  Sultan  was  the  dupe  of  the  murderer,  and  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  has  intrusted  him  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire,  which 
the  infidel  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  his  sovereign  of  the  north. 
I  grew  up  in  Damascus,'  added  the  dervise,  with  a  fierce  look,  as  he 
stmck  the  body  of  his  enemy  with  his  yatagan.  '  I  was  evor  desirous 
of  rejoining  my  brother,  but  the  vizier  detained  me  near  him,  for  I  was 
his  Aga.  At  length  I  joined  the  order  of  the  dervises  for  the  puipose 
of  freeing  myself  from  the  vizier  and  becoming  more  the  master  of  my 
own  actions.  I  have  been  at  Constantinople  for  three  months,  and 
Cora,  the  old  negress  —  Cora,  whom  my  good  fortune  threw  in  my  way 
on  my  arrival,  and  who,  through  fear  or  afiection,  wished  to  keep  me 
away  fiom  the  house — Cora,  whom  I  threatened  with  my  yatagan, 
revealed  to  me  everything.  Congratulate  me,  Christian,  for  I  am 
revenged.  The  Sultan  knows  all ;  and  it  is  he  who  sent  the  janizary, 
and  thus  deUvered  up  the  victim  to  my  sword.  But  the  afiair  is  not 
yet  terminated.  Behold  those  men  who  are  approaching  us  :  they  are 
the  gardeners  of  Mahmoud ;  they  are  coming  to  raise  the  slabs  in  the 
court  of  marble ;  and  if  the  body  of  my  brother  is  not  found  buried  un- 
derneath them,  as  the  old  negress  has  stated,  if  the  wily  spy  of  the 
Russian  emperor  has  removed  the  body  elsewhere,  I  will  forfeit  my  head. 
That  which  is  written  is  written.' 

The  dervise  hereupon  arose,  and,  spuming  the  body  with  his  foot, 
entered  the  house,  with  a  careless  air,  at  the  head  of  Mahmoud's 
workmen. 

'  The  sixth  slab,  behind  the  fountain,*  said  the  negress,  Cora,  with  a 
shrill  voice. 

The  slabs  were  raised,  and,  digging  down  about  a  foot,  they  found 
the  skeleton  of  Abou-Abdalah.  The  dervise  kissed  the  precious  relics, 
then,  turning  toward  Gustavus,  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  said : 

'  Christian,  Mariam  is  thine.  The  Sultan  bestows  upon  her  the  for- 
tone  of  the  murderer  of  her  father,  and  she  is  richer  now  than  all  the 
daughters  of  the  East.  The  child  is  a  Christian  ;  for  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Grecian  lady,  who,  in  dying,  asked  my  brother  to  have  the 
infimt  baptized.  Abou-Abdalah  promised  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
he  fiilfilled  his  promise,  for  the  children  of  the  Prophet  keep  their  word. 
Take  her,  with  all  her  wealth,  for  the  Sultan  desires  that  nothing  may 
leoiain  to  remind  him  of  the  Russian  spy ;  even  this  house  will  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  value  thereof  paid  to  you.' 

Gustavus  did  not  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  for  he  was  in 
the  arms  of  Mariam.  The  next  day  the  young  man  went  to  call  upon 
our  ambassador. 

'  I  have  come  to  take  leave  of  your  excellency,'  said  he. 

'  Oh  I  oh  !  my  young  countryman,  are  you  going  already  ?  Tou 
were  to  remain  six  months  at  Constantinople.  Is  it  the  plague  which 
drives  you  away  ?  ' 

'  No,  Sir,  it  is  love.' 
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<  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  elope  with  a  Sultana  \ ' 

'  No,  Sir ;  but  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  himaelf,  hia  highinfliw> 
]b£a^mioud,  wiahes  me  to  marry.' 

'  You  do  well  to  depart,  my  young  friend ;  for,  although  yon  are  a 
Frenchman,  which  is  some  guarantee,  the  town  is  not  safe.  Last  even- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Sultan's  househdd  was  assassinated  in  the  street, 
and  this  morning  two  Eussian  dragomen  were  found  stiangled  in  their 
beds.' 

*  That  makes  three  Russians,  Sir.' 

'  How  three  Bussians  ?  ' 

Hereupon  Gustavus  recounted  to  the  ambassador  the  history  we  have 
just  narrated. 

The  Dervise,  Hahmed,  became  the  favorite  of  Mahmoud,  and  he 
was  of  great  use  to  him  the  following  year,  at  the  time  of  the  destrac- 
tion  of  tibe  janizaries.  Gustavus  Baimbaud  returned  to  Toulouse,  with 
Mariam,  where  they  were  married. 

For  many  years  afterward,  in  Toulouse,  Madame  Baimbaud  went 
by  the  name  of  the  beautiful  Greek ;  and  at  the  present  time,  although 
her  face  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  beautiful  oyal,  and  her  raven  loi^ 
are  besprinkled  with  silvery  hairs,  she  still  shows  the  marks  of  her  £» 
mer  beauty. 
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EcHOTNG  sweetly  from  the  past^ 

T  is  an  angel- voice  I  hear; 
BelMike  now  it  wellfi  around  me, 

While  my  soul  lies  drear: 
Then  it  dieth  on  the  blast 

Ah  1  my  Boul,  such  nights  as  this 
Dreary  thoughts  round  thee  are  growmg, 
Bound  thee  alone. 

Echoing  sternly  ftom  the  past, 

'T  is  the  voice  of  Eate  I  hear ; 
But  that  voice  to  me  no  longer 

Brings  the  thought  of  fear. 
All  my  hopes,  like  echoes  fhst^ 

Have  died  my  soul,  such  nights  as  tilds : 
Fighting  with  the  conqueror  Fate, 
Fighting  alone. 

Echoing  ever  from  the  past, 

These  two  voices  haunt  me  here; 
They  are  gone  I  but  like  an  echo 

From  the  distance  refippear, 
And  fade  and  die,  unite  at  last : 

Ah  I  my  soul,  these  echoes  both 
Have  joined,  to  die  with  thee  no  more^ 
No  more  alone  I 

O.  Mvioir. 
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Moloch,  all  roasting, 
Terrible-toasting, 
Bed-hot,  tremendoufl, 
Roarer  stupendous  1 

lAbi  to  our  prayer. 
Scorcher  of  babyhood  I 
Father  of  fire  and  blood  I 
Qod  of  the  barbacued, 
Scolloped,  fried,  broiled,  and  stewed  I 
Look  from  thy  lair  1 
Olanoe  from  thy  flames  eternal, 
"With  glowing  eye  mfemal, 
While  we  thy  rites  prepare  1 

Now  'neath  the  mighty  idol-fires  are  Reaming, 
While  all  around  the  yictim-girls  are  screaming ; 
And  hotter  still  the  awful  flames  are  flaring, 
With  drums  loud  rattling,  Syrian  trumpets  blaring. 
List  to  the  rip  and  the  roar  of  the  song  I 
For  thy  priests  are  awake  and  go  screaming  akmg: 
*  Moloch  Baal  Molockim  I 
Moloch  el  CamaimI 
One  god  and  many  gods  t 
All  god  and  any  gods  I 
Greatest  of  all,  by  odds, 
Moloch,  the  homed! 
Tttak,  blood-reveling^ 
Terror-bedeviliug, 
All-to-hell-leveling, 
Scomers  and  scorned. 
Sober  and  corned  I ' 

Now,  with  the  holy  poker, 
Forth  comes  the  Sacred  Stoker. 
His  is  the  solemn  task  to  stir  the  coals, 
And  pitch  the  screaming  in&nts  in  the  holes ; 
The  seven  holes  witiiin  thy  brazen  side, 
Whero  they,  in  anguish  dire,  are  tortured,  grilled,  and  fried. 
Lo  I  he  advances,  'mid  clattering  lances. 
And  rough-ringing  rattle,  like  devils  in  battle. 
While  bucklers  are  crashing  and  scimetars  flashing, 
*        And  blood-drunken  priests  at  each  other  go  slashuig ; 
Pounding  and  banging  with  censer  and  aze, 
Hitting  each  other  such  horribU  whacks : 
While  the  marble  floor 
Is  gusliing  with  gore. 
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List  to  the  rout  and  horrible  shout  I 
MoHochl  j5tf2JM>cA/  — our  blood  roDS  out! 
And  the  fire 
Bums  higher, 
While  through  smoke,  and  o*er  screaiii,  and  cnokliiig 
A  terrible  voice  is  heard  to  proclaim : 
'  The  fight  is  free  I  —  there  is  naught  to  pay ; 
Go  in  if  ye  will,  and  win  if  ye  may : 
For  the  honor  of  Moloch, 
The  child  of  the  Draoon  1 
The  bull-headed  Moloch, 
The  sire  of  the  Deaoon  ! 
The  horrible  Moloch, 
The  brother  of  DagomI 
Strike  in  and  win,  ye  children  of  sin. 
Though  ye  come  out  with  never  a  rag  on  I ' 

List  to  the  furious  prayer 
Of  maddened  votaries  who  scream  for  gore, 
Or  hoarsely  pant,  *  More  blood  1  great  MOLOOB,  blood  I 

More  death  I  Hell-Father  I  —  mobs  1 1 
We  thirsty  wo  pant  for  torture!  give  us  pains. 
And  horrid  agonies  1    Oh  I  crush  our  veins  I 
Melt  down  all  life  in  one  tormenting  fioodl 

Oh  I  Moloch!  all-destroying! 

Of  anguish  never  cloying  1 
Grant  us  inefiable,  tremendous  pain. 
That  we  may  rise  in  holier  life  again  I ' 

0*er  the  infernal  storm 
Rises  the  demon  form 
Of  the  great  brazen  idol,  roaring  hot ; 
Dazzling,  intensely  white. 
The  eztremest  pitch  of  light; 
In  which  the  hinocent  babes  must  go  to  pot  I 
Lo !  all  is  ready  I     O'er  the  silver  bridge, 
Which  spans  a  thousand  cubits  high  in  air, 
Slow  march  the  monstrous  priests^ 
Like  giants  along  a  mountain  ridge ; 
Great,  bloody,  stem,  and  bare. 
Dreadful  they  seem, 
As  devils  in  a  dream ; 
And  all  the  raving  mob  with  joy  is  wild, 
For  every  clergyman  doth  hold  a  child ! 

They  stand  o*er  the  burning  god ; 

No  farther  can  they  go. 
Now  hold  your  breath. 
For  you  '11  witness  death ! 
There !  there  !  by  Ba  alphegor  1    I  told  you  so ! 

For  the  first,  with  steady  aim, 
Looks  straight  into  the  idol's  soorchmg  womb ; 
Then,  grasping  by  the  leg  an  infant  boy, 
He  whirls  him  thrice  around  his  head  with  joy, 
And  slings  hun  smack  into  the  burning  tomb! 

A  heart-felt  grunt  of  joy  ineffable 
Rons  through  the  multitude;  they  Ve  fauit  with  bliss; 
And  pious  rapture  thrills  in  every  heart, 
As  loud  they  cry,  '  Great  Baal  1  was  ever  sight  like  this  7  * 
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But  now  they  're  thrown  by  sooree ; 
The  air  ia  Aill  of  fljuig  innocenoe  I 
Again  I 
Agamll 
Again  1 1 1 
Until  the  last  priest  sings, 
As  round  and  ronnd  a  babe  he  swhigs : 

*  We  Ve  bnmt  np  all  this  lot  I- —  fetch  out  the  men  I ' 

And  loud  the  chorus  rings : 

*  Great  Father  I  mighty  Moloch  !  hear  our  prayer. 
Accept  the  victims  which  we  offer  thee  1 

For  we  have  brought,  ready  for  sacriflce, 
Ken  of  tremendous  crimes,  of  tastes  deprayed, 
With  every  sense  unnatural    We  hare  found, 
After  great  seareh  in  many  a  distant  clime, 
Ken  who  ne'er  gazed  with  joy  on  spouting  blood, 
Nor  loved  to  look  on  torture ;  men  who  shunned 
The  maddening  ecstasies  of  drunkenness  I 
Tea,  who  have  led  an  impious  sober  life, 
And  never  shared  the  wild  and  thrilling  rites 
Of  ABaTASOTH  or  Benoth.    Take  them  all ; 
•    Bemove  their  vile  and  sinful  influence, 
And  purify  them  in  thy  cleansing  fire; 
So  that  at  hist  they  may  return  to  earth 
With  holy  natural  tastes  and  sound  desires^ 
And  a  refined  love  for  blood  and  wine. 
And  every  other  oonaecrated  joy  I ' 

Loud  roazB  the  infuriate  crowd  in  wild  disgust, 
Ab  these  vile  victims  feed  the  sacred  flame. 
*  Tes^  bum  'em  upi    Behold  1  the  gods  are  just  I 
Vengeance  is  certain,  though  her  feet  be  lame  I  * 
They  fidl  in  the  dreadful  fire; 

One  singe,  and  they  're  puffed  away. 
As  gauze-winged  flies  expire. 
When  into  furnaces  they  find  their  way. 
And  as  each  soul  whirls  ofL,  whirls  off  in  blinding  smoke, 
There  rises  fjcom  great  Moloch's  brazen  head, 
Which  glares  above  the  ckmds  in  smouldering  red, 
A  wild,  iiSernal,  grating,  beastly  bray ; 
A  cry  to  night-mare  Nature  in  her  sleep : 
A  hanid  sound — ten  thousand  octaves  deep ; 
A  growl  which  makes  the  mighty  temple  nod ; 
The  awfbl  joy-ciy  of  a  drunken  god  I 

The  fire  hath  ceased.    We  wait 
Before  the  golden  gate, 
Rmding  the  prayer  of  death  finom  earthen  scroD, 
In  arrow-headed  words  which  pierce  the  souL 
List  to  the  riamg  hum  1 
The  Fbibbtmbks  have  come  I 
Through  curling  smoke  we  see  their  black  eyes  swim, 
While  blood  is  phuhing  o'er  each  ivory  limb. 
Beauty  on  beauty  crowds  in  quivering  throng, 
WhilA  from  their  lips  bursts  forth  the  eternal  aoog : 
*  Baal,  Moloch,  Asbtaroth  1 
Father  and  mother  both  I 
Serpent-child  and  serpent-slrol 
Spuit  of  the  endless  fire  1 
Soul  of  the  mighty  sun  I 
Male-female — two  and  one  I 
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Star  of  the  morning  1 
AU-heaven-adomiiig  I 
Qaeen  of  the  realm  of  night  1 
Lord  of  the  land  of  night  1 
High  in  thy  moon-ark  thou  eailest  above 
AfiTABTB-MTLiTTA  in  beauty  and  love; 
Deep  in  the  earth  is  thy  hell-flaming  bed, 
Baal-Molooh  1  —  parent  ot  darkneas  and  dreftd  I 
Kus-Aeoch,  Nisroch — the  Uving  and  deadl ' 
Here  the  priests  give  a  yell 
At  the  mention  of  hell, 
And  the  yoioe  of  the  maidens  in  wavering  swell, 
Bings  out  like  the  chime  of  a  musical  bell; 
But  it  dies  away  in  a  thrill  of  love, 
Like  the  last  faint  ooo  of  Astastb'b  dove ; 
For  it  seems  by  the  soent, 
Which  just  up-went, 
Or  went  up  from  the  altars  m  blue  clouds  whirling. 
Above  and  below  in  the  light  draught  curling ; 
All  heads  and  aU  hearts  and  all  senses  turning 
That  something  eoccessively  nice  is  burning: 
As  if  the  soft  perfume 
Of  every  flower  in  bloom, 
From  Nineveh  to  Babylon, 
Were  centered  in  the  roouL 
While  fiEkint  and  soft  at  first,  from  note  to  note, 

Delicious  music  winds  its  wanton  way : 
Melting  voluptuous,  it  seems  to  float 
Upon  the  peifumed  douds,  and 
Shun  the 
Light  of 
Day: 
While  &eT  the  doors  which  light  the  marble  hah, 
Transparent  crimson  curtains  sofUy  &11 ; 
How  wondrously  lovely  the  priestesses  seem  1 
How  their  long  eyes  glance, 
As  they  float  in  the  dance, 
And  their  voices  roll  to  the  oore  of  the  soul, 
As  their  white  forms  swim  in  a  wine-oolored  £^eam. 
'  We  are  chosen  for  beauty ; 
Love  is  our  duty; 
Death  is  revival,  and  life  is  a  drsam. 
Gome^  oh  I  come  1  for  we  wait  too  long: 
AsTABTB  hath  sent  us  with  eyes  and  wit&  song, 
To  float  in  her  endless  stream  I 
In  the  living  river, 
Whose  waters  quiver 
Around  the  serpent  for  ever  and  ever  I 
Astabte-Molooh-BaAl  I  great  mother-are  T 
Thou  too  hast  passed  through  darkness  and  the  flood ; 
Kale  in  the  female  ark,  strength  and  desire  I 
Even  thou  wert  conquered  by  the  Typhon  brood ; 
The  giant  hell  of  evil,  pain  and  blood ; 
The  death-night  of  the  waters  1  but  within 
Thy  scattered  lunbs  still  glowed  eternal  life. 
I  And  long  they  tossed  upon  the  wavea  of  sin, 

I  Till  placed  together  in  thine  ark  and  wife^ 

\.  Thine  other  self;  within  whose  closed  horns 

Thou  Bwam'st  for  forty  days,  and  in  that  time 
Ghiv'st  birth  to  the  Triad,  who  in  double  forms 
I  Made  with  their  mother-sire  the  Ogdoad  sublime, 

■  The  great  cabiri  of  earth's  dawning  prime.^ 
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Such  was  the  awfhl  song  of  life  and  death  1 

How  Thaxmttz-Obphbus- Adon  paaaed  awajr, 
And  came  again  to  freahened  loye  and  bteath ; 

And  how  revival  followeth  daric  decay. 
Bat  to  tell  the  trath  and  the  facts  to  admits 
This  peireraiflcatioa 
Of  revelation 
Did  n't  prove,  on  the  whole,  to  be  moch  of  a  hit ; 
Eor  except  by  the  priests  and  some  others  ezempti 
It  was  treated  with  very  oblivious  contempt : 
For  the  multitude  all, 
The  great  and  the  small, 
Were  yelling  in  one  rip-roarions  throi^, 
And  going  it  very,  excessively  stroaQg. 
T  is  true  that  the  priestesses  stopped  the  slaagbter. 
But  'twas  done  in  a  way, 
I  'm  compelled  to  say, 
like  soothing  a  bum  with  scalding  water ; 
For  they  served  spiced  wine  out,  hot  from  the  vat» 
In  lona  goblets,  and  plenty  at  that ; 
And  with  burning  words  and  glances  tender. 
Exciting  to  drink, 
With  many  a  wink, 
As  yon  well  may  think, 
Soon  steamed  them  all  up  to  a  high-presBure  bender; 
For  the  curtains  fell,  and  a  horrible  yeU, 
And  a  dreadful  rout. 
As  the  lights  went  out, 
Went  up  from,  the  mass  in  a  roof-spKtting  swelL 
*Typbonhathgotusl  —  'tisdarki  'tisdarkl 
The  flood  rages  round  I  — we  're  at  sea  in  the  ark  I 
8uccN>TH-AirBEN0TH  I  —  I  'm  fixed  at  last  I 
Baal-Bebith- AsMA  I  —  we  're  perishing  &st  I 
The  waves  —  the  waters  rise  over  our  head  I 
MoL  —  Ba — Bkl—  Moloch  I  —  we  're  dying  I  *- we  're  deadl ' 

Throw  wide  the  ocean-gate, 

Where  Dagon  sits  in  state  I 
Cast  off  the  curtains:  let  the  /young  day  in  I 

The  first  red  flush  of  mom, 

The  cool  breeze  newly  bom  I 
Lol  in  the  Sast  dim  sinks  the  queenly  start 
Lo  I  o'er  the  horizon  pales  the  crescent  moon  I 
To  all,  as  once  to  Baal,  be  new  life  given ; 
^joy  your  li^  for  death  must  follow  soonl 

But  first  let  each  one  take, 

Ere  ye  these  walls  forsake^ 

The  mystic  honey-cake : 
The  type  of  birth  —  the  all-reviving  food ; 
For  honey  is  the  life  of  flowers ; 
The  soul  of  Nature's  loveliest  powers^ 
Mbl-Dka,  Meutta,  Mkuoabta  i 
Md  I  —  holy  syllable  and  beauty's  blood  1 

ICkl^  MelI— reviving  Mel  I 
Sweetest  of  tastesi  —  bom  of  the  sweetest  smell  I 

Farewell  I  --*  the  dying  swell 

Peals  like  a  distant  beU  I 

MXL-D4A,  HilLA-KBLi 

Farewell!  'tis  well! 
Qo  forth  I    In  peace! 
Fabiwxll! 
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THE        SCHOLAR. 

You  look  all  along  the  desks,  glance  at  the  group  aiotrnd  the  grate, 
and  find  not  one  fainiliar  face.  The  teacher,  at  the  high  table,  has  a 
stifi*,  cross  air  ;  you  begin  to  dislike  her  this  moment,  and  you  ask  the 
girl  next  you  what  is  her  name.  *  No  talking  I '  rings  in  your  ears,  and 
you  bend  your  head  down  to  hide  your  blushes.  The  girl  next  you  jogs 
your  elbow,  and  scribbles  on  her  slate, '  Miss  Maitland.'  You  begin  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  Those  argus  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  trying 
to  look  through  your  very  soul,  to  find  of  what  it  is  made. 

What  a  relief  to  hear  the  bell  tick  I  *  Study  is  over  1 '  cry  the  girls  ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes,  questions  and  answers  roar  in  your  ears,  and  yon 
wonder  how  each  one  can  diBtinguifih  which  is  meant  for  her.  The 
noise  seems  more  terrible  in  comparison  with  the  previous  intense  still- 
ness. Now  the  confusion  calms  a  little.  A  knot  of  girls  gather  around 
and  commence  catechising  you. 

*  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ? '  asks  a  pretty  girl,  taking  your  band 
in  one  of  hers,  and  with  the  other  twining  your  long  curls. 

'  Fanny '  you  answer,  bashfully. 

'  Oh !  what  a  love  of  a  name ! '  cnes  your  pretty  friend.  'And  do 
you  love  fun  ?     You  look  as  though  you  might.' 

You  brighten  up  instantly.  '  Indeed  I  do  !  But  do  you  ever  have 
fun  here  ?  '  and  you  glance  around  the  walls  in  grim  disdain. 

'  Wait  and  see  ! '  says  a  merry-eyed  girl,  with  a  knowing  toss  of  her 
head.     You  look  up  at  her  and  ask,  abruptly,  *  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

'  Kate,  but  the  girls  call  me  Maurice,  because  there  are  so  many 
Kates.    Maurice  is  my  last  name. 

*  I  know  I  shall  like  you,'  you  say,  with  a  smile,  and  in  five  minutes 
Kate  and  you  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

Now  a  bell  rings  again.  The  girls  exclaim,  *  Oh !  dear  I '  and  yon  are 
informed  that  it  is  the  signal  to  go  up  stairs.  The  lady  abbess  enters, 
bows  with  pleasant  dignity  to  the  girls  around,  and  leads  you  off  to  your 
room. 

Here  you  are,  in  the  third  story ;  five  or  six  girls  are  ixi  the  room, 
but  not  one  of  them  have  you  seen  down-stairs.  They  eye  yon  suspi- 
ciously, and  talk  in  low  tones  to  each  other,  glancing  ever  and  anon  at 
the  teacher,  who  sits  by  the  little  table  writing.  By-and-by  you  ven- 
ture to  ask  if  this  teacher  rooms  with  you  too.  '  Yes,  indeed !  *  is  the 
quick  reply ;  and  some  one  warns  you  to  hurry,  or  the  light  will  be  out 
before  you  are  half  ready. 

The  last  bell  rings :  out  goes  the  light.  You  hear  a  scrambling,  and 
find  yourself  in  total  darkness.  The  teacher  gropes  her  way  out  of  the 
room,  and  goes  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her  consoeurs.  You  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Kate,  wish  that  pretty  girl,  who  was  so  sociable, 
roomed  with  you,  and  you  go  to  sleep,  to  dream  of  to-morrow.     Home- 
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aekneflB  has  not  oomeneai  you  yet ;  the  novelty  about  yon  qnite  channs 
it  away. 

Just  as  you  fidl  into  a  doze,  the  door  opens  and  the  teacher  reenters. 
Ton  are  wide  awake  again.  She  sits  down  by  the  table  and  turns  over 
a  pile  of  the  girls'  copy-books.  She  glances  around,  catches  your  timid 
eye,  hut  her  looks  fall  darker ;  she  ntters  not  a  word.  '  Yfhai  a  disa- 
greeable thing  she  is ! '  you  murmur,  as  you  turn  toward  the  wall  and 
try  to  sleep. 

A  month  passes ;  yon  are  one  of  the  chmee  spirits  of  the  school. 
Ton  study  fiiithMly,  win  the  head  of  your  class,  are  quite  in  the  good 
graces  of  Madame  Southard  herself ;  bnt  the  undep-teachers  think  you 
the  most  vexatious  of  girls.  They  laugh  sometimes  at  your  queer  ways, 
and  original  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  only  serves  to  draw  ^ 
rules  the  tighter,  and  you  fairly  gioan  beneath  the  legal  restrictions. 
Yon  try,  in  some  comer  of  the  school-discipline,  to  creep  away  from  the 
roles,  but  a  severer  code  confronts  yon ;  yon  are  doomed.  Little  by  lit- 
tle yon  learn  to  transgress,  till  at  last  you  mind  only  those  which  you 
have  set  down  in  your  own  category  as  right  and  lawfuL 

'  What  are  you  doing,  Miss  ? '  Yon  look  up  with  a  shudder,  and 
meet  those  argos  eyes. 

'  Only  readmg,  Miss  Maitland.' 

'  Only  reading !  reading  what  ? ' 

'  <  The  Yale  of  Cedars.' ' 

*  Pretty  work  for  a  young  lady  at  school ! '  Up  goes  the  desk.  'And 
what  is  here  ?    What  would  Madame  Southard  say  t ' 

'  I  do  n't  believe  she  would  say  any  thing  at  all.  She  is  not  half  as 
strict  as  you  are,  Miss  Maitland.' 

Miss  Maitland  only  smiles  confidently,  and  begins  to  enumerate  the 
contents  of  your  dedc :  ' '  Home  Influence,'  'A  Mother's  Seoompense.* 
Why,  I  think  Miss  Aguilar  must  be  a  favorite  author.' 

'Then  you  have  read  them,  dear  Miss  Maitland!  Are  they  not 
charming  ?    Oh !  I  so  love  Grace * 

*  ^ence ! '  screeches  Miss  Maitland,  her  brow  wrinkled  with  frowns. 
You  check  your  enthusiasm  without  a  second  invitation. 

' '  David  Gopperfield ! '  £eally,  what  will  come,  next  ?  And  here 
are  the  poets,  too ;  Byxon,  Moore,  and  Milton.  CLuite  a  circulating 
hbrary!' 

'  Do  n't  yon  like  Lalla  Bookh  ?  '  yon  venture. 

Miss  Maitland  stares  at  you  with  surprise,  piles  up  your  treasures  on 
her  arm,  and  marches  off  in  triumph. 

The  next  night,  while  passing  tluough  her  room,  just  before  the  <  last 
bdl,'  yon  spy  her  laughing  over  your  darling  *  David  Copperfield,'  and 
hear  her  echo  to  Miss  Mince,  the  duenna  of  your  apartment, '  Barkis  is 
wiUin' ! '     How  her  quiet '  ha  I  ha ! '  grates  on  your  ears ! 

Kate  invites  you  to  come  to  her  room  to-night.  '  What  is  going  on  ? ' 
yon  ask ;  but  she  only  shakes  her  head  and  puts  her  finger  on  her  lipsi, 
18  Miss  Maitland's  shadow  darkens  the  door-way. 

'Are  we  all  here  ? '  asks  Kate,  an  hour  afterward,  as  five  or  sixgirls 
dispose  themselves  about  the  room,  some  on  the  beds,  some  on  the 
oozes,  the  chairs  being  monopolized  by  sundry  '  goodies.' 
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'How  did  yoa  get  off,  Luoy  ? '  (it  is  evening  Btcidy*hoiii8  down-staixB,) 
asks  Kate, 

'  Oh  I  I  have  a  bad  head-aohe ;  indeed,  I  murt  deny  myself  a  alioe 
of  the  turkey,  I  fear;'  and  then  a  titter  goes  all  axonnd,  while  aomewhis- 
per.'Hush!' 

'And  you,  Maggie?' 

*  I  *m  excused  from  study-houis,  thank  you.  Uncle  says  I  must  not 
stuck  in  the  erening.' 

*  Well,  Fanny,  wluit  was  your  excuse? '  ask  the  girls. 

*  Oh  !  I  excused  myself;  that  is,  took  French  leave.'  The  girls  laugh, 
and  ask  which  one  will  venture  to  obtain  some  salt.  You  hesitate. 
Visions  of  the  cross-looking  cook  and  Miss  Maitland  come  across  your 
mental  view ;  nevertheless,  you  piofier  your  services,  and  down-stain 
you  go.  You  hide  behind  the  music-rack  while  Mias  Mince  passes,  and 
vanidi  down  the  third  stair-case  just  as  Miss  Maitland  opens  the  school- 
room door.  You  meet  Madame  Southard,  step  respectfully  on  one  side, 
allowing  her  to  pass  on  with  a  friendly  smile.  The  dining-room  is 
reached.    The  waiter  is  clearing  the  tables. 

'  Mary,  will  you  give  me  a  little  salt  ? ' 

<  Salt,  Miss  ?    What  do  you  want  of  salt  ? ' 

<  Salt  is  good  for  several  purposes,  you  know.  It  seasons  the  animal 
viands  to  suit  the  gastronomic  taste  of  the  gourmand ;  it  serves  to  cheat 
the  imaginative  senses  of  the  girl  who  thinks  it  the  refined  essence  of 
the  extract  of  a  Southern  sugar-cane ;  it—'  but  Mary  has  already 
vanished  into  the  closet,  half-fnghtened  out  of  her  senses,  and  produces 
the  salt,  with  '  What  will  cook  say  ?  But  yon  young  ladies  use  such  big 
words  there 's  no  understanding  them.' 

The  turkey  is  delicious.  "Vi^t  nuttters  it  that  knives  and  forks  are 
missing  f  Some  one  quotes  the  old  axiom, '  Fingeis  were  made  before 
forks,'  A  sheet  of  clean  paper  makes  an  excellent  plate.  The  lemon- 
ade is  luscious,  the  raisins  and  figs  delightfiil !  Well,  the  supper  goes 
off  finely,  and  you  do  not  much  mind  the  head-aches  in  the  morning ; 
not  much. 

You  become  great  friends  with  a  young  lady  from  the  South.  She 
likes  your  dashing  spirit,  and  you  are  charmed  with  har  independent 
ways.  She  is  a  splendid  girl,  and  when  you  walk  with  her  in  the  school- 
procession  you  feel  quite  proud  of  your  partner.     When  Mr. ,  who 

met  you  yesterday,  asks  who  she  is,  you  fly  ofi*  in  esctensive  eulogies  on 
her  disposition  and  accomplishments ;  and  when  you  meet  Julie  in  the 
hall  again,  you  tell  her  you  have  a  compliment  U>r  her,  and  she  says, 
•  I 've  one  for  you,  too.'  Then  comes,  *  What  is  it  ? '  and  '  Do  tell  me  !  * 
till  you  say, '  Mr.  ■  thinks  you  are  an  angel,'  and  she  says, '  Miss 
Maitland  calls  you  a  perfect  witch.'  How  she  laughs !  *  Thank  yoa 
for  your  information,'  you  say  coldly,  and  with  a  slight  bow  pass  on. 

Julia  has  some  one's  daguerreotype.  She  will  not  let  you  see  it  for 
a  long  while  ;  but  at  last  iSie  telk  you  his  name  is  Harry,  and  you  say, 
'  It  is  a  sweet  name  I '  Then  she  opens  the  case.  How  handsome  he  is  I 
a  real  Spanish-looking  fellow,  with  goatee  and  moustache.  You  sigh, 
and  wondor  if  such  a  man  will  ever  love  you,  and  think  Julia  is  an 
astonishing  girl.     *  Now,  Fanny,  you  will  never  tell  1 '  she  says  eaiw 
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nestly.    You  pzamifle,  vid  the  apeoB  a  handflome  locket,  which  she 
always  wears,  showing  you  the  fitce  of  a  fine-lookiiig  man  of  ahoat 
thirty. 
'  Why,  Julia,  this  is  your  bioiher ;  why  must  not  I  tell  f ' 

*  Brother,  indeed !  I  have  not  a  brother  in  the  world.  Thatiswhat 
I  tell  the  girls,  because  they  axe  ao  impertinent ;  but  this  is  Jame^ 
He  is  a  lawyer  downtown,  whom  I  have  met  at  my  gnaxdianV 

'And  do  you  really  love  him,  Julia  f '  > 

*  Lore  him  f  What  an  innocent  little  thingyoaaze ! '  and  she  snapa 
her  fingens  and  dances  round  the  room. 

Julia  is  quite  confidential  to*day.  Sho  opens  a  box  filled  with  M- 
lets-daux,  and  tells  you  these  axe  all  firom  her  loren.  One  is  signed 
Hairy,  half-a-dofsen  James,  two  or  three  are  anonymous,  several  take 
fictitious  names,  such  as  Marmion,  Harold,  Fitz- James,  and  the  like,  and 
then  tbeie  is  a  misceUaneous  bundle  from  al>  parts  of  the  conntzy. 
One  praises  her  beauty,  another  her  mind ;  one  her  accomplishments, 
another  her  nceet  simpUcUy ;  James  calls  her  his  aartless  angel,  and 
Hairy  addresses  her  as  his  guileless  love.  Then  Julia  begins  to  enu- 
merate who  and  what  liiey  are.  Hairy  is  a  young  collegian,  Sanfoid  a 
I^ysician,  this  one  she  met  at  the  Springs,  and  that  one  —  she  —  don't 
know  who  he  is ;  she  never  could  ^diSl  out  his  last  name ! 

Well,  you  leave  Julia's  room  to-day  wonderfully  enlightened,  don't 
yon  f  You  call  to  mind  all  the  stories  of  woman's  love,  devoted,  setf- 
sacrificing,  true ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  begin  to  suspect  this 
only  exists  in  novels.  You  think  yon  will  flirt  too.  You  wave  your 
bandkeiehief  to  young  Morton  when  he  passes  the  window,  drop  biueU- 
doux  in  tbe  pew  at  church,  write  on  the  maigin  of  the  prayer-books, 
etc.  This  goes  on  for  three  or  fi>ur  weeks ;  yon  return  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  become  lonesome,  get  hold  of  '  Gcalebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,'  and  come  back  to  school  with  your  mannen  quite  mended. 
Yon  shun  Julia's  company  somewhat,  imd  idien  she  whispers  and 
beckons, '  Here  comes  Morton  I '  you  say  bravely,  *  I  do  n*t  care ! '  and 
pin  down  again  to  your  rhetoric. 

How  you  do  dislike  that  Miss  Wendall.  She  walks  about  the  school 
as  though  she  might  soil  her  shoes  on  the  boaids,  turns  up  her  wide 
numth  at  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  seems  to  feel  too  good  to  be 
here.  You  ejaculate  mentally, '  It  is  a  pity  she  is  here  I '  No,  she  does 
not  scorn  every  one.  She  takes  a  great  fancy  to  one  girl,  and  here  you 
see  demonstrated  the  proposition, '  Extremes  meet.'  liaade  is  as  sweet 
and  conciliatory  as  Miss  WendaU  is  proud  and  exacting,  a  sort  of 
medium  between  her  and  the  girls.  What  if  Miss  Wendall  is  a  mil- 
lionaire ;  there  are  girls  fiere  of  prouder  families  and  nobler  hearts, 
though  she  does  not  condescend  to  regard  them.  How  much  they  lose ! 
Yon  set  her  down  at  once  as  a  person  of  too  exalted  ideas  for  your  little 
republican  head,  and  when  yon  see  the  girls  bowing  and  conceding  to 
tins  young  tyrant,  who  does  not  even  tluink  them  fer  their  fevors,  yon 
begin  to  think  you  have  been  betrayed  into  an  aiutocracy. 

'  Politics,  slavery,  and  religion '  are  forbidden  subjects  of  discussion, 
but  you  lance  away  at  the  aristocrats ;  draw  them  into  many  a  debate ; 
riddle  their  wits  and  dissolve  their  arguments,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
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better  cause.  By  dint  of  a  little  mother-wit  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
newspaper  politics,  which  you  have  stored  while  reading  the  Congress- 
ional speeches  for  your  father,  you  come  off  Tictor,  and  rally  quite  a 
party  of  anti-aristocrats.  Your  best  friend,  the  girl  you  love  most  in  the 
whole  school,  who  shares  with  you  her  oranges  and  apples,  for  whom 
you  lore  to  elucidate  a  difficult  sentence  in  grammar,  you  find  is  opposed 
to  all  ^our  democratic  notions.  She  is  not  content  tiiat  her  noble  sire's 
brow  IS  wreathed  with  laurels  won  on  well-fought  battle-fields ;  she 
sneers  when  you  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Tribune^  (which  came 
*  from  home  yesterday  in  the  capacity  of  outside-wrapper  of  a  frnit-cake,) 
proclaiming  his  bright  prospects  for  the  nert  presidency,  and  sighs,  '  If 
father  was  only  an  earl,  or  a  count,  and  I  Lady  Blanche,  instead  of  plain 

Miss ! '    Bah  I  how  often  do  you  broak  lances  with  her  in  the 

balf-hoor  after  study ! 

Your  indifference  to*  Miss  Wendall  only  excites  that  lady's  interest. 
You  aro  sitting  in  the  parlor  on  some  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
girls  all  play  company.  Lizzie  sits  between  you  and  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  aristocracy.  Lizzie  becomes  the  circulating  medium  between 
Miss  Wendall  and  yourself.  You  are  reading,  as  is  allowed  on  like 
occasions,  but  hear  involuntarily  what  passes  between  your  neighbors. 
Miss  Wendall  whispers  to  Uzzie 

*  Ask  Mias if  she  lives  at .    There  is  a  gentleman  there  of 

hnrname.' 

Lizzie  looks  at  the  ceiling,  taps  her  foot  on  the  oaipet,  turns  suddenly : 
*  Fanny,  do  you  live  at ? ' 

'  Yes,  1  live  at ,'  you  answer,  glancing  up  from  your  book  mioon- 

cemedly. 

Lizzie  whispers  to  Miss  Wendall, '  Yes.' 

*  Ask  if  she  visits  much  in  M ,'  breathes  Miss  Wendall  stealthily. 

This  time  Lizzie  asks  first,  *  What  aro  you  reading  t ' 

You  tell  her, '  An  annual.' 

*  What  story  ? '  still  questions  Lizzie. 

You  cannot  restrain  a  smile  as  you  glance  at  the  title,  '  Let  every 
one  mind  his  own  business.' 

'  Very  good  advice,'  simpers  Lizzie.     '  Bo  you  visit  much  in  M ? ' 

Now  you  smile  a  very  wicked  smile.  '  Sometimes  :  it  is  according 
to  the  weather.' 

Miss  Wendall  laughs.    '  Is  n't  she  queer  ?  '    Lisde  nods  assent. 

Miss  Wendall 's  curiosity  is  appeased  for  full  five  minutes ;  then  she 
whispers  again,  <  Ask  her  if  she  knows  Mary  S V 

Lizzie  is  a  little  confused,  but  she  cannot  neglect  the  request  of  her 
friend  and  patron, 

*  Do  you  know  Mary  S ?  * 

•*  This  time  you  lay  down  your  book,  and  witii  a  very  original  smile 
say  drolly,  *  Please  tell  Miss  Wendall  that  I  do  not  know  Miss  S * 

Miss  Wendall's  eyes  fall  beneath  your  quiet  gaze.  Yon  take  up  your 
book  again,  and  read  without  farther  interruption. 

To-night  you  aro  very  home-sick ;  you  aro  obliged  to  confess ;  the 
tears  come  and  come,  in  spite  of  all  that  yon  can  do.  You  are  think- 
ing of  your  kind,  lovingmother,  of  your  father,  with  no  one  to  read  the 
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qpeeehes  fi>r  bim,  because  you  aie  away  ;  of  your  little  daik-eyed  sister 
and  baby-brother.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  hozne-eick. 
Among  the  crowd  there  is  not  one  can  enter  mto  your  feelings  or  enjoy 
your  pleasures.  The  *  fun '  is  no  real  fun,  always  bringing  you  into 
trouble,  resulting  ever  in  lectures  and  new  rules.  But  to-night  you  are 
perfectly  wretched.  Tou  have  been  expecting  important  letters  from 
home,  uid  they  have  not  come.  The  girls  a^,  <  What  is  the  matter, 
Fanny  ? '  but  the  sobs  choke  your  utterance ;  you  cannot  tell.  At  last 
you  say,  *  I  Ve  been  expecting  letters  these  three  days  iiom  home,  to  teU 
me  if  I  could  go  to-morrow,  and ' 

'  Why,  there  was  a  basket  came  for  yon  to^ay ! '  cries  one. 

'  A  bisusket  ?     I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  it  1 ' 

'  I  heard  Mis.  Southard  tell  the  servant  to  bring  it  to  your  room.' 

'  Miss  Mince  pushes  back  her  chair  from  the  table,  and  drags  your 
basket  from  a  comer.     '  Here  it  is,  Miss.' 

*0  Miss  Mince!  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before!'  The 
'  last  bell '  chimes  in  with  your  last  word. 

'  Not  another  word  I  *  cries  Miss  Mince.     '  That  is  the  last  bell.' 

'  But  I  must  see  what  is  in  the  basket,'  you  urge. 

'  You  will  have  fifly  bad  marks  if  you  are  not  quiet  instantly.' 

'But  can't  I  read  the  letters?  Indeed,  I  must  road  the  letters ;  I 
would  rather  have  the  marks  than  not  know  what  they  say.' 

'  I  shall  blow  out  the  light,  and  I  forbid  your  looking  in  the  basket 
to-night.' 

It  is  dark ;  it  is  cold ;  you  smother  your  sobs  in  the  pillow,  and 
droam  of  a  sea-monster  witii  a  face  like  —  Mias  Mince's. 

At  home  you  were  called  a  genius.  Your  piano  performances  wero 
a  village  wonder,  yourself  considered  quite  an  amateur.  Ah  !  well ! 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  write  home  that  you  are  taking  lessons  now  of  the 

celebrated  Madame  Z .    You  tell  your  old  friends  how  many 

admired  musicians  she  has  educated,  and  wish  that  Maud  might  enjoy 
this  privilege  with  yourself  But  this  is  written  after  one  lesson's 
experience  only  ;  the  second  brings  quite  a  change.  The  half-hour  is 
just  thirty  minutes  too  long  for  your  comfort,  ani  you  leave  Madame 

Z 's  room  in  a  passion  of  tears.    Where  to  fly  to  hide  your  grief 

you  know  not.  The  rooms  and  halls  are  full  of  girls ;  so  you  rush  to 
the  baggage-room,  sit  down  on  your  trunk,  and  with  the  tears  stream- 
ing from  your  eyes,  turn  over  a  thousand  ugly  thoughts  of  Madame 

Z .     How  her  little  eyes  twinkled  when  you  began  to  cry  !    Yoa 

will  not  please  her  so  far  at  least  again  \  you  will  be  very  stoicaL 

The  next  lesson  comes.     Madam  Z is  very  provoking.     She 

pots  her  hand  over  the  notes,  protending  to  point  for  yon,  imd  then 
scolds  because  you  do  not  read  what  ia  under  it.  Perhaps  she  expects 
another  rare  treat  to-day  ;  but  she  is  disappointed. 

'  Well,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ? '  questions  the  teacher. 

With  a  dash  of'^ courage  you  reply,  'Your  hand  is  not  transparent, 
Xadame  Z .' 

A  flush  passes  over  her  &ce.     *  It  is  not,  eh  ? ' 

The  tears  are  coming,  but  you  stare  at  the  notes,  and  will  not  let 
them  fall.    You  do  not  finger  right.    She  jerks  about  your  bands,  as 
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though  they  -were  of  iron,  almost  breakiiig  Tonr  fingera.  You  do  not 
keep  your  arms  still ;  she  pinches  them  till  they  axe  numb. 

'  You  may  go  I '  You  look  at  hei  a  moment,  gather  up  your  music, 
and  leave  tiie  room,  trembling  with  anger  and  vexation.  You  think 
you  ivill  never  take  another  muac-lesson ;  you  cannot  do  right ;  there 
is  no  use  in  trying.  You  finger  badly,  sit  crooked,  blunder  over  the 
notes,  and  were  it  to  save  your  life,  you  could  not  do  di^rently  while 

Madame  Z was  looking  on.    But  better  thoughts  come.     Your 

parents  are  expecting  much  from  you  this  last  year  of  school,  so  you 

go  up  to  Madame  Z  again.     It  is  useless  to  recount  all  your 

struggles,  your  vain  attempts  to  please  ;  how  paralyzing  the  frowns  of 
your  teacher.  Not  a  word  of  encouragement  greets  you  ;  not  a  syllable 
of  praise  urges  you  to  greater  efibrts. 

It  is  late  at  night ;  you  have  been  asleep  once,  but  now  you  are 
awakened  by  some  one  sobbing,  and  you  glance  around  the  room.  The 
light  is  still  burning  on  the  little  table.  There  lie  the  copy-books,  but 
Miss  Mince  is  leaning  against  the  bed,  and  it  is  she  that  is  crying.  In 
a  moment  you  forget  all  your  unkind  thoughts  ;  you  begin  to  think,  per- 
haps, she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  act  thus  and  thus  ;  you  pity  her,  because 
she  is  sorrowful.  Almost  in  teaxs  yourself,  you  say,  gently,  'Axe  you  ill. 
Miss  Mince  ?    Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  t ' 

The  teacher  starts.     '  No,  thank  you.   You  should  be  asleep.* 

All  the  warmth  of  your  heart  is  thrown  back  upon  yourself;  its  full 
gush  of  sympathy  is  frozen.  The  quick  rebound  of  feeling  staggers  you. 
You  weep  from  disappointment,  and  think  that  Miss  M^ce,  after  all, 
is  not  much  better  tSian  Madame  Z  ■  or  Miss  Maitland ;  they  all 
have  hearts  of  stone. 

Vacation !  The  books  are  tumbled  into  the  trunks,  the  old  hats, 
band-boxes,  and  dresses  given  to  the  servants ;  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door  to  take  you  home.     Every  thing  has  gone  on  charmingly  for  the 

last  three  weeks ;  Madame  Z has  smiled  and  flattered  you,  doing 

you  quite  as  much  harm  as  before,  but  in  a  more  agreeable  way,  it  is 
true,  and  you  part  *  fair  foes,*  ynih  a  smile  on  either  side.  After  all, 
you  wonder  how  so  much  music  has  got  into  your  head  by  such  means. 
Miss  Maitland  and  Miss  Mince  axe  quite  conversable  in  virtue  of  a  fare- 
well present,  the  girls  are  lavish  in  protestations  of  continued  friendship, 
half  the  school  axe  going  to  write  to  you.  You  have  acquitted  your- 
self well ;  visions  of  home  —  home  !  —  are  before  you  every  minute. 

And  here  you  axe  at  last,  for  the  present  the  most  important  member 
of  the  household.  Will  you  ever  sigh  for  these  days  again  ?  Will  you 
ever  ask  yourself  how  you  could  have  been  so  waywani  and  petulant  ? 
Will  your  ideas  of  justice  change  ?  Will  you  never  be  so  unhappy 
again? 

THE  TBACHER. 

You  are  sitting  by  the  table,  your  head  leaning  on  your  hand,  gazang 
into  the  grate.  A  tear  in  your  eye ?  Why  is  this?  The  day's  work 
is  done,  the  books  are  all  laid  aside,  you  have  set  down  to  think.  Ah ! 
well  do  you  remember  when  all  this  precious  knowledge  was  garnered. 
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you  little- knew  for  what !  You  thought  to  brighten  the  smiles  of  your 
loving  parents  by  your  success  at  school,  to  charm  your  brother  to  the 
home-hearth  by  your  songs  and  music,  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  little 
ones  by  your  own  accomplishments,  But  no,  it  is  far  different.  The 
home-circle  is  broken  ;  green  graves  dot  the  family  burial-lot ;  you  are 
alone !  When  cares  oppress,  dangers  assail,  and  difficulties  confront 
you,  you  think  a  moment  of  flying  heme,  but  then  comes  the  wretched 
consciousness  of  your  bereavement  —  the  home  is  deserted. 

Glorious  thoughts  crowd  your  brain ;  you  think  of  proud  things ; 
noble  projects  start  before  you.  Yon  imagine  yourself  a  &vored 
child  of  genius ;  triumph  follows  triumph ;  you  are  so  happy  !  Yes, 
you  deem  that  this  might  be  ;  that  you  have  powers  within  you  to  wake 
the  slumbering  melody  of  many  a  heart ;  but  the  school  duties  claim 
all  ymir  attention  ;  you  must  struggle  on. 

It  is  late.  The  clock  strikes  twelve.  You  are  dreaming  still.  An- 
other form  bends  over  the  grate  ;  it  is  that  same  Miss  Maitland,  cold, 
rigid,  severe.  How  often  you  have  wished  to  unburden  your  heart  to 
her.  What  a  relief  to  utter  these  trembling  longings  to  some  sympa- 
thetic soul !  But  she  repels  every  advance.  She  cannot  feel  with  yon. 
Bom  in  poverty,  her  education  came  as  a  Gon-send ;  she  only  wonders 
how  any  one  can  be  so  ungrateful  as  you.  '  What  would  the  girl  do 
without  her  education?'  she  sometimes  says,  '  and  here  she  seems  to 
v^iet  she  has  the  opportunity  for  turning  it  to  advantage,  instead  of 
being  thankful  for  its  benefits.' 

Ah !  she  is  old,  and  you  are  young,  very  young  to  be  a  teacher.  She 
does  not  realize  that  you  were  reared  in  luxury,  a  thing  unfit  for  hard- 
ships ;  a  treasured,  petted  child.  She  does  not  know  how  you  hate  this 
drudgery ;  how  irksome  it  is  to  repeat  all  day  the  tiresome  A,  B,  C,  or 
to  instill  iuto  dull  brains  some  notions  of  the  planets,  or  yet  to  teach 
stiff  fingers  to  play  gracefully. 

It  is  only  when  the  true  dignity  of  a  teacher  strikes  you  ;  when  you 
think  of  her  usefiilness,  her  responsibility ;  when  you  see  her  leading  and 
training  noble  minds  which  do  credit  to  her  teachings,  it  is  only  then 
that  you  feel  your  station  a  pleasant  one,  and  your  eyes  flash  with  de- 
light You  watch  the  girls  that  leave  the  school,  see  them  becoming 
senseless  flirts,  vain,  trifling  things,  marrying  some  fop  as  silly  as  them- 
selves, wasting  their  talents,  wealth,  even  sacrificing  the  kmdly  affec- 
tions of  their  hearts  in  their  chase  of  fashion,  and  you  do  not  envy  them, 
at  least. 

'  Come,  child,  the  fire  is  getting  low,'  says  Miss  Maitland,  crossly. 
Ton  start ;  the  tears  spring  into  your  eyes ;  but  you  are  young,  and 
sleep  soundly. 

It  is  very  early  when  you  rise,  but  still  you  must  hasten  through  with 
your  morning  devotions ;  for  there  are  the  children  to  dress,  the  bells  to 
ling,  the  desks  to  put  in  order,  and  all  this  must  be  done  before  an  early 
breBtkfast.  How  you  would  IDte  two  cups  of  coffee  I  but  you  also  are 
restricted  to  rules,  and  you  slyly  pour  half  of  your  warm  beverage  into 
the  cup  of  the  little  girl  next  you,  who  has  spilled  her  coffee  over  the 
table.  This  little  act  makes  the  child  love  you.  You  go  uprstairs  feel- 
ing quite  happy,  though  you  are  pale,  and  cold,  and  hungry. 
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How  you  would  love  to  take  a  good  romp  with  the  girls ! '  But  no ; 
you  must  put  on  a  Btem  look,  and  censure  them  for  little  things  that 
mean  no  harm.  You  daxe  not  eren  smile  at  their  jokes  —  Miss  Maitland's 
eye  is  on  you  —  though  your  young  heart  boimds  with  sympathetic 
joy,  and  you  wish — oh  1  how  fenrendy !  —  that  you  were  a  merry  child 
again. 

Class  follows  class.  The  girls  think  you  are  stupid  to-day.  They 
become  obstinate,  tormenting.  Your  pale  brow  wrinkles  into  frowns, 
your  lips  tremble  with  a  reproof;  but  the  girls  only  become  more  vexa- 
tious.  They  little  know  how  sick  your  heart  is ;  how  faint  you  are 
with  this  tedious  labor ;  how  you  long,  even  more  than  they,  aye,  a 
thousand  times  more,  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  breathe  the  fresh,  glad 
air,  and  gaze  unforbidden  on  the  glorious  sky. 

That  girl  is  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  bad.  How  narrowly 
she  watches  you !  how  she  does  delight  to  catch  an  opportunity  to  vex 
you !  Yet  sometimes  you  see  her  gaze  at  you  with  something  like  sym- 
pathy, and  a  tear  starts  into  your  eye ;  but  she  thinks  it  a  tear  of  anger, 
and  curls  her  pretty  lip,  oh !  so  scornfully. 

It  is  three  o'clock  ere  you  have  a  minute  to  yourself;  then  you  hurry 
to  your  room,  fling  yourself  on  the  bed,  and  pour  out  your  very  soul  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Can  you  endure  this  ?  How  can  you  submit  to  such 
slavery  any  longer  ?  And  now  what  a  bitter  laugh  of  mockery 
bursts  from  your  lips  as  you  think  of  your  lonely  condition  —  an  orphan, 
sad  and  pennyless,  with  your  old  grand-father  depending  on  your  hard 
earnings  for  his  support.  If  you  leave,  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  the 
meagre  shadow  of  his  former  luxuries  which  you  have  been  thus  far 
able  to  procure.  You  pace  the  floor,  striving  to  form  bold  resolutioos. 
The  door  opens,  and  Madame  Southard  enters. 

*  Are  you  sick  to-day.  Miss ?  ' 

'  No,  thank  you.  Madam.* 

*  Why  were  you  not  at  dinner  ?  *  You  are  silent.  *  So  you  mean  to 
lose  your  dinner  to-day.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  study-bell 
has  rung,  and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting  for  you  in  the  school- 
room?* 

You  start,  make  a  hurried  apology,  and,  with  scarce  time  to  bathe 
your  swollen  eyes,  hasten  to  the  school-room.  Here  all  is  disorder. 
Full  ten  minutes  are  employed  in  restoring  quiet.  Then  come  prob- 
lems for  you  to  solve,  towns  to  hunt  up  on  the  map,  difficult  sentences 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin  to  translate,  beside  a  host  of  pencils  to 
sharpen,  and  sixty  uneasy  girls  to  keep  in  order. 

The  two  hours  are  over.  Oh!  if  you  could  only  lie  down  awhile  and 
rest !  But  no,  there  is  the  evening  walk  ;  you  must  attend  the  young 
ladies  and  see  that  they  behave  with  perfect  propriety.  Back  again  ; 
you  reach  your  room  out  of  breath. 

'  Did  you  enjoy  your  walk  ? '  sneers  Miss  Maitland.  You  can  hardly 
answer.  Sobs  of  anger  choke  your  utterance.  Ah!  Fanny.!  Fanny ! 
are  you  growing  wicked  ?  You  blush  in  shame  of  your  pasaon,  and 
try  to  answer  calmly :  *About  as  usual.  Miss  Maitland.'  «. 

The  tea-bell  rings.  You  fairly  run  to  the  table,  after  your  day  of 
fasting.     How  luscious  is  your  little  cup  of  tea  and  slice  of  bread  ? 
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yfrmi  yoa  hove  an  hour  to  yourself  now  f  Oh !  no  ;  that  would  be  pre- 
posterous. You  must  put  the  younger  girls  to  bed,  over-look  their  ward* 
robes,  and  repair  to  the  school-room  for  another  hour. 

It  is  half-past  ten.  Tou  have  finished  every  task,  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  morrow,  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  you  sit  down  by  the 
pne  table  to  write,  you  do  n't  know  what.  But  your  head  turns,  your 
paper  swims  before  your  eyes,  you  cannot  sit  up  any  longer.  You 
hastily  re-read  what  you  have  written,  smile  at  the  wild  vagaries  and 
extravagant  expressions,  tear  the  sheet  in  pieces  and  throw  it  into  the 
grate  ;  whereupon  Miss  Maitland  gives  you  a  lecture  on  economy,  and 
calls  you  the  most  wasteful  young  lady  she  ever  met  with,  for  one  in 
your  circumstances.  But  you  will  not  cry  now ;  you  are  determined 
not  to  spoil  entirely  your  bright  blue  eyes.  A  dozen  wicked  little  spi- 
rits dance  a  jig  in  your  heart ;  you  retort  again  and  again^  till  Miss 
Maitland  is  in  a  Airy.  She  bustles  bom  the  room,  and  you  kneel  down 
to  say  your  evening  prayer.  How  wretched  you  are!  You  cannot 
pray.  Yon,  a  wicked,  willful  girl,  whose  unforgiving  heart  is  at  enmity 
with  every  thing,  how  can  you  say, '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
fbigive  those  who  trespass  against  us  ?  '  Ah !  the  words  choke  in  your 
throat.  You  spring  fix>m  your  knees,  pull  off  your  shoes  and  stockmgs, 
laying  out  strength  enough  to  jerk  every  limb  out  of  joint,  smother  your 
h«id  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  sink  into  a  restless  sleep.  How  wicked 
you  feel  in  the  morning ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  pity  you,  poor 
child! 

Mrs.  Southard  dies,  and  Miss  Maitland  assumes  the  head  of  afiairs. 
Will  she  send  you  off?  Your  poor  grand-father,  what  will  become  of 
him !  19^0 ;  Miss  Maitland  tells  you,  if  you  will  try  faithfully  to  do 
well,  she  will  retain  your  services.  Things  go  very  well  under  the 
new  dominion.  For  the  present  yon  have  the  room  to  yourself  True, 
you  da  not  get  into  it  till  near  eleven,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  alone 
even  then.  The  work  grows  harder  ;  duties  increase.  Weeks  go  on, 
and  Miss  Maitland  says  not  a  word  of  your  compensation.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  Madame  Southard  allowed  you ;  that  was  little 
enough  ;  indeed,  you  could  not  possibly  do  with  less ;  but  then,  why 
does  not  Miss  Maitland  speak  of  it  ? 

It  is  your  holiday,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  month,  but  how  can 
yon  go  to  your  grand-father  without  the  prcnnised  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  the  half-dozen  oranges  t  You  must  go,  with  or  without  them ;  he 
▼onld  be  so  disappointed. 

'  Dear  Fanny ! '  says  the  old  gentleman,  as  you  kiss  him  afiection- 
ately,  and  glance  around  the  little  room  to  see  if  all  is  comfortable ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  wine,  or  even  the  oranges,  and  yon  feel  relieved. 
The  day  passes  in  cheerful  conversation,  or  in  reading  from  the  sacred 
Book.  Yon  arrange  his  papers  fbr  the  hundredth  time,  take  a  stitch  in 
the  carpet  which  it  sadly  needs,  and  imagine  how  nice  every  would  look 
if  yon  could  be  there  always  to  dust  and  mend.  But  that  is  impossible. 
Hb  little  annuity  only  serves  to  pay  the  rent.  Just  as  you  leave,  so 
late  that  yo  i  almost  fear  to  go  back  alone,  he  asks : 

•Well,  Fanny,  what  will  your  new  Madam  give  you?  Will  she 
increase  the  salary  ? ' 
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Yoa  hesitate  a  mmnte,  then  answer  quickly^ '  She  has  not  said,  grand 
pa.     I  will  ask  to-night.' 

*  Please,  Fanny ;  for  you  should  know,  darling.' 

You  are  summoned  to  Miss  Maitland's  apartment  when  you  enter. 
She  lives  quite  in  style  now.  You  glance  around  in  surprise,  and  begin 
to  fancy  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  teacher,  and  wonder  if  you  will  ever  get 
to  be  the  head  of  an  establishment. 

Miss  Maitland  introduces  to  you  a  stranger,  who  she  says  is  the  new 
French  teacher,  and  will  share  with  you  your  room.  How  sorry  you 
are !  But  she  looks  pleasant,  and  you  say,  perhaps  she  is  unhappy  too ; 
.80  you  make  friends  with  her,  thinking  you  will  like  her  very  much. 
But  you  do  not  see  much  of  Miss  La  Yue  that  evening,  for  you  hurry 
away  to  ring  the  bell  for  prayers.  A  few  days  pass,  and,  in  spite  oi 
yourself,  your  *  first  impressions,'  are  sadly  fading.  You  find  your  new 
friend  any  thing  but  what  you  could  desire  ;  a  vain,  flippant,  unprinci- 
pled lady.  If  Miss  Maitliuid  was  disagreeable.  Miss  La  Yue  is  into- 
lerable. All  at  once  you  remember  your  promise  to  your  grand-father, 
and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  lest  your  courage  should  fail,  you 
seek  Miss  Maitland.  She  trifles  awhile,  asking  senseless  questions,  talk- 
ing nonsensically  of  young  ladies'  not  needing  much  money  till  yon 
venture  a  question,  which  brings  out :  '  Well,  I  will  allow  you  one  dol- 
lar a  week  I ' 

'  One  dollar !  one  dollar  I '  you  mutter,  scarce  believing  your  senses, 
'  one  dollar  for  all  my  toil,  and  labor,  and  unceasing  watchfulness ;  one 
doUar,  when  Miss  Maitland  receives  three  hundred  a  year  for  the  ordi- 
nary tuition  of  a  single  young  lady  9 ' 

'  One  dollar,'  persists  Miss  Maitland ;  and  for  five  weeks  of  incessant 
toil  you  receive  the  generous,  enormous  compensation  of  five  dollars ! 

And  this  is  to  buy  your  shoes,  your  gbves,  the  warm  shawl  that  you 
need,  the  umbrella,  and  the  warm  over-shoes  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
wet  days.  From  this,  too,  must  come  the  dainties  for  your  grand-fii- 
ther,  beside  a  dozen  other  things  you  both  need.  You  buy  Uie  wine 
and  the  oranges,  a  pair  of  thick  shoes,  and  a  cheap  umbrella,  with 
some  socks  for  the  old  gentleman's  comfort,  and  a  stout  cane  to  keep 
him  from  falling  when  he  walks  out,  and  your  store  is  exhausted ;  not 
a  six-pence  is  left  to  ride  up  on  a  cold,  blustering  day,  when  you  have 
that  horrid  cough.     You  only  wonder  that  the  five  dollars  went  so  far. 

Your  grand-father  is  astonished ;  he  is  outraged.  How  he  wishes 
that  he  was  now  in  his  prime,  that  he  might  right  your  wrongs  and 
repay  your  hindness  ;  but  he  is  old  and  feeble.  Miss  Maitland  is  obdu- 
rate, so  it  is  decided  that  you  shall  leave  her. 

What  a  snug  aspect  the  little  parlor  assumes  !  How  pleasantly  does 
the  tea-kettle  sing  on  the  hearth !  You  are  free !  It  is  easy  to  stitch, 
stitch  all  day.  How  the  purses  grow  beneath  your  fingers !  Every 
one  praises  your  embroidery.  A  whole  week  passes,  and  you  have 
earned  two  dollars.  True,  you  have  worked  early  and  late.  Your  aide 
often  aches  The  confinement  is  great ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  scold,  no 
girls  to  tease  ;  you  are  content. 

Your  grand-father  has  a  miniature  picture  of  your  mother.  It  is  very 
beautiful.    How  you  love  to  gaze  on  it  I    An  artist  sees  it,  and  bc^  to 
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copy  it.    At  fint  the  old  geDtleman  Beams  tile  idea.    *  yfhtLt,ha,ye  this 
faceeopiedl    Nol  no!' 

Bat  the  aitirt  calls  afain.  This  time  he  flees  yon,  and  tells  your 
gTand-&iher  that,  if  he  does  not  like  to  lend  the  pictoie,  he  will  come 
to  the  little  parlor  erery  day  and  paint  there.  The  honaehold  fiind  is 
getting  low ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  hread  for  sapper,  notwithstanding  all 
your  indostry.  The  yoang  artist  aays  that  he  himself  is  poor,  but  he 
will  give  five  doUarB  now,  and  more,  if  he  can  affind  it  when  he  aells 
the  pictare.  You  watch  the  old  gentleman's  face ;  a  tear  is  in  his  eye 
as  he  regards  the  pictare  ;  he  shakes  his  head.  Then  he  glances  at  the 
gold-piece  in  the  artist's  hand,  and  then  at  yon.  He  is  decided.  '  Yes, 
Fanny,  we  will  have  a  holiday  1 '  You  throw  your  arms  axonnd  his 
neck,  and  sob  and  laugh  like  a  very  child ;  you  cannot  help  it.  A  tear 
is  in  the  young  artist's  eye,  too.  He  leaves  in  haste,  saying  he  will 
begin  the  pictare  next  week. 

The  pictare  is  finished,  and  brings  a  high  price,  which  is  liberally 
diaied  with  you.  But  is  this  the  only  product  of  this  great  event  in 
your  little  history  f  Why  does  your  eye  brighten  so  when  you  hear  his 
step  f  Why  is  tiie  flash  upon  your  cheek  as  he  sits  talking  with  yoor 
grand-father,  who  tells  him  of  your  earlier  days ;  how  you  once  lived 
in  splendor  ;  how  yonr  fiither  failed,  involving  him,  too,  in  rain ;  how 
every  dollar  was  given  to  the  oreditors  ?  And  now  the  old  man  tells 
oi  all  yoor  goodness :  how  you  have  cast  off  your  pride,  and  striven  to 
keep  want  away  fin>m  the  humble  dwellling ;  and  he  says  *  Dear 
Fanny  ! '  as  he  strokes  your  bright  curls,  and  the  young  artist  whispen, 
'  Dearest  Fanny ! '  as  he  seats  himself  beside  you. 

Then  comes,  too,  a  long  history  of  his  own ;  of  the  injustice  practised 
toward  his  widowed  mother ;  of  their  pennyless  condition  ;  of  a  kind 
fioend  who  snatches  them  bom  poverty,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  his 
dearly-loved  pencil.  He  bids  you  call  him  Arthur,  too.  Ah !  Fanny, 
what  do  all  Ihese  sighs,  and  smiles,  and  bright  dreams  of  the  future, 
tkb  ecstatic  present,  mean  f 

He  is  gone !  His  triumphs  have  been  many ;  the  public  acknow- 
ledge his  genius,  and  his  heart  swells  vrith  proud  longings  as  the  ship 
bears  him  to  a  far-off  dime,  where  art  is  worshipped  with  a  purer 
flame..  But  for  you,  hope  dies,  hapinness  is  bat  a  dream.  You  cannot 
get  even  the  smallest  things  to  do.  Yon  will  starve  soon  at  this  rate. 
You  begin  to  think  of  selling  the  old  piano  —  your  mother's  — but  what 
will  you  do  then  ?  You  vnll  forget  all  your  music.  You  have  one 
cefaolar ;  she  comes  to  you  twice  a  week,  and  you  strive  diligently  to 
teach  her  the  rales,  and  impart  to  her  some  of  your  own  skill.  Your 
thin  white  fingers  follow  patiently  the  notes ;  yonr  little  hand  trembles 
with  fatigue,  yet  you  do  not  murmur,  but  tire  on,  kindly,  earnestly. 
The  quarter  ended,  the  tiifiing  recompense  is  paid  grudgingly,  and  your 
sdiolar  says  she  cannot  come  to  you  any  more ;  that  if  you  wish  her 
for  a  pupil,  you  must  teach  at  her  own  house.  You  look  at  the  thin 
little  finger  which  foUows  the  notes,  then  at  the  round  red  hand  that 
tbnmps  on  the  keys,  glance  from  the  reflection  of  your  pale,  sunken 
chedns  to  her  full,  rnddy  face,  from  your  wasting  form  to  her  robust 
figure,  think  of  the  bng  walk,  the  rainy  days,  the  poor  shoes,  the  soli- 
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taxy  grand-father,  and  begin  to  'wonder  if  there  ia  any  beneTolence  in 
the  world. 

This  will  not  do.  How  many  little  oomforta  leave  the  honae  I  Yoa 
go  back  to  ]ii»  Maitland.  That  lady  ia  very  glad  that  you  have  reco- 
vered yonr  aenaes,  tells  yon  in  private  that  M'lle  La  Yae  ran  away  with 
the  dancing^maater ;  and  promises  to  become  yoiu/very  best  friend.  Yon 
become  a  i&yorite.  Were  yon  nnhappy  before  9  your  situation  now  ia 
miserable.  No  one  can  do  this  thing  and  that  thing  half  as  well  aa 
Fanny.  Fanny  must  have  chaige  of  this  little  girl  uod  that  little  girl. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  French  teacher,  to  biing  the  school  into  die- 
repute;  Fanny  knows  French  enough  for  the  two  younger  classes. 
Fanny  reads  Virgil,  Giceco,  and  Livy  —  how  charming !  The  theolo- 
gical student  can  be  dispensed  with  —  a  good  two  hundred  saved. 
And  Fanny's  salary  is  raised  to  two  dollars  a  week,  vacationB  ex- 
cepted 1 

Miss  Maitland  has  a  nephew.  It  is  a  pity  yon  have  pretty  eyes, 
Fanny.  Miss  Maitland  insists  upon  it,  '  It  will  be  such  a  good  match 
my  dear ;  James  is  rich,  sensible,  and  loves  you  to  distraction.'  What 
matters  it  that  he  is  coarse,  uneducated,  vicious,  and,  above  all,  that 
you  despise  him?  How  you  would  like  to  creep  back  again  into 
the  insignificance  of  former  days !  How  you  do  wish  Miss  Maitland 
would  bestow  hsx  questionable  favois  on  any  one  but  vou  !  And  then 
you  blame  yourself  for  yonr  selfiahness.  Your  grand-iather  is  very  fee- 
ble this  winter ;  he  yearns  more  and  more'for  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed.  The  duties  grow  incessantly ;  the  labor  becomes 
daily  more  unendurable. 

You  are  alone  in  your  room.  Miss  Maitland  has  just  left  it.  You 
have  told  her  at  last  of  Arthur.  She  scorns  the  idea  of  his  returning  to 
claim  the  poor  orphan,  who  has  nothing  but  her  noble  soul,  pure  prin- 
ciples, and  lofly  mind  &r  her  dowry.  She  has  seen  his  name  in  the 
papers ;  he  is  honored  everywhere,  courted, /^er^.  Will  he  return  to 
seek  an  obscure  maiden,  when  beauty,  and  wealth,  and  rank  are  ofiered 
to  himf  You  have  decided  that  you  will  obey  Miss  Maitland,  for 
she  is  indeed  becoming  peremptory,  and  you  do  not  see  what  else  you 
can  do,  but  starve  yourself^  and  kUl  your  old  grand-father. 

0  Fanny  I  it  is  all  over ;  you  need  not  sacrifice  any  thing  for  him 
now ;  he  is  dead,  the  dear  old  man  you  have  loved  so  faithfully.  The 
little  room  is  darkened  ;  a  few  chairs  stand  about ;  the  coffin  is  near 
the  door,  just  outside  m  the  entry.    Do  not  sob  so,  these  tears  are  vain. 

'  But  I  am  alone  now,  all  alone  ;  the  only  one  who  loved  me,  the 
only  one  for  whom  I  lived  is  gone  ! ' 

The  good  pastor  comes,  tries  to  comfort  you ;  tells  you  how  peace- 
fully he  died,  your  name  the  last  sound  on  his  lips,  as  he  commended 
you  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless.  Your  sobs  become  more  subdued, 
but  this  weight  of  desolation  crushes  your  spirit.  *  0  God  !  Tht  will 
be  done ! ' 

The  chairs  are  filled  by  the  few  friends ;  the  pastures  voice  falls  sor- 
rowfully and  lowly  in  words  of  blessed  bve  ;  the  coffin  is  carried  away. 
You  have  not  seen  the  stranger  who  stood  leaning  against  the  doorcaset 
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gazing  in  sadnen  on  your  grief.  You  did  not  see  him  lift  the  pall  and 
loA  earnestly  on  the  featores  of  the  dead. 

The  girls  speak  low  as  yon  pass  through  the  school-roomB  again. 
They  have  learned  to  love  and  honor  you,  and  more  than  one  sympa- 
thizes with  you  in  your  trials.  And  now  they  steal  around  you,  twin- 
ing their  fair  arms  ahout  your  neck,  and  whirring  words  of  com&rt. 
How  sweetly  falls  this  healing  dew  upon  your  wounded  spirit. 

Company  in  the  parlor,  and  for  yon  ?  You  arrange  the  long  curls 
hastily,  look  at  the  neat  mourning-dress,  and  fellow  ^  servant  down- 
staiiB.  Yon  pause  a  moment  at  the  door ;  your  hand  presses  against 
your  heart  to  still  its  wild  throbhings.  The  bright  light  of  the  globe- 
lamp  daszles  you  as  yon  enter.  At  first  you  see  no  one,  then  you  dis- 
cern, standing  and  regarding  you  earnestly,  a  fine,  noble  form,  a  hand- 
some, manly  face,  which  you  would  know  anywhere.  The  welcome  is 
constrained  on  his  side,  he  calls  you  Miss ,  and  you  do  not  say  Ar- 
thur, as  you  used  to  in  that  happy,  happy  time.  He  speaks  only  of 
you  grand-father,  asking  many  questions  concerning  his  old  friend. 
^What  \  he  rises  to  go.  But  wait  one  moment.  He  is  very  pale  ;  his 
voice  trembles. 

'  Fanny,  did  you  write  this  ?  ' 

You  fairly  snatch  the  lettw  firom  his  gra^.  Your  cheek  flushes,  your 
hand  shakes  as  you  read. 

*  Never,  Arthur,  never ! ' 

He  seizes  your  hand,  clasps  it  La  both  his  own. 

'And  you  never  answered  my  letters,  Fanny  ?  ' 

'  Your  letters  f '  you  gasp.  Then  you  look  again  at  the  counterfeit 
It  is  Miss  MaitlaruTs  I  Your  head  turns ;  you  can  scarcely  believe  it, 
yet  it  is  her  hand,  you  know  it  well. 

Arthur  is  whispering  in  low  tones  words  that  are  veiy  music.  He 
tells  you  how  for  you  he  toiled  up  the  steep  of  fame  ;  how,  for  your 
sake,  he  coveted  the  cherished  laurels,  and  now,  with  a  name  bright- 
ened by  immortal  honors,  a  fortune  equal  to  your  most  extravagant 
dreams,  he  seeks  his  native  laud  and  his  first  love. 

Yon  are  looking  back  now  on  the  past.  What  a  long  life-time  seem 
those  nights  of  sorrow  and  days  of  anxious  Uxl.  And  yet  it  is  like  a 
dieam.  You  remember  only  your  proud,  gay  girlhood,  and  the  joyous 
scenes  of  the  present.  The  years  of  anxiety  and  sadness  are  but  a 
tionbled  vision,  save  that  bright  spot  which  is  haUowed  by  the  memory 
of  your  only  love.  Yes,  the  past  is  very  distant.  How  is  this  ?  This 
firat  anniversary  of  your  bridal-day  is  but  your  twentieth  birth-day. 
Still,  yon  say,  '  I  am  old,'  but  with  a  smile,  for  Arthur  and  you  are 
very  happy. 


HBBBAFTBR:      AK     BZTBACT. 

Ir  an  our  bopcs  ud  sD  oar  ftcn 

Were  prboned  in  life's  mirrow  bound; 
It,  tnvefiers  in  this  ysle  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  •  better  world  *  beyond : 
Oh !  what  would  cheek  the  rtstng  sigh. 

What  eerthlT  thing  eoald  pleasure  gtve  ? 
Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  die  ?  — 

Oh  I  who  wonld  yentnre  then  to  live  T 
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PATRIOTIC        HTMN. 

NEW-EvGLAin)  mountains,  Texan  plams, 
yirginia  dopes,  Nebraakan  vales  1 

One  noble  lax^pia^^e  breathes  its  straioB 
Along  the  freedom  of  your  gales ; 

One  mighty  heart  pulsates  beside 

The  rolling  of  your  every  tide  \ 

One  patriot  glory  spreadetb  white 
Seraphic  wings  above  your  past^ 

And  rainbows  in  eternal  light 
The  costly  blood  which  lowered  fast 

On  battle-fields  of  ancient  time, 

When  love  of  country  was  a  crime. 

Heroic  memories  strike  their  root 
Along  your  every  hill  and  shore ; 

And  not  a  flower  beneath  the  foot 
But  burgeons  proudly  from  the  gore 

Of  noble  breasts,  whidi  calmly  met 

The  charging  foeman^s  bayonet 

The  echoes  of  old  battles  roll 
Id  thunder  down  your  cataracts^ 

And  utter  startlingly  the  soul 
Of  glorious  times  and  deathlen  acts  : 

The  changeless  sun-bow  waveth  there 

Your  stripes  along  its  native  air. 

A  deathless  rush  of  crimson  rills 

Through  spectral  ranks  runs  steeply  down 
New-England's  first  of  battle-hills. 

By  Freedom's  sickle  fiercely  mown ; 
And  echoes,  even  to  our  veins, 
But  faintly  worthy  of  such  strains. 

The  ice  upon  the  Delaware 

8till  trembles  'neath  unshodden  feei^ 
Which  over-track  its  chilly  glare 

With  lifb-blood  oozing  Ukrough  the  sleet 
The  foot-faUs  of  a  race  of  men 
Whose  like  we  shall  not  see  agsun. 

The  horn  of  Mariok  echoes  clear 

Through  Carolina's  aged  pines, 
Whose  every  dew-drop,  like  a  tear. 

Is  dashed  aside  by  bannered  vines ; 
Whid^  faithless  of  the  hero's  fail, 
Still  vibrate  to  his  battle-call. 

The  heart  of  Meboeb  beateth  yet 
Through  every  foot  of  Trenton's  clay , 

Montgomery's  last  life-blood  wet 
The  snow-drifls  of  a  Northern  day: 

Those  stains  have  melted  from  the  snow, 

But  will  not  fh)m  our  memories  go. 
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The  vivid  thought  of  Franklin  beams  \ 

In  every  lightniDg-glare  that  flies 
Above  our  zone-traversing  streams, 

Along  oar  ocean-bounded  skies ; 
And  bids  us  open  reverent  souls 
To  Truth's  eternal  thunder-rolls. 

Mount- Yemon  bosoms  in  its  sod 

That  generation's  noblest  heart, 
Whom  Greece  had  shrined  a  demi-god, 

A  man  without  a  counterpart : 
The  throbbings  of  that  patriot  breast 
Are  echoed  in  our  farthest  West 

Such  heroes  splendored  not  alone, 

But  many  more  who  nameless  sleep 
Beneath  the  hasty  funeral  stone, 

Where  Nature  took  them  to  her  deep, 
Rind  bosom,  from  the  reeling  strife 
Of  breast  to  breast  and  knife  to  knife ! 

They  fell  beside  Atlantic's  waves. 

And  never  dreamed  that  sunset-seas, 
Almost  beneath  their  orient  graves, 

Would  jom  their  billowy  hands  with  these 
In  ocean-greetings,  round  the  strand 
Of  Freedom's  ever-broadening  land. 

The  stars  which  drop  through  tranquil  air, 

A  fearless  splendor  to  our  eyes, 
O'er-brooded  them  with  trembling  care, 

As,  tentlessly,  'neath  winter  skies, 
They  clutched  their  ever-ready  arms, 
And  slept  amid  the  war's  alanns. 

How  ofl  those  toil-worn  spirits,  ero 

They  sank  in  slumber,  gazed  above, 
Through  eyes  half-blinded  by  a  tear, 

And  longed  to  mingle  with  the  love 
Of  those  bright  regions,  where  the  flame 
And  rage  of  battle  never  came  t 

The  planet-brothers,  as  they  drive 
Through  sullen  clouds,  with  spears  of  gold, 

Tlie  glories  of  the  dead  revive. 
Who  conquered  in  the  days  of  old : 

Stars,  flowers,  mountams,  plain,  and  sea. 

Their  mourners  and  mementoes  be. 

God  help  us  keep  the  sacred  trust 

Our  sires  bequeathed  us  with  our  breath  I 

Crush  treason  in  its  native  dust, 
And  struggle,  &ithful  unto  death, 

With  fearless  soul  and  tireless  hand. 

For  Liberty  and  Father-land! 

Perhaps  our  country's  glories  chime  ^ 

The  vespers  of  the  human  race, 
Tlie  sun-set  of  the  orb  of  Time, 

Now  sinking  from  its  stellar  place 
With  vital  splendor,  doubly  bright, 
As  ends  its  pilgrimage  in  night. 
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Then  let  it  be  a  glorious  one, 

This  declination  of  a  world; 
The  fight  of  being  grandlj  won : 

Life's  war-worn  flag  triumphant  furled 
By  heroes  worthy  of  the  hour, 
Inspired,  sublime  with  virtue's  power.  a.  w.  dx  y. 


ON        BALLOONING. 

Not  because  my  tbougbts  bave  been  unusually  aspiiing  of  late,  nor 
yet  tbat  I  bave  grown  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  am  anxious  *  to  go  up,'  (aa  Mr.  Miller's  votaries  term  it,)  but  I 
have  recently  been  ballooning  a  little ;  and  if  your  readers,  Mr.  Knick., 
will  step  on  board  my  aeronautic  car  a  brief  while,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  ascertained  concerning  that  curioua  machine  for  '  sky- 
larking,' a  la  Francis  yclept  the  balloon. 

The  word,  you  know,  is  French,  and  signifies  a  little  ball,  from  the 
circumstance  probably  that  the  earliest  made  were  mere  toys  of  paper, 
or  of  soap-suds.  The  appellation,  as  applied  to  some  modem  machines, 
so-called,  is  entirely  a  misnomer,  they  being  characterized  by  any  thing 
rather  than  minuteneas. 

A  desire  to  navigate  the  great  atmospheric  ocean  above  and  around 
us  has  ever  been  prevalent  in  our  world ;  and  the  means  wherewithal 
to  do  it  have  severely  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  man  from  early  times. 
Taking  a  clue  from  the  feathered  voyagers  which  glide  through  the 
liquid  expanse  with  a  motion  so  enviably  fleet,  easy,  and  graceful,  the 
speculators  on  the  subject  have  often  racked  their  inventions  for  a 
proper  construction  of  wings  that  should  enable  roan,  therewith  equip- 
ped, to  compete  with  the  eagle  in  his  own  element,  and  distance  the 
condor.  But  experience  demonstrated  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  unfeathered  dwellers  of  earth  to  rise  into  the  air  above  it,  must 
inevitably  fail,  from  the  disproportion  of  their  muscular  power  to  the 
force  necessary  to  move  wings  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  support  their 
weight. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  that  chemistry 
detected  the  nature  and  differences  of  the  specific  gravities  of  aerifi>nn 
fluids.  In  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Cavendifih,  in  1766,  hydro- 
gen-gas, which  was  discovered  by  him,  was  found  to  be  sixteen  times 
lighter  than  common  air.  This  gas,  therefore,  if  prevented  from  dif- 
fusing itself,  will  rise  to  a  height  at  which  the  air  is  sixteen  times  more 
attenuated  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  No  sooner  wsjb  this  fact 
announced,  than  Dr.  Black  inferred  that  a  thin  receptacle  filled  with  it 
would  mount  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  Through  some  imperfection, 
however,  the  experiment  failed,  and  it  was  several  years  before  an 
envelope  was  devised  sufficiently  light  to  succeed. .  In  1782,  Cavallo 
experimented  with  the  gas,  but  could  raise  nothing  heavier  than  a  soap- 
bubble. 
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With  the  lespectiye  specific  gxavities  of  hydxogen-gas  and  common 
air  for  data,  it  is  easy  to  aacertaiu  of  what  size  a  baUoon  must  be  to 
cairy  a  given  weight  into  the  atmosphere.  A  gbbe  of  air  one  foot  in 
diameter,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  weighs  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
poand  avoirdupois.  An  equal  globe  of  hydrogen  is  about  six  times 
lighter  ;  c<Hisequently  five-sixths  of  its  whole  buoyant  fcnrce  will  act  in 
impelling  it  upward,  and  a  sphere  filled  with  it  will  tend  to  rise  by  a  force 
eqaal  to  five-sixths  multiplied  by  one-twen^-fifth,  that  is,  by  one-thirtieth 
of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  The  ascensional  forces  of  difierent  spheres,  filled 
with  the  same  material,  will  be,  by  a  well-known  law,  as  ike  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  Thus  a  sphere,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  will  rise  with 
a  force  of  fifly-seven  pounds ;  and  one  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  with 
a  force  eight  times  greater,  or  four  himdred  and  fifty-six  pounds.  This 
is  irrespective  of  the  weight  of  the  envelope,  which  should  therefore  be 
of  the  lightest  possible  material  that  is  sufficiently  strong.  The  sub- 
stance most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  silk,  varnished  with  India- 
rubber.  A  sphere  of  this  kind,  one  foot  in  diameter,  weighs  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  pound ;  one  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  about  seven  pounds ; 
one  of  twenty-four  feet,  twenty-eight  pounds ;  so  that  the  actual  weight 
which  a  globe  of  twenty-four  feet  disuneter  will  carry  up  will  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  fnfm<«  twenty-eight,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  At  this  rate,  a  balloon  of  sixty  feet  diameter  will  raise 
about  seven  thmisand  poimds ;  and  one  of  one  and  a-half  feet  will  barely 
float — the  weight  of  the  envelope  being  just  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
imprisoned  gas. 

As  the  buoyant  force  is  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the  air,  it  is 
evident  that  a  balloon  can  rise  only  to  such  an  elevation  as  will  render 
the  density  equal  to  the  machine  and  its  appendages.  That  elevation 
will  be  retrenched  by  the  fact  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas  con- 
sUnlly  increases  with  the  distance  upward,  and. will  ultimately  over- 
come the  resistance  of  any  material  of  which  a  balloon  can  ^ho  made. 
An  envelope  quite  filled  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  would  be  torn  to 
shreds  at  a  fow  miles  above  it,  unless  a  portion  of  the  gas  were  allowed 
to  escape.  For  this  purpose,  the  balloon  ib  furnished  with  a  safety- 
valve,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 

Although  balloons  are  commonly  filled  with  hydrogen,  it  is  evident 
that  any  other  substance  specifically  lighter  than  air  would  answer  the 
porpose.  In  fact,  the  first  balloons  raised  into  the  atmosphere  were 
filled  with  rarefied  air.  As  this  rarefaction  was  produced  by  a  fire 
kindled  under  them,  they  became  filled  with  smoke,  and  were  called 
anoke-balloons.  The  ascensional  force  obtained  by  this  means  is  not 
great,  and  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  fuel  and  the 
danger  of  the  presence  of  fire. 

The  honor  of  sending  up  the  first  balloon  is  claimed  for  two  brothers 
in  Annonay,  France,  named  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  in  June, 
1783.  The  material  used  in  its  constmeti<Hi  was  linen  cloth,  and  the 
distension  was  produced  by  Imndles  of  choj^ped  straw.  From  the  fact 
of  this  occasioning  a  great  smoke,  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of 
ascension  waa  attributed  to  the  smoke  rather  than  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air.     On  being  let  slip,  it  ascended  rapidly ;  reached  an  elevation 
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of  about  a  mile  ;  remained  suspended  about  ten  minutes ;  and  fell  at 
the  distance  of  one  and  a-balf  miles  firom  the  starting-place.  When  the 
news  reached  Paris,  it  created  general  surprise,  and  the  virtuosi  imme- 
diately began  to  consider  the  means  of  repeating  the  experiment.  It 
was  determined  to  employ  hydrogen,  and  Monsieur  Charles,  a  celebrated 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy,  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  process. 
On  the  26th  August,  1783,  the  preparations  being  completed,  the  bal- 
loon was  transported  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Intense  interest  was  excited  everywhere,  and  all  Paris  and  its  suburbs 
came  forth  to  witness  the  novel  phenomenon.  The  next  day,  at  five 
o'clock  P.M.,  the  dischaige  of  cannon  announced  to  the  multitude  that 
the  critical  moment  had  arrived.  A  writer,  who  was  among  the  spec- 
tators, thus  describes  the  scene  :  *  The  globe,  Uberated  from  its  stays^ 
shot  upward,to  the  great  surprise  of  the  lookers-on,  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  two  minutes  it  had  reached  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  It  tra- 
versed successively  several  clouds,  by  which  it  was  repeatedly  obscured. 
The  violent  rain,  which  began  to  fall  at  the  moment  of  ascent,  did  not 
retard  its  rapid  progress,  and  the  experiment  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  The  satisfaction  was  so  great  that  even  elegantly-dressed 
ladies  remained  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  balloon,  regardless 
of  the  rain,  which  fell  on  them  in  toirents.'  After  remaining  in  the  air 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  it  fell  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  rent  had  been  made  in  its  upper  part,  through 
which  the  gas  had  escaped. 

No  one  had  yet  voyaged  in  these  aerial  carriages ;  but  that  feat 
shortly  transpired.  The  honor  of  accomplishing  it  belongs  to  a  young 
naturalist,  named  Pilatre  de  Hosier,  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  who 
on  the  twenty-first  November,  1783,  took  their  seats  in  the  basket  of  a 
smoke-balloon,  and  afler  ascending  more  than  three  thousand  feet, 
returned  safely  to  the  earth.  The  second  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  MM.  Robert  and  Charles,  in  a  hydrogen-balloon,  on  the 
first  January,  1784.  After  a  flight  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  they  landed 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  without  accident.  The  balloon  still 
retaining  considerable  buoyant  force,  M.  Charles  resolved  on  another 
ascent  alone.  He  rose  to  a  height  of  two  miles,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  sun,  which  had  set  when  he  left  the  earth,  again  rise 
above  the  horizon.  After  remaining  about  thirty-five  minutes,  he 
descended  about  nine  miles  from  where  he  had  risen. 

These  successes  encouraged  other  attempts,  and  no  accident  occurred 
until  June  thirteenth,  1785.  On  that  day,  the  accomplished  Hosier,  who 
made  the  first  ascent,  and  a  companion,  named  Romaine,  attempted  to 
cross  the  Channel  from  Boulogne  to  England.  Under  the  principal  bal- 
loon, which  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  they  had  suspended  another,  a 
smoke  balloon,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  diminishing  at  pleasure 
the  ascensional  power.  Afler  rising  about  three  thousand  feet  in  fifteen 
minutes,  the  whole  apparatus  took  fire  ^nji  the  latter  attachment,  and 
the  unfortunate  voyagers  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  instantly 
killed.  This  aA.3u»ter,  however,  did  not  dampen  the  courage  of  other 
aeronauts  ;  and  so  numerous  have  balloon  ascensions  become,  as  now 
to  be  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
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acaroely  a  novelty  in  (mr  own  conntry.  Among  those  most  distinguished 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  as  adionants,  are  Messn.  Laoriat,  Clajrton, 
Dnrand,  and  Wise,  the  latter  of  whom  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
made  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ascensions.  A  most  graphic 
acooont  of  one  of  these  went  the  loonds  of  the  public  journals  some 
years  since.  Leaving  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  late  one  aftemmMi,  he  rose  to 
an  immense  height ;  entered  a  current  of  air  blowing  with  a  whirlwind 
velocity ;  remained  suspended  all  one  night,  and  well-nigh  firoaen  to 
death  ;  and  after  the  most  singular  experiences,  landed  next  nuHning, 
somewhere  on  the  frontiers  of  North-Carolina.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  catastrophe  has  attended  the  many  daring  adventurers  in  our 
country,  although  M.  Lauriat  was  once  dangerously  soused  in  Boston 
harbor. 

Somewhat  large  expectations  were  entertained  at  one  time  that  bal« 
loons  might  be  made  to  subserve  several  important  purposes  of  science 
and  ntil^.  These,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  The 
great  lack  and  desideratum  is  a  controlling  and  guiding  power  over  the 
machine  while  in  the  atmosphere.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however, 
they  have  been  sucoessftdly  used  in  military  reamnoissance.  The  vic- 
tory of  Fleurus,  obtained  in  1794,  by  the  French  nndei  Jouidan,  over 
the  Austrians,  is  attributed  to  knowledge  acquired  by  the  French  comr 
mander  of  the  enenw's  movements,  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Some  interesting  &cts  in  science  also  have  been  elicited  by  the  same 
means.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  and  Blot  made  some  ascensions,  with  a 
view  to  meteorological  observations  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  one  ascent  they  found  that  at  an  elevation  of  between  ten 
and  thirteen  thousand  feet,  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  were 
performed  at  ^  same  time  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  the  thermometer,  which  stood  at  sixty- 
three-and-a-half  degrees  at  the  observatory,  had  sunk  to  fifty-one 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  being  a  decrease  of  one  degree  for  every 
thousand  feet.  The  dryness  was  proportional  to  the  elevation.  In 
another  ascent,  tbe  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  height  of  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  remained  unaltered.  At  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  a  key,  held  in  the  magnetic 
direction,  attracted  with  one  end,  and  repelled  with  the  other — the 
north  pole  of  the  needle.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at 
twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  At  eighteen  thousand 
feet,  the  thermometer  fell  to  freezing-point,  and  at  twenty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  seventeen  degrees  lower.  At  above 
twenty-three  thousand  feet,  an  empty  fladk  was  opened  and  filled  with 
the  air  of  that  elevation,  and  on  a  subsequent  analysis,  gave  the  same 
proportion  of  the  constituent  gases  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  philosophers  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  by  man  — 
above  twenty-three  thousand  feet,  or  four-and-a-qnarter  miles  above  the 
sea  —  considerably  higher  than  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes. 

The  above  facts,  it  is  believed,  comprise  all  that  has  accrued  to 
sdence  firom  aeronautic  expeditions.  The  difficulty  of  steering  the  bal- 
loon at  will  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  its  use  for  any  higher  purpose 
than  the  gratification  of  curiosity.     It  has,  however,  reoenUy  been  sug- 
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gested  that  the  baoyaat  gaa  be  maimfactared  fiom  coal,  a  much  cheaper 
material,  and  the  feat  of  Mr.  Green  has  drawn  public  atteation  anew 
to  the  subject.  That  gentleman,  with  two  companions,  ascended  from 
Yauxhall,  London,  with  a  stupendous  baUoon,  carrying  with  him  a  ton 
of  ballast ;  crossed  the  Channel ;  and  after  a  flight  of  eighteen  hours, 
descended  safely  in  the  territory  of  Nassau  in  Germany.  This  bold 
adventurer  into  ether,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  since  met  a  terrible 
death,  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fall  from  a  tremendous  eleYatbn. 
The  immense  aerial  slup,  building  a  few  years  since  at  Hoboken, 
perished,  moriens  natu,  we  believe. 

But  who,  in  view  of  the  constant  advance  of  inventive  science,  may 
say  that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  not  eventually  overcome  the  ohetacks 
at  present  attending  atmospheric  navigation,  and  render  the  balloon  as 
common  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  as  are  now  the  steam-boat  and  loco- 
motive-drawn car  ?  To  the  eyes  of  a  former  generatk»i,  the  latter 
virould  seem  as  great  a  wond«r  as  regular  lines  of  balloons  could  possibly 
be  at  the  present  day.  It  may  perl^ps  be  the  destiny  of  some  son  of 
the  old  Bay-State  to  achieve  the  performance  of  establishing  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  thus  rendering  the  balloon  something  more 
utilitarian  than  at  present  it  seems  to  be  —  a  sublime  but  profitless 
philosophic  toy.  ,         e.  w.  b.  a 


'BROTHER,       TAKE      MY      ARK. 

"When  grief  is  heavy  on  thee, 

Or  dismal  fears  alann, 
Then,  brother,  lean  upon  me  — 

ICy  brother,  take  my  arm. 
There 's  many  a  load  of  trouble 

That  taketh  two  to  bear, 
Where  one  would  bend  quite  double 

Beneath  the  heavy  care. 

If  malice,  in  its  rancor, 

Has  sought  thy  mortal  harm, 
My  shoulder  be  thine  anchor — 

My  brother,  take  my  arm. 
Though  all,  in  thne  of  trial, 
.    May  turn  their  eyes  away, 
Kay,  brother,  no  denial, 

My  arm  shall  be  thy  stay. 

If  grief  were  mine  to-morrow, 

A  grief  that  naught  could  charm, 
I  'd  cry,  in  all  my  sorrow, 
^  O  brother,  give  thine  ann  1' 
Aye  I  let  me  feel  another 

Will  weep  with  me  in  woe ; 
A  brother,  yea,  a  brother. 
May  all  who  sorrow,  know!       Thoxai  Mao  Kbli.ab. 
PhiMMphia,  J^oclfi,  1864 
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BAXn  aHTMINOS. 

A     'POX'. STIC     ATTBMPX. 
IT   a  DVXABAIS  OARDVm. 


SfiTiHO  in  my  darkened  chamber,  on  this  gloomy  Sabbath  morning; 
Opened  on  my  knee  '  The  Raven,*  but  my  lazy-hdded  eyes 
Seeing  dimly  Pussy  purriug,  in  slow  undulations  stirring 
Just  her  tawny  tail's  last  taper  o'er  the  cushion  where  she  lies ; 
And  my  thought,  in  idle  straying,  scarce  a  musing  moment  staying 
O'er  a  mind-scene's  dim  portraying  in  the  umber  of  the  skies; 
Half-uncoQsciously  a  feeling  indefinable  comes  stealing, 
LOeo  the  shadow  of  a  forest  in  a  bleak  December  night. 
O'er  my  spirit-landscape  spreading,  and  a  troBtj  twilight  shedding 
Over  all  the  varied  yeiidure  of  my  fimcy's  wandering  sprite ; 
And  this  shadow  of  a  sorrow,  gath'ring  substance  in  the  morrow 
From  the  floating  mists  of  past-time  and  the  vapors  of  to-day. 
Slowly,  solenmly  proceeding,  on  the  dust  of  ages  feeding, 
Bver  sterner  sorrows  breeding  on  its  soul-engulfing  way; 
This  shadow  to  the  beating  of  my  awed  heart  seems  to  say* 

'  Human  glow-worm,  cease  thy  glisten  t    To  the  voice  of  wisdom  listen  t  I 

Leave  the  meadows  of  thy  frolic — seek  the  forest-gloom  with  me. 
And  a  lesson  I  will  teach  thee,  (listen,  glow-worm,  I  beseech  thee  I) 
While  their  shadows  over-reach  thee  from  the  heart  of  every  tree  I 
Hearest  thou  the  rain-drops  patter  7    Seest  thou  the  dry  leaves  scatter  ? 
They  shall  tell  thee  of  a  matter  graver  than  the  earth  they  strew; 
They  shall  still  thy  mocking  hiughter  with  a  tale  of  the  hereafter ; 
They  shall  tell  thee  thou  art  diying,  and  the  rain  shall  tap  thee  too ; 
And,  as  from  each  bough  they  flutter,  they  this  sterner  truth  shall  utter. 
That  though  winter,  hoary  cutter  t  dips  the  life  to  which  they  cling; 
Still  t^eir  prostrate  corses  pressing  round  the  heart  that  gave  them  blessing, 
Wrap  it  in  their  warm  caressing,  till  it  burst  with  buds  of  spring ; 
While  for  thee,  ohl  clay-encumbered  I  when  thy  wavings  sliall  be  numbered, 
And  thy  life-leaf  rudely  sundered  by  the  rain-drop  and  the  wind; 
Thou  Shalt  dasp  no  fond  embraces  round  the  sap-roots  of  thy  races ; 
Thou  Shalt  lend  no  freshened  graces  to  the  spring-buds  of  thy  kind  I 
Knowest  thou  what,  in  their  swaying,  are  these  forest-monarchs  saying 
Scoffer  I  their  great  hearts  are  praying  for  the  vigor  of  their  age  1 
They  are  chiels  in  Nature's  chorus,  chanting  from  the  sod  that  bore  us 
To  the  throne  that  lightens  o'er  us,  hymns  for  chainless  vassalage. 
Storms  those  mighty  trees  have  shaken,  ages  ere  thou  did'st  awaken 
From  the  dod-enveloped  slumber  of  the  mother  whence  they  sprung. 
Storms  their  limbs  shall  still  be  rending,  ages  after  tbon  art  blading 
With  their  dead  leaves.     O'er  thy  dust  their  grateful  peean  stiU  be  sung  I ' 
*  Glow-worm,  dar'st  thou,*  spake  the  Sorrow,  'chant  a  paoMi  for  thy  morrow? 
Can'st  thou  from  the  forest  borrow  heart  to  hear  the  tapping  rain  ? 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  life-leaves  dryfaig?    Dost  thou  hear  thy  death-wind  sighing? 
Dtr'st  thou  pass  fitmi  out  the  shadow  to  thy  ftoUo  world  again  7 ' 
And  the  sorrow's  sombre  shadow  darker  gloomed  my  fancy's  meadow, 
While  my  fearfol  heart  beat  faster  than  the  rain  the  sear  leaves  shook ; 
Bat,  unoonsdously,  a  feeling  indefinable  came  stealing, 
like  a  ray  of  summer  sun-shme  o'er  the  ripples  of  a  brook, 
And  this  son-beam,  as  it  brightened,  with  a  gathering  gleam  enlightened, 
From  the  lodfr«tar  of  aflbotion,  and  roligion'a  meUow  ray, 
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Swiftly,  smilingly  proceediDgj  on  the  hope  of  soul-life  feeding, 
Eyer  brighter  radiance  breeding  on  its  fiuth-illuimned  way; 
To  the  scowling,  slow-dispersing,  sombre  shadow  seemed  to  say : 
'Soomer,  thou  art  vainly  toiling,  and  thy  skeptic  lesson  foiling; 
In  these  arches  of  the  forest  is  thy  moral  read  a-wrong; 
For  the  lifeless  leaves  that  scatter,  and  the  rain-drops'  moumM  patter, 
Speak  but  of  the  mould  of  matter;  and  the  hoaiy  monarch's  song, 
That  for  ages  earth  hath  shaken,  and  for  ages  still  shall  waken 
Beverent  echoes  in  the  bosom  of  all  QoD-adoring  man, 
Shall  have  ceased  its  awfUl  chorus,  silenced  in  the  sod  before  us, 
Myriad  ages  gone,  when  o'er  us,  in  the  Heavens'  eternal  span. 
Spirit-bands  of  these,  thy  scorning,  in  an  everlasting  morning. 
Aye  shall  chant  a  glorious  psean,  from  their  glow-worm  fetters  freed  I ' 

Swifter  sped  the  sombre  shadow  from  the  sun-ray  on  the  meadow, 
And  my  heart  warmed,  gentler  beating,  with  each  surcease  of  its  speed. 
Still  the  radianoe,  ruddier  seeming,  tints  with  roseate  hues  the  dreaming, 
O'er  my  gladdened  foncy  gleaming,  'neath  these  gloomy  Sabbath  skies; 
Still  I  vision  Pwssy  purring,  in  slow  undulations  stirring 
Just  her  tawny  tail's  last  taper,  o'er  the  cushion  where  she  lies. 
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▲     8KST0B     FEOM     LITR. 

It  chanced  once  upon  a  time  to  be  ~  my  lot  to  be  engaged  for  one 
winter  to  teach  school  near  the  village  of  White-Oak,  in  one  of  the 
most  thriying  of  our  Western  States,  with  the  liberal  compensatioii  of 
fourteen  dollars .  a-month,  and  my  board  —  the  latter  of  which,  as  is 
usual  in  country-places,  I  was  to  obtain  at  the  residences  of  the  difieient 
BcholaiB,  or  in  other  words,  I  was  to  '  board  around/  The  school-house 
was  about  two  miles  irom  the  Tillage  ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
from  house  to  house,  in  search  of  board  and  lodging,  I  was  often  brought 
to  its  very  out-skirts,  and  most  of  my  spare  time  was  spent  there.  I 
commenced  school  with  about  forty  scholars,  embracing  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  characters,  except  studious  ones,  which  class  seemed  to 
have  been  strangers  to  that  region  of  country. 

The  two  scholars  who  gave  me  the  most  trouble,  and  who  were 
decidedly  two  of  the  most  impudent  and  mischievous  young  rascals  I 
ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with,  were  Jerry,  or  rather  Jeremiah  Lean, 
and  Jonathan  Timmons.  The  former  of  the  two  was  the  son  of  a 
'  well-to-do '  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  latter  of  an  ex-justioe 
of  the  peace,  who  had  built  a  house  about  a  mile  from  '  town,'  as  he 
called  it,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  and  political 
life,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  noble  science  of  fiirming, 
which  resolution  he  kept  by  spending  seven  days  of  the  week  in  the 
village  —  six  of  them  in  reading  the  newspapers,  talking  politics,  and 
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over<eeiiig  '  matters  and  things  in  general ; '  and  the  seventh  at  church. 
He  had  instilled  a  deep-seated  love  of  politics  and  contention  in  the 
breast  of  his  son,  the  hopeful  Jonathan,  who  liked  to  argue  better  than 
to  do  any  thing  else,  except  mischief,  which  seemed  to  be  the  ultima- 
tum of  his  desires.  Putting  bent  pins  upon  the  benches  for  the  boys  to 
sit  upon ;  burning  sulphur  on  the  stove  in  the  school-room ;  throwing 
percussion-caps  in  the  fire ;  putting  salt  in  the  water-pail,  etc.,  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence.  He  wsjb  rather  shrewd,  but  nevertheless 
got  into  more  '  scrapes '  than  he  could  well  get  out  of.  Chastising  him 
did  no  good ;  for  he  had  been  used  to  it  from  infancy  upward,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  a  necessary  evil  —  an  ordeal  through  which  the  school-boy 
must  necessarily  pass  every  day  of  his  life,  and  which  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  avoid.  A  wordy  warfare,  and  often  one  that  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  words,  was  continually  carried  on  between  him  and  Jeremiah 
Lean,  except  upon  occasions  when  they  united  their  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  the  school-master,  which  was  not  seldom.  Each  was 
a  sort  of  miniature  copy  of  his  father ;  copied  his  actions,  echoed  his 
sentiments,  and  thought  he  knew  more  than  the  school-master ;  and 
was  ready  and  willing  to  dispute  his  words,  if  they  did  not  perfectly 
agree  with  his  own  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sbn,  whatever  it  might  be. 

A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  school,  I  took  occasion  to 
explain  to  a  class  of  youngsters,  of  which  Jeremiah  formed  an  integral 
portion,  bow  the  earth  revolved  around  on  its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time 
around  the  sun,  and  explained  the  efiects  of  such  revolutions  in  the  for- 
mation of  day,  night,  and  the  seasons.     Out  spake  Jerry : 

'  You  can 't  come  that  game  over  me  I  The  earth  donH  turn  round  ; 
if  it  did,  we  would  all  tumble  off.  That 's  what  my  father  says,  and 
I  guess  he  knows.' 

I  told  .him  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken  ;  that  I  did  not  think  his 
futher  had  said  so.  He  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  soon  Jonathan  came 
to  his  aid  :  '  Yes,  Sir-e-e  I '  said  he ;  '  that  is  what  his  father  says,  and 
believes  too.  He  says  the  sun  goes  around  the  world  every  day.'  As 
it  may  be  supposed,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  a  man  who  professed 
sQch  ancient  ideas  —  the  very  argument  of  the  old  spelling-book 
'  piece '  —  but  no  opportunity  occurred  until  it  was  his  turn  to  boanl 
me. 

He  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  was  just  recovering  when  I 
went  there,  which  will  account  for  my  not  having  met  him  in  the  vil- 
lage. Never  was  there  a  man  named  vidth  less  regard  to  appearances 
than  was  Mr.  Timothy  Lean,  He  weighed  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  wasted  as  he  was  by  his  recent  sickness,  and  I  have  since 
seen  him  support  fifty  or  seventy-five  pounds  more  with  ease.  He 
attacked  me  as  soon  bb  I  entered  the  house,  on  the  subject  of  astronomy. 

•Mr. ,*  said  he,  *  do  you  believe  that  the  earth  turns  aroimd  on 

itB  axis,  and  that  it  goes  around  the  sun  too  ? ' 

I  insinuated  that  that  certainly  tiKis  my  belief. 

<  Well,'  said  he,  *Jdon't.  I  believe  that  the  son  goes  around  the 
earth,  and  I  'ave  my  reasons  for  believing  it  too.' 

I  did  not  ask  hun  what  his  reasons  were,  as  I  thought  he  would 
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impart  them  without  much  encouragement.  I  was  right ;  for  he  soon 
gave  them.  They  will  be  given  at  length  to  the  reader  in  another 
place  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  he  believed  the  earth  to  be 
flat ;  that  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth  daily,  because  the  Bible 
mentioned  that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  from  which 
he  inferred  that  it  was  in  motion  when  the  command  was  given.  He 
aigued  that  if  a  person  travelled  far  enough,  he  would  at  1^  come  to 
the  'jumping-off  place,'  for  were  not '  the  ends  of  the  earth '  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  ?  He  disbelieved  in  attraction,  and  was  convinced  that  no 
one  had  ever  sailed  around  the  globe.  His  foolishness  excited  more  of 
pity  than  of  risibility ;  but  nevertheless  I  could  scarcely  keep  a  straight 
face,  while  listening  to  the  assurance  with  which  he  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  aiguments. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  mentioned  a  literary  society  Litely 
formed  in  the  village,  under  the  title  of  *  The  WTiite-OaJc  Young 
Men^s  Association'  I  had  frequently  seen  notices  calling  for  meetings 
of  the  '  W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.,'  but  had  never  yet  attended  one  of  their  debates 
or  lectures.  Mr.  Lean  thought  it  was  a  very  immoral  society.  He 
said  that  he  had  at  first  joined  them,  and  endeavored  to  get  them  to 
discuss  the  question,  '  Is  the  earth  round  or  flat,  and  does  it  revolve 
around  the  sun,  or  vice  versa  ? '  but  they  shrank  from  discussing  a 
question  which  involved  the  point  whether  the  Bible  was  true  or  not, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  more  worldly  subjects.  As  for  himself, 
he  had  left  them  in  disgust,  and  formed  a  society  for  the  discussion  of 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  He  could  not  say  much  for  his  success  as 
yet,  as  '  The  Anti-World  Turners '  numbered  but  three  members, 
namely,  Mr.  Timothy  Lean,  Master  Jeremiah  Lean,  (who  had  been 
admitted  bo  young  on  account  of  his  wonderful  precocity,)  and  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Lean,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Lean.  The 
latter  personage  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  occasionally  showed 
symptoms  of  revolt  from  the  doctrines  of  his  ancestor. 

There  was  another  society  in  the  village  which  had  incurred  Mr. 
Lean's  most  cordial  dislike,  and  that  was  •  The  Bachelors*  Club,*  It 
numbered,  he  said,  about  twenty  members,  who  had  all  solemnly  sworn 
never  to  get  married.  They  held  meetings  every  week,  at  which,  as  a 
general  thing,  only  members  of  the  club  were  allowed  to  be  present. 
The  President  was  an  *  old  bach.,'  of  some  sixty-five  summers — Nico- 
demus  Noddledumps  by  name.  The  *  W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.'  also  held  weekly 
meetings,  which  were  open  to  the  public.  The  *  Anti-World  Turners,' 
on  the  contrary,  met  officially,  but  semi-occasionally,  whenever  they 
could  get  an  audience. 

The  next  evening,  I  was  at  the  village,  and  saw  the  following 
notice : 

W.  O.  Y.  M.  A.! 

The  question, '  W(u  Napoleon  a  Great  Man  f  *  will  bo  discossed  before  the  Wbite- 
Oak  YouDg  Men's  AMocifttion  this  ereidng,  at  seven  oVlock.  The  pablio  are  respeot^ 
ftdlj  invited  to  attend.  Acqustb  Alter,  Secreiafy. 

Commiitee  to  Report :  C.  Avgustub  CaufSTOir,  J.  L.  Hobbs,  S.  R.  DicKoooy. 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NBOATIVE. 


y.  L.  Lrtlb, 

Augusts  Alter, 
B.  S.  Saunders. 


John  Smithson, 
P.  C.  Elkhart, 
Dr.  Isaac  Snibbkts. 
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At  sevea  o'clocki  I  found  myselj*  seated  in  the  Union  School-hotue, 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  debate  which  was  to  decide  whether  Napoleon 
was  worth  remembering  or  thinking  about  any  longer.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Thomas  Sootton,  Esq.,  a  flaxen- 
headed  young  man  of  about  two-and-twenty  yean  of  age.  He  read  the 
question  and  called  upon  the  committee  for  &eir  report.  Accordingly, 
C.  Augustus  Cranston  deliberately  arose,  took  off  his  over^coat,  and 
extracting  firom  the  pocket  of  the  same  a  formidable  roll  of  manuscript, 
with  a  solemn  a-hem,  spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  him,  and  prepaid 
to  begin. 

Mr.  Auguste  Alter,  however,  here  interposed,  and  remarked  that 
there  was  a  little  business  to  be  transacted  before  they  listened  to  the 
report.  He  said  that  out  of  the  three  debaters  who  had  been  appointed 
on  the  negative,  he  saw  (and  here  he  looked  around  upon  an  audience 
composed  of  about  thirty  individuals)  but  one  present,  and  he  proposed 
before  proceeding  any  farther,  that  they  should  msJce  Mr.  Brown  a 
member  of  the  society,  as  he  had  agreed  to  debate  on  the  negative,  if 
he  was  honored  with  a  membership  of  the  '  W.  0.  T.  M.  A.' 

Mr.  Little,  who,  by  the  way,  waa  the  village  school-master,  and 
whose  name  was  altogether  too  small  for  him,  as  he  was  six  feet  in  his 
stockings,  arose  and  objected  to  any  such  proceeding.  He  said  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  voting  for  Mr.  Brown,  if  he  applied  for  adnussion 
at  the  proper  season ;  but  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  precedent  to 
admit  members  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  society.  After  a  good 
deal  of  debating,  to-and-firo,  the  question  was  '  put,'  whether  Mr.  Brown 
should  become  a  member,  and  was  decided  in  ihe  affirmative  by  a  large 
majority — ttoo  persons  voting  on  that  side,  while  but  one  voted  on  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Brown  having  signed  his  name  in  a  book,  which  was  large 
enough  to  contain  the  poU-lists  of  a  dozen  such  villages  as  White-OflS:, ' 
Mr  Cranston  began  to  read  his  report.  His  pile  of  foolscap  had 
diminished  considerably  at  the  end  of  half-an-honr ;  but  as  yet  no  body 
could  conjecture  which  side  of  the  question  he  intended  to  support.  At 
length,  to  his  the  reporter's  mortification,  and  to  the  inexpressible 
relief  of  the  audience,  he  was  compelled  to  announce  that  through 
some  unaccountable  over-sight,  he  had  left  part  of  his  report  at  home, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to  proceed. 

The  President  then  announced,  what  every  one  present  knew,  that 
the  first  debater  on  the  affirmative  was  Y.  L.  Little,  Esq. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Little  arose,  and  stated  that  he  had  came  entirely 
unprepared  to  speaks  and  that  he  should  not  do  so,  did  he  not  think  that, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  was  his  imperative  duty  to 
express  his  opinion.  He  made  several  objections  to  his  being  called 
upon  to  speak  first,  and  after  a  fow  more  equally  interesting  introduc- 
tories,  he  launched  with  great  vigor  into  his  subject  He  said  he  did 
not  see  how  any  man  in  his  right  mind,  who  had  read  history,  could 
doubt  that  Napoleon  was  a  great  man  ;  that  when  he  read  of  Bona- 
parte's marches,  battles,  successes,  reverses,  etc.,  etc.,  he  could  not  help 
thmlriTig  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  was 
mire  that  every  disinterested  person  in  that  large  and  intelligent  audience 
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-would  perfectly  Bgte&  with  him.  He  then  went  on  to  give  a  'ehort 
sketch '  of  the  history  of  that  great  man ;  and  after  '  boring '  the 
audience  with  things  which  he  said  every  body  knew,  until  the  Presi- 
dent told  him  his  time  was  up,  he  took  ms  seat,  with  the  remark  that 
he  would  go  farther  into  the  subject  at  a  later  period  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  John  Smithson  was  next  called  to  speak  upon  the  negative,  but 
neither  he  nor  P.  0.  Elkhart  being  present,  Dr.  Isaac  Snibbets  took  the 
floor.  He  was  an  excessively  green-looking  young  man,  and  appeared 
like  any  thing  but  an  M.D.  His  forehead  sloped  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  although  it  was  very  high,  (a  proof  of  intellec- 
tuality ?)  but  little  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  covered  most  of  the 
time  by  his  long  coarse  hair.  A  pair  of  gieen  spectacles  (spectacles  add 
wonderfully  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession)  were  seated  on  his  very 
large  nose ;  and  when  he  removed  them  occasionally,  for  the  purpose 
of.  wiping  the  glasses,  a  pair  of  small,  sharp,  gray  eyes  could  be  seen, 
almost  hidden  by  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  eye-brows.  He  may 
have  been  a  very  good  doctor,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  excel  as  an  orator  or  logician.  He  appeared  rather 
surprised  to  find  himself  the  focus  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  very  pretty 
eyes,  and  seemed  a  little  '  hard-up '  for  a  beginning.  He,  as  well  as 
Mr.  little,  had  come  entirely  unprepared^  and  hinted  that  he  had 
not  a  great  deal  to  say,  as  that  gentleman  had  given  him  nothing  to 
shoot  at. 

Hereupon  Mr.  little  cast  a  triumphant  glance  around  the  room,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Behold,  good  people  of  White-Oak  village,  what  an 
artful  logician  you  have  in  your  midst,  who  can  talk  around  and  at  a 
subject  for  full  twenty  minutes,  and  not  utter  a  single  sentence  his 
opponent  can  take  o^nce  at  I ' 

Mr.  Snibbets  thought  that  if  Napoleon  had  been  a  great  man,  he 
would  not  have  led  his  army  to  Moscow  and  left  them  to  perish. 
Having  nothing  else  to  say,  he  talked  on  that  point  a  great  deal,  and 
repeated  his  arguments  many  times  over.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  be  in 
the  same  predicament  as  the  son  of  a  worthv  deacon,  whose  fisither 
being  away  from  home,  undertook  to  say  the  family  prayers,  or  rather 
the  prayer  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  repeated  every  evening, 
since  the  days  of  his  baby-hood.  He  commenced  aright,  and  for  a  time 
got  on  swimmingly,  quite  astonishing  his  mother,  who  had  no  idea  she 
had  so  talented  a  son.  At  last,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  invo- 
cations, his  memory  forsook  him,  and  he  repeated  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  over  again.  This  he  did  several  times,  till  at  length  the  patience 
of  the  good  dame  was  exhausted. 

*  Jolm,*  she  whispered,  '  John,  do  get  through  some  time. 

*  I  would,  mother,'  replied  the  poor  boy,  *  but  I  dorCt  know  how  to 
wind  the  darned  thing  tip  / ' 

Just  so  it  was  with  Dr.  Snibbets.  He  did  not  know  how  to  wind  up. 
At  length,  the  President  came  to  his  relief,  by  stating  that  his  time  was 
up,  whereupon  the  doctor  plumped  down  into  his  seat,  seemingly  with 
great  satis&ction,  without  waiting  to  finish  the  sentence  he  was  engaged 
upon. 

Auguste  Alter  was  the  next  speaker  on  the  afiSrmative.    As  he  was 
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the  'star'  of  the  literati j  the  Secretary  of  the  society,  aad  the  beau  of 
the  village,  he  merits  a  very  particular  description  ;  and  although  we 
caxmot  but  despair  of  doing  lum  justicei  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  ; 
80  that,  if  any  body  dislikes  the  description,  they  can  surely  find  no  fault 
with  the  writer.  Mr.  Augoste  Alter  was  by  birth  a  German  —  not  a 
Dutchman,  mind  you,  but  a  German —  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  great 
distinction  between  the  two.  When  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  his 
own  name,  he  pronounced  it  as  if  it  had  been  spelled  '  Awgooste  Awl- 
ter.'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  White-Oak,  that  its  hero  was 
not  a  '  tall,  slender  man,'  with  black  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  silky  mous- 
tache, distinguS  air,  etc.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Alter  was  rather  below 

than  above  we  medium  stature,  even  of  Dut Germans — being, 

by  actual  measurement,  but  four  feet  ten-and-three-quarter  inches  in 
blight  in  his  high-heeled  boots.  His  hair,  when  it  was  not  dyed,  was 
rather  inclined  to  be  of  a  sandy  color.  His  beard,  wben  it  was  allowed 
to  grow,  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  decidedly  red.  His  manner,  though 
not  at  all  distinguiy  could  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance.  He 
was  very  polite  to  the  ladies,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  seemed  to 
think  full  as  much  of  the  homely  girls  as  of  those  who  were  more 
&Yored.  He  was  a  great  lorer  (and  by  that  be  it  understood  that  it 
was  his  love,  and  not  himself  which  was  great)  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  man,  as  well  as  w(nnanr]and  generally.  Indeed  it  was  a  very 
frequent  remark  of  his  that  he  never  went  into  a  town  without  endea- 
voring to  improve  it  morally  and  musically  ;  and  it  was  not  an  empty 
boast,  as  far  as  the  village  of  White-Oak  was  concerned,  for  it  was  by 
his  exertious  that  the  Toung  Men's  Association  had  been  formed,  and  hie 
alone  kept  it  in  existence.  Singing-schools  were  encouraged  by  him, 
and  he  gave  firee  lessons  in  the  art  of  fiddling  —  which,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  his  most-prized  and  exercised  of  amusements — to  such  as  were 
desirous  of  thoroughly  disturbing  the  neighborhood  and  annoying  their 
friends:  If  it  was  his  desire  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public,  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded  admirably ;  for  he  was  mentioned  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times.  He  was  the  professor  of  French  and  German  in  the  Union- 
school,  where  he  had  three  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid  him  eight  dollars 
par  quarter,  which  was  his  only  visible  means  of  support.  He  said  he 
had  money  enough  to  live  upon,  and  the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind 
was  all  that  induced  him  to  accept  the  situation.  A  praiseworthy 
motive,  was  it  not  ?  But  in  our  description  of  Mr.  Alter,  we  have 
almost  forgotten  his  speech,  which  was  too  eloquent  to  be  entirely 
neglected.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  the  reader  entire  and  unabridged, 
but  unfortunately  there  were  no  reporters  present,  to  take  down  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips ;  so  that  I  very  muoh  fear  that  speech 
is  irrecoverably  lost,  both  to  us  and  to  posterity.  His  manner  of  delivery 
was  very  impressive,  and  the  slight  foreign  accent  rendered  it  but  the 
more  interesting  to  listen  to  him.  He  attacked  the  able  position 
assumed  by  Doctor  Snibbets  with  gr^at  vigor,  and  in  a  short  time  tore 
down  all  lua  defonces,  and  exposed  the  unhaj^y  man  to  the  scorn  of  the 
eoDimunity,  as  one  who  had  wantonly  assaUed  the  character  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived.     Mr.  Alter  then  gave  a  short  history  ol' 
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Napoleon,  and  proved  oondusiyely  that  he  could  not  hare  been  other 
than  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  new  member,  then  took  the  floor  on  the  negatiye  of 
the  question.  He  was  a  beardless  youth,  yet  in  his  minority,  who  either 
had  never  before  addressed  the  public,  or  was  abashed  by  the  digni^  of 
his  new  position  as  a  member  of  the  W.  0.  T.  M.  A.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  have  some  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  got  over  it.  He  also  was  entirely  unprepared.  In  fact,  he 
had  never  thought  of  the  question  before  that  day  noon,  when  l£r. 
Alter  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  debate,  and  which  side  he  would 
take  in  the  discussion.  He  replied  that  he  would  take  th^  affirmative ; 
but  it  seemed  now  that  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  negative.  He 
thought  that  if  Napoleon  had  been  a  great  man  he  never  would  have 
divorced  Josephine.  That,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  only  obstacle 
to  Bony's  greatness,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  discoursed 
chiefly  upon  that.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  '  winding-up,'  as  he  closed 
as  soon  sjb  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  which  was  long  before  his  tweoiy. 
minutes  were  up.  His  conclusion  was  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it 
expressed  an  idea  which  has  probably  been  entertained  by  very  many 
other  orators,  quite  as  fallaciously.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  as  he 
had  expressed  his  thoughts  so  eloquently  as  his  £riend  Mr.  Alter  might 
have  done,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  his  arguments  were  all  sotmd, 
and  he  hoped  the  audience  would  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Saunders  then  took  the  field  in  the  affirmative. 

When  he  closed.  Dr.  Snibbets  spoke  again.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
grudge  against  Mr.  Alter,  and  talked  more  of  him  than  Napoleon. 

That  gentleman  (Mr  Alter,  not  Napoleon)  seemed  greatly  excited  at 
the  remarks  of  the  Doctor,  and  endeavored  to  edge  in  a  word  or  two 
several  times ;  but  although  the  M.D.  had  the  worst  of  the  argor 
ment,  he  excelled  in  lungs,  and  completely  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
Secretary. 

When  he  closed,  Mr.  Little  jumped  up  so  quick  that  Mr.  Alter  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  speak.  THien  he  was  through,  however,  the 
Secretary  gained  the  floor,  but  there  were  several  cries  of  '  Question ! 
question  ! '  He  appealed  to  the  President,  and  showed  him  that  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Society,  each  member  was  entitled  to  qpeak  twice,  for 
twenty  minutes  each  time,  whereas  he  had  spoken  but  once.  But  the 
President  was  tired,  and  he  also  vnshed  the  question  to  be  '  put.'  He 
next  appealed  to  the  ladies,  but  with  no  better  success ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  *  put ; '  but  such  was  the  noise  and  confiision,  Ihat  I  could  not 
hear  the  result.  I  afterward  learned  that  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory ;  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  doing  wrong  or 
not  in  retaining  a  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  Napoleon. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house,  Mr.  Lean  asked  me  how  I  liked  it. 
He  did  not  wait  to  hear  my  answer,  but  launched  forth  into  a  long 
tirade  against  the  Society,  its  members,  and  especially  its  Secretary, 
whom  he  denounced  as  an  *  addle-pated  Dutchman,'  and  remarked  that 
'  in  Old  England  such  a  fellow  would  not  be  listened  to.'  He  also  men- 
tioned the  Bachelors'  Club,  which  also  seemed  to  be  an  olject  of'hia 
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most  particular  hatred.  Said  he  :  '  They  meet  every  week  in  the  office 
of  Tom  Johnson,  who  is  the  Secretary,  and  there  they  carry  on  most 
awfully,  drinking  hrandy  and  smoking  segars  all  night,  and  swearing 
that  they  'U  never  get  married,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Why,  it's 
dreadful !  You  might  know  they  were  at  some  wickedness,  for  they 
lock  the  door,  and  won't  let  any  body  in  who  do  n't  belong  to  the  club. 
And  there  's  the  President  —  old  Noddledumps  —  he  is  the  most  uncivil 
man  I  ever  met  with.  Why,  in  old  England  they  would  n't  endure 
such  a  fellow  an  instant.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  asked  him 
if  he  believed  that  the  earth  went  around  the  sun,  and  he  called  me  a 

d d  old  British  jackass,  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil.     But  we  We 

going  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  society  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
1 11  reply  to  him  publicly,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  '11  think  twice 
before  he  insults  me  again.' 

I  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Tom  Johnson,  of  the  Bachelors' 
Club,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  the  other  members  of  that  honor- 
able body,  and  before  long  was  present  at  one  of  their  meetings.  Their 
President  —  Nicodemus  Noddledumps,  Esq.  —  very  irreverently  called 
'  Old  Nick '  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  club,  was  seated  at  one  side 
of  a  round-table,  on  which  were  placed  sundry  suspicious-looking  bottles 
and  over  a  score  of  glasses,  the  latter  of  which  were  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  It  was  a  most  democratic  assemblage  —  the  officers  being  in 
no  wise  favored  as  regarded  seats. 

The  President,  indeed,  occupied  a  dilapidated  arm-chair,  with  the 
remains  of  a  cushion  in  it ;  but  the  Secretary  was  seated  on  the  wood- 
box,  wliich  had  been  emptied  and  turned  up  for  the  occasion,  while  the 
Yicc-President  was  mounted  on  an  old  barrel,  with  an  exceedingly 
aguish  head. 

Mr.  Noddledumps  was  a  very  inofiensive-looking  old  gentleman  of 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  face  was  large  and  very  red  ;  his 
noee,  ditto.  The  top  of  his  head  was  bald,  and  shone  like  sHver.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  an  inveterate  old  bachelor,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  club.  He  was  what  is  called  '  well-to-do '  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore did  nothing  except  attend  the  club,  read  '  Pickwick,'  drink  brandy- 
and- water,  and  smoke  segars.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  and  would  often  have  made  extracts  from  his 
sayings  if  unfortunately  his  memory  had  not  been  so  poor  that  he  could 
not  recollect  them.  He  opened  the  meeting  very  solemnly  by  inform- 
ing the  club  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  on  the  verge  of  deser- 
tion, and  was  only  reclaimed  by  a  very  fortunate  accident ;  and  called 
upon  Mr.  Green  for  his  confession. 

Mr.  Green  arose,  (the  name  was  not  misapplied  in  his  case,)  and  was 
sorry  to  inform  the  company  that  he  was  the  individual  referred  to  by 
the  President ;  that  until  very  recently,  feminine  charms  had  been 
entirely  lost  upon  him ;  but  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had  met  a  very 
pretty  young  lady  in  the  village,  who,  as  he  passed  by,  dropped  her 
nandkerchief,  and  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
her.  She  smiled  so  sweetly  that  he  fell  in  love  on  the  spot,  and  had 
made  several  calls  upon  the  young  lady,  who  had  always  received  him 
very  graciously.     Only  two  days  ago,  he  had,  contrary  to  his  bachelor 
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▼0W8,  made  known  his  love ;  but  very  fortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind  and  his  standing  in  society  in  general,  and  in  the  Bachelois*  Club 
in  particular,  she  had  refused  him.  He  knew  by  that  very  refusal  that 
she  was  an  arrant  coquette,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  miserable  through  life  if  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  been  accepted.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  his  brother  bacheloiB 
would  pardon  his  back-sliding,  and  once  more  receive  him  in  their 
midst. 

As  this,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  only  the  eighth  time  Mr.  Green 
had  back-slidden  and  been  rejected,  the  club  veiy  graciously  readmit- 
ted him. 

The  President  was  very  much  moved  by  this  recital,  and  seemed 
truly  thankful  that  his  brother  member  had  so  marvellously  escaped  the 
perils  of  matrimonv.  For  the  warning  of  his  friends,  he  recounted 
gome  of  his  own  adventures,  which,  not  having  been  narrated  oflenei 
than  twice  in  three  weeks,  during  the  two  yeais  the  club  had  been  in 
existence,  were  listened  to  with  iSie  most  profound  attention.  His  first 
escape  firom  matrimony  had  been  efiected  by  a  precisely  similar  acci- 
dent to  that  related  by  Mr.  Green.  In  his  next  two  encounters  with 
the  feminine  gender,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  being  sued  (each  time  by 
a  widow)  for  breach  of  promise,  which  suits  lightened  his  pocket  to  the 
tune  of  some  four  thousand  dollars.  For  a  short  time  after  that,  he 
steered  clear  of  the  fair  sex  ;  but  meeting  a  pretty  young  lady,  he  again 
fell  in  love,  and  again  escaped  by  one  of  those  remarkable  accidenta. 
His  next  escape  was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  made  love  to  a  young 
widow,  was  accepted,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding,  when  the 
widow's  husband  turned  up,  alive  and  well ;  and  coming  home  and 
finding  Mr.  Noddledumps  and  his  wife  holding  a  very  particular  con- 
versation together,  took  the  latter  by  the  coat-collar  and  kicked  him  out 
of  the  house.  This  escape  he  considered  the  most  fortunate  of  all,  as 
he  was  nearly  entangled  in  the  fatal  bonds  when  he  was  thus  oppor- 
tunely rescued.  His  conclusion  was  eminently  pathetic.  '  And  now, 
my  dear  friends,'  said  he,  '  you  see  the  dangers  a  man  i^  exposed  to  in 
his  journey  through  life.  Most  of  you  are  young,  and  have  all  your 
trials  yet  to  encounter.  On  the  contrary,  mine  ase  through,  and  most 
fortimately  have  I  come  out.  I  am  now  snugly  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  bachelordom,  and  iotme  there  are  no  more  dangers.  Several  years 
ago,  when  first  my  own  trials  were  over,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about 
me,  I  was  pained  to  see  so  many  of  my  friends,  oflen  the  most  gifted 
and  talented,  falling  blindly  into  the  trap  of  matrimony.  In  hopes  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  evil,  I  formed  this  club  —  this  noble  Bachelors' 
Club.  During  the  two  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  numbered 
over  fif^  members.  I  see  before  me  but  twenty.  Where  are  the  other 
thirty  ?  0  my  friends,  need  I  tell  you  ?  No  ;  for  it  is  but  too  "well 
known  that  they  are  entangled  in  the  awful  bonds  of  matrimony  I ' 
Mr.  Noddledumps  seemed  overcome  with  the  remembrance  ;  for  a  turn* 
bier  of  brandy-and-water  was  solemnly  raised  to  his  lips,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  stealthily  approached  his  left 
eye.  '  My  dear  fiiends,  I  remember  them  all.  Many  of  them  were 
among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  club,  and  I  had  hoped  that. 
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like  me,  they  would  have  lived  to  be  jolly  old  bachelors.  But  alas ! 
they  all  fell  into  the  pit  prepared  for  them,  and  are  now  enduring  the 
purgatory  of  a  matrimonial  life.  My  friends,  take  warning  from  their 
late.  Beware  of  the  women.  Beware  of  matrimony,  and  above  all, 
my  friends,  beware  of  the  widows !  Tom  Johnson,  give  me  some  more 
fanmdy-and-water.' 

This  speech  created  great  feeling,  and  could  you  have  seen  the  stem, 
determined  countenances  there  assembled,  you  could  not  have  doubted 
that  they  would  adhere  to  their  oaths  of  bachelorhood. 

Mr.  Green  gave  as  a  toast,  '  The  Bachelors'  Club,'  which  was  drank 
with  great  applause,  as  were  also  the  healths  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  frame  a 
set  of  resolutions,  to  be  published  in  the  village  newspaper  ;  but  as  they 
disoovered  that  they  had  no  pen  ;  that  no  one  present  was  sober  enough 
to  write  ;  and  moreover,  that  there  was  no  paper  at  hand,  the  idea  was 
cheerfiilly  abandoned,  and  the  club  retired  to  rest,  some  under  the  table 
and  others  on  it,  with  remarkable  unanimity. 

When  I  next  attended  a  club  meeting,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Green  had 
been  entrapped,  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor.  Numerous  were 
the  lamentations  for  -his  fall.  His  name  was  solemnly  erased  from 
the  roll-book  of  the  club,  and  all  remembrance  of  him  was  drowned 
m  rousing  bumpers  of  brandy-and-water.  After  that  night,  all  mention 
of  him  was  interdicted  at  their  weekly  meetings. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  had  attended  a  grand  mass-meeting  of  the  *  Anti- 
World-Tumers.'  It  was  held  on  the  ground-floor  of  Mr.  Lean's  bam. 
He  had  had  large  hand-bills  printed  and  circulated  for  weeks  before- 
hand, which  procured  him  the  attendance  of  some  fifly  individuals  of 
both  sexes.  Mr.  Lean  was  in  first-rate  spirits.  He  said,  '  that  that 
actually  was  the  largest  audience  he  had  had  since  he  had  been  in  the 
States,  and  in  so  large  an  assemblage  he  thought  he  could  surely  make 
at  least  one  convert.' 

The  Society  first  proceeded  to  elect  officers. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Lean  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Jer^niah  Lean  to  fill  the  Secretaryship. 

l?he  meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  Mr.  T.  Lean,  which 
was  followed  by  an  oration,  also  by  Mr.  T.  Lean.  "We  have  pre- 
served a  portion  of  the  argument,  which  we  here  make  public,  hoping 
that  the  reader  will  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves  : 

*  Gentlemen  and  Ladies :  We  have  assembled  here  this  afternoon,  as 
all  of  you  are  aware,,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  momentous  question — 
a  question,  gentlemen,  which  will  soon  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  —  a  question  that  involves  in  its  solution  the  troth 
nt  falsity  of  the  Bible !  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  question  (but  allow 
roc  to  remark,  gentlemen,  in  my  mind  it  is  no  question)  upon  which  onr 
immortal  society  of  Anti- World-Turners  is  founded.  The  question, 
'  Does  the  earth  turn  around  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
a-day  ?  Does  it  revolve  around  the  sun,  or  vice  versa  ?  Is  the  earth 
loond  or  flat  ?  '  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Society  of  Anti-Woiid-Tumeni 
answers  all  of  these  questions  in  the  negative.     It  proposes  to  found  its 
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doctrines  upon  the  evidence  contained  in  this  blessed  book,  (laying  his 
hand  on  a  Bible,)  which  is  universally  believed  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.  Gentlemen,  we  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  round,  but  flat,  and 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  round  it  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Bible,  gentlemen,  contains  a  direct  statement  in  regaid  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  say  plainly  that  the  earth  is  round,  or  that  the  earth 
is  flat,  but  it  makes  some  statements,  from  which  most  excellent  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn.  For  instance  :  if  you  will  open  your  Bible  at  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  verses,  you  will  find 
the  following  words  :  '  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord,  in  the  day  when 
the  LoKD  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  staid  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Is  not  this  written  in  tlie  book  of  Joshua?  '  So  the  sun  stood 
stUl  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day.'  Gentlemen,  can  any  thing  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than  that  f 
It  says,  '  Ai^d  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.'  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  your  judgment 
in  the  matter.  What  need  was  there  in  Joshua's  commanding  t^e  sun 
to  stand  still,  if  it  never  had  moved?  Would  you  not  infer  from  the 
very  words,  '  the  sun  stood  still,*  that  it  ?iad  been  in  motion  f  Astrono- 
mers and  worldly  men  attempt  to  explain  this  passage  by  asserting  that 
the  earth  and  not  the  sun  stood  still.  Gentlemen,  that  idea,  when 
viewed  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  blasphemous  1  It  deHberately 
asserts  that  the  Bible  is  false — that  it  says  one  thing  and  means 
asiother !  Gentlemen,  I  endeavor  to  conform  my  ideas  to  the  Bible, 
and  not  the  Bible  to  my  ideas.  Would  that  a  great  many  nominal 
Christians  would  do  the  same.  When  viewed  in  a  matter-of-fact,  com- 
mon-sense point  of  view,  the  idea  is  simply  ridiculous.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  disastrous  eflects  which  ensue  when  a  rail-road  train  ia 
suddenly  stopped  in  its  way,  either  by  collision  with  other  cars,  or  by 
running  off  the  track.  Imagine  the  earth  to  be  one  vast  rail-road  train, 
going  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  to  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  some  unseen  power.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
all  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  swept  ofi*  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  by  some  powerful  whirlwind  ;  and  not  only  the  inhabitants,  but  all 
other  objects.  The  mountains  would  have  been  levelled,  and  the  seas 
overflowed  the  land.  But  no  such  disastrous  results  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible ;  and  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  passed  over,  had  it 
occurred  ?    No,  gentlemen,  the  idea  is  plainly  a  delusion.' 

A  large  portion  of  his  discourse  is  here  wanting.  We  believe  Mr. 
Lean  proved  the  earth  to  be  flat,  by  referring  to  the  '  ends  of  the  earth,' 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  for  how  could  the  earth  have  any 
ends,  if  it  was  round  ?  He  also,  if  we  remember  aright,  plainly  and 
explicitly  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  body  had  ever  sailed  round  the 
earth  ;  for  how  could  they  ?  When  he  had  been  round  himself,  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  begin  to  think  of  believing  that.  Mr.  Lean  also 
advanced  some  very  ingenious  theories  as  to  the  manner  of  the  future 
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destnictian  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  as  to  the  period  at  which  that  very 
undesirable  event  was  to  take  place.  His  audience  was  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,  as  American  audiences  always  are,  although  a  little  wearied. 
Here  is  the  close  of  his  speech,  which  we  have  preserved : 

'  Gentlemen :  You .  people  here  in  this  country  think  you  are  the 
smartest  £)lks  in  all  creation —  (his  hearers  begin  to  wake  up)  —  and 
so  you  may  be  in  some  things.  In  building  rail-roads,  steam-boats,  sail- 
ing-vessels, and  in  machinery  of  all  kinds^  you  excel.  I  have  tried  to 
diflgnifift  it  firom  myself  for  a  long  time  that  Old  England  is  getting  a 
little  bit  behind-hand  on  some  things.  But,  gentlemen,  England  is 
a-head  of  you  on  the  subject  of  education.  To  be  sure,  she  does  not 
build  big  school-houses  and  colleges,  where  poor  folks  can  gain  just 
enough  knowledge  to  make  them  miserable,  iree  of  expense.  No,  she 
does  nothing  of  that  kind ;  but  her  poor  are  educated  at  home !  Gentle- 
men, I  have  lectured  to  crowds  of  poor  folks  in  a  great  many  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  and  very  seldom  did  I  find  any  one 
who  had  ever  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  earth  turning  on  an 
axis,  and  much  less  of  its  going  around  the  sun.  So  carefiilly  are  they 
edocated  at  home^  that  such  notions  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their 
heads.  The  frightful  doctrines  I  have  been  speaking  of  this  afternoon, 
aie  unknown  to  them.  In  fact,  they  are  all  Anti- World-Turners,  new 
as  the  Society  seems  to  be  in  this  country.  I  am  the  pioneer  of  truth 
on  this  continent,  and  as  such  have  met  with  revilings  and  persecutions ; 
but  I  bear  them  all  patiently  and  submissively,  and  am  proud  that  I 
am  permitted  to  ocdupy  the  high  position  which  I  now  do.  Gentlemen, 
these  outlandish  doctrines  were  widely  promulgated  by  that  crazy 
English  philosopher.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  although  it  was  an  English- 
man who  planted  these  seeds  of  discord  and  wickedness,  you  must 
remember,  for  the  credit  of  my  native  country,  that  it  is  also  an  English-  • 
man  who  is  endeavoring  to  eradicate  them.' 

We  thought  we  had  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lean's  speech,  but  find 
we  were  mistaken.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  other  evils  in  the 
world,  beside  these  monstrous  ideas,  and  hit  Bachelors'  Clubs  and 
Young  Men's  Associations  pretty  hard ;  and  also  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  he  boasted,  was  an  evil  which  did 
not  exist  in  Old  England.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  he  remarked 
that  if  any  one  would  like  to  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject  under 
disenssion,  he  would  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  information  in  his 
power.  But  the  audience  did  not  seem  to  be  very  curious,  and  soon 
dispersed. 

Mr.  Lean  for  a  long  time  hoped  that  he  had  made  an  impression ; 
but  if  he  had,  it  did  not  remain  long.  He  got  his  speech  printed,  but 
could  not  raise  even  a  newspaper-xaKo.  on  the  subject. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  mass-meeting,  domestic  difiiculties  began 
to  arise  in  Mr.  Lean's  family.  Ezekiel  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
very  pretty  daughter  of  'Squire  Timmons,  (who,  by  the  way  —  and  we 
will  now  let  the  reader  into  a  little  secret  — was  the  young  lady  from 
whom  the  un£>rtunate  Mr.  Green  escaped  so  narrowly ;)  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  believing  the  afiection  to  be  mutual. 

Now,  'Squire  Timmons  and  Mr.  Lean  were  deadly  enemies,  and 
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neither  would  consent  to  the  match ;  and  as  pretty  Lucy  would  not 
marry  without  her  father*s  permission,  Ezekiel  was  in  despair.  He 
moped  around  the  house  for  a  few  days,  occasionally  hinting  that  if  he 
coidd  not  mairy  Lucy  Timmons,  he  would  remain  a  bachelor,  and  at 
last  openly  avowed  his  determination  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Bachelors'  Club.  His  father  stormed  in  vain.  Zeke's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  he  did  as  he  wished.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Club,  who  drank  a  double  portion  of  brandy-and-water,  and  smoked 
twice  the  usual  number  of  segars,  in  honor  of  the  new  comer. 

Zeke,  even  after  he  had  gained  his  membership,  did  not  seem  much  * 
happier  than  before.  At  home,  he  was  scolded  and  talked  at  by  his 
father,  on  account  of  having  joined  so  sinful  a  set ;  and,  at  the  Club, 
he  was  laughed  at  for  the  peculiar  opinions  expressed  by  himself  and 
sire.  To  free  himself  from  one  source  of  trouble,  he  resolved  to  forfeit 
his  membership  in  the  *  Anti- World-Turning  Society.'  Having  an- 
nounced,his  resolution  to  his  father,  that  worthy  man,  in  his  excessive 
wrathfulness,  turned  him  out  of  house  and  home,  and  for  a  time  dis- 
owned him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senior  Mr.  Lean  was  prosecuting  some  delicate 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  was,  as  I  believe  has  been  already 
stated,  a  widower ;  and  he  had  lately  been  enamored  ^ith  the  pro- 
ductive farm  of  a  widow,  *  fat,  fair,  and  forty,'  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  may  have  been  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  lady  hei^ 
self;  but  certes  it  is,  that  such  was  his  love  of  the  farm,  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  it,  encumbered  with  the  widow  and  her  two  children. 
He  prosecuted  his  suit  with  great  vigor,  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  The  widow  and  he  were  often  seen  riding  side  by  side,  on 
fine  moon-light  evenings,  in  Mr.  Lean^s  large  box-sleigh ;  and  the  gos- 
sips of  the  neighborhood  had  already  settled  it  among  themselves  that 
it  was  to  be  a  match. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  referred  to,  the  horses,  foolishly  taking  it  into 
their  heads  to  run  away,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  tongue  out  of 
the  sleigh.  There  were  no  means  of  repairing  it  at  hand,  and  they 
were  two  miles  from  any  house,  and  five  from  the  widow's. 

The  night  was  most  piercingly  cold,  and  the  snow  a  foot  deep. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  lady  was  not,  certainly,  able  to  walk 
home,  and  he  did  not  like  to  leave  her  to  go  iot  assistance. 

At  last,  as  there  was  no  other  way  to  do,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  one  of  the  horses  and  ride  back  after  a  cutter.  Just  as  he  was 
starting,  he  heard  the  welcome  jingle  of  sleigh-bells,  and  soon  Mr. 
Noddledumps  appeared  in  sight.  I  have  often,  since  then,  heard  hixn 
declare  that  he  did  n't  know  what  imderthe  sim,  or  moon  either,  induced 
him  to  take  that  long,  cold,  moon-light  ride.  It  is  my  belief,  however, 
that  it  was  his  destiny,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  succmnb  to  it. 

Mr.  Lean  immediately  hailed  him,  and  politely  requested  the  loan  of 
his  horse  and  cutter  to  take  the  lady  home,  which  Mr.  Noddleduxnps 
gruffly  refused.  He  could  not  decline,  however  —  fearful  as  he  waa  of 
widows  in  general  —  to  take  this  one  to  her  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  it  certainly  did  come  to  pass, 
that  Mr.  Noddl^dumps'  horse  stood  at  the  widow's  fence  for  nearly  two 
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hooiB  that  evening.  The  next  eyening,  at  the  Club,  he  was  ohfierved 
to  deLiver  his  experience  with  leas  gusto  than  usual,  and  to  leave  out 
the  warning  about  the  widows  entirely. 

Two  or  three  evenings  during  the  next  week,  he  might  have  been 
found  at  Mrs.  Moigan's  fireside  ;  and  at  the  next  club-meeting  he  was 
80  silent  as  if  he  had  never  made  any  '  escape.'  At  the  next,  he  was 
absent  —  a  thing  heretofore  unheard  of;  and  at  the  next,  Tom  Johnson 
opened  the  meeting  by  reading  fiom  liie  village-newspaper,  the  mar- 
riage of  Nicodemus  Noddledumps,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Marv  Ann  Morgan  I 

This  was  the  first  intimation  the  Club  had  received  of  the  awful 
news,  and  for  a  time  all  were  silent.  It  seemed  as  if  some  terrible 
misfortune  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  them.  They  could  scarcely 
realize  that  their  veperable  president, '  Old  Nick,'  who  had  counselled 
and  advised  them  fi>r  two  long  years ;  who  had  passed  through  so  many 
trials  ;  whom  they  had  so  long  looked  up  to  as  one  safely  moored  in  the 
harbor  of  celibacy ;  that  he  should  have  been  torn  from  that  goal  of  happy 
bachelorhood  to  which  his  whole  life  had  tended ;  that '  0],d  Nick '  was 
an  '  Old  Bach.'  no  longer,  but  Nicodemns  Noddledumps,  Esq.,  the  ten- 
der husband  of  a  blooming  wife,  and  the  happy  step-father  of  two 
angel-children,  was  indeed  incredible. 

Ezekiel,  as  the  youngest  member,  having  less  appreciation  of  their 
common  misfortune,  was  the  first  speaker.    He  remarked : 

*  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  elect  another  President.' 

This  remark,  simple  as  it  was,  seemed  to  remove  the  charm  which 
held  them  spell-bound,  and  in  an  instant  the  clatter  was  as  intense  as 
the  silence  had  been  before.  This  was  quickly  quelled,  however,  by 
the  Secretary,  who,  using  his  heel  as  a  gavel,  and  the  floor  as  a  sound- 
ing-board, made  such  strenuous  exertions  to  procure  order,  that  he 
knocked  all  the  plastering  firom  the  ceiling  of  the  room  immediately 
beneath  him,  which  little  accident  lightened  his  pocket  of  the  sum  of 
$5.56,  which  loss,  as  he  aflerward  remarked,  should  have  been  borne 
by  the  Club.  Order  being  restored,  and  a  ballot  taken,  it  was  found 
that  Thomas  Johnson  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair.  He 
made  a  speech  upon  the  desertion  of  their  late  President ;  but  it  was 
noticed  l^  the  Club  that  he  did  not  denounce  matrimony  with  his  usual 
fluency. 

Mr.  Lean,  Sen.,  saw  the  notice  of  the  marriage  also,  and  for  a  short 
time  showed  more  anger  than  was  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
member  of  the  august  body  of  Anti*  World-Turners; 

His  rage  soon  settled  down  into  seemingly  inconsolable  grief,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  need  of  a  companion;  He  proposed  to 
Ezekiel  that,  if  he  would  leave  the  Club,  he  would  again  receive  him, 
and  even  give  his  consent  to  his  marriage.  Ezekiel  willingly  accepted 
the  proposition;  and  was  soon  reinstated  in  his  old  quarters.  His 
father's  hatred  to  the  Bachelors'  Club  had  greatly  increased  since  the 
fatal  interference  of  Mr.  Noddledumps  in  his  matrimonial  afiairs,  and 
he  railed  at  them  continually. 

About  this  time,  'Squire  Timmons  began  to  entertam  hopes  of  im- 
mortalizing himself  on  the  floors  of  Congress ;  and,  with  such  antici- 
it  became  him  to  feel,  or  at  least  to  express,  a  univeraal 
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friendsliip  with  mankind,  and  an  especial  beneyolence  of  feeling 
toward  ihe  inhabitants  of  White-Oak  and  vicinity ;  and  his  memory 
being  at  that  time,  fortunately,  engrossed  with  the  recollectionB  of  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Washington,  Jefierson,  and  other  presidents,  and  his 
mind  being  fully  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  those  wonderful 
speeches  which  were  to  inmiortalize  himself  and  astonish  mankind, 
he  forgot  all  ancient  petty  grudges  against  the  Lean  &nily,  and  cmi- 
sented  to  the  union  of  his  £ughter  with  Ezekiel. 

When  the  Club  again  met,  it  was  afler  EzekieFs  marriage ;  and  as 
they  were  debating  upon  the  spreading  disafiection  in  their  ranks,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  President  that  the  Club  should  be  dissolved,  as  most  of 
the  members  were  inclined  to  desert.  One  Old  Bach,  affirmed  that  no 
more  of  the  disafiected  remained  in  the  ranks.  Whereupon  Mr.  John- 
son very  gravely  stated  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  them  all  at  his 
wedding,  three  weeks  from  that  evening.  This  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  Club  was  dissolved  forthwith.  &K>n  after  this,  the  White-Oak 
Young  Men's  Association  died  a  natural  death ;  Mr.  Auguste  Alter,  its 
founder  and  supporter,  having  betaken  himself  to  other  parts,  to 
enlighten  other  communities  and  establish  other  associations. 

As  for  Mr.  Lean,  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  widow  and  her  farm 
grew  less  and  less,  but  has  never  entirely  disappeared.  Even  to  this 
4ay,  when  he  is  travelling  in  that  direction,  he  sighs  as  he  easts  his  eye 
over  the  broad  fields  now  in  the  possession  of  *  that  willainous  scoun- 
drel, Noddledumps.'  The  two  associations  which  disturbed  him  so 
greatly,  being  removed,  there  was  nothing  to  distract  his  mind  or  to 
prevent  him  promulgating  the  (to-be)  immortal  doctrines  of  the  '  Anti- 
World-Turners.'  Not  having  remarkable  success  in  his  ovm  neighbor- 
hood, he  resolved  to  travel,  and  give  pubHc  lectures  ;  at  which  occupa- 
tion he  is  now  engaged.  His  adventures,  if  collected,  would  fill  a 
large  and  interesting  volume ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long, 
some  enterprising  compiler  will  make  them  pubhc. 


*TO      AN      ABSENT      WIFE.' 

Come  I  come!  cornel 
For,  oh  I  why  should  you  roam. 
When  your  heart's  chosen  mate  is  awaiting, 
Like  a  bird  in  his  nest, 
With  a  lone  watchful  rest, 
All  his  gay  social  pleasures  abating  ? 
While  he  dreams  in  his  soul  all  the  night  and  the  day 
Of  his  union  again  with  his  mate  far  away. 

Gomel  cornel  come! 
To  make  happy  our  home 
That  in  anticipation  is  buildinp^ ; 
All  the  frame-work  is  done, 
The  rich  trimming  begun, 
And  your  gay  smile  will  serve  ^r  the  gilding ! 
Then,  my  soul's  idol,  come,  with  our  dJar  baby-boy, 
And  my  lone  heart  will  bask  hi  the  sun-shine  of  joy. 
JTew-  York,  OdL  1, 1851  GaoaQa  W.  Emorr. 
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THE      THBEF      HALO'S 


*  Is  tt»  iMt  *^iiwrle8n  ^;fgiM<i«,' In  la  ntlcle  <m  «Aimoepberte  Xl«etri^^^ 
HBM  twwtj  yati*  dnoe,  during  a  violent  rnow-storm,  three  men  were  leen  eroedag  one  of  onr 
I  HTStvponn  bridge,  eeeh  with  n  drde  of  light  ebont  hie  heedL* 

Hots  to  ram  Ebxtob. 


Thb  riyer  roared  and  foamed  below, 
And  wildly  beat  the  drifting  apow, 
As  paased  three  men,  with  toUing  tread, 
Bach  with  bright  beams  around  his  head. 


So  walked,  witii  waj-wom  feet;  and  dow, 
The  aainta;  long  centoriea  ago^ 
With  gkniea  which  the  artiata  old 
Have  shadowed  forth  by  rajB  of  gold. 


Had  the  old  ages  come  again? 
And  walked  t&e  saints  once  more  with  men  ? 
Whose  touch  should  make  the  suffering  whde  - 
Whose  Toice  should  rouse  tiie  lifeless  soul? 


These  flamfaig  halos  might  not  stay ; 
The  brilliant  promise  passed  away ; 
The  earth  is  waiting  now,  as  then. 
The  Toioe  to  rouse  the  souls  of  men. 


But  let  us  idly  wait  no  more, 
But  gather  strength  like  theirs  of  yore^ 
And  with  a  saintly  zeal  and  fidtii, 
Puraue  the  Chbist of  Naaareth: 


With  eyes  that  never  look  behind. 
With  love  that  graqn  all  human-kind. 
And  souls  left  open  to  admit 
The  impulse  of  the  Ihfihits. 


Thus  shall  old  ages  come  again, 

And  saints  shall  walk  once  more  with  men ; 

Their  fitoes  luminous  with  truth. 

And  holiness,  and  endless  youth. 
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THE    WILL-O'-THE-WISP:    A    SENECA    LEGEND. 


»T     OBA.BLBB     ALDBXCH. 

*  Lo  I  the  poor  Indlaa,  whose  nntntored  mlod 
BeeB  OoD  in  doada,  or  bean  Him  in  the  wind.* 

A  SHORT  distance  below  the  Indian  village  of  Cold  Spring,  in  the 
county  of  Cattaraugus,  State  of  New-York,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Alleghany  Eiver,  there  is  a  small  lake  or  pond,  finrned  of  the  waters 
of  an  extenfiive  marsh.  The  lake  is  filled  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and,  having  no  outlet,  its  waters  become  stagnant  and  disco- 
lored. Their  sombre  hue  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
almost  or  quite  fathomless.  At  times  strange  lights  may  be  seen  float- 
ing above  the  surface,  and  gliding  about  in  various  directions.  Though 
easily  accounted  for  upon  scientific  principles,  they  have  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  unlettered  red-man  with  feelinp  of  superstitious  dread. 
The  aborigines  have  a  curious  legend  concerning  this  strange  '  will-o^- 
the-wisp,'  which  was  once  related  to  me  by  an  old  copper-colored  friend, 
as  we  were  seated  upon  a  little  knoll  at  Uie  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Years  have  passed  since  its  narration,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  its  substance  was  as  follows  : 

Many  hundreds  of  moons  since,  long  before  the  pale-faces  were 
known  to  the  red-man,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  dwelt  upon  the  beauti- 
ful savannah  at  Brady's-Bend,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  They  were  peaceable,  industrious,  and  subsisted  by 
agriculture,  and  the  simple  arts  of  peace,  and  not,  like  many  of  their 
neighbors,  by  the  shedding  of  blood  in  hunting  and  wax.  They  delighted 
in  athletic  sports,  and  games  of  various  kinds,  and  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  the  feats  of  dexterity  customary  among  the  Indians.  They  fre- 
quently invited  the  membeis  of  other  tribes  to  compete  with  them  at 
their  festive  gatherings.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  sad  accident  oc- 
curred, by  which  a  Seneca  warrior  lost  his  life.  Though  purely  an 
accident,  this  aflair  exasperated  his  friends,  who  determined  to  wr^ik  a 
fearful  revenge  upon  their  peaceful  neighbors. 

Accordingly,  a  band  of  Senecas  armed  themselves  for  the  war-path, 
and,  floating  down  the  majestic  Alleghany  to  the  ill-fated  village,  at- 
tacked it  with  unrelenting  fury.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  old 
and  young,  male  and  female  ensued.  Only  one  of  the  tribe,  ft  dark- 
eyed,  beautiful  maiden  was  saved  firom  the  general  destruction.  She 
had  been  seen  and  admired  on  a  previous  occasion  by  a  young  Seneoa 
brave,  who  successfully  exerted  himself  to  bear  her  away  unhurt  fironx 
,  the  scene  of  slaughter. 

When  the  marauding  party  returned,  the  Indian  girl,  sorrowful  and 
weeping,  was  carried  to  the  northern  home  of  her  captor.  In  a  few 
days  she  found  herself  among  his  fiiends  at  Che-ai^shung-gau-tati. 
(Cold-spring,)  who  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  dispel  the 
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clouds  which  enyeloped  her  brow.  But  their  efibrts  were  of  no  avaiL 
Though  she  had  pzeYiously  admired  her  captor,  and  had  longed  to  share 
his  fertones,  she  now,  as  the  slayer  of  her  kindred  and  the  desolator  of 
her  home,  conceived  for  him  the  most  intense  hatred  and  disgust.  She 
earnestly  desired  to  return  to  her  home,  though  she  knew  that  naught 
hat  desolation  and  loneliness  would  meet  her  sight  —  and  mingle  her 
tears  with  the  ashes  of  her  loved  and  lost  ones,  She  was  closely 
watched,  however,  and  jfor  a  time  it  was  futile  to  entertain  any  idea 
of  attempting  to  escape. 

Bat  at  length,  to  her  great  delight,  a  seemingly  favorable  oppor- 
tonity  presented  itself.  The  family  in  which  she  Uved  became  engaged 
in  making  sugar  the  spring  after  her  capture,  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
lake.  Her  captor,  who  intended  soon  to  claim  her  for  his  wife,,  had 
built  a  light  birchen-canoe  to  float  upon  its  placid  waters,  and  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  riding  in  this  fairy  vessel  during  the  calm  evenings  of  the 
early  spring.  A  torch-light  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  made  every  object 
visible  for  many  a  rod  around  them.  These  little  excursions,  had  her 
heart  been  there,  would  have  been  delightful  and  romantic  indeed  ;  but 
she  cherished  a  burning  desire  for  revenge,  which  she  determined  to  gra- 
tify at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  murky  evening,  while  they  were  gliding  over  the  lake,  and  he 
was  using  every  artifice  to  win  her  afiections  and  dispel  the  gloomy  feel- 
ings which  he  knew  were  making  her  unhappy,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  murdering  him,  escaping  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  making  her  way 
home  as  best  she  could.  When  his  back  was  turned  in  paddling  the 
boat,  she  raised  a  stone  hatchet  which  lay  at  her  feet,  and,  striking  him 
a  severe  blow  upon  his  temple,  he  fell,  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  into 
the  yielding  waters,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  No  sooner  had  she 
begun  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  prospect  of  escape,  than  a  gur- 
gling sound  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  aroused  her  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  filling  with  water.  In  falling  over-board,  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered Indian,  by  its  weight,  had  in  some  manner  broken  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  frail  structure,  through  which  the  waters  poured  with 
fearful  rapidity.  She  shrieked  for  help,  and  endeavored  to  stay  the 
rnshing  waters  with  her  garments,  but  in  vain.  The  boat  sunk,  the 
Hght  was  extinguished,  and  the  unfortunate  maiden  and  her  lover  slept 
Bide  by  side  beneath  the  darksome  waters  of  the  Indian  lake. 

Many  of  the  old  Indians  aver,  that  firequently  in  the  calm,  still  even- 
ings of  the  wanner  portions  of  the  year,  the  ghosts  of  the  unfortunate 
maiden  and  her  lover  revisit  the  lonely  tarn  where  this  dreadful  tragedy 
occurred,  and  that  the  scene  of  their  departure  to  the  spirit-land  is  re- 
enacted  with  graphic  fidelity.  Upon  such  occasions  they  are  seen  glid- 
ing along  in  a  phantom  canoe,  with  a  toreh  at  the  prow.  They  near 
the  centre  of  the  blackened  waters ;  a  scene  of  apparent  confusion 
fflWTiffl ;  splashing  sounds  are  heard,  and  shrieks,  like  those  which  come 
from  the  drowning.  Soon  the  light  sinks  beneath  tho  surface,  and 
■Qence  and  darkness  resume  their  reign  over  '  the  misty  mid-region.' 
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THB      SAILOfi's      BURIAL. 

The  boatswain's  pipe  calls  us  around 

A  brother  sailor's  bier ; 
Hark  1  men-mates,  't  is  a  waming  soand 

Tbiat  breaks  upon  t^e  ear. 

The  sands  of  life  are  running  fitft^ 

Our  yoyage  will  soon  be  o'er ; 
And  we  our  anchor  too  must  cast 

On  Death's  dark,  dreaiy  shore. 

Mess-mates,  upon  our  brother's  breast 

We  '11  pile  no  mouldering  earth ; 
Ko  stone  shall  mark  his  place  of  ros^ 

Nor  chronicle  his  worttu 

The  sea  I  the  seal  the  boundless  sea  I 

We 'U  make  our  bn>ther*s  grave; 
And  peaceful  will  his  slumbers  be 

Beneath  the  emerald  wave. 

The  mighty  billows,  as  they  sweep, 

The  tempest's  awful  roar, 
For  him  a  fitting  dii^  shall  keep 

Till  time  ahall  be  no  mora 

Hark!  harki  tisdcme:  deep ^nks the oone 

Beneath  the  briny  wave^ 
While  onward  speeds  our  gallant  baric, 

In  gladness  from  the  gravei 

Her  flowing  canvas  courts  the  wind 

That  wutB  her  on  her  way ; 
Proudly  she  ploughs  the  mountain  wave. 

And  dashes  through  the  spray. 

So  o'er  life's  sea  we  glide  along, 

While  pleasure  swells  the  sail, 
While  Hope  breathes  forth  her  syren  song 

Upon  the  fragrant  gale. 

But  ah  1  when  Hope's  bright  star  grows  dim, 

When  cares  and  griefe  arise ; 
When  foundering  'neath  the  weight  of  sin, 

Upward  we  turn  our  eyes : 

Ungrateful,  while  the  world  can  cheer, 

We  seek  not  Heaven  by  prayer; 
But  when  the  hour  of  death  draws  near 

We  ask  for  mercy  there.  Robibt  T.  VAOooim. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


FtMB  DoiircB :  being  Toxt  Fudge's  Record  of  the  Same.    In  Fortj  Chapter*.    B7 
Is  HutyBi..    In  two  Toluxnea :  pp.  492.    New- Yoric :  Chablbi  Scsibkbb. 

OuB  readera,  ^ho  haye  followed  the  *  Fudge  Doings*  through  succesave 
nnmbers  of  tids  Mftgazine  wili  not  expect,  nor  need,  anj  extended  reference 
to  the  Tolumes  before  a&  We  have  but  to  say  that  they  are  well  printed, 
and  embelliahed  with  portraits,  by  Dablet,  of  old  Solomon  and  yonng 
WASHncoTOH  FuDGX,  which,  to  their  yery  signatures,  are  fiuthfol  OlostratioDS 
of  thdr  characters,  as  drawn  by  the  author.  As  showing  ICr.  Mitchxll's 
pupooe  in  the  work,  we  annex  the  'Letter  of  Dedication '  to  Dr.  B.  Fon- 
DTCB  Babxxb,  a  metropolitan  physician  and  surgeon  of  rare  professional 
merit  and  fiut-rising  &me : 

'Mt  Dkax  DoofOB :  When  I  began  the  pepera  which  make  op  these  Tolmnes,  I  had 
no  intention  of  giring  them  the  form  of  a  storj ;  I  purposed  on! j  a  short  series  of 
AHfhfiT,  in  the  comae  of  which  I  hoped  to  set  forth  some  of  the  harms  and  haauds 
of  tiring  too ihat — whether  on  the  Areniie,  or  in  Paris;  and  some  of  the  adTantages 
of  an  old>fiMhianed  coontiy  rearing. 

<It  acwmcd  to  me  that  there  was  an  American  disposition  to  tmatin  Coantsand  Coal- 
slo^s,  in  genealogies  and  idle  gentlemen,  which  might  come  to  work  harm ;  and  which 
would  aafelj  hear  the  tooeh  of  a  little  good-natnred  raillery.  Bjtheadyiceof  mjpab* 
lishcr —  who  thinks,  like  moat  people  now-ardays,  that  the  old-&8hioned  race  of  essaj- 
leaders  is  nearij  extinct — I  worked  into  mj  papeia  the  shadow  of  a  plot,  and  hare 
ftOowed  it  np^  in  a  somewhat  shniBing  manner,  to  the  dose. 

'The  whole  aflSur  tooehes  npon  matters  of  monej  and  of  morals,  which  we  haye 
freqocntlj  talked  orer  bj  your  flze-side,  with  a  good  deal  of  nnanimitj  of  opinion.  I 
lUnk  70a  will  agree  with  most  of  my  sentiments^  and  only  diai^proTe  of  the  way  in 
which  I  hare  set  them  down.  Indeed,  I  wish  ss  mnch  ss  yon  that  the  book  had  been 
better  made^  with  more  current  of  incident  and  mora  carefbl  management  of  chara^ 
ten.  Bat  it  has  been  written,  yoo  know,  onder  a  thousand  interruptions ;  some  chap- 
ters date  from  a  ooantry  homestead,  othcra  from  yonr  own  hospitable  roof;  still  others 
hare  been  thrown  together  in  the  interrals  of  trayel  through  Italy,  Switierland,  and 
Fmee.  I  have  seen  no '  proofr ; '  and  hare  trusted  Tery  much  (and  rery  fortunately) 
to  tbekind  cotreotions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Clamk,  of  the  KvxcKnBOCKXB  Maqazihb.  I 
know  it  is  a  pitiihl  thing  finr  a  writer  to  make  excuses  fior  his  own  neglect;  and  I  do  it 
mow,  less  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  hearing  from  the  public,  than  of  winning  your 
pmate  charity. 

'Bach  as  the  tdIosmb  sra^  howsrer,  I  dedicate  them  to  you. 

TOL.   XLT.  12 
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*  Once  more,  I  want  to  guard  jou  against  the  error  of  thinking,  from  anj  tone  of 
satire  which  maj  belong  to  the  book,  that  the  writer  is  wanting  in  regard  for  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  good  people  who  lire  around  you.  I  daim,  you  know,  to  be  an  adopted  son 
of  your  city ;  and  it  is  a  claim  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  can  nerer  fbrget  the  kindnesses 
which  hare  met  me  there ;  and  whose  recollection  brings  a  pleasant  home  feeling  to  my 
heart  whenerer  I  catch  sight  of  Trinity  spire  lifting  oyer  the  houses. 

'  There  seems  to  me  a  world-wide  heartiness  about  Kew-York  which  promotes  a  larger 
hospitality  for  opinions,  and  for  people,  than  belongs  to  any  other  American  city  that  1 
know.  New-Yorkers  wear  their  hearts — like  their  purses  —  wide  open.  They  may 
0dl  into  errors ;  but  they  are  true  American  errors  of  a  generous  liberality.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  tiie  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  use  large  trust  toward  all  men :  New- 
Yorkers  may  lose  by  it,  in  their  purses,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  their  homes ;  but  the 
loss  eyen  seems  to  me  worthier  than  the  gain,  which  is  secured  by  a  dose-eyed  soa- 
pidon  and  a  prudent  inhospitality.  * 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  are  now  fairly  domesticated  in  that  Prince  of  American  dtiea- 
X  know  that  you  will  find  your  way  in  it  to  fiime  and  to  fortune ;  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  wear  always  your  old  cheerfulness  of  look,  howeyer  rare  may  proye  the  epi- 
demics.' 


Htpatia  :  OE,  New  Foes  wrrn  ak  Old  Face.  By  Charlbs  Sjxgslet,  Jr.,  Rector  of 
Eyersley,  Author  of  *  Alton  Lookb,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  In  one  ydnme :  pp.  487. 
Boston :  Ceosbt,  Nichols  and  Compimt. 

We  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  it  should  so  soon  have  passed  to  a  second.  It  is  a  beaatifbl 
romance ;  snch  an  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  as  would  have  delighted 
the  pure  taste  of  the  lamented  author  of  the  *  Letters  from  Palmyra.'  We 
take  the  following  synopsis  of  its  character  and  contents  from  the  last 
*  Christian  Examirwr^^  a  spirited  and  yarlous  number  of  an  always  excellent 
publication : 

'  The  scene  is  laid  principally  in  Alexandria,  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Bomaa 
Kmpire  was  then  hastening  to  decay.  Naught  could  saye  it  finom  the  fate  which  a^^ 
of  oppression  and  corruption  had  destined  for  it.  But  era  it  fell,  it  reodyed  in  Christ- 
ianity the  source  of  a  higher  drilization  for  the  new  Europe  whidi  should  arise. 
Phoenix-like,  firom  its  ruins.  Still,  as  the  growth  of  Christianity  kept  pace  with  the 
dedine  of  Rome,  it  was  not  nnnatunl  that  some  should  connect  ^h»  two  in  their  minds 
as  cause  and  efiect,  or  deem  that  a  return  to  the  old  gods  would  bring  back  the  old 
heroism  and  glory.  Of  such  was  Htpatia,  the  beautifiil  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
nnd  hence  arose  a  bitter  hostility  between  her  and  Ctbil,  tiie  ambitiiitis  patriarch  of 
the  Christians  in  that  city.  This  resulted  at  last  in  the  murder  of  HxPAnA,  by  a  mob 
of  the  partisans  of  Ctrzl,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  atrosions  baxbarity.  Oar 
author  has  connected  this  eyent  with  the  attempt  of  HnsAOLiAK,  Co«nt  of  Africa,  to 
seize  the  throne  of  the  feeble  Kmperor  Honobius.  Oanvm,  Prefect  of  Alexandria^ 
designs  to  ayail  himself  of  this  struggle,  to  shake  off  his  own  allegianoe  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  assume  the  soyereignty  of  all  the  African  provinces ;  and  Htfa- 
TiA,  though  detesting  him,  consents  to  accept  his  hand,  and  aid  bis  rebellion,  her  object, 
as  far  as  acknowledged  to  herself  being  the  oyerthrow  of  Christianity,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  heathenism.  But  Hbracuan  is  defeated,  and  the  Alexandrian  plot,  artfoUy 
countermined  by  Ctstl,  is  allowed  to  reach  its  fhU  deyek>pment»  only  to  be  the  more 
totally  and  disgracefully  oyerthrown.  Then  comes  the  vengeance  of  the  populace  upon 
Htpatia.  Other  leading  characters  of  the  book  are  PHxi.AMnaBr,  a  young  monk  from 
the  Thebaid  desert,  in  search  of  adventure,  truth,  and  a  long^lost  sister;  Pslagia,  tlie 
sister,  a  lady  of  easy  virtue,  who  becomes  in  the  end  a  reduis  of  extraordinaiy  sano- 
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tUj ;  ft  part  J  of  Goths,  who  more  among  the  dwarfed  succeason  of  ancient  greatnen 
with  the  port  of  the  world's  acknowledged  masters;  and  last^  thoogh  not  leasts 
Raphasl  Abbn-Ezba,  an  Alezandriao  Jew,  and  his  mother  MiaiAM. 

'The  interest  of  the  work  is  not  chieflj  in  the  heroine,  still  less  in  Philammoit,  the 
apparent  hero.  .  .  .  The  true  hero  of  the  book  is  Raphau.  Abbit-Ebra.  In  him 
are  exemplified  the  straggles  of  a  refined  intelleci  to  attain  the  tmth,  amid  the  erron 
with  which  it  is  encumbered  in  a  degenerate  age.  He  engages  oar  respect  eren  from 
the  firsts  and  at  length  oar  deep  sjmpathj  and  lore.  Ctbu.  too,  the  proud  and  politic 
archbishop ;  Obbstbs,  the  prefect,  whose  indolence  is  onlj  awakened  to  action  bj  the 
hope  of  empire,  bat  who,  when  thus  aroosed,  works  with  as  much  cunning  and  as  little 
principle  as  anj  man  who  ever  orer-reached  his  own  aims ;  Y ictobia,  the  noble  Christ- 
ian daughter,  whose  bright  &ith  raises  Abbn-Ezba's  heart  from  <  the  bottom  of  the 
abjas,'  and  gires  him  a  hope  and  an  aim  for  which  to  live ;  the  careless  Amalbio,  the 
more  thonghtful  Wolf,  the  fhul  bat  loving  Pblagia  —  all  these  are  creations  of  a  high 
order  of  merit  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  Hibiam ,  the  old  Jewish  leader  of  the  plot 
In  her  the  character  of  the  soothsayer,  almost  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Solo- 
Mox,  and  ruler  among  the  rulers  of  men,  is  blended  with  so  much  that  is  reyolting, 
that  its  dignity  is  loet;  and  we  retain  only  a  disgust,  which  makes  us  regret  to  find  in 
her  the  mother  of  the- noble  Abbk-Ezba.' 

The  great  lesson  Uught  by  '  Htpatia  '  is,  *to  beware  of  a  philosophy 
which  merges  God  in  nature,  virtue  in  sentiment,  and  common-sense  in  a 
parade  of  words.'  We  find  portrayed  in  the  volume  the  *  civilization  that 
forgets  justice  and  equity ;  and  read  the  warning  that  such  a  dvilization 
must  be  near  its  doom.' 


Thb  I^ra  ov  HoBAca  Obbblvt,  Editor  of  the  '  New •  Torh  THbuns,'  By  J.  Paktok.  In 
one  volume:  With  lUustiations :  pp.  442.  New-Tork:  Published  I7  Masov 
Bbothkbs. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  an  extended  review  of  this  work ;  bat  its 
large  circulation,  and  the  copious  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  its 
pages  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  renders  this  not  only  unnecessary,  bui 
would  make  us  amenable  to  the  charge  of  obtruding  '  Johnht  THOiipaoN^s 
news'  upon  the  publl&  Let  us  therefore,  j^after  again  commending  the 
volume  to  general  perusal,  both  on  acoount  of  variety  and  interest,  and  fbr 
the  important  lesson  which  it  teaches  to  the  indigent  youth  of  our  country,) 
contenl^  ourselves  with  indicating  the  staple  of  its  contents,  from  the  divisions 
adopted  by  the  author,  premising  that  we  have  his  assurance,  which  we  did 
not  need,  that  *the  book  is  as  true  as  he  could  make  it,'  and  that '  nothing 
has  been  inserted  or  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  making  out  a  case ' :  '  The 
Scotch-Izjsh  of  New-Hampshire ; '  ^  Ancestors,  parentage,  birth ; '  *  Early 
childhood;'  'His  Father  Ruined;'  < Removal  to  Vermont;'  'At  West- 
Haven,  Vermpnt;'  'Apprenticeship;'  'He  Wanders;'  'Arrival  in  New* 
York;'  'From  Office  to  Office;'  '  The  First  Penny  Paper,  and  who  thoo^t 
of  it;'  'Editor  of  the  New-Torker;'  'The  Jefifersonian;"  The  Log-Cabin;' 
'T1FPECANO8  and  TvLSB  too;'  'Starts  the  TrUnine;'  'The  TrUnine  and 
Fourierism;'  'The  TrUnine's  Second  Year;'  'The  Tribune  and  J.  Fnn- 
HOBB  Coofsr;'  'Maroabbt  Fuller;'  'Editorial  Repartees;'  'Eighteen 
Forty*Eight;'  'Three  Months  in  Congress;'  'Association  in  the  TribwM 
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Office;'  'On  the  Platform;'  'Hints  Toward  Reforms;'  *  Three  Iffmitfas  in 
Europe ; '  '  Day  and  Night  in  the  Tribune  Office ; '  '  Position  and  Influence 
of  HoBACB  Gsbelet;  '  'Appearance,  Manners,  Habits.'  One  can  easilj  see 
the  wide  scope  of  the  book  from  the  foregoing  syllabus.  The  engrayings, 
five  in  number,  are  a  full-length  portrait  of  Gbxblbt,  (m  the  old  white  coat,) 
his  axTiTal  in  the  city,  his  birth-place,  the  Tillage-school,  and  the  editor  in 
his  sanctum.    The  yolume  is  well  printed. 


Mili-Stonbb  in  cub  LiraJouaimr.  Br  Bamqbl  Omood,  Aathor  of  <Tbe  Hearth- 
stone/ '  God  with  MeiL*  *  Stodtes  in  CoristUn  Biognphj/  etc  In  one  rolome :  pp. 
307.    New-Tork :  D.  Applbtov  akd  Com pakt. 

In  a  yery  brief  reference  to  this  exceedingly  pleasant  yolume  —  and  by 
this  term  we  mean  something  deeper  and  more  feryent  in  many  respects  than 
the  word  oonyeys — we  haye  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  its  character. 
Since  our  last  number  was  issued,  howeyer,  we  haye  read  it  again  —  eyery 
chapter  of  it ;  and  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  our  not  limited  famfly-cirde ; 
and  the  domestic  yerdict  is  unanimous.  We  fully  agree  with  a  contemporay 
reyiewer,  of  the  first  class,  who  justly  describes  Mr.  Osgood  as  combining 
in  his  style  'a  scholar's  learning  with  the  direct  and  practical  instruction 
which  meets  the  wants  of  common  men ;  and  in  his  mode  of  treating  his 
chosen  themes,  he  passes  naturally  from  a  solemn  to  a  pleasing  strain.  As 
the  basis  of  his  intellectual  culture,  he  has  a  wide  catholicity  and  a  gene- 
rous purpose,  which  make  him  an  eclectic  of  the  safest  and  most  nsefol 
kind.  The  marked  periods  and  incidents  of  human  life  form  the  themes  of 
the  yolume,  which  lead  uq  forth  into  public  scenes  of  experience  and  con- 
flict The  true  test  of  the  practical  yalue  of  such  essajrs  depends  upon  their 
healthfUlness  of  spirit,  their  freedom  from  eyery  tinge  of  personal  disap- 
pointment or  indiyidual  eccentricity,  and  their  fidelity  to  life's  great  lessons, 
as  they  are  presented  to  those  who  liye  under  much  the  same  common  in- 
fluence.' Tried  by  this  test,  we  must  pronounce  a  warm  encomium  on  this 
volume.  Its  spirit  is  sedate  but  genial.  Some  exquisite  thoughts  and  deli- 
cate fiindes  gleam  over  its  pages,  and  continually  remind  us  that  its  themes, 
though  of  the  oldest,  are  still  the  least  exhausted,  and  need  only  the  mining- 
tools  of  an  able  and  earnest  mind  to  be  made  to  giye  up  their  precious  trea- 
sures. The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  written  may  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  in  the  modest  and  well-written  prefiu;e :  '  If  this  book  makes  one 
young  man  more  thoughtfbl,  or  one  old  man  more  cheerful,  or  if  it  leads 
one  pilgrim  to  go  on  his  way  more  bravely  and  more  fiuthfully,  with  sober 
memory  as  the  guide  of  his  sanguine  hope,  the  author  will  be  well  repaid.' 
We  make  all  the  extracts  for  which  we  have  space,  from  the  opening  *  diyi- 
sion '  of  the  volume,  *  Companions  by  the  Way,  an  Introductory  Sketch,' 
the  true  spirit  of  which  may  be  inferred  fit)m  this  remark  of  the  author : 
*  Take  from  a  man  all  the  Imowledge  and  strength  that  he  has  received  horn 
asBooiatm^  and  you  strip  him  of  himself,  and  take  his  inmost  life  away.  Be- 
fore using  our  own  eyes,  we  first  see  through  the  eyes  of  others;  and  how- 
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aver  mfttmre  our  Tidon,  there  will  always  be  some  sabjects  that  we  study 
better  by  hearty  sympathy  with  others,  than  by  any  prond  philosophy  of 
our  own.'    Read  the  subjoined,  from  '  School-Days ' : 

'  Bktoxd  oar  riyer  the  Chelsea  shore  rose  by  a  grsceful  slope  to  a  considerable  hiU, 
OTer  whose  shoalders  towered  the  summit  of  anotner  and  distant  hill  that  seemed  to 
oar  boyish  eyes  the  Ter]r  limit  of  the  horixon.  When  leare  was  granted,  one  holiday- 
week,  to  pass  a  day  with  a  play-fellow,  whose  ihther's  ftrm  was  at  the  foot  of  that 
height,  the  little  joamey  rose  mto  the  grandeur  of  tmrel,  and  Lidta.bd  himself  never 
felt  more  proud  of  his  marches.  To  crown  the  whole,  when  our  adrenturous  little 
company  scaled  the  summit^  looked  out  upon  the  fast  ocean,  then  descended  the  oppo- 
site side,  bathed  in  the  sesrsurl^  sad  came  back  laden  with  a  goodly  store  of  luscious 
berries  and  strange  shells,  nerer  was  ALszAXDsa  more  proud  of  his  conquests ; 
althofurh,  tm  we  saw  the  biji;  sails  in  the  offioff,  sweeping  toward  foreign  lands,  we 
knew  uiat  we  had  not  yet  qmte  compassed  the  pobe,  and  could  not  share  his  chaerin 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  riyer  and  that  distant  hill  nad 
appeared  to  bound  our  nniyerse,  and  childish  ss  the  illusion  seemed,  it  is  one  that 
eyay  age  of  life  in  some  way  repeats,  and  as  long  as  we  liye  we  are  oroesinff  some  last 
streun,  or  climbing  some  final  obstacle,  only  to  nnd  broader  waters  and  higher  obsta- 
cles rolltng  and  swelling  before  our  piath.  Sad  blow  to  our  childish  romance  f  our 
mtima  Thule  has  fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  the  stately  hill,  with  its 
graded  house-lots,  figures  among  the  fimcjr^tocks  of  the  land-market 

'  The  bettor  philosophy  that  is  now  fining  ground  is  rescuing  childhood'  from  con- 
iempt,  and  finoiog  traits  of  proridential  wisdom  in  the  play-spirit  that  makes  so  much 
of  toe  poetry  of  our  early  years.  Surely  we  can  neyer  work  well  when  we  forget  to 
play ;  and  I  yerily  belieye  that  some  of  the  worst  traits  and  coarsest  vices  of  our  nation 
come  from  oyer-much  worldly  care  and  utter  neglect  of  healthfol  sports  that  stir  with- 
out inebriation  the  blood  andTnerves.  In  childhood,  the  force  of  nature  educates  us  in 
spite  of  ourselyes,  and  every  genial  play-ground  is  a  monitorial  school  to  teach  the 
muscles,  senses,  and  fiiculties  their  offices.  Our  circle  of  play-fellows  has  disappeared, 
and  many  of  them  have  gone  to  their  graves ;  yet  mature  years  have  but  deepen«l  our 
oonyiction  of  their  power^  and  our  charity  for  their  defecte.  Looking  back  now  with  a 
keen^  eye  for  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  traito  of  enterprise  and  daring 
that  needed  the  arena  only  to  make  their  possessors  fiamous.  Almost  every  boy  was 
distinguished  for  something.  The  biggest  dunce  at  books  was  the  chief  hero  among 
horses,  and  with  his  critical  eye  and  firm  rein  made  the  rest  of  us  fall  abashed  into  the 
baibk-fiTOund  as  he  rode  proudly  by.  Not  a  few  sprightly  natures  tiiat  were  very 
wixaras  in  inventing  sports  for  our  Wednesday  and  Suurday  afternoons,  could  not 
summon  a  single  tp3l  to  their  aid  when  called  up  for  recitation.  The  great  wonder  is, 
that  boys  are  preserved  safe  in  limb  and  life  in  spite  of  their  reckless  pranks.  What 
one  of  OS  now  would,  as  of  old,  venture  at  any  moment's  offer  to  extemporize-  a  tui 
nUop  upon  any  chance  steed,  without  waiting  for  the  saddle ;  and  who  of  us,  who  have 
kept  up  our  acquaintaince  with  salt  water,  can  look  without  a  shudder  now  to  those 
high  wharves  and  buildings  from  which  we  used  to  jump  snd  dive  in  the  merriest 
qport?  Surely  there  is  a  guardian  angel  over  the  bones  as  over  the  heart  of  childhood ; 
and  call  the  beoign  power  'Nature,'  or  some  more  winning  name,  we  must  all  own  its 
nunistiy,  and  be  thankful  for  ite  blessing.' 

Here  is  a  limning,  '  sketched  in,'  as  the  artists  term  it,  yet  assuring  us 

what  the  finished  picture  might  become  with  a  farther  use  of  the  same 

pencil: 

'  I  BSKKiiBBB  creeping  into  a  very  small  place  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  Wbbstir,  as  he 
stood  up  to  g^ve  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  on  Buxkzb  Hill,  and  the 
tones  of  his  majestic  voice  chimed  well  with  the  massive  strength  of  his  brow.  Never 
were  our  people  more  moved  than  when  our  own  representative,  Evxbbtt,  gave  us  the 
first  specimen  of  his  charming  oratory,  not  long  after  he  boro  his  classic  Murels  from 
the  Professor's  chair  of  ease  into  the  dusty  arena  of  political  life.  He  appeared  first  in 
the  procession,  and  astonished  us  by  so  youthful  looks  in  a  man  of  such  name.  He 
was  not  far  from  thirty,  and  bis  cheek  was  full  of  color,  his  eye  brilliant,  his  hair  curl- 
ing, and  to  some  of  us  who  had  not  then  gone  far  in  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he 
leemed  like  a  Pbbioi.18  started  into  life  from  his  marble  sleep  to  charm  our  day.  His 
ontion  was  upon  the  death  of  Adams  and  JsyraBSON;  ana' if  school-boys  bad  been 
umpires,  the  palm  of  sovereign  eloquence  would  have  been  given  him  by  acclamation. 
It  may  be  a  small  thing  to  say  about  so  eminent  a  personage,  but  one  who  was  in 
youth  a  neighbor,  may  testify  of  him,  that  no  man,  probably,  has  ever  figured  in  our 
public  affairs  who  luis  said  so  few  unkind  words,  and  done  so  many  kind  deeds 
sshe.* 
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One  of  those  prictical  jokers  that  are  found  in  erery  college  is  thm  drawn 
by  Mr.  Osooon,  in  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  companions  of  bis  dass : 

*  Our  most  mischieTouB  rogue  soon  finished  his  colledste  career,  and  entered  s 
Iai|^  field  of  enterprise.  He  wss  a  genius  in  his  line,  and  his  room  was  a  complete 
magazine  of  misdtief.  He  kept  on  hand  a  Tarietj  of  fulminating  powders  of  his  own 
manufiusture.  and  often  a  haIf<loien  bomb-shells,  filled  with  water  and  tightlj  corked, 
would  be  hidden  in  his  fire,  to  astound  the  unwitting  visitor  with  the  inoocuooa  jet 
emphatic  explosion  of  cork  and  steam.  His  room  communicated  with  the  cellar  by  a 
trap-door,  which  allowed  the  occupant  free  exit  and  ingress.  If  his  door  were  watched, 
DO  sound  or  sight  indicated  the  inmate's  participation ;  and  some  eager  proctor,  beot 
on  personal  investi|;ation  of  the  premises,  would  be  Teiy  likelT  to  find  the  perpetrator 
of  the  mischief  quietlj  seated  in  his  studjr-chair,  conning  his  Sook  with  the  puritanicsl 

EttTitj  so  habitual  to  his  long  Cmsc  and  straight  hair,  fveiy  bold  prank  that  startled 
e  faculties  of  the  rigilant  Iwetal  Board  was  supposed  to  originate  in  him,  whether 
the  bell  was  tolled  at  midnight  with  no  hand  risible  at  the  rope,  or  the  Ck>mmonB'  knitei 
and  forks  disappeared,  or  a  hogshead  of  molasses  wss  emptied  of  its  sweets  in  the 
Oommons*  kitcmen,  or  the  CoUefre-pump  was  blown  up  br  a  shelL  Our  droll  rogue 
was  of  wholly  another  complexion,  with  a  face  capable  of  as  many  funny  wrinkles  ss 
there  are  leares  in  Pitnch's  Almanac,  and  with  powers  of  legerdemain  and  ventrilo- 
quism that  might  have  made  his  fortune  in  that  craft  He  went  through  his  cooiae 
without  censure,  although  chief  source  of  all  the  milder  practical  jokes ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  in  the  man  of  science  and  the  grave  pitizon,  now,  our  funny  comrade  of 
by-gone  yean.' 

For  the  serenteen  admirable  essays  (the  themes  of  which  we  have  already 
named)  which  follow  this  opening  paper,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Tolume  itself;  being  well  assured  that  our  judgment  *  in  the  premises  *  will 
be  fuUy  sustained  by  that  of  the  public.     ' 


TBI  Nonv-AvniOAN  Rinaw  fbr  the  January  Quarter.    Boston:  CnoeBT,  Nichols 
AKn  GoMPANT :    New- York :  C.  8.  Fkakcis  ANn  Compajvt. 

The  number  preceding  the  present  issue  of  the  '  North- American '  was  a 
very  interesting  one ;  but  our  notice  of  its  seyeral  papers  has  been  *  crowded 
out^'  untQ  it  is  now  *  out  of  due  time.'  The  number  before  us  contains 
twelve  reviews  proper,  (with  a  few  briefer  *  Critical  Notices,')  upon  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  'The  Moorish  Dominion  in  Spain;  'Finished  Lives;' 
'  Greek  Pronunciation ; '  '  The  Transmigration  of  Souls ; '  '  The  Lessons  of 
Modem  History ; '  '  Kanzas  and  Nebraska ; '  '  European  and  American  Uni- 
versities ; '  *  Twanty-Six  Years  in  the  Slave-Trade ; '  *  The  Works  of  George 
Berkeley,  D.D. ; '  '  Neandeb's  Church  History ; '  *  Works  of  Fisher  AitEs ; ' 
and  *  Lord  Mahon's  Last  Volume.'  The  *  Critical  Notices '  are  of  *  Lyteria,' 
George  Ticknob  Citrtis's  '  History  of  the  American  Constitution,'  Thobx- 
ton's  'History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,'  Hart's  'Female  Prose 
Writers  of  America,'  Bishop  Potter's  'Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  (Christ- 
ianity,' with  notices  of  six  other  and  kindred  publications.  Of  the  elabo- 
rate papers  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse  only  those  which  are  of  marked 
interest :  the  one  on  Bishop  Berkslet,  that  on  '  Finished  Lives,'  and  the 
last,  on  *  Lord  Mahon's  Last  Volume.'  We  make  a  short  extract  from  the 
last-named  article.  It  seems  that '  the  noble  lord '  stigmatizes  severely  the 
sentence  under  which  Major  Aitdre  died ;  to  which  '  thus  then  *  the 
reviewer,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  which  really  meet  the  whole  argument : 
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'Thv  tribanal  before  which  Akdbb  wu  brooffht  was  the  best  that  America  could 
aflbrd ;  aod  that  WASBnrorON  should  hare  acceded  (as  Lord  Mahon  blames  him  for  not 
doiiiff)  to  the  su^nreatioD  of  referring^  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  Rochambbau.  his 
subordinate,  and  Kktphacsbn,  his  enemy,  is  simplj  absurd.  He  miji^ht  as  well  nare 
been  called  upon  to  consult  Cornwallis  as  to  the  pronriet^  of  inTesting  Torktown. 

'But  in  what  respect  was  the  finding  of  this  boara  unjust  or  illeeal?  Since  Lord 
Hahok  waives  the  aisputed  point  as  to  the  fiae  of  truce,  we  also  will  forbear  its  dift- 
euasion.  The  only  other  alignment  he  brings  for  slighting  their  Judgment  is  the  ftct 
that  AxDRB,  when  arrested,  was  under  the  protection  of  Arnold's  pass  ;  and '  how  loose 
and  slippery  becomes  the  ground/  he  urge^  *  if  once  we  forsake  the  settled  principle  of 
recogninog  the  saf&oonducts  granted  by  adequate  authority,  if  once  we  stray  forth  in 
quest  of  aecrvt  motives  and  designs  I ' 

'  Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  this  argument,  it  amounts  simply  to  this.  Ab- 
VOLD,  as  commander  of  the  West-Point  district^  had  a  right  to  surrender  the  post ;  and 
to  interfere  with  any  contract  or  engagements  which  he  made  to  that  effect  was  wrong. 
Under  many  circumstances,  we  wouldT assent  to  this  proposition.  But  nothing  is  bet- 
ter establsl^ed,  in  the  law  military  no  less  than  in  civil  codes,  than  that  fluud  taints 
ererj  thing  it  touches.  That  Gaonug  and  YATrEL  were  not  quoted  by  the  court  in 
their  decision,  was  probably  berause  neither  Qrotiitb  and  Tattbl  aflbrds  any  thing 
^proaching  to  a  parallel  case.  It  never  entered  their  heads,  we  may  suppose,  tbat  anj 
>  one  could  be  found  to  contend  that  passes  and  safe-conducts  were  made  to  be  prosti- 
tuted to  such  purposes.  But  they  do  say,  and  in  explicit  terms,  such  things  as  these : 
Whatsoever  it  is  unlawful  for  a  man  to  ao,  it  is  also  unlawfhl  ror  another  to  persuade 
him  to  do ;  as,  for  example,  it  is  unlawfiil  for  a  subject  to  deliver  tip  a  town  without 
the  consent  of  a  council  of  war ;  and  therefore  it  is  also  unlawful  to  persuade  him  to  do 
■o.  If  Andkb  was  not  within  the  American  lines  as  a  spy,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
phrase  means ;  certain  it  is,  it  wm  as  a  spy  that  he  sought  to  leave  them.  We  do  not 
xnow  that  we  can  better  reply  to  Lord  mahok*8  ingenious  and  honest  alignments  than 
in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  We  quote  from  Ck>lonel 
KACKnvojf's  History  of  the  Ooldstream  Guards : 

'  *TiR  Anierlean  gmeral  has  been  eensured  for  dlreetfaig  thk  Ignomi&ioiis  aentenee  to  be  eanted 
into  execution;  bat  donbtleflB  Hc;}or  Aifnaa  was  well  aware,  when  be  undertook  tfie  negotlatioD, 
of  the  ikte  that  awaited  him  sbomd  be  fUl  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  laws  of  war  award 
to  spies  the  paniahment  of  death.  It  woald  tberefors  be  dlffleolt  to  asslan  a  reason  why  Mi^r 
Ajrnaa  should  be  exempted  fttnn  that  flite  to  which  all  others  are  doomed  under  similar  drenm- 
ataaeea,  althoaah  ibe  amiable  qoaUtles  of  the  man  fender  the  Indivldiuil  eass  a  subjeet  of  peonUsr 


'  But  in  another  part  of  this  very  volume.  Lord  Mahov  himself  controverts  the  por- 
tion he  has  here  assmned.  In  1781,  when  the  French  descended  on  Jersey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  there,  being  captured,  in  due  fonn  made  a  capitulation  of  the 
isUnd.  It  was  afterward  decided  that  his  powers  so  to  do  were  insufficient ;  and  he 
was  cashiered.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  his  gallant  subordinates  ?  Disregarding 
the  orders  of  his  chie^  Major  PziRsoir,  the  seconcTin  command,  attacked  the  foe  with 
such  yiolence  that  thej  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Now,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent the  indulgence  of  reflections  similar  to  those  which  he  announces  in  the  case  of 
Aitdbb  ?  How  loose  and  slippery  becomes  the  ground,  if  once  we  forsake  the  settled 
prineiples  of  military  subordination — if  once  we  stray  forth  in  quest  of  secret  motives 
aaddes^:nsl 

'  All  laws  which  an  not  based  on  ooaunon-seiise  are  common  nuisances.  Tested  by 
this  standard,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  justice  and  lawfitlneas  of  Axdbb's  frte 
sfaoold  be  generally  and  seriously  questioned.  His  success  was  intended  to  be  the  ndn 
of  America  and  the  destruction  or  her  leaders.  What,  then,  should  haye  been  the 
peoal^  of  his  failure  ?  It  waa  a  game  of  life  and  death ;  and  a  fearful  example  was,  of 
sU  thugs,  necessary  to  our  own  protection.  If  Avdbi  escaped,  y^j  should  not  the 
next  negotiator  have  had  a  like  inununity  ?  Thus  every  general  in  our  army  might 
have  been  in  turn  subjected  to  the  moat  dangerous  temptations.  We  therefore  again 
Kpealwhat  we  believe  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  solemn  conviction  of  our  countirmen, 
if  not  of  all  the  world,  that  his  life  was  forfeited  by  his  conduct,  and  that  his  death  was 
jost  and  necessaiy.' 

This  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  the  only  thing  oonneeted  with  this  sad 
affiur,  for  which  Washxnoton  has  eyer  been  really  blamed,  was,  that  he  did 
not  permit  Andbb  to  be  shot^  as  he  requested,  and  not  hanged  like  a  mnr- 
derer.  But  why  did  'nt  the  British  think  of  this  previously,  when  that 
noble  youth,  Nathan  Hals,  Jr.,  was  caught  reconnoitering  within  their 
lines  on  Long-Island?    How  about  that^ '  me  Lud '  f 
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A  Lauohabus  'Law  Lttioation.' — Law  has  been  pronounced  bj  a 
wise  aathoritj,  to  be  the  *  perfection  of  human  reason.'  I^  now  and  then, 
owing  to  the  yagaries  of  the  great  science,  we  are  led  to  doubt  somewhat 
the  entire  justice  of  this  assumption,  still  there  ofrt  cases  in  which  Truth  and 
Justice  so  triumph  over  Wrong  and  Chicanery,  that  one  is  almost  willing  to 
yield  a  ready  acquiescence  with  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  which  we  hare 
quoted.  Tou  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  *  laws  of  England,' 
whence,  in  a  degree,  we  derive  those  which  govern  our  own  republic ;  but 
ever  and  anon  cases  arise  in  this  'wooden  country '  which  must  be  tried  by 
American  law,  administered  in  a  way  of  our  own ;  and  of  such  is  the  follow- 
ing, an  '  authentic  record  firom  the  minutes : ' 

'  Xn  tie  S^ttpteme  ^ourt. 

•AIiLBOANT    COUNTY    COURT. 

Edwin  S.  Bbucb  and  )  *Sib:    You  will  please  take  notice  that  Osimn 

Philika  M.  Brucb,  Resp'd'ts,     f      "W.  Dattow,  the  appellant  in  &e  above  entitled 

^9'  i     action,  appeals  fW)m  the  judgment  rendered  in 

OiUKoa  W.  Dattoit,  Appel't     )      said  cause  by  the  County  Court  of  Allegany 

County,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  flie  State  of  New- York.  Dated  December  ninth,  1S50. 

*  Yours,  M.  B.  Cham  pun,  Att'y  for  Appellant. 

'  To  John  J.  Rockarllow,  Cl'k  of  said  Co. 
'  A.  L.  Datison,  Att'y  for  respondent 

<  This  was  an  action  brought  by  Philena  M.  Burb,  pluniiff,  against  Obangb  W.  Day- 
ton, upon  a  note  of  $21,  dated  June  lOih,  1847. 

<  The  action  was  commenced  August  81st,  1848,  and  the  cause  tried  on  the  sixth  of 
December  of  the  same  year.    The  pleadings  and  trial  were  under  the  code  of  184S. 

*  The  defence  waa  tiiat  the  note  was  given  for  a  cow  purchased  by  Datton  from  Pm- 
LKNA  M.  Burb,  and  that  there  was  fraud  in  the  sale ;  that  the  cow  had  a  defect  in  the 
bag  and  teats,  known  to  the  seller,  and  concealed. 

'  Judgment  was  rendered  by  the  Justice  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  amount  of  the  notc^ 
and  intcTest  and  costs  of  suit  Datton,  the  defendant,  appealed  to  the  Allegany 
County  Court 

<  During  the  pendency  of  the  appeal  there,  the  plaintiff  intermarried  with  one  Enwix 
S.  Bbucb,  and  the  Court,  upon  an  eai>'pavi€  application  by  plaintiff,  substituted  said 
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BftocB  and  wife  as  plaintUb,  and  afterward  Jadgment  waa  rendered  in  their  £iTor  in 
the  Coontj  Ck>art»  in  the  form  oontained  in  the  Bole,  atibL  28  of  the  case. 
'  Whereapon  DAnoir  appealed  to  thia  Court 

'PLEADINGS     AHD     BXTUBIT. 


PnxLKirA  H.  BuKB.  i 

Obsdc  W.  Dattok.  )  4  SowMOH  UcKmmm. 


'  Plaintiff  declares  on  a  note.    Amount  note  and  interest,  $22.89. 

<  Sept  8th,  '48.  L  C.  SpAULDoro. 

*  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  8.  H cKka  v,  J.  P. 


•IH     JUSTIOBS     OOUBT. 


PHIL.IfAH.BuUL  )    '^*^"    ^\?^^"?;'  ^    "^5   ^5   f^^J}" 

^  {      and  saith  thai  the  said  note  mentioned  in  the  pUT 's 

Orakgb  W.'dattox.  i      complaint  was  giren  for  a  cow  that  he  got  of 

the  said  plff,  and  that  the  said  pllF  recommended 


the  said  cow  to  be  a  good  one;  tiiat  the  said  oow  was  not  worth  near  as  much  as  was 
recommended,  and  that  the  aaid  deft  offered  to  trade  back  the  cow,  but  the  plff  refused, 
ete.,  and  that  the  cow  waa  not  worth  the  amount  of  the  note. 

'  Enw.  BsNwicK,  Att'j. 

'Allegany  County.  —  Obaxob  W.  Datton,  the  aboTe  deft^  being  sworn,  says  that  he 
belieres  the  abore  complaint  to  be  true.  0.  W.  Dattov. 

'Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  Sept,  18iS,         Hxxrt  Steveks,  J.  P. 

'The  defendants  insists  thai  the  cow  had  a  defect  in  her  bag  known  to  piff,  but  oon- 
eealed  from  him  ai  the  time  of  the.purchase :  also  she  was  recommended  good  and  per- 
fect, no  bad  tricks  or  defects  about  her,  which  was  untroe ;  and  deft  will  claim  at  least 
|25  damage  on  the  oow  ~  also  a  sei-ofi  for  pasturing,  etc.,  of  $12. 

'0.  W.  Dattost. 

'Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  Solomon  McKban,  J.  P. 

y^^^^^  u  Bfn>»  )   ''^^  P^^  replies  to  the  defts  answer,  that  the 

aaat '    ^^  V      ^^^  therein  mentioned  was  as  good  as  she  was 

o»Aira«  W  DATfOir  l      recommended  by  the  plff  to  be:  that  she  had 

'       no  defects  in  the  bsg  known  to  this  plff:  that  as 


to  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the  said  cow  this  plff  made  no  statement  but  what  was 
true :  that  the  oow  was  worth  all  deft  agreed  to  give  for  her:  as  to  the  set-off  thai  she 
owes  the  deft  nothing,  because  she  nerer  had  any  pasturing  of  him. 

'P.M.  Burr. 

'  CoLLiHS  BuBB,  the  agent  of  pli^  being  sworn,  saith  that  he  believes  that  the  above 
reply  is  true.  £.  C.  Burr. 

'  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  S.  HcErax,  J.  P. 

'JU8TICB8     OOUBT 

PhilikdaMBurr  )   'l^"'"^!!  ^f"L^^  ^""^^  f  .^''/'^ 

[       before  whom  the  above  cause  was  tried  do  cer> 

Orikgb  W  Datoit  i       *^^  ^  *^®  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county 

of  Allegany  that  the  said  cause  was  commenced 


by  summons  issued  on  the  81  Day  of  August  1S4A  retunable  the  8  of  Sept  at  1 P  M  31 
Fenonly  serveid  By  S  0  McEbxn  con  fees  $0  88  8  Plaintiff  apeard  by  an  atumey  I 
G  Spaldin  Defendant  by  an  atumey  Eowaro  Reitwick  Both  sworn  as  to  thare  au- 
thority of  acting  as  such  Partis  pled  in  writing  on  oath  cause  a  Joumd  on  Defendant 
oath  til  October  the  6th  at  1  P  M 

'8  Partis  apeard    PUintlff  By  an  atumey  S.  Nichols  sworn    cause  a  Jouraed  By 
the  agreement  of  pai[^is  til  til  December  6th  at  1  P  M 
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'6  partis  apeard  and  tride  cause 

'  Complaint  and  anoer  amended  and  sworn  to    Note 

<  Dae  M.  Bubb  twenty  one  dollars  when  called  for  and  nse.  -—  Dated  Cuba,  June  lOnd, 
1847.  0.  W.  DArrov. 

presented  bie  plaintiff  atomej  and  admited  defendats. 

'  Philinda  H  Burb  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  says  the  Note  was  given  for  a  red 
oow  seven  yers  old 

'  Glat  QunN  sworn  as  wit  for  defendant  saus  he  knew  the  cow  in  qestion  milked 
hur  for  defendant  thinks  it  was  in  July  1847  one  tit  had  a  hole  in  one  side  the  milk 
would  Bpnrt  out  and  an  other  had  a  stopige  so  you  had  to  work  it  down  with  your 
thum  and  finger  out  of  the  bag  and  then  milk  it  out  of  the  tit  the  tit  milk  hard  and 
a  small  streem  on  the  cross  examination  witness  says  he  was  not  much  used  with 
milking 

*  W  C  RuBT  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  says  he  milked  the  cow  in  qestion  oust  or 
twice  tates  the  same  as  to  the  bag  and  tit  as  the  a  hove  witness  she  had  Just  com  in 
was  dry  when  defendant  baut  hur  she  would  ben  worth  $25  or  $dO  if  thare  was  no  de- 
fect in  the  bag  or  tit  as  she  was  not  More  then  $10 

*  on  the  cros  examination  she  give  a  large  mes  of  milk 

*  Labak  Hocsbl  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  seys  she  was  dry  som  time  before 
defendant  got  hur  thinks  he  milked  hur  nite  and  morning  the  most  of  the  time  after 
she  came  in  for  three  month  states  the  as  the  second  witness  in  regard  to  bag  and  tit  if 
no  defect  the  cow  was  worth  $25  $30  as  she  was  not  more  then  half 

'on  the  cros  examination  she  give  a  large  mes  of  milk 

'Labak  Bidford  sworn  as  witnes  for  defendant  says  that  in  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  Sept  1847  defendant  oferd  plantiif  one  Doler  and  som  other  articals  if  she 
would  take  the  cow  back  she  said  she  could  not  Defendant  ast  bur  why  she  did  not 
in  form  him  about  the  hole  in  the  tit    She  sed  she  did  not  think  it  ingerd  hur 

'  BknJamin  Haimb  sworn  as  wit  for  defendant  says  he  lived  on  what  is  cald  the  bul 
ikrm  it  was  ocupied  by  defendant  one  yere  and  knew  the  cow  in  qestion  and  see  hwr 
half  the  time  on  the  farm  se  Couirs  Burr  turn  them  in  it  is  worth  $4  or  $5  to  pastn 
a  cow  a  year  think  the  cow  worth  $10  or  $12  hes  seen  them  milk  in  the  field 

'  Here  Defendant  rested 

'  CouKs  Burr  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  says  knows  the  cow  that  is  in  qes* 
tiun  she  belong  to  Mother  til  the  time  she  was  sold  to  defendant  wit  says  he  hired 
defondant  to  paster  the  cow  and  had  paid  him  for  it  had  milked  the  cow  the  most  of  the 
time  while  we  ond  hur  she  was  a  good  cow  for  milk  one  hind  tit  had  a  hole  in  it  never 
had  eny  difioulty  in  milking  hur  never  knew  hur  to  leek  hur  milk  Sold  hur  a  bout  the 
12th  of  June  1847  Defendant  had  olwise  knone  the  cow  thinks  the  hole  was  olwise  in 
the  tit  exept  a  short  time  he  cut  it  and  it  held  up 

'  Mart  Burr  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  says  she  raised  the  cow  Defendant  said 
if  I  sold  hur  he  must  have  hur  she  was  an  xtrordny  good  cow  Defendant  baut  hur 
Defendant  said  he  came  in  to  see  a  bout  the  cow  I  said  what  that  hole  in  tiie  tit  he  said 
DO  he  did  not  care  enithing  a  bout  that  nor  about  hur  milking  hard  but  she  did  not 
milk  to  soot  him 

'David  Curkpatric  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  thinks  be  milked  hur  the  fidl  or 
winter  before  defendant  baut  her  she  was  not  milked  the  nite  before  did  not  discoTer 
eny  defect  in  the  bag  only  the  hole  in  the  tit  by  puting  the  hand  over  the  bole  the  "nilk 
would  not  com  out  hardly  any  defendant  lives  a  bout  three  rods  from  plantiff  thinks 
the  cow  worth  $20  or  $25    Here  Plantiff  rested 

'Mart  Jake  Etok  swomaa  witnes  for  defendant  says  plantiff  went  and  milked  Ibr 
defendant  she  said  the  oow  milked  as  she  alwia  did  and  the  reson  she  did  not  tel  him  a 
bout  the  hole  in  the  tit  was  because  she  did  not  think  it  eny  inJuty  Defendant  oleid 
hur  $1,00  and  the  keeping  if  she  would  take  hur  back 

'Labok  BiDroRo  a  gain  cald  by  defendant  stated  the  same  as  before  exept  the  oow 
was  worth  $10  or  $12 

'  Halvt  Randolph  sworn  as  wit  for  the  defendant  says  he  milked  hur  once  a  boat 
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a  ^r  a  go  thare  was  a  hole  in  one  tit  and  a  sopige  in  a  noCher  tUnki  her  worth  not 
more  then  $10  or  $12 

'  9rocnN  Baiowlph  sworn  as  witnes  for  defendant  sajs  he  see  oow  hi  defendant  pal- 
ter Ihinka  he  see  them  milk  hur  thare  the  cow  was  cald  plantiir  fhnn  a  ealf 

'  Glat  Hritik  a  gain  cald  bj  defendant  says  Coliks  Bubb  is  not  in  titled  to  credit 
nnderoath 

'  BkxJamin  Hains  k  Wiluam  C  Bust  k  Labah  BKoroRn  k  Stocktik  Baxpolph  all 
eald  b/  defendant  ant  testified  to  the  same  as  the  a  bore  witness 

'Here  Partis  rested 

'  Ck>art  took  four  dais  to  gire  his  Judgment  1848  December  the  9  Jodgment  rendred 
a  gainst  Defendant  for  $23,20  Damage  and  $4,38  Cost  Damage  $23,20 

Cost  4,83 

*the  neoeiy  Pi^Mffs  ware  handed  me  Aprile  18th  and  one  Doler  paid 

'Dated  New  Hadson  thu  28  daj  of  Aprile  1849 

'SoLOMOH  McKnor  J  P 


Phujkoa  M  Buss  i  '  to  the  Judge  of  Alleanej  County 


f  *Pa 

,;       Court 


^  /■         'Pursuant   to    an    order  of  this  Honerable 

OanroE  W  Datow  \       ^ — t  n^^g  ^^  ^y^^  December  4th  1849  DeliTcred 


to  me  January  4th  1850  I  Solomon  HcEsbn  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  AUe  < 
ganey  do  further  certify  and  return  to  this  order  in  this  cause  that  the  complaint  and 
Anoer  set  forth  by  the  Appellant  and  the  rule  of  the  eort  are  eoiect 

'  CI.AT  Qvam  teatifyed  thare  was  a  hole  in  the  end  of  one  tit  A  and  one  in  the  side 
the  milk  would  run  out  in  his  face  it  was  a  permenant  defect 

'  Labon  Hodbdel  Tes  the  hole  in  the  sid  of  the  tit  was  round  like  the  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  tit  A  would  let  milk  out  freeley  A  flye  all  over  his  face 

'  BjDrjAMiH  Hains  Tes  see  Burb  catle  to  gether  with  the  cow  in  question  half  the 
time  on  defendant  farm  fbr  4  or  5  years 

'OouBs  Bubb  Tes  Phmtiff  milk  the  oow  when  I  was  a  way  £n>m  home  Paidtbr  paa- 
triag  in  diging  potatoes  half  day  husking  com  cold  not  tel  how  much 

'  Mabt  Jaitb  Eton  Tea  that  Plantiff  refused  to  take  the  cow  back 

'  Halbt  Bakdolph  milked  hur  be  fore  and  after  plantifi  milk  hur  fbr  defendant  and 
she  had  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  tit  and  a  stopig  in  a  nother  tit 

'  Saton  BAifDOLPH  Tes  See  the  oow  in  Defendant  medow 

'  BsKjAwnT  Haixs  agun  cald  Tes  see  the  cow  when  a  ealf  alwis  cold  PlantiA 

'  Labob  HomiiBt  a  gain  cald  Tes  he  see  the  cow  in  defendant  paster  the  spring  1847 
several  timea  end  ooesaonly  for  too  monoe 

'  (Hven  nnder  my  hand  this  11  Day  of  January  1850 

'  SoLOxoir  McKcBir  J  P. 

'  (Buling  of  the  Justroe  referred  to  in  the  return.) 

'The  defis  oounsd  insisted  he  held  the  afBrmatiTe  of  the  matter  to  be  tried  and  had 
the  right  to  dose  the  aigument. 

'  The  court  decided  the  plaintiff  held  the  aflhmatiye,  and  unless  the  defendant  first 
summed  up  he  would  be  precluded  firom  doing  so.  The  deft  summed  up  first  expressly 
stating  he  done  so  by  compulsion  of  the  Court,  and  not  waiving  any  of  defls  rights  by 
80  doing.  SoLOMosr  HcKiAif ,  J.  P. 

'allbqakt  county  couet. 

^OenL  A  Special  Term,  June  19, 18Sa 

Pnn,ijjj^  M.  Bubb,  Bes.         )   '  ^*  ^^^S  ^^^  suggested  to  the  Court  that  since 

\l  ^^  V      *^®  ttppe*!  "^M  taken  to  this  Court,  to  wit :  on  the 

-^  •or  n  '  k     *        I       l®'^  ^*y  ^^  February,  1850,  the  said  Philxka 

tyBAXOB  W.  UATTpy,  Appi.       J       ^  ^^^^  intermarried  with  one  Edwin  S.  BRrcw, 

and  that  said  plaintilF  and  her  husband  are  still  living  and  the  same  having  been  dniy 
shown  to  the  Court  by  affidavit  on  motion  of  A.  L.  Datisox,  PlainfiiT's  Attorney,  or- 
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dered  that  the  said  action  be  oontinued  in  said  Conrt  and  proceed  to  Judgment  in  the 
names  of  Edwik  S.  Bbucb  and  Phzlsna  M.  Bbuci,  Respondents,  against  Orakoi  W. 
Datton,  Apellant,  defendant 

'It  is  also  ordered  and  adjudged  that  Judgment  be  entered  aooordingly  against  the 
said  defendant  for  the  sun  of  twenty-seTen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  damages  and  eighteen 
dollars  and  eigbtj-eeTen  cents  costs. — Angelica,  Not.  8, 1850. 

'  John  J.  Rockafellov,  Clerk. 


<  State  of  NeW'Tork,  Allegany  County-Glerk*s  Office.— I,  Jobk  J.  Rockafbllow, 
Clerk  of  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  hare  compared  the  foregoing  copy  of 
Judgment  Roll  in  this  cause,  with  the  original  on  file  in  this  office,  and  that  the  same 
is  a  true  copy  of  said  original  Judgment  RoU,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  Dated 
Januaiy  20th,  1851.  John  J.  Rockafbllow,  Clerh 

Our  lawyer-readers  (and  correspondents)  are  numerous,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union ;  but  our  desire  is,  that  while  we  may  be  refreshing  tkeir  minds  with 
a  reyival  of  principles  which  may  have  *  slipped  their  memories,*  we  maj  at 
the  same  time  convey  to  laymen  those  legal  ideas,  and  rules,  and  maxims, 
^etal,"*  ' whereof  they  themselyes  are  not  possessed  of.*  'Who  was  the 
wisest  man  ?  '  Solomon.  *  Here  is  that,'  says  Dooberrt,  touchiDg  the '  organ ' 
that  occupied  the  '  skin  atween  his  brows,* '  h^e  is  that  which  shall  bring 
them  toa  non  eom/^  And  that  is  the  place  to  which  tM  hare  arrived :  '  wm 
eomatihuB  in  9wampo,  *  '  It  is  all  a  muddle  !  *  But '  by  slow  degrees,  not  yet : ' 
There  are  tome  things  in  the  '  briefs  and  points  *  for  respondent  and  ap- 
pellant which  rather  *  told,*  we  suspect,  in  this  case.  The  second  point,  for 
the  first,  was,  that  'As  to  the  defendant's  set-off,  even  if  any  pasturing  of  the 
cow  had  been  procured,  nothing  was  due  from  the  plaintiff  for  it,  because 
plaintiff  never  owried  the  cow  till  she  was  9old^  when  plaintiff  *8  mother  goM 
the  cow,  or  the  note  for  it,  to  plaintiff.*  (See  Grot,  et  Yat,  et  al. :  ^Law  of 
JSTaVs:  §  b. :  lib.  xx:  Also,  Wheaton,  Intemat.  Law:  fol.  67:  cap.  140: 
Also,  Old  Saltonstall,  J.  P.,  N.  Y.  Reports,  1829.)  For  the  appellant,  it 
was  contended  that  the  only  issue  was  on  the  'Tit'  This  was  decided  in 
'  that  behalf;  *  for  '  it  was  a  fatal  error,*  says  the  Court  of  Last  Appeal,  'to 
include  in  the  judgment  more  damages  than  was  claimed  in  the  declaration. 
The  judgment  could  not  go  beyond  the  sum  claimed  in  the  complaint*  Of 
course  not :  who  ever  got  in  law  more  than  he  claimed  f  The  only  remedy 
at  law  for  the  respondent  was  the  sasherara  ;  but  no  noUe^osequi  had  been 
issued ;  and  hence  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  case  up  on  a  hdbeaa-eorpus. 
But  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  legal  and  lay  readers  to  ofie  fact : 
the  *  good  messes '  of  milk  that  the  'panel  *  in  this  case  '  gave  <m  erofa-easa- 
mination,^  This  was  an  abuse  of  counsel,  who  in  this  instance  even  went 
*on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.'  Patiently  chewing  her  cud,  (*quid  *  is  the 
politer  word,  probably,  but  not  so  legal,)  we  are  to  suppose  her  standing 
there  to  be  pumped ;  subject,  like  modem  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  to 
insult  and  contumely.  If  she  had  kicked  over  tbe  entire  *  mes  *  of  'em, 
milk,  milk-and-water-counsel,  and  all,  she  could  have  come  off  dear  by  plead- 
ing the  'general  issue,*  thus  literally  giving  'tit  for  tat  I  *  (See  1st  Cmireb, 
598;  7  Wendell,  830 ;  5  Sam.  Hill,  Y6  ;  Penio,  811.) 
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*  Ethics  or  Comxon-Sensb.' — Under  this  title,  a  correspondent  who  has 
done  mnch  to  enliven  and  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Ehicksbbockeb,  in  vari- 
008  ways  heretofore,  proposes  to  furnish  us  with  occasional  extracts  from 
the  blank-book  where  thej  hare  been  accomuhUing  for  some  years.  A 
scholar  ripe  and  good,  a  keen  obserrer  and  rare  humorist,  our  readers  may 
anticipate  from  his  stores  no  ordinary  instruction  and  entertainment : 

^Gommoh-Sekse  is  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  common  things.  Poflseflsed 
in  a  laige  degree,  it  amounts  to  sterling  judgment;  or  with  much  nicety,  like  the 
touch  in  delicate  fingers^  it  is  called  tact  Although  readily  recognized  by  ordi- 
naiy  people,  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  thing;  otherwise^  as  Pxtsr  Qunnr 
obserrefl^  there  would  not  be  so  many  family  jars  and  so  many  unpleasant  mis- 
midentandings  in  the  world.  It  is  not  distributed  with  a  degree  of  impartiaUty, 
iike  bread,  the  staff  of  life^  of  which  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  manages,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  a  baf  a^day,  and  always  plenty  of  it  on  his  board.  Idiots  and 
fools  have  no  sense  at  all ;  and,  unfortunately,  betwixt  them  and  the  magi  —  the 
philosophers  —  there  is  sometimes  no  gap,  no  gul£  One  may  soar  among  the 
planets,  and  calculate  an  eclipse  with  certainty ;  but  when  he  comes  down  to 
smaller  circles,  lesser  orbits  and  revolutions,  which  are  governed  by  as  sure  laws, 
after  all,  where  every  tody  must  have  a  certain  space  to  move  in,  according  to 
attraction,  he  is  bumping  his  head,  treading  on  toes,  miscalculating  his  distenco^ 
forgetting  his  position ;  so  that,  although  his  ahnanac  is  unimpeachable,  he  is 
written  down  an  ass. 

*  Others  have  this  quality  in  some  degree^  and  are  not  disposed,  like  the  unfaithfhl 
steward,  to  hide  their  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  by  experience  of  the  world,  by  many 
koocks  and  much  attrition,  their  sharp  edges  are  carried  away,  and  they  are  rubbed 
down  to  a  degree  of  polish.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  they  suffer  m  some  d^;reo 
but  such  small  snubbings  by  the  way-side  of  life  are  no  bjuiy  to  themselves  and  a 
great  benefit  to  society.  They  blend  better  with  the  mass,  on  account  of  smooth- 
nesa  '  Happy  is  that  man,*  suth  the  renowned  Tufpsb,  in  his  *  Solomon  Bevised,' 
'who  is  not  so  wise  as  to  reftise  to  correct  his  follies  by  the  help  of  proverbial 
sajingSL' 

'  Seme  few  happen  to  be  gifted  with  an  innate  propriety  of  things,  and  are  Christ- 
ianized from  the  cradle.  These,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  go  amiss,  so  &r  as  the 
amenities  are  considered — the  little  details  of  civilized  life,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  som  total  of  human  happiness.  Favored  class  of  men !  bom  with  a  sflver 
spoon  in  their  mouths — not  gold — for  that  represents  perfection.  *  Fight  with 
silrer  weapons^*  however,  says  the  old  Greek,  '  and  you  will  conquer  the  world.* 

*PAjnrTwa 

•THB    UAN    07    TBS    WOULD. 

'Tbb  man  of  the  world,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  fonn  of  him,  and  not  re- 
garding the  title  in  the  usual  invidious  i^etistio  sense,  as  distinguished  from  cme 
iHio  is  too  good  to  mix  with  people  of  the  world,  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  the 
ndal  body,  righting  many  mistakes^  and  by  his  *  ounce  of  precaution,*  preventing 
nany  more.  It  is  not  neoeaniy  that  he  should  be  what  is  called  a  mere '  worldling,' 
cold  and  heartlesa^  without  depth  of  feeling  or  soundness  of  principle.  He  feels  and 
thinks  rightly,  because  he  has  been  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  thmga, 
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independently  of  books,  or  nooks  of  study  or  seclosion.  He  views  the  external 
landscape,  defined  in  clearer  outline  than  if  seen  from  the  eye-glass  of  a  telescope, 
from  the  look-out  of  an  observatory,  or  from  the  windows  of  a  student's  chamber. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  that  moving  scene  of  which  some  have  ooly  heard,  oth«e 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  which  others  faintly  imagine,  and  then  reflect  upon.  He 
reasons  d  posteriori,  because  he  is  possessed  of  the  facts  and  statistics  of  human 
nature.  Hence  his  fiilse  prejudices  are  diminished;  he  makes  allowanoes;  be 
takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it^  and  does  not  strive  to  make  it  in  ail  respects  what 
he  would  have  it  He  respects  diversities  of  men  and  diversities  of  opiniona  He 
has  some  mercy  for  Jews,  finds  some  honesty  in  Turks,  condemns  not  heretics,  and 
prays  silently  for  all,  including  infidels.  He  is  more  apt  to  estunate  things  at  tiieh 
proper  value,  because  ho  has  had  a  better  opportunity  for  comparison.  His  mode- 
ration is  *  known  to  all  men.'  He  apprehends,  and  is  therefore  less  frequently  mis- 
apprehended.  He  does  not  magnify  trifles,  nor  trifle  with  magnitudes.  He  is  five 
from  pretence,  and  readily  detects  pretension.  He  is  not  caught  off  his  guard. 
He  knows  when  to  retreat  and  advance  —  the  tunes  when  and  the  places  wbera 
He  tries  to  keep  every  body  in  good-humor.  These  are  on^  a  fSew  of  his  aooom- 
plishments.  

*  PAST  THXKK. 
ON    800IAL1TT. 

'  Hermits  with  long  beards,  living  on  dried  fruits,  and  water  from  the  spring, 
and  leading  a  contemplative  life  in  caves  and  grottoes,  are  no  longer  objects  of 
interest  to  a  busUing  world.  They  are  considered  mere  drones  in  the  great  bee- 
hive, and  seldom  make  their  appearance,  even  in  a  romance  or  novel  For  poetry 
and  piety  have  alike  fled  from  the  cell  of  the  anchorite.  No  man  liveth  to  himself 
now-a-days.  Aceticism  is  imnatural  and  almost  out  of  date.  All  the  better.  We 
need  pillar-saints,  but  they  must  be  pillars  of  society;  not  looking  down  from  thdr 
aerial  roosts  on  sandy  deserts  and  ruins  of  a  worn-out  world,  but  on  the  newness 
and  the  freshness  of  a  better  social  life.  In  God's  universe  nothing  is  isolated  — 
not  even  islanda  They  are  connected  with  the  main  land  by  coral  highways 
beneath  the  wavea  Pebble  impinges  on  pebble,  and  aids  the  equipoise  of  the  globe. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  your  solitary  being  does  exercise  an  imperceptible  influ> 
ence;  that  his  spirit,  like  pure  aether,  goes  abroad.  Grant  that  it  does.  It  is 
among  the  upper  and  rarefied  strata  of  airs  which  men  cannot  breathe  without  weep- 
ing out  their  natural  blood.  We  cannot  travel  about  in  balloons,  as  has  been  well 
proved.  The  proper  way  to  be  above  the  world,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  by 
taking  a  proper  interest  in  its  afiairs — to  be  in  it,  and  of  it  This  is  not  to  be  of 
tlje  earth,  earthy.  We  are  to  fulfill  and  to  refine  present  relations,  imbued  (as  they 
should  be)  with  gentle  and  divine  lights  and  not  vainly  seek  to  over-leap  them  in 
order  to  reach  others.  Let  man,  who  is  a  little  below  the  angels,  not  think  to  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  them ;  as  an  angel  of  the  *  first  sphere,'  only  by  doing 
the  things  of  the  first  sphere,  can  reach  the  seventh  heaven.  'Because  thou  art 
pious  dost  thou  think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? '  The  tendency  of 
some  religious  teaching  is  to  selfishness,  which  is  most  averse  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Look  out  for  your  own  immortal  souL  Only  be  sura  ihaX  thou  art 
saved,  and  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  damned. 

•part  torn. 

•ON     BOOKS     OP     ETIQUBTTB. 

Makt  productions  on  this  subject,  or  science,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  haiva  been 
given  to  the  world,  of  late,  to  little  purpose.    No  radical  change  has  been  pio> 
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dnoed,  or  can.  be,  by  such  woiksL  For  a  genuine  beneTolence,  or  good  feeling 
wbBch  is  the  basis  of  all  rales  for  conduct,  is  not  even  hinted  at  by  their  exquisite 
axtthors,  much  leas  can  it  be  taught  by  them.  They  treat  only  of  conventionalitieSy 
whidi  are  arbitrary  or  changing,  and  which  are  only  valuable  so  &r  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  dictates  of  common-sense ;  of  the  rapid  customs  of  vapid  society ; 
of  exterior  disguises,  and  the  thin  varnish  which  is  intended  to  deceive  the  eye. 
The  tone  in  which  titiey  are  written  is  cold  and  rakish ;  for  to  be  cold  and  immova- 
Ue  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  they  instill  They  treat  of  one^s  conduct  at  a  funeral 
with  as  much  stmg  frtrid  as  at  a  wedding,  and  of  the  subdued  and  pleasant  tone  in 
which,  as  they  hold  their  moumftil  colleague  by  the  arm,  they  may  get  away  firom 
grave  subjects^  and  recur  to  ftshion,  nonsense,  parties,  or  politics.  Such  as  it  ifl^ 
moreover,  their  code  of  laws  is  traditionary  and  not  written ;  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
insensibly  imbibed,  and  never  learned  by  rote.  The  moat  settled  formulary  mus^ 
bo  varied  or  dropped  entirely  with  occasion.  It  cannot  be  adapted  accurately  to 
any  prescribed  purpose.  It  has  its  shades  and  phases,  and  is  informed  by  a  spirit 
so  subtle  as  to  defy  the  outer  man.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  bows,  and  scrapes,  and 
aafaitations;  and  its  graces  are  as  unattainable  by  the  bad  man  as  by  the  boor  or 
the  blockhead.  He  w\io  would  pin  his  fiuth  to  the  aleeve  of  such  Mentors  will 
be  as  one  who  makes  use  of  words  only  as  he  finds  their  meaning  in  a  dictionary. 
The  essence  of  every  act  is  the  sentiment  which  inspires  it  A  dancing-master  is 
a  useful  member  of  society,  and  a  tailor  more  so;  but  the  chief  end  of  man  is  not 
to  appear  what  perhaps  he  is  not,  but  to  make  others  happy.  The  pamt  may  be 
weO-appUed  to  the  cheek,  but  the  heart  is  the  fountain  of  rosy  blushes.' 


A  Panthsb-Hurt  in  Ksntuckt. — ^A  Lexington  correspondent,  in  the 
'good  old  Kentucky  State/  sends  us  the  following  '  random  sketch  of  one 
of  his  numy  hunting  adventures,*  which  will  be  found  replete  with  the  trde 
sportsman-spirit  We  shall  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  the  writer  again. 
He  must  be  one  of  the  veritable  *  Hunters  of  Kentucky'  that  we  used  to 
read  of  (and  sing  of)  in  Woodwobth's  popular  gong : 

*In  my  winter-home  in  the  tangled  wUda  of  the  &r  Arkansas,  during  the  last 
months  of  1862, 1  was  revelling  amid  the  hardy  pleasures  of  a  hunter's  life,  seek- 
ing, in  the  exciting  and  invigorating  chase,  to  recruit  a  constitution  impaired  if  not 
shattered  by  the  dissipation  of  the  preceding  summer.  Early  one  bright  morning 
in  November,  cheerily  wound  my  horn,  as  it  summoned  forth  for  the  hunt  the 
eager,  high-bred  pack,  who  burst  from  their  kennels  in  tumultuous  Joy,  making  the 
old  primeval  woods  ring  with  loud  and  doep-mouthed  hayings.  '  Old  Cboat  '  was 
the  leader  and  sire  of  more  than  half  the  pack.  It  seemed  as  if  age  had  only 
steeled  the  wiry  muscles  of  his  long  black  form,  and  added  a  clearer  and  more 
aonorous  tone  to  his  ringing  notes.  And  '  Beauty,'  too,  so  named  from  her  sym- 
metrical and  slender  proportions,  was  without  exception  the  most  perfect  model  of 
ihe  highbred  stag-hound  I  have  ever  beheld.  Her  thin,  wide  legs,  deep  chesty 
sfaaip,  delicate  muzzle,  and  bright,  expreasive  eye,  at  once  challenged  admiration 
and  proclaimed  her  *  Queen  of  the  Canine  Hace.'  And  '  Old  Wabsiqb,'  with  pri- 
rileged  boldness,  came  up  and  rubbed  his  cold  nose  against  my  hand,  as  if  to 
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show  that^  although  his  name  was  nobly  earned  ftom  many  a  hard-foogbt  batde, 
and  his  long,  tan  frame  was  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  he  was  still  'the  fleetest  in 
the  chase^  the  foremost  in  the  fight' 

*  Impatient  at  the  delay  of  my  fiiithAil  body-  guard,  Jomr,  who  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  the  Kentucl^  slaye  as  one  would  wish  to  see — '  ^  feet  in  his  socks,' 
and  brave  as  a  lion  —  I  walked  around  to  the  stable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so 
unusual  an  occurrence.  Beared  from  childhood  in  the  anns  of  my  '  boy,'  I  was 
attached  to  him  by  no  common  feelings,  especially  as  he  bad  twice  sayed  my  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  He  would  have  died  without  a  murmur  at  my  command; 
and  it  was  no  ordinary  offence  that  could  call  forth  for  him  an  angiy  reproo£  As 
I  neared  the  stable,  Johh  slowly  led  forth  a  magnificent  black  stallion,  who  pawed 
impatiently  the  earth,  as  if  as  eager  as  his  master  tat  the  iq>pioadung  diase.  I 
tamed  toward  the  negro  somewhat  stenily,  exclaiming: 

*  *  Where 's  Medora  ?    I  ordered  Aer — not  Alp.' 

'  *  'Deed  Maes'  Frank,'  said  John,  '  I  could  not  help  it ;  but  Kedora  's  got  out 
and  gone.    I  'se  been  hunting  her  all  night' 

The  mare  had  escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  made  for  the  woods,  and  the  poor 
follow,  knowing  the  explosion  which  must  follow  the  announcement  of  her  loss, 
bad  toiled  the  entire  night  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  her.  In  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion, I  demanded : 

*  *  Which  way  did  she  go? ' 

*  *Up  toward  the  clearing.' 

'  'By  Heavens  I  then  she  is  gonel    The  pantbera  are  as  thick  as .    Quick  1 

saddle  your  horse,  and  bring  me  my  revolvers! ' 

*  Just  as  the  negro  had  disappeared  on  his  errand,  and  I  had  mounted  the  impa* 
tient  steed,  my  father,  a  hale  old  man  of  sixty,  came  to  the  cabin-door  and  asked: 

*  *  Where  now,  Frank  ? ' 

*  'After  Medora,'  I  replied :  '  She 's  out,  and  toward  the  clearing.  The  panthen 
may  have  her  before  now.' 

' '  You  had  better  take  your  rifle  and  dogs ;  you  may  need  them.' 

*  'Ko;  I  want  my  dogs  fi-esh  for  the  big  buck,  and  my  rifle  will  hinder  me  in 
riding  through  the  brush.' 

*  *  Well  I  have  your  own  way  —  but  you  may  regret  it' 

*  But  my  blood  was  up,  and  John  Just  then  handing  me  my  '  Colt's,  and  mount- 
ing his  horse,  I  dashed  over  the  picket  in  the  direction  of  the  clearing.  The  clear- 
ing was  a  large  bottom-tract,  which  had,  some  years  before,  been  swept  l^  fire; 
and  was  now  covered  with  low,  dense  underwood,  here  and  there  dotted  by  a 
hardy  old  tree^  half-burnt  and  gnarled,  but  defying  alike  the  influence  of  fire  and  of 
time. 

*  After  a  few  moments'  hard  riding,  hearing  an  exdamation  finom  the  negro^  I 
turned  and  saw,  dose  at  our  heels,  the  three  dogs,  Croat,  Warrior,  and  Bbautt. 
Struck  by  so  unusual  a  breach  of  their  training,  and  remembering  my  fiUher^ 
admonition,  I  cried  out  to  Jobk: 

' '  Let  them  alone :  we  may  want  them  1' 

*  On  nearing  the  outer  edge  of  the  clearing.  Alp  reared  and  snorted,  while  his 
glos^  mane  seemed  to  stand  erect  with  fright  Straight  before  me  lay  the  body  of 
my  matchless  *  Medora,'  but  torn  and  bleeding  with  a  wound  in  tiie  nedc,  too. 
pUdnly  pointing  out  the  perpetrator  of  her  death.  Yes,  there  she  lay,  drained  of 
her  lifo-blood  by  the  hungry  panther;  she  on  whom  I  had  so  often  skimmed  the 
Ihihionable  thoroughfhres  of  the  West^  envied  of  my  '  light-limbed  barb ' ;  she 
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wlus  twice  wUhia  a  daj,  bad  borne  me  over  tbe  npid  waten  of  the  MiasiBsippi ; 
flhe  with  whom  I  would  hare  ahaied  mj  onlj*  cmat,  lay  cold  and  dead.  Alp  bent 
down  bis  bead  aad  amiiSBd  the  laoormted  form,  and  then  sent  forth  a  shrill  and 
placing  neigh,  as  if  in  sorrow  fiur  bis  peerless  mate. 

Usdecstaoding  at  a  glance  the  cause  of  her  death,  grief  gave  place  to  a  feeling 
of  raTBDge^  and  wildly  cheering  the  honad^  I  swept  on  toward  the  wood,  knowing 
that  there  the  panther  had  arooohed  until  evening,  when  it  would  again  oome  forth 
to  banquet  on  its  slaughtered  prej.  The  animals  seemed  to  divine  my  feelings,  and 
dashed  madly  on  upon  the  warm  and  recent  trail,  while  *  Alp  *  cleared  with  his 
tremendous  bounds  the  brash  and  underwood  with  which  the  earth  was  covered. 

'  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  I  beheld  the  pantlier's  back,  as  he 
sprang  over  the  Impediments  m  his  course  as  lightly  as  if  they  were  only  the  long 
grass  of  the  prairie.  Twice  did  I  attempt  to  wound  him  with  my  revolvers,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great,  and  bitterly  did  I  regret  the  absence  of  my  rifle.  Gaunt, 
and  only  rendered  more  savage  by  his  taste  of  blood,  the  panther  maintained  his 
distance  between  ua^  although  the  dogs^  mad  with  anger,  woke  the  wild  echoes  of 
the  deserted  waste^  till  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  hounds  were  'opening '  on  the 
tralL  Eagerly  I  bent  over  'Alp's  neck,  with  a  cocked  revolver  in  each  hand,  and 
drove  the  spurs  into  his  reeking  sides ;  yet  he  needed  not  the  incitement :  the  noble 
animal  strained  every  nerve,  and  on  we  sped — '  totrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash.' 
On  we  sped  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  at  every  opportunity  I  sought  to  stop  his 
mad  career  by  a  ball  in  the  panther's  back ;  yet  only  once  had  I  drawn  his  blood, 
thot^  aU  except  one  of  my  barrels  had  been  fired. 

*  At  last,  wearied  by  this  severe  burst,  the  hunted  animal '  treed '  in  a  stunty 
bwamp  oak,  where  the  yet  green  leaves  formed  a  cover  not  ten  feet  above  the  root 
The  negro,  in  this  reddess  raoe^  had  been  '  doubly  distanced,'  and  I  was  alone, 
with  a  angle  shot,  to  meet  the  most  dreaded  antagonist  of  the  Southern  forests. 
Aa  I  i^roached,  stUl  at  full  speed,  I  could  distinguish  his  ghuing  eye-balls,  as, 
cnniched  fi>r  his  spring,  he  lay  along  the  knotted  limb,  lashing  with  his  long  and 
tufted  tail  his  reeking  flanks.  Maddened  by  excitement,  and  regardless  of  danger, 
I  dashed  within  three  paces  of  the  infuriated  animal,  and  throwing  my  horse  upon 
his  haondies,  fired.  Simultaneously  with  my  shot,  ihe  panther  made  his  leap^  and 
the  ban  intended  for  his  brain  g^ced  ttom  the  surface  of  his  rounded  skuU.  Ln 
an  instant  he  was  upon  me;  but  'Alp,'  true  to  his  trainings  crouched  at  the  report, 
and  the  baffied  beast,  missing  his  anticipated  hold,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
hung  suspended,  vainly  attempting  to  gain  secure  footing  upon  my  hone's  sides. 
Throwing  aside  my  dtschaiged  revolvers,  X  drew  a  heavy  'BowiE-knife,'  my  con- 
stant companion,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  man,  ^e  most  ^ective  weapon 
in  the  world.  Bafndly  sheathing  its  broad  blade  several  times  in  his  body,  I  forced 
the  beast  to  loose  lus  grip,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  although  having  as  yet 
received  no  deadly  wound. 

'  My  brave  dogs  were  upon  him  in  an  instant ;  but  the  slight,  sfymmetrical  form 
of  'BxAUTT  *  was  ill-suited  to  such  a  contest ;  and  before  I  could  leap  firom  my 
saddle,  she  was  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Furious  with  pain,  and  at  the 
deaOi  of  my  two  £Kvorite0, 1  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle^  and  seizing  the 
panther  by  the  throat,  buried  my  knife  in  his  heart,  until  the  last  convulsive  quiver 
told  that  lifb  had  fled.  With  the  aanstance  of  'John,'  who  had  just  arrived,  I 
removed  bis  t^wny  and  spotted  akin,  and  dressed,  as  weU  as  possible  under  the 
drcomstanoea^  my  wounds  upon  the  shoulder,  consisting  of  several  deep  cuts^  some 
uicfaea  loDg^  laying  the  flesh  open  to  the  bone^  they  having  penetrated  through  my 
bnck-flkiB  hunting-shirt 
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Slowly  and  sadlj  I  retrooed  my  homefwaid  way,  moaraing  the  dooble  lorn  of 
both  my  fityorite  beasta,  and  weakened  by  great  Iobb  of  blood  and  the  extreme 
tension  of  ewy  nerfe,  throogh  high  excitements  A  negro  was  (SapaixiuBd  to 
bring  in  the  bodies,  and  I  buried  them  both  benealh  a  migfafy  oottoi-wood  upon 
the  banks  of  the  great '  £^ther  of  Watera.'  The  pantiier's  ddn  is  now  my  saddle* 
doth ;  bat  it  needs  not  its  ftequent  sight  to  remind  me  of  my  peeriess  pair.  I 
have  since  possessed  many  animals;  but  those  at  whose  grave  I  shed  a  heart^t 
tear,  stand  yet  preeminent  amid  itea  kmd.  In  the  happy  huntmg-gronnds  of 
the  spirit-land  I  hope  again  to  remount  my  fleet '  MmosA,*  and  cheer  my  matchlesi 
hound  in  the  wild  and  joyous  madness  of  the  thrilling  chase.' 


Gossip  with  Ekadjsss  and  Cobkespgndents, — Another  letter  from 
*  Camp  Comfort/  and  a  capital  one.  Contrast  the  life  and  spirit  of  these 
natural  summer-sketches  with  some  of  the  feeble-feminine  'jottings'  you 
enoounter  in  these  latter  days,  and  when  the  difference  is  found, '  make  a  note 
of  it ' : 

*  Camp  Qn^fitH,  Chaieaugap  Lake. 

<  Most  smcerely  do  I  pity  you,  Hr.  Kkioexabookkb,  and  all  others  whom  neces- 
sity compels  to  remain  in  hot  and  dusty  cities,  such  weather  as  this ;  but  fixHn  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  those  slayes  of  fashion,  who  fill  our  crowded  watering- 
places  and  country  resorts,  simply  because  it  is  ftshranable  to  be  there ;  who  liye  to 
dress,  flirt,  dance,  and  roll  ten-pins  I  I  haye  been  through  it  all,  and  I  tell  you  that 
flye  years  of  such  a  life  is  not  worth  one  day  in  the  finest^  I  wonder  if  the  young 
men  who  flock  to  such  places,  think  there  is  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  to  drink 
sheny-cobblera,  brandy  oock-tails,  and  mint-juleps?  Is  there  nothing  worthy  of 
their  ambition  but  to  dance  the  polka,  smoke  segara^  and  wear  unexceptionable 
white  kids  and  patent  leathers  ?  I  venture  to  say  there's  not  one  of  them  who  can 
handle  my  rifle  as  well  as  I  can  myself  and  do  half  the  execution  with  it  Their 
unsteady  nerves  would  hardly  enable  them  to  bring  down  a  bird  npon  the  wing. 
Well,  I  pity  them;  and  you,  too^  poor  girls,  who  are  dependent  on  them  for  amuse- 
ment Whenthelastpolkaisfinishedtthelast*  good-night 'whispered;  whenyou 
rethe  to  your  rooms,  and  take  the  withered  flowers  fix)m  your  hair,  and  stand  by 
the  open  window,  that  the  cool  night-breezes  may  blow  upon  your  heated  brows,  does 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  are  trifling  away  your  existence?  Do  you  never 
long  to  be  away  from  all  the  forms  and  restraints  of  ihshiou,  in  God's  beaotifhl 
world,  to  roam  hi  fireedom  over  the  mountains,  and  wander  through  the  fields? 
Well, . I  used  to^  when  I  was  a  girL  Many-a  night,  afler  leaving  a  ball-^mnn,  where 
I  had  been  courted,  followed,  and  flattered,  (for  I  was  a  belle  in  my  young  days, )  I 
have  sat  at  my  whidow,  kK>kmg  up  at  the  stan,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  my 
beaux,  as  doubtless  many  of  them  flattered  themselves  I  was  doing,  I  was  musing 
upon  the  silly  life  I  was  leading,  and  wishing  to  be  away  fin>mit  aU,  off  in  the  wild 
woods,  away  fix>m  the  trammels  of  society  and  fiEMhion;  and  my  heart  longed  Ibr 
another  heart  which  should  cherish  and  prize  it^a  real  heart,  a  manly  heart;  in 
fact  something  quite  different  from  the  spurious  articles  which  pan  current  in  our 
ball-rooms.    Wc^  after  yean  of  search,  thmking  I  had  succeeded,  and  flndmg 
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mjself  mifltakeiv  and  when  life  was  beginning  to  look  doU  to  me  for  the  want  of  it, 
I  aeddenteUy  diaoovered  jtiat  the  one  I  wanted,  and  it  too  had  been  a  wanderer  in 
aeanjh  of  ita  ottier  half — the  owner  haTingHairied  it  round  the  worid  with  hhn, 
qnila  imeopaciooa  of  its  Tafaie  tin  the  moment  of  ita  looa;  but  I  beUere  we  both 
Rjoioe  St  the  hapi^  cbanoe  whidi  led  my  wandering  ateps  among  the  green  hiUa 

of I  dedare  I  came  near  telling  yon  a  aecret  I  and  vpon  mj  word,  I  beUere 

I  hare  written  yon  aomething  of  a  lore-etory. 

'  WeD,  here  I  am  at  last — here  in  tlie  botmdleas  wUdemeea  I  wonder  how  a 
^ew-Toric  dandj  would  relish  the  life  I  am  leading.  Sleeping  with  my  hammock 
flluDg  under  a  treo  on  pleasant  nights  1  Oh  I  how  beantiflil  it  is  to  look  up  at  the 
!itars  through  the  leaves ;  they  seem  to  be  nearer  to  us  and  more  beautiful  than 
they  do  m  the  city.  Then  in  the  morning,  I  am  np  before  the  san ;  and  how 
delightftil  ftat  morning  air  is  t  —  so  sweet  and  pure.  Hie  little  birds  hopping  from 
bntndi  to  braodi,  and  the  aqnhrels  chirping  merrily,  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  birth  of 
a  new  day. 

'  I  brash  the  dew  Ihym  the  wild  flowers  on  my  way  to  the  lake  fbr  my  moming*8 
bath,  and  that  lovely  lake  lies  before  me  like  a  dew-drop  among  the  mountains 
I  doubt  if  its  dear  aorftoe  ever  reflected  the  face  of  a  whito  woman  till  that 
of  your  homUe  servant  cast  its  shadows  thereon.  I  often  find  a  blue  heron  per- 
forming his  ablotions  in  the  same  sequestered  spot  where  I  take  my  bath ;  he  does 
uot  seem  the  least  afraid  of  me,  but  with  a  bend  of  his  long,  aristocratic  neck, 
walks  dS  with  a  quiet  dignity.  Hy  bath  accomplished,  I  return  to  the  camp^  where 
an  is  now  bustle  and  activity.  My  appearance  is  greeted  with  a  snule  and  kind 
words  from  all.  One  sturdy  woodsman  suspends  his  attadc  upon  a  gigantic  tree, 
which  he  is  last  ocmverting  into  fuel  for  the  camp  fire,  to  inqub^  after  my  health, 
while  another  wants  to  know  if  I  intend  to  join  the  hunt  to-day  ?  *  Certainly,  my 
friend,  by  aU  meana;  *  and  I  pass  on  to  the  cabin,  where  I  am  greeted  cheerfiiily  b/ 
the  gqpflemen,  who  have  by  tfaia  time  assembled  fa  aeaich  of  tonakfiiet.  Ourpre- 
parationB  for  thia  meal  are  hasty,  as  we  have  no  time  to  lose — the  aoent  liea  beat 
irtiQe  the  dew  is  on  the  gronnd ;  and  a  trae  hunter  cares  more  for  his  game  than 
his  breakfiist  However,  I  alvraya  manage  to  have  a  cop  of  good  coffee^  in  tho 
manofiu^ture  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  excel  With  that  and  a  bit  of  cold  veni- 
son and  a  cracker,  we  are  content 

'  By  the  time  the  sun  is  half-an-hour  high,  we  are  ready  to  step  into  our  boata^ 
and  be  off  to  our  diiferent  stationa  There  is  a  slight  mist  sUU  hangmg  over  the 
water  and  wreathed  aboat  the  moontain-tc^ML  The  old  hunters  dedare  it  to  be 
'  jnst  the  moning  for  a  drive,'  and  we  start  off  m  fine  spirits^  but  as  qoietiy  as 
poarfble.  When  each  onehaa  reached  hia  appofated  nm-way,  the  hounds  are  put 
out,  and  then  the  exdtement  begins.  What  atraining  of  ears  to  detect  the  sUi^t- 
est  aoond  which  could  warn  us  of  the  deer*s  approach  I  Sometimes  we  are  obliged 
to  wait  a  couple  of  hooray  and  no  noise  disturbs  the  aflenoe  of  the  woodsy  save  tho 
dmmming  of  a  partridge^  or  the  barking  of  a  fox.  Then  agafa  before  we  have 
waited  half-an-hour,  the  baymg  of  the  hounds  announce  that  they  have  struck  a 
trade  Listen  t  —  it  comes  this  way,  nearer  and  nearer  I  Code  your  rifle,  look  to 
your  caps  —  steady  I  —wait  tiflyou  see  his  antlers;  then  firel  Ah  t  he  is  down 
on  his  fore-legs  —  a  noble  buck — but  quidc  as  thought  he  is  up  again ;  one  moro 
bound  and  he  fidls  on  his  side ;  a  few  quidc-drawn  breaths,  a  quivering  of  his  limbs, 
and  he  is  dead  I  The  hounds  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  walk  up  to  him 
with  a  triumphant  ah*,  and  then,  as  though  strode  with  compasrion,  begin  to  lidc 
his  Ixfolefls  nmbs.  The  sound  of  the  rifle  has  by  this  time  brought  the  other  hunters 
from  their  run-ways;  the  deer  is  drawn  to  the  lake-ehora^  hia  throat  cut,  his  size 
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diBOussed,  bets  made  on  his  weight ;  then  he  ia  placed  ia  a  boat  aad  digpatched  to 
the  camp. 

*  ^  The  hunt  is  up '  for  that  day,  th&dumer  hour  agreed  on,  and  the  parfy  aepa- 
rate,  each  one  to  puisoe  his  own  amuaements.  One  starts  off  into  the  woods  after 
rabbtta^  partridges,  and  other  small  game;  one  goes  to  the  narrows  after  wild-fi>wi, 
(duoks^  geese,  eta,)  othen  to  sit  m  the  shade  and  talk  ph3osq>hj  and  dream  day- 
dreams: and  I  to  write  letters  to  you,  Mr.  KNiQSXBBoaKK&  #.  m.  iJ 

Thank  you:  *keep  on  dobg  so.*  -  -  -  Wb  are  in  a  state  of  'bother.' 
Who  is  our  friend  who  writes  us  the  following  from  Wall-street  f  We  hare 
been  cudgelling  our  brains  for  an  hour,  trying  to  find  out,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dame  Ehick.,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Are  '  K.  T.'  his  initials  ?  If 
yea,  we  can't '  place '  him,  although  we  remember  the  night  he  mentions, 
and  the  storm  that  drenched  us,  and  *  would  not  cease  at  our  bidding ' : 

'Do  you  remember,  Kxick.,  the  night  we  spent  at  H.  L.  P 's  house,  now  some 

twelre  years  ago,  where  a  mild  and  flarorons  whiskey-pnnch  and  'fixings '  had  their 
hour  with  booki^  men  and  manners  ?    No  ? 

*  Well,  *  P is  a  parson  *  in  8 ,  Galifomia;  and  I,  after  sundry  wanderings 

from  Zembla  to  Peru,  am  landed  on  your  shores  again —a  lawyer  with  little  pnetioe. 
*  So  runs  the  world  away ; '  and  you,  dear  Kkick.,  still  occupy  the  chair  of  our  belored 
DnDBicH.  Friar  Bacon's  Bnuen  Head  well  uttered  its  <  Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Tune 
shall  be.'  Who,  of  us  three,  could  then  hare  foretold  the  destiny  of  either  ?  That  you 
should  still  be,  as  '  Old  K^1GK./  among  our  Lares  and  Penates,  would  hare  required 
little  dirinatlon ;  but  who,  saye  a  *  mejum '  of  forty-horse  power,  could  hare  predicted 

for  P ^  a  parson's  fate  in  El  Dorado,  or  hare  followed  my  derious  way  around  the 

Horn,  through  the  Islands,  in  '  fiirther  Ind,'  or  in  the  Gfolden  Land  f  Who  oonld  fore- 
tell that,  some  day,  I  should  agun  perch  on  Gotham,  like  some  weaiy  land-bM, 
blown  far  to  sea,  resting  on  a  yard-arm  homeward  bound ;  that  I  should  be  onoe  m<xe 
'  cabined,  cribbed,  oonflned '  to  a  bird-cage  of  an  office  in  the  serenth  heaven  of  Wall- 
street? 

'Ah  I  Knick.,  we  lawyers  see  strange  things  in  life;  and  we  that  'go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.' 
<  What  I    Do  n't  know  me  yet  t 

*  That  night  we  were  thinking  about,  do  n't  you  remember  that  you  and  I  started 

home  together  from  H street;  whiskey-punch,  sobriety,  and  an  umbrella  forming 

our  body-gturd.  A  sweet  night  it  was,  and  peculiar  to  the  dhnate  of  'dear,  deUdooi^ 
dirty  New-Tork.'  It  rained,  hailed,  and  snowed  '  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  as  Mr.  Wosns- 
worth's  rerse  has  it ;  so  that  there  was  a  fine  substratum  of  iee  on  the  parement,  and 
an  lce4emonade  coming  down,  which  made  the  foot-hold  sore.    Tour  umbreUa  soon 

gare  out,  or  rather,  we  gare  it  up ;  and  the  long  walk  between  H street  and  yoor 

residence  was  '  svb  Jom  Fluvio.' ' 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

From  what  cor  friend  goes  on  to  say,  we  are  led  to  bdiere  that  he '  marired 
with  a  white  stone '  the  pleasant  evening  we  pnssed  that  night  at  the  sanctom ; 
and  we  are  right  glad  that  he  so  remembers  it ;  for,  aside  from  the  agreeable 
reminiscences  with  which  he  favors  us,  he  sends  us  an  original '  class-song,'  (a 
'first-doss '  song  it  is,  too,)  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  when  a 
member  of  the '  Class  of  Twenty-nine,'  at  Harvard.  '  A  copy  of  it,'  adds  our 
mysterious  friend, '  was  sent  to  Elbbidge  Gebbt  Austin,  to  whom  an  allnsion 
is  made,  where  they  send  '  to  yonder  peacefol  ocean '  their  faU-hearted  song,  and 
dear  Gebkt  gave  me  a  copy  to  use  as  I  pleased.    Poor  Ausnii  died  last  som* 
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mer  at  Nahant  I  loved  hnn,  and  monni  his  loss,  and  woidd  be  glad  to  see 
pablished  words  which  show  how  one  I  was  fondly  attached  to  was  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  well : ' 

'  Thk  sammer  dawn  ib  breaking 
On  Auborn's  tangled  bowers, 
The  golden  lurlit  ie  waking 
On  Harraicra  ancient  towers; 
The  sun  is  in  the  sky 
That  most  see  us  do  or  die, 
Sre  it  shine  on  the  line 
Of  the  dass  of  'Twenty-Nine. 

<  At  last  the  day  is  ended, 

The  tator  screws  no  more ; 
By  donbt  and  fear  attended. 
Each  hovers  round  the  door. 
Till  the  sood  old  Prases  cries, 
While  the  tears  stand  in  his  eyes, 
'  Tou  have  passed  and  are  daased 
With  the  boys  of  'Twenty-Nine/ 

'  Not  long  are  they  in  making 
The  college  halls  their  own, 
Instead  of  standing  shaking. 
Too  bashful  to  be  known ; 
Bat  they  kick  the  seniors*  shins, 
Ere  the  second  week  begins. 
When  they  stray  in  the  war 
Of  the  boys  of  'Twenty-Kine. 

<If  ajollysetistrollinjg 

The  last  Der  lyeiteMUg  aira^ 
Or  a  '  cannon-bullet '  rolling 
Comes  boundng  down  the  stairs ; 
The  tutors,  looking  out, 
Sigh,  <  Alasl  there  is  no  doubt 
'Tia  the  noise  of  the  boys 
Of  the  class  of  Twenty-Nine.' 

*  Fonr  happy  yean  together. 

By  storm  and  sun-shine  tried, 
In  changing  wind  and  weather, 
They  rough  it  side  by  side ; 
TiU  they  hear  their  mother  err, 
'  You  are  fledged  and  yon  must  fly.' 
And  the  bell  tolls  the  knell 
Of  the  days  of  'Twenty-Nine. 

'Since  then,  in  peace  or  trouble, 
Full  many  a  year  hath  rolled, 
And  life  has  counted  double 
The  days  that  then  we  told ; 
Tet  we  'II  end  as  we  're  begun. 
For  though  scattered,  we  are  one. 
While  each  year  sees  us  here, 
Bound  the  boaxd  of  'Twenty-Nine. 

*  Though  ikte  may  throw  between  ua 

The  mountains  or  the  sea, 
No  thne  shall  erer  wean  us. 

No  distance  set  us  free; 
But  around  the  yearly  board. 
When  the  foaming  pledge  is  poured. 

It  shall  claim  every  name 
On  the  roll  of  'TwentT-Nine. 
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'  ToTooder  pMoeful  ooean. 

That  glowv  with  sun-set  firefly 
Shall  reach  the  warm  emotion 
This  weloome  day  inspires ; 
Beyond  the  riages  cold. 
Where  a  brother  toils  tor  gold. 
Till  it  shine  through  the  mine, 
Round  the  boj  of  'Twenty  Nine. 

*  If  one  whom  fate  has  broken 

Shall  lift  a  moistened  eye. 
We  Ml  say,  before  he's  spoken, 
'  Old  class-mate  don 't  jou  en- ; 

Here,  take  the  purse  I  hold, 

There 's  a  tear  upon  the  gold ; 
It  was  mine  —  it  is  thine : 

Ain  't  we  boys  of  Twenty-Nine  ? ' 

*  As  nearer  still  and  nearer 

The  fatal  stars  appear. 
The  liying  shall  be  aearer 
With  each  encircling  year ; 
Till  a  few  old  men  shall  sar, 
'  We  remember,  His  the  day, 
Let  it  pass  with  a  glass 
For  the  class  of  ^Twenty-Nine. 

'  As  one  by  one  is  iklling 

Beneatn  the  leayes  or  snows, 
Each  memory  still  recalling, 
The  broken  ring  shall  close ; 
Till  the  night-winds  softly  pass 
O'er  the  green  and  growing  grass, 
Where  it  wayes  o'er  the  grayes 
Of  the  boys  of  'Twenty-Nine.' 

Holmes,  'all  oyer! '  -  -  -  The  sabjoined  passage,  from  a  very  spicf 
description  of  the  appearance  of  Thovas  Moobe,  when  he  yisited  Ireland, 
while  in  the  senith  of  his  fame,  is  introduced  here,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting it  with  another  specimen  of '  Irish  Fres-and-Easy^ism^^  which  occur- 
red many  years  before,  and  in  the  case  of  what  is  termed  in  'Ould  Erin  *  more 

*  exalted  circles:' 

<  Hi  was  accompanying  Lord  and  Lady  LAXgDOwmi  on  a  yisit  to  his  Lordship's 
estates  at  Kerry,  and  on  ttie  quay,  at  Cork,  there  was  quite  a  crowd  to  see  the  poet 
As  you  well  know,  Moore  dresses  with  peculiar  neatness,  and  looked  that  moininff^  I 
think,  particuhurly  well  in  his  smart  white  bat,  kid  gloyes.  brown  firock-ooat»  yeUow 
oassimere  waistcoat,  gray  duck  trowsers,  and  blue  silk  handkerchief  carelessly  aeeored 
in  front  by  a  silyer-pm ;  he  carried  a  boat-cloak  on  one  arm,  and  wsiked  with  a  brown 
silk  umbrella^  for  wnich,  howeyer,  he  had  no  requirement  as  the  morning  was  bright, 
balmy,  and  beautiful.  Tet  in  the  assembled  crowd — fbr  it  literally  was  so,  to  witness 
the  embarkation  —  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment :  *  That 's  he,  the  little 
chap,  talking  to  big  Jacob  Mask,'  the  American  Oonsul  at  Cork,  who  had  married  a 
Miss  Godfrey.  '  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  that 's  all  of  him,  what  lies  they  do  be  telling  about 
poets  I  Sure  I  thought  I  'd  come  out  to  see  a  great  giant,  as  big  as  O'BiuEir,  at  any 
rate :  for  was  n't  Kooirick  O'Gokvob  roaring  and  bawling  through  all  the  streets  last 
night  that  the  Great  Poet  had  come  among  us  from  foreign  parts  f^  '  Oh  I  then  Ronvn- 
iCK  was  drunk,  sure  enough.'  '  Well,  't  is  a  darling  little  pet,  at  any  rate.'  '  Be  dad. 
%9n*t  he  a  dawny  oreatur^  and  doesn't  he  just  lode  like  one  of  the  *ffood  p€OfiUf*^ 

*  Well,  any  how,  God  speed  them  1 '  And  these  various  opmions  resolved  themaelyes 
only  into  a  fiunt  cheer,  as  Moorb  stepped  on  board  the  boat.' 

So  much  for  Moore  :  and  fbr  mars  about  Moose,  read  his  letters  to  Power, 
bis  music-publisher  for  more'  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.   See  a  late  number 
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oftheEmcKEBBocKXR.  Itisapitythatitistroe;  but,  as  we  haye  said,  the 
poet  seems  no  longer  the  Moobe  of  our  imagination,  after  reading  these 
letters.  But  all  this  aada  Probably  the  Dublin  audience  at  the  pier  where 
MooBB  landed  was  not  unlike  the  same  Dublin  audience  that  welcomed,  for 
the  first  time,  a  new  Lord  and  Lady-Lieutenant  to  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
gay  Irish  capital,  on  a  previous  occasion,  'as  very  &ithfiiny  narrated  at  the 
time: ' 

'  'Fat  MooiraTi '  ahouta  a  Toloe  in  the  galleiy,  'can  joo  see  him? ' 

"  I  can,' BQTS  Pat 

''WaU,wl^t'aAtf]fte?' 

<  <  Oh  I  miffhtj  like  a  gniiei^  or  middle-maiu  An-ny  way^  be  '0  got  a  good  long  nose 
01  his  own. 

*  Load  hnghter  fbllowa  tfaiB,  in  wbieh  hia  LordflhSp  hinuelf  oanaot  help  joining. 

'Yoica:  'Does  be  look  good-natered  f ' 

'Pat  Kooivxt:  '  Well,  be  iotf — and  exyoys  a  joke  too,  (Hkavbx  bless  him !)  like  a 
gintlemao,  as  he  is! ' 

'  YoicK  '  Thin  we  won't  have  to  Bind  him  back.' 

'PatMooxst:  'Bedad^no— I  don't  think  we  will:  we  mi«(bt  get  a  imttm /  Thej 
say  be 's  mightj  generous,  and  means  to  spind  his  money  free,  &e  a  prince  1 ' 

"Biavol  biwrol— we'll  http  him,  thin;  we'll  keep  him!  Three  cheers  for  the 
Lord-Lientenant  1 ' 

'Toica:  'Well,  and  what's *Ad like, Pat?' 

'  Pat  Mookst  :  '  Oh  I  noQvima  in  partieolar.    SHa  'i  not  frighten  a  horse.' 

'  Boars  of  laughter*  in  which  her  iAdyship  joins. 

'Voica:  'IsSietan?' 


«Pat  Hooivn :  '  Wait  till  she  stands  np.' 
'Yoicb:  'Kay-be  she's  stout  r' 


'Pat  Moovkt:  'Bedad,  you  may  say  fhoL  It  isn't  the  likes  o'  Xnr  that  lives  on 
bnttep-milk.' 

'  Yoics :  '  Do  you  think  %hs  '<  good-natured  ? ' 

'PATMooxn:  'Oht  Illingagesheis:  she 's  got  the  rOl  blood  into  her,  an' plinly 
or  it' 

'MaxtYoiob:  'She  11  do,  thin,  Pat,  won't  she?' 

'PATHoonr: 'OchI  sbewill— shewilll    I '11  ingage  «^  for  her  Ladyship.' 

«  Maitt  Yoicss  :  '  We  may  keep  her,  then,  may  we  f* 

'Pat  Moonr:  'Ohl  thelonger  the  better;  &e  longer  the  betterl  It 's  her  Lady- 
ship that'll  apeak  the  ffood  word  for  the  man  that's  in  throuble^  and  never  let  the 
daoent  woman  want  thn 's  in  the  stbraw,  €k>D  bless  her  I ' 

'  G-AU.UT :  '  BrsTol  braro  1  —  three  cheers  for  the  Za^Iaeutenant  f '  ^ 

'Pat  MooKst,  {tuveyg  the  Lord  Mayor:)  'Me  sowl  to  ye,  Dah  FnnnoAKl  — is  that 
youf* 

'  Pat  KooiTBT :  '  Faix,  an'  it 's  good  for  the  likes  of  us  to  see  yon  down  there  among 
the  gintry,  Dait  FmaoAH.' 

'A  loud  iMigh,  ia  which  his  Lordship  does  not  reiy  oordially  join,  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  in  Am  dignified  company. 

' '  Och  1 '  continues  Pat,  '  you  need  n't  look  up  so  sour  at  us :  man-ny  's  the  good  time 
Tou've  sat  up  here  yourself:  you  hnow  it,  je  owld  vinegar-botUe ! ' 

'  YoiCK :  '  Dure  the  world 's  gone  well  wtd  yotf,  an-ny  way.  Dak  Fxitnigak  :  ye  had  n't 
fliem  white  kid  gloves * 

'  Pat  Moohbt  :  '  No,  nor  that  grand  cocked  hat  there ' 

'Yoioi:  'No,  northatwhite  wand,  ye  oormorantt — when  yon  kept  the  chandler- 
shop,  and  cheated  Mikk  Ebllst  out  of'^a  forden's  worth  o*  pipes  and * 

'Gaixbrt:  'Ah  I  ha  I  Diir  FiinnciAji  I  who  cheated  Mikk  &illbt  ? ' 

'  Great  confusion,  during  which  the  orchestra  strikes  up,  and  the  irregular  colloquy 
IS  ended.' 

'Free  and  easy,' we  should  say,  for 'aristocratic  ears!'  -  •  -  One  of  our 
Western  farmers,  being  very  much  annoyed  last  summer  by  his  best  sow 
breaking  into  the  com-fileld,  search  was  instituted  in  vain  for  a  hole  in  the 
rail-fence.  Failing  to  find  any,  an  attempt  was  next  made  to  driTe  out  the 
animal  by  the  same  way  of  her  entrance;  hut  of  course  without  success. 
The  owner  then  resolved  to  watch  her  proceedings ;  and  posting  himself  at 
night  in  a  fence-comer,  he  saw  her  enter  at  one  end  of  a  hollow  log,  outside 
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the  fieldf  and  emerge  at  the  other  end,  within  the  inclosure.  ^Eureka! ' 
cried  he,  *I  have  you  now,  old  lady  I '  Accordingly,  he  proceeded,  after 
turning  her  out  once  more^  to  so  arrange  the  log  Qi  being  very  crooked)  that 
both  ends  opened  on  the  outside  of  the  field.  The  next  day,  the  animal  was 
obserred  to  enter  at  her  accustomed  place,  and  shortly  emerge  again.  '  Her 
astonishment^'  says  our  informant,  'at  finding  herself  in  the  same  field 
whence  she  had  started  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  described  I  She  looked  this 
way  and  then  that,  grunted  her  dissatisfiM^on,  and  finally  returned  to  the 
original  starting-place ;  and  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  matters,  to  satisfy 
herself  that  it  was  all  right,  she  again  entered  the  log.  On  emerging  yet 
once  more  on  the  wrong  side,  she  evinced  even  more  surprise  than  before, 
and  turning  about,  retraced  the  log  in  an  (^posite  direction,  lilnding  this 
effort  likewise  in  vain,  after  looking  long  and  attentively  at  the  pomtion  of 
things,  with  a  short,  angry  grunt  of  disappointment,  and  perhaps  fear,  she 
turned  short  round,  and  started  off  on  a  brisk  run ;  nor  could  either  coaxing 
or  driving  ever  after  induce  her  to  visit  that  part  of  the  field.'  She  seemed  to 
have  a  'superstition'  concerning  the  spot'  —  'Thb  following  feeling  lines,' 
writes  '  Richard  Hatwardb  '  to  the  EnrroR, '  were  handed  me  with  a  request 
that  I  would  give  them  to  you.  The  subject  will  explain  itself:  true,  too 
true,  unhappily ;  but  the  very  day-spring  of  poetry  often  wells  up  from 
dark  and  bitter  experience : ' 

•LINES 
*  Ass>m«8s«x>  TO  ova  wao  wilx.  bsit  oacoBBSTAiro  xaxic 


'  Ob  I  the  thongfate  I  cannot  fetter, 

Often  OS  they  torn  to  thee! 
ThouBand  times,  jea  thouaands,  better 
Were 't  I  had  not  met  with  thee. 

'  I  had  won  thee — I  hare  lost  thee ; 

I  Ve  had  time  to  ^nk  upon 
What  my  winning  thee  has  cost  me  — 
What  By  losiDg  thee  I  're  won. 

<  Canst  thou  lire,  and  keep  thr  reason, 

When  our  babes  thou  thinVst  upon  ? 
Guileless  rictims  of  thy  treason — 
Are  they  lirinjt? — are  thej  gone 

'  To  implore  the  grace  of  Hkatbn 
On  tneir  GruelMother^s  head? 
Pray  that  she  may  be  forgiyen. 
Who,  though  hying,  stul  is  dead : 

'  Dead  to  sense  of  love  and  honor. 


'  Do  their  smilinff  little  ftoes 

Neyer  haunt  thee  in  thy  dream? 

Canst  thou  yet  recall  their  traces  ? 

Do  they  still  otir  chUdren  seem  ? 

*  When  at  eve  they  round  me  gather. 

Oft  they  come  with  saddened  brow. 
Asking:  'Won't  yon  teU  us,  fiither, 
Where—ohl  tcAMv^ is  Mother  now? 

'  Why  sends  Mamma  me  no  letter  ? 
Can  she  haye  her  child  ibreotr 
Pima,  think'st  I  could  forget  tier, 
If  for  yean  I  saw  her  not? 

'  What  can  I  for  answer  giye  them  9 

Would  I  dare  their  hearts  to  break? 
Of  their  peace  should  I  bereaye  them, 
Whom  a  Mother  could  forsake  ? 

*  TlKfu  hast  filled  my  cup  with  sadness ; 
They  thus  make  it  oyerflow ; 

But  in  ihe$  'twas  wilful  madness. 
While  they '  know  not  what  they  do ! ' 


Yirtue,  truth,  and  woman's  pnde : 
Careless  that  the  stain  upon  her 

From  the  world  she  cannot  hide. 
^December  1, 1864  S.  &* 

'There  spoke  a  broken  heart  I '  -  -  -  Looking  out  upon  the  half-frozen 
Tappa&n-Zee,  its  mile-long  cakes  of  ice  moving  slowly  and  solemnly  down 
with  the  tide — some  of  them  marked  with  the  sleigh-tracks  of  broken-op 
ice-ferries  farther  up  the  river,  beyond  the  Highlands  —  a  warm,  thick  snow 
meanwhile  Ming— we  take  up  *  The  Sentiment  of  Snow^  by  a  new  corre- 
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spondent,  and  find  some  spiritual  *  correspondence '  between  us.  A  little 
too  much  of  the  '  Uma-lahor^^  at  the  first  outset^  perhaps,  l)ut  presently 
dnwing  as  oTenly  and  nstimllj'  between  the  traces  as  ^  Tonng  Emick.,'  toil- 
ing this  moment  op  the  long  hill  with  his  '  Sncw-Bi/rd  *  cutter.  Our  cor- 
fespoodent  shall  be  heard  in  part : 

^MoBxiHO  is  the  time  when  bursts  upon  the  tniod  fell  floods  of  winter  inflaenoea. 
Vou  scnpo  ^  plAoe  on  the  ftost^oTored  window-pane  witfi  the  handle  of  fomr  raaRn; 
and  your  qaickened  eje-sigfat  goes  issuing  out  thereat,  skipping  over  intervening  fences 
fay  the  Mnistsnce  of  grsdnated  drifts,  snd  yon  feet  glad,  as  if  fof  the  first  tSme  jon  had 
seen  Ninraa  in  her  ball-dress  of  white  and  spangles.  How  you  almost  wont  to  tbrget 
joor  manhood,  and  give  one  long  tqtudl,  (as  boys  sometimes  do  if  they  are  suddenly 
made  too  ecstatically  happy  for  boy-enduFance,)  when  your  ear  catches  the  merry 
elhikmg  of  new  steel-BhOTelSi  like  concerts  of  many-toned  triangles,  phtyed  skillfully; 
and  how  yon  bum  to  msh  out,  and  seismg  a  shorel  from  the  nearest  dilatory  worker, 
do  nothing  henceforth  but  toss  about  in  wild  delight  the  fleecy  purity  I  But  ah  I  you 
tried  it  lost  year ;  and  '  cricks  in  the  back '  are  not  fergotten  so  easily  as  authors  of  poo? 
men's  plasters  think. 

'  It  is  a  busy  time!  In  stable-yards,  old-looking  black  boys,  in  cat^skin  caps,  witb 
esMalM  to  them,  whistle  airs  from  ^l^marimk*  whOe  they  sew  together  long  pieces 
of  ahnoet  nnmatdiable  trace-leather  'for  tandems.'  The  oldest  hostler,  grim  and 
wearing  mutton-leg  whiskers,  curiously  winds  new  white  straw  about  the  skeletons  of 
old  crockery-crates,  and  smiles  as  he  contemplates  the  superior  comfort  of  their  home- 
liness orer  that  of  the  more  comely  and  aristocratic  '  drc^eys,'  while  'the  boss,'  with 
ifflpatient  fever  on  his  lip,  rummages  in  dusty  lofts — where  for  years  broods  of  peaceful 
pigeona  haye  '  wooed  and  won '  and  gone  to  their  quiet  rest,  undisturbed  by  any  thing 
moca  alarming  than  the  wfed-ethied  waging  of  graoefol  eob-web  drapery  festooned 
about  their  nests — after  old  thills  and  runners,  which  he  knows  are  there,  and  which  he 
finally  recollects  having  sold  last  July  during  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  broaght 
about  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  an  injudicious  discussion  of  the  Maine 
law.  Rough-talking  rail-road-men,  in  high  and  shiny  India-rubber  boots,  run  up  and 
down  'flie  track '  with  lanterns  and  scarlet-flags  in  their  hands,  and  they  shout  orders 
about '  couplings '  and  *  switehea '  and  '  hot-boxes,'  until  the  waiting  passengers  almost 
swear  with  disappointment  and  cold;  and  still  no  mail-train  with  screaming  whistle 
comes,  although  it  is  quite  noon,  and  students  standing  hi  the  post-office  in  the  next 
street,  wonder  if  their  letters  with  'remittances'  Trill  wer  come.  Serrant-nuuds, 
their  noses  purple  with  frost  and  anger,  tinker  away  down  areaHrtairs,  with  diminutire 
fire*«horehi  and  tongs  to  match,  at  huge  heaps  of  snow,  which  a  charitable  snow- 
deaner,  belonging  to  the  'regtdar  force,'  has  Just  said  h»  could  not  dare  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  removing,  '  it  is  so  much  1 '  Stem,  solid  men  are  caught  and  nearly 
smothered  by  avalanches  from  steep  roofii,  as  they  go  peacefully  along  the  way  with 
weQ-stuJGfed  bank-books  in  their  hands;  and  one  poor  Nkwhah  Nogos  of  a  fellow  has 
his  only  eye  shut  up  for  ffae  day  by  a  fUUng  icicle. 

'Snow  brings  dear  pictures  of  repose.  Farmers  in  long  garments,  with  the  ends  of 
their  whip-stalks  pushed  deep  down  in  their  pockets,  tiy  to  look  as  if  the  symmetrically- 
piled  wood,  which  no  one  but  a&rmer  with  such  a  team,  (four  sleepy  oxen,  with  ice  all 
over  their  months,  and  one  old  horse  with  his  tail  full  of  burs,)  oould  ever  engineer  so 
doee  to  the  curb-atone,  was  not  Ibr  sale  at  all,  but  was  only  waiting,  as  for  an  old  cus- 
tom well  kept ;  and  lazy  porters  lean  on  walls  which  have  a  southward  side. 

'It  has  a  Cniristmas  meaning  I  I  see  a  pleasant  group  of  young  men,  with  their 
sweet-hearts,  standing  under  the  open  arch-way  of  a  €k»thie  church.  An  old  bronae 
lamp  swings  from  the  wainsooted  roof,  its  heavy  chains  creaking  and  rattling  a  little 
dolefully,  while  the  happy  and  healthy  company  below  laugh  and  talk,  as  they  braid 
together  cypress  and  ever-green.  One  little  girl,  with  a  pale  face  and  prayer-book  in 
her  hand,  stands  quietly  alone;  for  she  is  thinking  of  Him  whose  love  and  gentleness 
was  pieadbed  to  little  children  not  less  than  to  those  grown  old  and  wise  in  earthly  and 
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ppiritiial  success.  Some  one  within,  more  ^tted  than  the  rest,  touches  sofUy  the  oiigta- 
keys,  and  as  if  rich  blessings  were  in  the  grand  old  melody,  it  seems  to  float  abore  and 
rest  upon  their  heads ! 

*  Kow  the  night  has  come,  and  the  stars  are  being  read  by  readers  of  stars ;  and  from 
a  distant  place,  which  some  time  or  other  all  of  tis  moat  Tisit,  there  sounds  a  long;  sad 
wail,  as  if  the  immortal  angels  cried  to  each  other  from  across  &r-sepaiBted  time  aad 
space,  sad  farewells  of  wretchedness  and  pain ;  and  I  know  where  the  broken  white- 
ness in  the  grsTe-yard  marks  hia  resting-phuM^  who  on  earth  had  a  fiuthfol  dog  for  his 
friend,  and  who  will  be  waited  for  in  fiuthfulnees  and  trnat  by  his  humble  follower  until 
the  end. 

'  I  am  invited  to  a  ride  behind'  the  most  musical  string  of  8ilTer4)ells  you  erer  beard, 
and  I  am  a-going.' 

*  All  right :  ^  a  pleasant  time  to  jpu  1  -  •.  -  Our  friend  '  C.  B.  &' 
is  informed  that  ^Moun^oy^^  by  Geoffbet  Gbaton^  was  professedly  a  'fira^ 
ment  of  biography/  It  was  written  at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  in  the 
'  Sketch-Book  *  were  penned,  and  was  transpUnted  into  the  pi^es  of  the 
Knickerbocker  from  a  trunk  in  which  it  had  reposed  for  seventeen  years. 
*John  BiggSy^  howeyer,  4s  bound  to  giye  us  his  whole  stoiy,  and  he  will  'set 
about  it  straight '  As  touching '  Richard  Hatwabds,'  who  built  a '  story '  otr 
more  of  '  Th4  Stone  Sbtue  an  the  Susquehanna,^  we  have  only  to  say,  in  tibe 
language  of  Scripture, '  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to./fiit9i(.' 
Perhaps  his  'lumber'  gave  out  I  -  -  -  Poor  "Williah  North!  We 
must  not  permit  him  to  pass  away,  without  one  word  to  his  memory,  in 
pages  which  he  has  illuminated  by  many  a  gem  of  rhythmical  art,  and  not 
a  few  prose  compositions  of  no  ordinary  merit  He  died,  as  our  readera 
know,  by  poison,  administered  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  brief  note  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  avowed  his  full  belief  in  the  arguments  of  a  work 
which  he  had  published  in  London,  called  *  The  Infinite  B^ublic:  a  Spirit- 
ual Bevolutian,*  Of  this  work  he  gave  us  a  copy ;  and  we  present  below  a 
few  passages  from  it,  which  will  indicate  its  peculiar  character : 

*  With  regard  to  the  tme  nature  of  matter,  it  is  evident  that  either  matter  and 
thought  are  two  names  for  one  substance,  or  relation,  or  combination  of  relations 
between  sabstances,  (that  is,  between  indivisible  and  primitive  things,  spiritual  entities, 
liring  centres,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  may  call  ourselves  and  our  sentient  oom- 
panions  in  ezistenoe,)  or  that  matter  is  something  actoally  distinct  from  thought,  and 
subject  onlv  to  be  modified,  and  transformed,  and  goveiiied  by  the  said  spirits.  For 
what  we  call  the  vis  inertuB,  or  innate  power  of  resistance  in  matter,  is  a  mere  chimera, 
and  result  of  our  own  slowness  of  thought,  invention,  volition.  Every  day  we  are  sub- 
jecting and  triumphing  over  this  imaginary  opponent  Our  toiU  dominates  U  absohiidf, 
as  soon  as  Karmomowl/y  exsrted,  jne  creation  of  a  fleet  or  a  raUroad  is  as  dmmA  As 
result  of  simple  spminutl  volition  as  the  raising  qf  an  arm  or  ike  winking  of  an  «yf  KdL 
To  say  that  oxganic  or  living  matter  sprang,  or  springs  originally  from  moi|;aiuc  or 
lifeless  matter,  is  a  monstrous  suggestion;  and  it  will  be  found  on  reflection  that 
Motion  or  Life,  springing  from  the  inert  Lifeless,  is  an  idea  in  no  way  differing  from 
Something  being  born  of  Nothing,  which  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Again,  organic 
or  living  matter  without  volition,  is  as  difficult  to  imagine,  or  justify  b/  reason,  as  the 
supposition  above  made ;  for  what  motive  or  active  cause  can  Be  conceived  without  sen- 
sation, what  sensation  without  some  distinction  of  sensation,  what  distinction  without 
preference,  what  preference  without  some  notion  of  pleasing  and  displeasing,  what  that 
distinguishes  pleasing  and  displeasing  without  desire,  and  what  desire  without  the  will 
to  gratify  itf  Hence  we  are  ariven  to  conclude  that  volition  is  the  basis  of  ezistenoe, 
ana  as  volition  or  primitive  motion  has  no  meaning  but  the  desire  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment, that  personal  beings  are  the  primary  elements  and  sole  true  ultimate  atoms  of 
the  Infinite;  for  an  inorganic  lifeless  universe  could  never  generate  change,  motion,  or 
life,  or  in  any  way  alter  its  inert  and  everlasting  nothingness ;  and  an  organic  world 
without  volition  can  only  be  imagined  as  a  chaos  of  inconsistent  confusion,  the  sport 
of  utter  chance,  and  destitute  of  all  progressive  principle^  reason,  beauty,  or  inieivtft ; 
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in  a  wwd,  an  nbtorditjr  nnworthy  of  ipeenlatire  eootemplAtion  for  an  instant  It  is 
impoosiblo  to  separate  Tolition  from  matter,  ff^  w&uy  of  thit  l^e,  and  <^  diMeuUies 
tkaiappear  inmrmouniatit^w iay,  'IvnU die,' v6<xm,inaninHa9U,  shdU cf  ifu whoU 
perplaeinff  train  of  ideat,  Jutt  as  whm  toe  wake  tn  ihs  morning,  toe  akaie  off  a  nighU 
mare,' 

<  Is  not  matter  indestructible  in  tbj  system  f  Haj  there  not  be  a  material  something 
in  thj  brain  which  may  preserre  thy  being  in  its  achrandng  progress  f  What  is  deatii? 
Whai  <init8  the  frame  so  marrelloasly  changed  f  Dost  thou  know  any  thing  of  matter  f 
Are  microscopes  yet  perfect,  or  imponderaole  inyisible  fluids  understood  in  all  their 
potencies?  How  ftr  hast  thou  penetrated  the  capaci^  of  substance  t  Whatfimcies 
hast  thou  formed  of  its  ultimate  constituents  f  its  infinite  divisibility,  its  cohesion  or 
attraction,  its  uniform  or  multiform  nature? 

'Brother  in  thought,  thou  hast  eternal  science  before  thee,  and  thou  dreamest  of 
eternal  death.  Thou  hast  in  thee  the  longing  and  the  passion  to  know  all.  and  thou  art 
content  to  dia^>pear  ridiculously  in  boundless  ignorance  I  Verily,  thou  bearest  much 
resemblance  to  a  baby  erring  for  the  moon ! 

*  Tet,  surely  as  that  baby  sball  one  day  behold  the  moon  and  its  wonders  through 
some  mighty  telescope^  suit  thou  realise  the  desires  and  defeat  the  illusions  of  thy 
crairing  spin!  If  the  poets  and  philosophers  can  teach  thee  nothing,  seek  eren  in  the 
details  of^science  for  the  fiuth  which  is  wanting  to  thee.  Dire  deeper,  deeper  into  the 
matter  thou  hast  elanoed  at  ti^iidlj  and  soperfldally,  for  truth  is  ererywnere,  and  is 
^orioos  in  ereiy  form/ 

<  Ai.L  operations  of  the  mind  are,  in  their  highest  and  purest  sense,  the  relations  of 
one  spirit  to  all  other  spirits  of  the  Infinite. 

'For  as  in  the  idea  of  water,  ur,  or  any  description  of  fluid^the  motion  of  one  par- 
ticle inToIyes  the  motion  of  all  particles  of  the  said  fluid ;  so,  in  the  change,  motion, 
action  of  each  individual  spiritual  centre,  is  inrolred  the  sympathetic  action  of  all  other 
centres. 

<  These  spiritual  centres,  points,  or  foci  of  perception,  are  the  only  real  and  absolute 
existences,  and  necessarily  so :  because  any  descnption  of  entity,  irrespectiTe  of  sen- 
tient beings,  (commonly  called  spirits,)  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  reason,  which 
teaches  us  that  all  properties  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  matter,  are  but  relations 
between  an  unknown  substance  and  ourselyes.  This  unknown  substance,  which  has 
been  the  mysterious  tormenter  of  all  thinkers  up  to  the  prMent  moment,  is  destitute  of 
all  intrinsic  properties,  except  that  of  affiMSting  um  perceptions  of  living  spirits. 

'  But  as  all  effects  result  primitively  firom  spiritual  yohtion,  the  source  of  aU  motion 
and  change,  this  unknown  substance  can  only  be  the  infinite  host  of  spirits  themselves^ 
floating,  as  It  were,  in  the  ether  of  sympathenc  relations,  that  is,  thoughts,  sensations, 
and  ptenomena,  or  material  forms. 

'Therefore  we  conclude  that  nothing  really  exists  but  living  beings  and  thdr 


North  was  in  our  pablication-office  the  daj  before  he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  him8d£  He  chatted  with  us  for  some  time ;  spoke  encouragingly  of 
his  prospects,  and  especially  of  the  probable  success  of  a  new  work  which 
the  Bbothsbs  Loho  had  in  press.  We  bade  him  *  good-bye '  at  the  door,  and 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  had '  solved  the  great  mystery  I '  *  Nothing 
^tfti*  life)  can  touch  him  fhrther.'  -  -  -  A  gobbbspondent  in  Ottawa  county, 
ICchigan,  from  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear,  gives  us  the  following 
*  Scene  in  the  Mayot's  CovH  at  Grand  Hapids,*  Mayor  Ohubch  presiding. 
Witness  called  up  to  be  sworn  by  the  clerk : 

'Cixsk:  'Ton  do  solemnly  swear ' 

'  Matob,  (loiih  diffnUy :)  '  Stop !    The  witness  will  hold  up  his  right  hand.' 

'Clssk:  '  The  man  A<m  no  rig^t  hand,  your  Honor.' 

'Matob,  (with  eome  asperOy  .*)  'Let  him  hold  up  his  l^t  hand,  then.' 

'  CuEEK :  '  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  hand  alao,  as  your  Honor  will 

pereeive.' 
'  ILltob,  (savagely ;)  '  Tell  him  to  hold  up  his  right  leg,  then ;  a  man  cannot  be  sworn 

in  this  court  loOhout  holding  itp  some^ing  /   Silence,  gentlemen  \    Our  dignity  must  be 

pceserved  I '    (Witness  sworn  on  one  leg.) ' 
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Was  that  'swearing,'  or  •afflnning?*  -  -  -  Is  not  the  Mowhig 
very  simple,  melodious,  tender  !  It  has  jast  reached  us,  almost  wet  from  the 
pen  of  oar  friend  '  Richabd  Hatwabdb  : ' 

BT      V  II  a  9  S  A  I  O       a.       OOBBSV9. 

<  Wbsv  spring  the  fields  in  daines  dressed^ 

And  flttsh^  the  woods  with  msple  bads, 
I  spied  A  little  bine-bird's  nest 
Within  a  cedar's  branoby  studs. 

*It8  old  gray  grasi^  inlaid  with  hair, 

The  summer's  sun  had  withered  up, 
And  aatumn*s  aooms  still  were  fliere, 
Though  snows  had  brimmed  its  tiny  cop: 

'  What  then  \   I  heard  a  pilgrim  hymn; 

And  half  forgave  the  long  negdee^ 
When  perched  upon  the  thmhold  rim 
A  little  feathered  architect 

'  And  straw  hj  straw  the  walls  he  wrought^ 

And  hiur  by  hair  the  floor  be  spreail; 
And  when  his  blue-bird  wife  he  bronghi| 
They  slept  within  the  nuptial  bed. 

'  Oh !  how  I  lored  mj  pranksome  crnest  I 

For  him  I  lored  his  help-mate  too ; 
With  jealous  care  I  fenoea  thehr  nest, 

And  watched  them  as  they  safig  or  flew. 

<  So  April  passed ;  and  gentle  May 

Went  murmuring  by  with  leaves  and  bees ; 
And  two  small  bhie-winged  chidts  had  they 
When  summer  broadened  on  the  trees. 

'  My  very  solitude  had  made 

That  tiny  household  seem  more  sweet ; 
And  often  to  the  bank  I  straved 

To  watch  the  nestlings  chirp  and  eal 

*  But  when  the  palsied  autumn  came. 

And  shook  the  boughs,  and  bared  the  wood, 
I  scarce  the  featheredbrood  could  blamei 
Though  void  their  puny  wigwam  stood : 

'  For  summer  friends  had  come  like  these, 

Like  these  the  summer  friends  had  flown ; 
When  stormy  winter  stripped  the  trees, 
They  left  the  oold  and  me  alone.' 

Bead  these  lines  aloud,  and  listen.  -  -  -  That  '  there  are  none  so  deaf 
ns  those  who  mil  not  "heat^  is  an  old  sa3ring,  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  well-known  Andrew  Jackson  Allen,  a  maker  of  gold  and  silver 
leather  for  actors  to  '  strut  their  brief  hour  i^>on  the  stage,'  and  attract 
admiration  in.  Andbew  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  used  to  any 
that  his  '  dose  was  stopped  up  all  the  tibe,'  and  that  he  '  could't  rebebber  the 
tibe  whed  he  could  prodoudce  ady  thi'g  that  had  ad  ^5  or  ad  et?  id  it*  On 
one  occasion,  a  manager  by  the  name  of  Reed  sought  Allen  in  the  mid* 
watches  of  the  night,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  a  juTenile|m?f^^  of  his* 
who  on  the  stage  of  his  theatre,  during  the  representation  of  the  pky  ef 
BVu/^Bearrdi  had  by  sundry  and  divers  annoyances,  caused  the  camel  upon 
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which  he,  as  '  Abomeuqub,*  wis  seated,  to  kick  rnthleaslj,  threatening 
thereby  the  dignified  eqnilibrimn  which  he  was  obliged,  in  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  character,  strictly  to  keep  up.  He  now  demanded  redress,  in 
a  tone  of  ferocity  becoming  the  character.    The  following  scene  ensued : 

'  A3n>BEW  received  bim  with  a  smile  almost  angelical: 

'  •  Co'be  id  —  co*be  id :  glad  to  see  you,  Dad.' 

*  His  first  name  was  Banisl,  and  his  toubriguei  *  DAjf,'  *  for  shortness.' 

* '  IVe  been  looking  after  jour  precious  scamp  of  a  boy/  burst  forth  '  Dan,'  add* 
ing,  with  wolf-like  ferodty,  '  if  I  had  found  him  ten  minutes  ago,  I  'd  have  spitted 
him  like  a  lark  I  He  is,  inoomparablj,  the  worst  little  devil  in  the  univeise  —  that 
boyl' 

••GUd  you  Mtehibl' answered  ALiaar.  '  I  <»o 'rf  you  wouU  Oo^bes  frob  Hall- 
&X.    He  %  got  a  bother  ad  a  sater.    A  good  boy.' 

'  *  I  tell  you,^  said  the  manager,  making  a  tube  of  his  hand,  and  roaring  it 
mto  Ajsaa3BW*B  ear,  'that  your  boy  is  a  precious  rascal  He  made  my  camel 
k-w^kP 

**Te8,  yes,'  answered  Allmt;  'takes  good  care  of  the  adibals  —  loves  'eb; 
tho  cabel,  particularly.    He  cad  bake  bib  do  ady  thi'g  he  wa'dtsi ' 

(<  Is  n't  it  enougb,'  continued  the  manager,  '  that  I  am  forced  to  expose  my  life 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  proverbially  ferocious  animal,  during  the  run  of 
'Blue-Beard,'  without  being  exposed  to  the  effects  of  his  sUmviaied  ferocity?  I 
think  the  interests  of  the  public  woul^  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  that  boy.' 

( <  Thad'k  you  1 '  said  Allen,  shaking  hands  with  the  great  Abomeliqt:e  ;  '  glad 
you've  i'dterested  yourself  id  hib,  a'd  are  wiUi'g  to  help  hib  alo'g.  1 11  toll  his 
bother  ad  his  sister :  ihey  'A  be  glad  to  hear  it,  too.  Good  boy ;  co'bes  frob  Hall- 
lax!' 

"Butltellyou ' 

'  *Do  batter  about  it,  dow— you  like  hib,  a'd  that's  edongh.  Take  so'bethuig, 
Dad?' 

'  And  this  was  an  in^tation  which  the  great  tyrant  was  rarely  known  to  resist ; 
so  he  smothered  his  indignation  and  walked  up  to  the  bar ;  for  the  whole  scene 
took  place  in  a  tavern  inmiediatcly  adjoining  the  theatre. 

* '  Qood  dight,  Dao,'  stud  Andbew,  after  tho  '  drink '  was  achieved ;  'Fb  glad 
you  like  the  boy.  He 's  got  a  bother  a'd  a  sister.  He  co'bes  frob  Halifax.  I 
k'dowd  his  father— a  s'bart  bad  I ' 

A  graphic  sketch  of  an  amusing,  eccentric  creature.  -  •  -  A  oentlb  shower  of 
soft,  mild,  large-flaked  snow  has  been  fiilling  since  day-light,  on  this  eleventh  of 
Jaauary,  1855.  Tired  of  sittmg  at  our  table,  where  we  had  been  scribbling 
since  morning,  we  ventured  out  over  the  hills,  and  presently  found  ourselves 
'wandering  among  the  tombs' in  Rockland  Cemetery.    Thence  could  we 

see  tlial^ 

'Gold  and  pale  in  distant  vistas  round, 

Diaiobea  and  tonelefls  all  the  woods  did  stand, 
While  the  chained  atreams  were  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  DxATH  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand.' 

An  at  once  we  came  upon  the  neat  square  of  ornamental  iron-fence  which 
incloses,  with  other  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  remains  of  our  lamented 
friend,  the  late  H.  C.  Setmour.  A  graceful  monument,  in  the  purest  taste,  and 
of  tiie  toAi^e^  white  marble,  seventeen  feet  in  height,  marks  the  last  resting- 
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place  of  one  too  early  called  away.  On  the  west  dde  is  this  inscription :  '/» 
memory  of  K  C.  Seymour^  toko  depwrUd  this  life  July  24, 1868,  aged  forty- 
two  yearsJ*  On  the  south  side  la  the  following :  ^Ria  Life  and  Energies 
were  denoted  to  Internal  Improvemente,  among  which  were  the  New  -  York  and 
Brie  Bail-Road^  the  New  -York  State  CanaU,  and  the  Ohio  and  Miansrippi 
BaiJrBoad,*  On  the  east  and  north  sides,  we  read  the  suljoined  just  tribute 
to  the  life  and  death  of  the  Tbue  Man  who  slept  below :  ^A  True  Man^  a 
Eind  and  Affectionate  Husband^  Father^  and  Friend :  hie  Memory  will  eeer 
live  in  the  ffearta  of  thoee  who  Icnew  him :'  ^A  sincere  and  consistent  Chrisl- 
ian,  his  death  was  the  Passage  of  a  Calm  and  Tranquil  Spirit  to  t^  Reakns 
of  Eternal  lAfe^  The  flakes  fell  and  melted  like  tears  upon  the  paper  an 
which  we  copied  these  inscriptions,  as  if  Nature  herself  were  weeping ;  and 
as  we  looked  up  at  the  wreath  of  pure  white  snow-down  that  was  gatbeciog 
around  the  beautiful  urn  which  surmounts  the  t(^  of  the  mowunent^  there 
came  back  to  us  the  remembrance  of  the  time,  not  &r  in  the  past,  when  we 
copied  firom  the  beautiful  service  of  costly  plate,  presented  to  our  deputed 
friend  by  those  who  had  wintered  and  summered  with  him  in  the  discharge 
of  momentous  duties,  kindred  tributes  to  those  which  now  marked  his  tomib. 
And  as  we  walked  slowly  away,  afkr  over  the  waste  of  snow  we  saw  the 
fire^horse,  like  a  rocket,  rushing  westward,  with  a  mile-long  train  of  rapor 
behind  it,  vanishing  into  air,  and  passing  away.  'Alas  I '  thought  we,  '  what 
is  our  life  ?  It  is  even  as  a  vapor,  which  appeareth  but  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away! '  -  •  -  Taking  our  accustomed  ease,  one  morning, 
some  weeks  ago,  in  our  barber*8  shop,  under  the  pleasant  tonsorial  manipu- 
lations of  Mr.  Augustus  Blessing,  who  has  no  superior  in  his  professional 
line,  we  over-heard  the  following,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  poets : 

'  I  AX  of  the  firm  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  onboard  the  'Arctic'  —  as  I  con- 
tend shxifM  be  the  case  on  every  steam-ship  that  crosses  the  Atlantic  —  the  disd- 
pUne  of  a  man-of-war^  that  dreadfVil  calamity,  at  least  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  might 
have  been  avoided.  It  was  the  lack  of  auihoriialive  concert  between  the  caption 
and  his  offloera  and  the  officers  and  the  crew  which  at  the  outset  led  to  the  deplor- 
able event 

'  When  the  steamer  '  Princeton/  Captain  Stockton,  had  made  a  portion  of  a 
pleasure-excursion  down  the  Potomac^  you  will  remember  that  in  firing  a  salute 
with  the  '  big  gun,'  it  buret,  and  deeUoyed  several  piedoua  lives,  among  oUiera, 
that  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Now,  I  have  it  trom  the  v^  beet  autho- 
rity —  that  of  Ck>mmodore  Stockton  himself —  that  when  the  gunners  had  fired 
the  piece,  and  witnessed  its  terrible  effects,  they  resumed  their  portion  amidst  the 
carnage  it  had  created,  nor  did  they  move  from  it  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  their 
commander.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  obedience  and  discipline  such  as  this  might 
liave  saved  our  unfortunate  ocean-steamer? 

*  But,*  interposed  a  hearer,  *  is  it  certain  that  any  discipline  could  have  saved  aU 
the  passengers?* 

*  I  do  n't  know  what  others  may  think,  but  for  myself  I  have  not  the  dightost 
doubt  of  it  Let  me  mention  a  circumstance  which  once  occurred  on  Lake  Cham- 
pUdn,  and  of  which  I  was  m3r8elf  an  eye-witness: 

'  I  was  on  board  the  steamer  *  Burlington ' — this  was  some  twenty  five  or  tibiity 
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jeors  ago  —  conimanded  hj  Captain  Bhebxav,  one  of  the  most  carefol,  the  meet 
methodical,  the  most  exact  captains  that  ever  trod  a  steamer^s  deck.  Breiy  body 
knowB^  who  ever  traTdled  with  him,  that  there  never  was  seen  a  speck  of  dirt 
aboQt  his  boat  so  big  as  a  pea;  that  his  directions  were  given  in  a  tone  so  low  that 
thej  were  seldom  heard  save  by  those  to  whom  they  were  especially  addreswd; 
and  generally  they  were  indicated  by  a  merely  subdued  hiss  or  whistle. 

'On  the  occasbn  of  which  I  speak,  the  steam-boat  had  approached  the  middle 
of  the  widest  part  of  the  lake,  somewhere,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flattsburgh,  when  a  drde  of  smoke  was  seen  issuhig  from  around  her 
BDoke-pipe.    The  alarm  instantly  arose : 

'  *The  boat  is  on  flrel  the  boat  is  on  fire  I ' 

'I  rushed  to  the  saloon,  where  several  ladies,  who  were  of  the  pleasure-party 
to  which  I  was  myself  attached,  were  assembled  in  a  state  of  great  fear. 

' '  Ladies,'  I  said,  '  do  n*t  be  alarmed :  I  know  Captam  Shbrmak,  and  his  prudence, 
energy,  and  determination  so  well,  that  although  it  is  certain  that  the  boat  has 
eao^t  fire,  yet  I  oousider  your  lives  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  parlors.' 

'Meantime,  there  was  no  bostie,  no  loud  oiiden^  no  shoutbig  or  disorder  upon 
the  dedc;  and  when  I  returned  to  it  I  £Mmd  two  lines  of  meu,  all  of  the  crew, 
paorfng  >UI  and  leoeivfng  vr^ptif  buckets  ui  return,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  fira^ 
whUi  hadveaohed  oonriderable  headwiQr,  was  oitirely  extinguished. 

<  An  boar  or  two  after,  when  all  excitement  in  relation  to  the  fire  had  subsided, 
as  I  met  the  Oi^tain  on  deck,  I  ventured  to  ask  him: 

'  'Captain  SfiXBHur,  will  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  you  were  enabled  to  pre- 
serve such  perfect  order  among  your  crew,  and  to  put  out  a  fire  so  speedily  whicli 
had  gained  such  head-way  ? ' 

"Oh I  yes;'  replied  the  Captain;  Hhe  whole  thing  is  veiy  dmple  and  eacniy 
explained:  it  all  consists  in  being  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  Now,  I  have 
rehearsed  the  veiy  scene  which  you  have  witnessed  to-day  more  Haoi  fifty  iimes  with 
my  men,  on  the  deck  of  this  bcHat' 

*And  there,'  said  Mr.  H ,  *  was  seen  the  benefit  of  discipline.    Suppose  that 

the  men  on  board  the  '  Burihigton '  had  been  running  hither  and  thither,  without 
ooDoert  and  without  confidence^  fin^^teuing  othen^  and  only  anxious  to  save  them- 
selves what  would  have  been  tike  result  ?  The  boat  would  have  been  destroyed  to 
a  certainty.' 

Is  not  this  worthy  of  imitation?  -  .  -  Ah InshnuBi,  at  a  country  twrem^ 
was  observed  by  a  firiend  of  ours  to  be  looking  long  and  intentiy  at  the  bar- 
post  near  the  house,  to  which  a  tFaveller  bad  tied  his  horse,  by  slipping  the 
ibid  of  the  bridle  tbffoogh  Uie  holefora  bar,  and  then  throwing  the  bight  of 
the  Md  over  the  head  of  the  post— a  very  oomnon  and  effectual  mode  of 
&steiUDg  horses  in  the  country.  On  being  adced  what  he  observed  to  attract 
attenlioD,  PAnnr  replied :  'Shore,  and  I  'm  afttier  wondering  how  the  haste 
yet  thrcugh  the  hoU^  after  the  bridle  was  hnng  up  I '  The  mystery  of  the 
tie  being  exphdned,  he  departed  a  wiser  man.  This  is  good,  but  not  quiU 
so  bright  as  was  the  Yankee  lad  who  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  sailors 
raiang  »  heavy  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship  in  port,  for  tho  purpose  of  secnr- 
mg  <v  '  fishing'  it,  as  we  believe  it  is  called.  They  were  singmg  away  at 
their  work,  with  Uie  usual '  Tol  heave  oh  I '  when  the  green  spectator,  who 
had  stopped  to  'scrutinise'  a  littie,  hailed  them  with: '  Tou  may '  heave-ho  1 ' 
and  'lii4io! '  all  night,  but  you  wonH  get  that  big  crooked  thing  through 
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that  hole  in  %  huirj  —  now  mind  I  tell  ye  I '  He  thought  thej  were  trying 
to  diaw  the  anchor  through  the  hawse-hole !  -  -  -  A  cosbsspondkht  at  'Ca- 
naan Four-Comers '  sends  us  the  following  as  a  yeritahle  copy  of  an  inscriptioo 
iq;K)n  a  tomb-stone  in  that  vicinity :  'A  lamenting  spouse  thus  noords  &6 
de|»arture  of  her  ftithfbl  and  beloyed  half: 

'  Mt  husband's  xuune  was  Bill; 
It  was  God's  will 
That  he  should  be  killed  in  a  miU: 
A  rery  sad  sight fiirooe  to  behold,  inoeed.' 

Very  concise,  and  extremely  pathetic  I  -  -  -  Oub  Pacific  contenporary, 
the  *Pio7Mcr/  of  San-Francisco,  conducted  with  signi^  ability  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
EwEB,  tells  the  following  good  ptory  of  General  Worth  ;  *  Did  you  ever  bear 
how  fond  he  was  of  cauliflowers  ?  He  had  a  passion  for  that  v^table :  a  lore 
fiurpassing  the  love  of  women.  When  stationed  at  West-Point,  long,  bng  ago, 
in  command  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  he  had  a  tittle  garden  in  the  rear  of  liis 
quarters  ploughed  up  and  planted  entirely  with  oaoliflowers.  How  he  watckd 
over  that  little  plantation !  First  the  smaU  green  leaf,  then  the  lespecUbij- 
sized  plant,  then  the  imperfectly-developed  head ;  until  one  day,  letnzniiigftmD 
his  duties,  his  mouth  watering  at  the  Ihought  that  at  dinner  he  should  enjoy 
his  first  cauliflower  from  his  own  garden,  he  saw — horror  of  horrora  I— Old 
Berard's  cow  leisurely  finishing  the  very  last  cauliflower  in  that  same  gardeo. 
For  an  instant,  Worth's  grief,  dismay,  and  indignation  were  too  great  fur 
utterance ;  until,  at  last,  he  broke  forth :  *  Very  well,  madam  I  Perhaps  youM 
like  a  littie  drawn  butter  on  that  I — confound  your  epicurean  soul ! '  Then  Ibl- 
lowed  a  brick,  and  a  graceful  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cow.'  The  stoiy 
about '  giving  the  note,'  by  a  fashionable  blood,  for  a  stylish  equipage,  was 
told  us  by  the  late  David  Graham,  and  published  in  the  Kxiceerbocees  maoj 
years  ago.  The  parties  were  both  New-Yorkers.  'An  Officer  in  ih&  Aimf 
commences  a  brief  poem  in  the  ^Pioneer  *  with  this  striking  verse : 

'  TiACR  me.  Almighty  Fathxb,  how  to  die ; 
Give  me  the  pass-word  to  eternity! 
Wherein  I  haye  offended,  ohl  forgive; 
While  jet  I  'm  living,  teach  me  how  to  Uve ! ' 

The  magazine  18  carefully  and  handsomely  executed  •  -  -  Somb  bqdt  *  down 
east '  gives  a  reoommendatioa  of  an  external  *  medicament,'  a  '  patent '  specific 
of  some  sort,  which  had  a  singular  effect  upon  the  patient  He  says :  *■  Some 
two  or  three  months  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  a  tumor  or  swelling  of  one  of 
myflnffen,  which  affected,  to  considerable  extent,  my  whole  arm,  and  whidi 
yon  pronounced  catarrh/^    It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
man  was  'speedily  cured ;'  such  events  always  take  place  in  patent  niedi' 
cine  advertisements.     But  how  did  he  get  the  catarrh  in  his  finder  f    If  he 
bad  no  mouchoir  at  hand,  why  did  n*t  he  try  the  linden-leaf,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  'Idlewild'  experiment?    .    -    -    If  any  of  our  town>readers 
would  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  what  some  old  author  terms '  the  extreme  of 
sublimity,  great  power  in  motion^  let  them  make  a  night-trip  in  tiie  *JVae- 
Hmm^  Erie  Rail-road  steamer,  with  her  accompanying  barges,  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  freight,  and  ripping  through  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  the  Hud- 
8(m  and  the  Tappa&n-Zee  to  Uie  pier  at  Piermont    It  is  *  a  thing  to  remcm- 
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ber,*  to  stand  bj  the  side  of  that  intrepid  patr,  Gapi  Dodqb  and  his  right-hand 
pilot^  *  Jack  Staix,'  and  hear  the  stannch  craft  mount  the  ice,  toss  it  on  either 
side,  throw  it  under  the  wheels,  grind  it,  chum  it,  and  then  pass  on,  as  if  it  were 
mere  pastime,  cuddling  her  monstrous  barges  dose  up  to  her  side,  as  if  they 
were  her  children,  that  she  was  bound  to  take  care  of — and  which  she  doia 
take  care  of,  too — at  all  hazards.  -  -  -  Thb  emment  Professor  Jolius 
CiBSAB  Hannibal  always  adapts  hisdisooarses  to  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and  as 
''Hard  Tirnes  *  are  a  prevalent  theme  about  this  epoch,  he  thus  enforces  an 
important  lesson : 

'Db  subjick  of  dis  ebenin'i  disoone  am  one  da(  you  is  all  '(jaainted  wid ;  one  dat 
you  see  in  many  places,  in  Chatham-street,  in  West-Broadway,  and  in  many  ob  de  little 
lanes  and  alleys  ob  de  town.   One  —  no,  it  am  more — in  short,  it  am 

'  Dar  now;  dare's  no  use  o'  feelin'  oneasy.  I  haint  bin  to  enny  pon-broker,  to  look 
in  he  list  fur  de  names  ob  enny  ob  my  kongregashun.  I  know'd  nuff  widout  dat.  I 
nose  well  naff  dat  dare's  not  an  eb-bony  mortial  here,  fe-minine  or  he-minine,  da.*. 
has  n't  pledged  nearly  ebbcryting  he  or  she 's  ebber  had,  except  pledgin'  dare  honor, 
and  dat  de  pon-broker  would  n't  'low  nnffin  on.  But,  to  parseed,  as  de  fox  said  wen  de 
dogs  got  he  soent  As  dare  am  tree  balls,  I  intend  to  diyide  my  'aooarse  into  tree 
beads^  'aides  de  endin',  which  I  shall  call  de  tail : 

'  De  Fnst  Ball :  Idleness. 
'DeSdcondBall:  EggstraTBgants. 
'  De  Fird  Ball :  Onest  Poverty. 

'In  de  fust  place  in  de  beginnin',  fostly,  De  Fast  Ball— Idleness.  Ton  am  all 
'ahamed  to  be  seen  pon-broking  enny  ting.  You  creep  to  de  pon-broker  in  de  nite- 
time,  jist  like  a  kill-sheep  dog,  kaut  wid  a  wolly  monf.  An'  you  must  hare  private 
entrances,  'an  aU  dat  Brack  sinners !  Are  you  'shamed  ob  de  reesons  wot  makes 
yon  pon-broke  ?  Are  you  'shamed  o'  goin'  to  Pbtb  Smipf's  seller,  an'  playin'  penny- 
blnff  till  yon  aint  a  single  red  to  bny  clams  in  de  mornin',  to  begin  business  wid  ?  Is 
yoa  'shamed,  I  say,-  foolish  niggas,  to  waste  all  you  elbow-grease  and  knee^reaoe, 
a-dandn'  juba  all  day  on  de  comers,  instead  ob  bein'  out  white-washin'  or  lickin'  caz^ 
pets  ?  Is  you  'shamed  to  lay  all  day  in  de  summer,  on  de  seller-doors  in  Antony  and 
Leonard  streets,  and  sun  youselfs  like  a  passel  ob  young  Yarginny  black-snakes  on  do 
soof  side  ob  a  hill  on  de  Fourf  ob  July  ?  Are  you  shamed  ob  dese  tings  t  £f  you 
ain't,  't  ain't  no  use  bein'  'shamed  o'  pon-brokin'  t  Ef  you  ¥rill  play  bluff,  you  must 
spekt  to  atUy  vp  your  new  suit  at  de  Tree  Gk>lden  Balls ;  and  ef  you  don't  keep  off  de 
aeller-door,  yon  can't  keep  your  pinchback  watch  off  de  pen-broker's  shelf. 

'  In  de  sekond  place,  sekondly,  De  Sekond  Ball  —  Eggstravagants.  Does  you  tink  you 
kin  go  to  de  'Sembly-rooms  all  de  week,  at  a  quarter  a  nite,  wen  clams  is  only  eighteen 
peooe  a  hundred?  Does  you  tink  you  kin  gib  a  'possnm-supper,  wid  koon-trimmin's 
and  hominy-fixin's,  once  a  monf,  wen  de  karpet-season  's  Jist  gone  out,  an'  wite-washin' 
hin't  come  in  yet  ?  Tell  you  wot,  deluded  children  ob  darkness,  dat  if  you  won't  work 
wen  dare 's  work  to  do,  an'  ef  you  tM  spend  more  'n  you  make  wile  you  are  a-workin', 
your  good  klose  an'  your  sham  jewelzy  will  go  to  de  pon-broker-man,  an'  you  lose  'em 
beyond  redemption, 

*  Nexly,  I  'm  a-8:oin'  to  gib  you  the  Fird  Ball,  as  de  Wetter  Nary  Surjon  sed  when  ho 
was  doctorin'  a  boss  fur  de  botts.  Dis  am  Honest  Poverty.  Kow,  take  notis,  eb-boney 
i^orompusses,  dat  out  ob  de  hole  tree  dare  am  only  wun  ball  for  poverty.  Dat  meena 
d&t  ware  dare 's  wun  man  'bliged  to  git  he  nncle  to  help  him  out  o'  downright  honest 
porertj,  dare  am  two  dat  go  to  him  fru  idleness  and  eggstravagants. 

'  I  ain't  got  nuffin  to  say  agin  dis  ball.  Menny  a  man  dese  hard  times  kan't  help 
hesef ;  an'  darfor,  sum  wun  else  muss  help  him.  An'  I  say  to  you,  dat  all  dem  wot 
xodolgea  dare  appetites  and  drinkitites  eggstramgantly,  makes  it  harder  fur  de  'dnstri- 
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ous  nigga  to  git  along.  An'  I  say  to  jon,  who 's  got  more  'n  naff  to  lib  on  tra  do  winter, 
dat  yoi  harts  is  hard  as  your  heads,  ef  you  don't  save  de  tree-sent  pieces  wot  you  gives 
PsTB  SHirr  for  whiskey,  an'  use  'em  to  help  your  poorer  bredderen.  Who  dat  I  hear 
sayin'  he  must  hab  a  drop  o'  suffin'  to  take  de  bad  taste  out  ob  he  mouf  in  de  mom- 
in's  ?  Tauk  'bout  bad  taste  I  Dare  'b  nuffin'  makes  a  wuss  taste  in  de  mouf  dan  tree- 
cent  whiskey  I 

'  Now,  here 's  whar  I  gwine  to  stop.  But  yon  recomlect  wot  I  sed  to  you,  and  feller 
my  adwioe ;  an'  soon  you  '11  see  dat  de  pon-broker  won't  hab  a  single  ball  left  Be  11 
take  down  he  sign,  an'  go  up  in  de  Fif'  Avenoo,  whare  dar  will  be  a  better  cliaoce  fer 
him  bime-by,  ef  your  old  Shephard  kan  see  enny  ting  tru  he  spekikles. 

'  Take  notis  dat  de  sasser,  wich  was  broke  lass  week,  has  been  riveted  togedder  agin 
at  Sam  JomxH'a  Blacksmith  Bhop,  and  will  be  cirkelated  as  ushual  dis  ebenin'.' 

We  hope  *t  was  well-filled.  -  -  -  Onb  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  democratic  party,  in  a  far  western  town,  which  shall  be  nameless ; 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  never  finished  a  speech,  sentiment,  or  sentence  in 
public,  without  making  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  too  ambitious  a  start; 
at  a  supper  given  in  honor  of  General  Cass's  visit  to  that  region,  three  yein 
since,  made  the  following  favx  pas:  Rising  in  his  place,  and  calling  atten-. 
tion  by  a  thump  on  the  table,  he  exclaimed:  ^The  Democratic  Party:  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  temple  of  true  patriotism :  so 
long  as  its  members  are  true  to  their  trust,  the  malevolent  vituperations  of 
its  hereditary  enemies,  the  whigs  and  abolitionists,  are  —  are' — (a  long 
pause,  the  speaker  evidently  'stuck,'  and  growing  more  confused  every 
instant,)  *are  bound,  gentlemen,  (pause,)  bound,  gentlemen,  to — slump 
through/^  With  which  peroration  he  sat  down,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
off  his  streaming  &ce.  -  -  -  ^  An  officer  in  Italy,'  says  one  of  our 
city  journals,  '  The  Bxpress^^  'being  disaapointed  in  love,  repaired  to  the 
home  of  the  cruel  fair  one,  and  shot,  successively,  her  mother,  her  fiither, 
the  young  lady  herself  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and  himseUl  Very  Italian!  * 
Yes — very;  and  reminding  one  of  the  scene  in  Maktatt^s  burlesque  chap- 
ter from  an  Italian  novel,  wherein  a  great  number  of  troublesome  '  charac- 
ters '  are  suddenly  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  author,  each  one,  as  wiU 
be  seen,  '  expiring  without  a  groan ' : 

'  ABSBKPRMBKTDa  felt  his  wsy  by  the  slimy  wall,  when  Ihe  breath  of  another  human 
being  caught  his  ear:  he  paused,  and  held  his  own  breath.  <No,  no,'  muttered  the 
other,  *  the  eeeret  of  blood  and  gold  shall  remain  with  me  alone.  Let  him  come,  and  he 
shall  find  death.'  In  a  second,  the  dagger  of  Absbnprbsbktini  was  in  the  mutterK's 
bosom :  he  fell  without  a  groan.  *  To  me  alone  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,  and  with 
me  it  remains,'  exclaimed  Absekpsbsbktini. 

' '  It  does  remain  with  you,'  cried  Fhospbobini,  driving  his  dagger  into  his  bade 
ABBBNPaiSBNTiKi  fell  without  a  groan,  and  Phosphorini,  withdrawing  his  dagger, 
exclaimed, '  Who  is  now  to  tell  the  secret  but  me  ? ' 

*  *  Not  you/cried  YoBTiSKiin.  raising  up  his  sword  and  striking  at  where  the  Toice 
proceeded.  The  trusty  steel  cleft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  Phospboriki,  who  fell 
without  a  groan.  '  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  yoBnsxzsa,  as 
he  sheathed  his  sword. 

'  *  Thou  sbalt'  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart  of  the 
robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  *  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest,  by  whi^ 
our  order  might  be  diserac^ ;  with  me  it  dies,'  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand.  '  Thus 
to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  society  does  Manfredini  sacrifice  his  life  1 '  He 
struck  the  keen-pointed  instrument  into  his  heart  and  died  without  a  groan. 

*  At  this  most  monstrously-appalling  sight,  the  hair  of  PiPTLiAKnaiscn  raised  riowiy 
the  yelyet-cap  from  off  his  head,  as  if  it  bad  been  perched  upon  the  rustling  quills  of 
some  exasperated  porcupine  —  (I  think  that 's  new  J  —  his  nostrils  dilated  to  that  extent 
that  yon  might,  with  ease,  haye  thrust  a  musket-bullet  into  each  —  his  mouth  was 
opened  so  wide^  k>  unnaturally  wide,  that  the  comers  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  blood 
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bIovIj  trkUed  down  Mch  lida  of  hiB  brisU/  chin — while  each  tooth  looieoed  from  its 
socket  with  indlTiduAl  fear.  Not  a  word  could  he  utter,  for  his  tongue,  in  its  friffht, 
clang  with  terror  to  his  upper-jaw,  as  tight  as  do  the  bellies  of  the  fresh  and  surnj 
iolesy  paired  together  bj  some  fish-woman ;  but  if  his  tongue  was  paraWxed,  hia  heart 
was  not ;  it  throbbed  against  his  ribs  with  a  Tiolence  which  threatened  toeir  dislocation 
from  the  sternum,  and  with  a  sound  which  rererberated  through  the  dark,  damp,  sub- 
terrene ' 

The  rest  of  this  *  temfically-thrillmg^  extract  is  merdfiiUy  left  to  the  ima- 
gination  of  the  reader.  •  -  -  <  Tbb  day  before  the  luk  Fourth  of  July/  writes  a 
HadsoQ  corrcspoDdent,  our  little  Gbobob  prayed  as  folloire,  before  going  to  bed : 
'  0  LoBD,  pleaae  do  n't  let  it  nun  to-morrow,  'cause  I  want  to  fire  off  crackem.' 
Our  little  Katt,  too,  an  innocent  of  some  three  or  fonr  snmmen,  onoe  o&ereA 
ap  this  sapplication  :  '  0  Lord,  bless  my  fiitfaer  and  mother ;  and  bless  my 
sister  Annie,  who  flounced  my  new  frock,  but  *  Cud  '  (her  cousin)  made  the  but- 
tonholes !  *  Apropos  of  *  Little  People,*  here  is  another  anecdote,  which  a  cor- 
respondent beads,  *A  Fact.'  'A  Sunday-school  teacher,  in  catechising  her  class, 
asked  a  little  girl  of  some  six  summers  :  '  Have  you  been  baptized  ? '  She 
answered  :  '  Yes,  twice ;  it  was  in  this  arm,'  indicating  her  right ;  *  no,  it  was 
in  tkis,  (her  left,)  and  the  last  time  it  hurt  / '  -  -  -  We  have  received  from  our 
old  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Massbtt,  of  San  Francisco,  or 
as  he  styles  himself,  '  Colonel  Jeems  Pipes,  of  PipesviUe,'  a  very  pleasing 
sketch,  which  he  calls  '77i«  Lily  of  the  Valley,'  Our  readers  will  welcome  it, 
as  they  have  already  welcomed  many  another  communication  frx>m  the  same 
facOe  pen : 

'  In  the  month  of  May,  1863, 1  passed  a  very  pleasant  week  at  Greneva,  Switzer- 
land, tarrying  two  days  in  one  of  the  little  villages  near  the  banks  of  the  &r^famed 
Lake  Leman ;  and  you  shall  know  how  agreeably  my  time  was  spent,  and  of  my 
meeting  with  the  *Lily  of  the  VaUeyJ' 

'  The  reader  is  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  northern  Europe,  the  English  language 
is  sometimes  spoken ;  indeed,  in  many  of  the  hotels  in  Switzerland  it  is  quite  com- 
moo.  In  one  instance,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  family 
who  talked  good  old  Saxon,  at  the  pretty  little  village  inn  at  wMch  I  rested.  Here^ 
as  in  other  lands,  the  children  have  their  *  Kay-Day  Festival ; '  and  though  I  was 
not  quite  in  time  to  witness  their  merry-making;  I  was  in  time  to  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers,  in  time  to  tell  you  of  the  exquisite  beauty —  even  though 
withered  on  the  stem — of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  What  a  glorious  day  it  was,  as 
looking  from  the  windows  of  my  hotel,  I  watched  the  bright  sun-beams  as  they 
daaoed  and  sparkled  on  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  lake  I  The  breeze  crisps  the 
tioj  waves,  so  that  they  dance  and  toss  about  the  little  boats  so  gently,  with  their 
milk-white  sails,  gliding  to-and-fro.  A  cozy  little  craft  was  hired  by  me,  for  a  mo- 
doate  price ;  and  as  she  fluttered  her  wmgs  to  the  wind,  the  quintessence  of  repose 
and  quiet  was  ours. 

*The  first  summer  rain  had  ktely  Men,  and  the  valleys,  hills,  and  dales,  refreshed 
by  the  showers,  seemed  sending  up  a  song  of  thankfulness  to  Heaven;  whSe  the 
trees,  filled  with  fragrant  blossoms,  some  just  putting  forth  their  leaves,  looking  so 
green  and  lovely,  completed  a  picture  of  surpasang  beauty.  On  nearing  a  little 
▼iSage,  the  name  of  .which  is  forgotten — not  very  distant,  however,  from  the 
woild-renowned  Zurich,  whose  waters  have  been  immortalized  in  story  and  in 
song — I  obsef  ved,  as  I  thought,  an  unusual  gayety  and  liveliness  among  the  peo* 
pie,  and  was  about  remarking  to  my  companion  that  I  imagined  aomefite  was  tak* 
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ing  place,  when  he  infonned  me  we  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  kui  of  the 
Swiss  Maj-Daj  FestivaL  The  sports  of  children  are  alwa3r8  interesting  to  me,  and 
so  away  we  went,  through  innumerable  groupings  of  lad  and  lassies,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  bowers,  the  air  seemingly  laden  with  the  perfomes  of  a  thousand  exo- 
tics; when  suddenly,  in  the  distance,  the  well-known  ^  May-Pole '  buret  upon  my 
yiew.  But  the  dance  had  ceased ;  the  little  *  twinkling  feet '  that  so  lately  bad 
trodden  on  the  spring  blossoms  were  gone ;  but  there  was  ye<  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley left,  and  its  fragrance  was  sweet  to  me  beyond  description. 

*A  littie  blue-eyed  girl  of  some  seven  summers  had  just  plucked  the  flower,  and, 
placing  it  in  her  bosom,  began  to  cry.  This  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  went  to 
her,  asking  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  her  sonx)w.  She  replied  that  her  little  sis- 
ter, whom  they  used  to  call  the  *  Lily  of  the  Valley,'  bad  been  taken  from  them, 
and  she  was  going  to  send  this  flower  with  her  to  heaven  to  be  planted  there  I 

*  I  need  not  say  I  became  much  interested,  and  followed  the  little  stranger  ibr 
some  distance ;  but,  in  the  throng  of  children  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

*  The  groupings  of  youngsters,  that  on  my  arrival  I  had  fancied  were  in  the  height 
of  excitement  and  glee,  were  speaking  in  subdued  tonea^  while  the  peasants,  male 
and  female,  looked  gloomy  and  sad. 

'  Musingly  I  strolled  to  the  inn  of  the  village,  where  I  learned  the  cause  of  tiie 
ceasing  of  the  festivities.  They  had  also  had  a  *  May-Queen,'  one  they  were  jront 
to  call  the '  LUy  of  the  Valley.*  For  three  summers  had  she  reigned  over  her  utUe 
floweiy  band,  when  suddenly  she  was  called  away  to  bloom  in  the  fields  of  light 
above. 

'  But  listen  to  the  story  as  they  told  it  to  me : 

*  The  sun  beamed  brightiy  upon  the  May  mom  about  which  I  am  \vTiting;  the 
day  of  the  last  'crowning '  of  the  *Lily  of  the  Valley; '  and  though  its  littie  head 
was  bent  in  aickiiess,  the  genial  sun- shine,  it  was  thought,  might  revive,  and  the 
excitement  and  the  merry-making  prove  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  And  so 
they  placed  her  on  her  floral  throne. 

*  The  shoutings  of  a  hundred  littie  voices  went  up,  processions  were  formed,  and 
garlands  wreathed  by  slender  hands,  were  tossed  into  the  air  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  throne  of  roses ;  and  her  crown  of  pure  white  lilies,  that  she  loved  so 
well  to  wear,  was  placed  upon  her  brow.  She  looked  so  lovely,  all  in  her  dress  of 
buds  and  blossoms;  but  she  was  very p<de^  and  her  eye  looked  up  to  heaven. 
Gould  she  have  heard  them  calling  her  away  7  And  then  she  smiled ;  they  thought 
she  could  not  be  in  pun ;  but,  in  gentiy  trying  to  raise  herself  up,  and  waving  her 
littie  hand, 

'Shb  fell,  in  her  sainMike  beauty, 
Asleep  by  tiie  gates  of  light  I ' 

The  color  returned  not  to  her  cheek;  and  thus  this  tender  flowret,  in  the  veiy 
height  of  its  May-day  gloiy,  was  transplanted  into  the  heavenly  nursery  1 

'  The  May-day  dance  was  over.  Garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  dropped  from 
littie  hands  that  had  held  them  in  their  glee,  and  tears  flowed  like  rain;  and  where 
so  lately  smiles^  laughter,  and  the  joyous  strains  of  music  floated  in  the  air,  sobbings 
now  were  heard,  and  rejoicings  were  at  an  end. 

*I  thought  it  was  a  glorious  way  to  die ;  ere  the  young  heart  had  grown  familiar 
with  the  paths  of  sin,  while  spring-flowers  budded,  bloomed,  and  blossomed  on 
her  veiy  breast ;  while  the  shoutings  of  innocent  voices  greeted  her,  her  q^irit 
passed  silently  away. 

This  is  the  stoiy  that  they  told  me ;  and  now,  dear  reader,  I  will  tell  you  what 
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'On  the  night  of  the  day  that  I  arrived,  the  fbneral  of  the  little  ^May-Queen  ^ 
took  place.  Never  before  was  I  so  atronglj  impressed  with  the  sablimity,  nay, 
the  heauiy  of  death,  divested,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  of  all  its  gloom  and  terror. 

'There  was  no  oofiGn,  no  pall,  no  raven  plomings;  none  of  the  trappings  and 
Bombre  liveries  of  the  grave  were  there ;  but  upon  two  pieces  of  cedar^voood,  bound 
tightlj  together  with  boughs  of  myrtle  and  evei^green,  forming  a  sort  of  trellis- 
wotk;  the  body  was  placed,  dressed  in  a  garment  of  plain  white,  with  a  single 
flower  —  the  '  Lily  of  the  Yalley '  -^  resting  (m  her  breast  The  scene  was  most 
toadung.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon  shone  fUH  upon  that  lovely  &ce ;  it  was  ao 
light,  BO  very  light,  it  did  not  look  like  death.  And  then  she  seemed  to  smile,  as 
though  a  pleasant  dream  was  hers;  or  perhaps  she  was  talking  to  the  angels! 
And  then  each  of  the  children  went  up  and  kissed  those  cold,  still  lips,  and  thehr 
little  hearts  seemed  breaking.  I  could  hear  their  sobbings,  and  they  called  her 
'  LUy,'  and  some  thought  that  she  could  hear  them ;  and  one  of  them  said  she  had 
gone  to  €k>D,  to  be  a  queen  there  among  His  little  angels  I  And  then  they  chanted 
a  hymn,  and  its  distant  echo  among  the  hills  made  me  think  that  it  was  answered 
by  cherub  voioes ;  it  was  so  distinct,  so  very  dear,  that  it  &irly  startled  me.  And 
then  they  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands  and  wept;  for  the  *Lily  of  the  Yalley ' 
had  passed  from  their  sight  for  ever  I ' 

Herb  is  a  report  made  by  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  in  Alleghany  county  last  autumn,  to  examine 
applicants  for  admission  to  practice.  The  '  benefit  of  clergy,'  it  may  be 
wen  to  premise,  was  defined  by  some  of  the  class  to  be  the  '  right  of  Christ- 
ian burial ; '  by  others,  '  the  privilege  of  being  attended  at  the  gallows  by  a 
pnestl '    But  to  the  '  document '  in  question : 

hi  iU  Matter       ) 

of  \      Sup.  Coubt:  Allsghaity  Gen.  Tsbm. 

Grfoifi  Towhg  Men,  ) 

'The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  Oonrt 

Referred  the  stadents'  class, 
To  ascertain  and  then  report 

Whether  the  same  could  pass, 
Have  been  attended  at  their  room 

This  mom.  from  eight  to  ten, 
And  diligently  have  they  'put  through' 

ITiose  interesting  men. 
On  various  subjects  of  the  kw, 

Commercial,  common,  civil ; 
Of  Nature,  nations,  and  of  God, 

And  some  laws  of  the  D l. 

We  have  examined  them  with  caae. 

And  their  acquirements  seen ; 
(The  questions  on  the  last-named  laws 

Were  chiefly  put  by  Gberxb,) 
And  find  their  knowledge  just  enough 

To  warrant  a  report, 
That  they  be  suffered  to  come  in 

And  practice  on  tke  Court/ 
Wherefore  we  Ve  come  the  conclusion, 

May  it  please  the  Court,  to  urge  ye, 
That  all  snoold  be  admitted  to 

*  The  benefit  of  clergy.' 

*In  testimomy  of  which  fact 

(For  want  of  room  at  bottom.) 
Onr  hands  and  names  here  on  the  back 
Deliberately  we  've  sot  'em. 
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Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  humor  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Pigs^^  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Berks  County  (Penn.)  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  celebration  last  summer.  An  extract 
or  two  will  assure  the  reader  of  this  &ct : 

*  Thk  piff  i^  an  important  animal.  Of  a  serene  and  phtloaophical  temperament  his 
mental  anu  moral  powers  are  not  of  that  brilliant  cast  which  attract  the  general  atten- 
tion.  Unlike  the  Hialf-reaaoning  elephant,'  his  intellectaal  acqoirements  aie  nanallT  so 
limited  that  the  '  iMrMd  pig '  stands  alone — a  produj-  in  the  worid's  annals,  what 
judicious  instruction  and  maturity  of  years  might  eSRci,  is  of  course  mere  oomeciuie, 
as  an  early  death  is  characteristio  of  the  race ;  and  when  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to 
physical  deyelopment^  any  precocious  displays  of  youthful  genius  would  be  likely  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

*  In  advocacy  of  the  claim  of  this  race  to  the  title  of  heauUftil,  able  writers  hsTe  not 
disdained  to  employ  their  pens.  *  No  animal/  says  Stdkbt  Surrn.  *  entombed  in  their 
own  fat,  oyerwhebned  with  prosperity,  success,  and  fiurina,  could  possibly  be  so  dis- 
gusting, if  it  were  not  useftd ;  but  a  breeder  who  has  accurately  attended  to  the  small 
(luantity  of  food  it  requires  to  swell  this  pig  out  to  such  extraordinary  dimensioiis — 
the  astonishing  genius  it  displays  for  obesity  —  the  laudable  propensity  of  the  flesh  to 
desert  the  cheap  regioM  of  the  body  and  toagglomeraU  on  those  parte  which  are  worth  mn^ 
pence  apound  —  such  an  obsenrer  of  its  utility  does  not  hesitate  to  call  these  a  *  hemUi- 
ful  race  of  pigs.* 

*  Nor  is  his  praise  beneath  the  disnity^  of  the  lyric  muse.  The  great  German  poet 
Uhlamd  has  '  sung  JTie  Pig  *  in  his  happiest  style. 

*  How  much  more  grecetul  are  the  rapid  moyements  of  the  in&ntile  pig  than  the 
clumsy  gambols  of  the  lamb  I  Tet  the  latter  have  been  consecrated  to  poetiy  for  agea» 
while  the  former  pass  unnoticed.  How  bravely  does  the  mother  defend  her  o£&pnn|(» 
and  how  markea  the  filial  afiection  which  toey  display  in  return ;  but  the  first  ia 
regarded  as  mere  maternal  instinct^  and  the  latter  only  as  a  selfi^  homage  to  the  source 
of  sustenance ! 

*  Dear  as  is  the  rent-paying  pig  to  the  Celt  he  is  alike  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Anrlo-Sazon.  His  voice  is  everywhere  blended  with  the  accents  of  that  power  which, 
in  we  language  of  Wkbstbb,  '  lias  dotted  over  the  whole  sut&oe  of  the  whole  globe 
with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat^  following  the  sod. 
and  keepmg  company  with  the  nours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  ana 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  Ent^land.' 

*  Eloquently,  most  eloquently  does  that  most  beautiful  of  writers,  the  gentle  <£lxa^' 
expatiate  on  '  Boast  Pig ', 

*  *  BznoLD  him  while  he  is  doing  I  It  seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  wanath  than  a  aoorcUng  heat 
that  ho  is  BO  passive  ta  How  equably  he  torneth  round  the  string  I  Now  he  Is  jost  doneu  To 
see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age :  he  hath  wept  oat  his  pretty  eyes — radiant  JeUlea — 
ahootlog-Btare. 

* '  Bee  blm  In  the  dish — his  second  cradle :  how  meek  he  lieth  I  Wouldst  thon  have  this  ioao* 
cent  grow  up  to  the  groesness  and  Indooillty  which  too  often  aoomnpany  matore  awtnehood  ?  Ten 
to  one  bo  would  have  proved  a  glutton— a  aloven— an  obetinate,  disagreeable  animal— wallow- 
ing in  all  manner  of  fllthy  conversation.    From  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away  I  * 

<  Not  to  be  invidious,  who,  we  may  ask,  has  not  joined  with  unusual  thankfulness  in 
the  preliminary  grace  over  the  fairly-browned  spare-rib,  the  well-cured  ham,  the  nicely- 
seasoned  sausage  ?  What  an  important  question  to  many,  *  When  are  you  going  to 
JdU  t '  —  what  an  important  era,  out  cheering-day !  .  .  .  Not  a  paper  do  we  open 
that  does  not  record  tne  piece  of  pork,  and  telegraph-dispatches  transmit  the  rise  and 
fall  of  bacon.  Great  in  peace  and  great  in  war,  what  would  the  nations  do,  what  would 
the  navies  of  th^  world  be  without  the  pork  in  their  holds  ?  Take  thai  away,  and  a 
Napibe  might  tell  his  '  boys '  to  '  sharpen  their  cutlasses '  in  vain.' 

Acting  upon  the  considerate  advice  of  several  judicious  friends,  Mr.  Dbbbt 
has  consented  to  postpone,  until  the  tw^ity-eighth  of  February,  the  distri- 
bution of  statuary  and  paintings  which  have  been  collected  during  the  past 
summer.  It  was  so  late  before  the  catalogue  of  these  works  could  be  sent 
out,  that  we  think  the  postponement  very  proper,  as  there  are  no  doubt 
some  thousands  who  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extenxion  in  these 
hard  times.  Mr.  Derby  and  his  associates  intend  to  make  the  '  CoemopolU 
tan  Art  and  Litei*ary  Auoeiatian*  a  permanent  institution  for  disseminating 
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good  literature,  and  encouraging  American  artistB ;  and  we  hare  no  doubt  the 
plan  will  meet  with  abundant  success.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  Assoda- 
tion  would  make  arrangements  to  open  their  gallery  in  this  city,  and  we 
would  suggest  to  them  that  it  may  be  greatly  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  true  place  for  it.  -  -  -  Mb.  John  Labdis,  the  distinguished 
artist,  sends  us  the  subjoined  luminous  letter.  In  a  postscript,  he  begs  us 
to  become  his '  patron,' buy  his  pictures,  and  'remit  the  funds  to  Hanis- 
burgh,  Penn.'  Unable,  owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  prorisions  and 
putty,  and  to  a  commission  which  we  hare  giyen  Mr.  Daubsos,  of  Little 
Peddlington,  England,  for  a  copy  of  his  great  painting  of  '  The  Orenadier^^ 
(which  was  so  superior  a  work  of  art  that  'they  didnH  dare  to  hang  it  up 
in  the  JSoyal  Academy  P — actually  afraid  to  do  it) — unable,  we  say,  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Lakdis^s  wishes,  we  yet  publish  his  letter,  that  other 
'patrons  of  art '  may  come  to  his  aid : 

'Zancaster,  Dee,  7, 1854. 

'Sms:  Since  I  left  New-Toi^  for  the  want  of  a  auitable  residence,  I  perfonned 
macb  of  the  longitude  here  on  foot,  though  in  Phihidelphia  an  amount  ia  on  intereat  of 
$10,000,  for  libela,  against  Du  Sollk  and  Graham,  of  the  magazine,  in  the  District 
Oourt,  aince  12th  Jan.,  1846,  consequently  is  oyer  $16,000,  none  of  which  I  was  success- 
ful collecting,  on  my  way  here  and  Harrisburg,  where.  Sirs,  I  discoyered  the  notifi- 
cation of  myself  and  works  in  your  monthly,  the  KincKaBBOCKBB,  which  should  hayc 
produced  aomething  before  the  present  time,  though,  I  regret,  has  not ;  therefore  I 
addreaa  this  Letter  to  your  firm,  or  either  member  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  auffi- 
ciettt  party  for  the  occasion ;  eai^ruion  qfpatrimage,  the  'Suoahlno  of  Patronage,'  if  you 
please,  for  Productions  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

'Sirs,  a  few  originals,  cabinet-size,  I  carried  with  me  and  at  this  place, am  denied  the 
moderate  prices,  I  rate  them  at,  so  that  I  remain  in  distress,  like  want,  without  my 
WAXTS  being  supplied ;  which  you  comprehend  from  the  pamphlet  firom  which  you  ex- 
tracted ;  and  my  relations,  and  friends,  and  Countrymen  are  responsible  to  mb  for ; 
being  in  the  prorisions  of  the  Gospel,  I  expound  in  my  Heroio  Poem, '  Life  of  the 
MnsiAB : '  in  the  fiflh  edition.  For,  particularly,  the  national,  spiritual  serrices  of 
1840,  to  the  preyention  of  a  third  war,  effecting  the  release  of  H'Lbod  from  Utica  Jail, 
whom  juries  were  unable  to  conyict  or  acquit ;  oonaequently  the  burthen  deyolyed  on 
me,  like  changing  the  wind  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  a  preddent  occasion,  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  yirtuea  of  my  Diyine  Calling. 

*  These  Pictures  I  now  o£fer  you,  under  the  impression  of  success,  for  your  taste  for 
the  polite  Arts.  One  is  WASHiKaTON  and  CoL  Tbuicbdll  and  his  colleague,  two  aids 
and  generals  and  officers  mounted  and  on  foot,  intermediate  to  the  encampment  of  the 
army ;  worth,  yerily,  above  the  late  Colb's  hmdscapes,  which  rated  at  $500.  The  other 
is  a  quadmpple  Portrait-Picture  of  WAsmKoroir,  Jacxson,  Tatlbb,  and  Scorr,  the  heros 
of  the  three  wars — first,  second,  and  Mexican ;  repreaented  with  spedades,  appropos,  a 
^iawi»ff  spectacled  spbctaclb  !  The  upper,  with  golden,  having  been  respectively  Pre- 
sident, (in  1847,  when  I  first  composed  it,)  and  others,  with  silver,  viewing,  contem- 
^atingly  the  Whitb  Housb,  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Though  I  will  put  them, 
together,  at  $500,  or  less  hal^  or  so,  for  prosperity's  sake,  unaware  what  Congress  will 
do^  who  neglected  me  thus  far. 

'  Sirs,  please  conform  to  my  appeal  imme<Uately,  and  may  blessings  be  realized  for 
ever!  'Anointed  of  God!  John  Lakdis.' 

We  'conform '  to  the  '  appeal'  in  part  -  -  .  Ws  hear  from  many  friends 
of  the  saperior  character  of  Prqfessor  Charles  J,  HindeWs  Seminary  for  Young 
Gentlemen  at  Neu^rgh,  on  the  Hadaon.    The  school  is  of  the  highest  order, 
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admirably  sitaatod  as  regards  acoeflBibUity  and  natural  beantyi  with  accessories 
of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  exercises,  which  have  won  for  it  a 
high  reputation.  -  •  -  Unless  we  yery  greatly  mistake,  we  recognize 
in  the  subjoined  lines,  which  we  copy  from  the  ^Albany  Ailas^^  daily  Journal, 
the  hand  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  these  pages.  It  strikes  us  that 
there  is  a  well-enforced  satire  embodied  in  this  same  *  Borroboola  Gha ' : 


'  A  6TBAN0BB  preached  last  Sunday, 

And  crowds  of  people  came, 
To  hear  a  two-hoar  sermon 

With  a  barbarons-BOunding  name ; 
'T  was  all  about  some  heathens, 

Thousands  of  miles  afar. 
Who  live  in  a  land  of  darkne8a» 

Galled  '  Borroboola  Gha.' 

*  So  well  their  wants  he  pictured 

That  when  the  plates  were  passed. 
Each  list'ner  felt  bis  pockets, 

And  goodly  sums  were  cast; 
For  all  must  lend  a  shoulder 

To  push  the  rolling  car 
That  carries  light  and  comfort 

To 'Borroboola  Gha.' 

<  That  night  their  wants  and  sorrows 

Lay  heavy  on  my  soul, 
And  deep  in  meditation, 

I  took  my  moming^stroll ; 
Till  something  caught  my  mantle 

With  eager  grasp  and  wild. 
And  looking  down  with  wonder, 

I  saw  a  little  child. 

'  A  pale  and  puny  creature. 
In  rags  and  dirt  forlorn ; 
What  could  she  want?  I  questioned, 

Impatient  to  be  gone. 
With  trembliog  voice  she  answered, 
'  We  live  just  down  the  street 
And  mammy  she's  a-drin'. 
And  we  're  nothing  left  to  eai' 

'  Down  in  a  wretched  basement, 

With  mould  upon  the  walls, 
Through  whose  half-buried  wmdowa 

GoD^B  sunshine  never  falls ; 
Where  cold,  and  want,  and  hunger 

Crouched  near  her  as  she  lay, 
I  found  a  fellow-creature 

Gasping  her  life  away. 

*  Owego^  Deemnbm-  5,  ISM.* 

That  'charity  which  begins  at  home,  will  suggest  to  the  heedful  reader,  in 
such  seasons  of  destitution  as  these  upon  which  we  have  fallen,  that  oar 
own  poor,  whom  we  '  have  with  us  alway,'  should  not  be  forgotten,  wbile 
we  remember  the  'ends  of  the  earth.'  -  -  -  Akoko  our  htte  'omis- 
sions'  was  a  notice  of  ^The  Little  Pilgrim.^  We  predicted  the  popu- 
larity of  this  most  industriously-edited  and  beaatiful  little  paper,  and  our 
predictions  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Graob  Gbbenwood,  one  of  tbe 
editors,  writes  much  for  eyery  number,  and  she  neyer  wrote  to  better  aoo^t- 


'  A  chair,  a  broken  table, 

A  bed  of  dirty  straw, 
A  hearth  all  dark  and  cheerless  — 

But  these  I  scarcel  v  saw ; 
For  the  mournful  sight  before  me. 

The  sad  and  sickening  show  — 
Oh  I  never  had  I  pictured 

A  scene  so  fiill  of  woe. 

'  The  ftmished  and  the  naked. 

The  babes  that  pine  for  bread^ 
The  squalid  group  that  huddled 

Around  the  dymg  bed  — 
All  this  distress  and  sorrow 

Should  be  in  lands  afar. 
Was  I  suddenly  transplanted 

To'BorrobooUGha'r 

*AhI  lol  the  poor  and  wretched 

Were  close  behind  the  door. 
And  I  had  passed  them  heedless 

A  thousand  times  before. 
Alas  I  for  the  cold  and  hungzy. 

That  meet  me  every  day, 
While  all  my  tears  were  given 

To  the  suffering  far  away. 

*  There's  work  enough  for  Chriatiana 

In  distant  lands,  we  know. 
Our  Loan  commands  his  servanta 

Through  all  the  world  to  go. 
Not  only  /or  the  heaiheru 

This  was  his  charge  to  them : 
<  Go^reach  the  word,  beginning 

i%nt  at  Jerusalem.' 

'  0  Christian !  God  has  promised, 

Who  e'er  to  thee  has  given 
A  cup  of  pure  cold  water, 

Shall  find  reward  in  heaven. 
Would  you  secure  the  blessiug, 

Tou  need  not  seek  it  far; 
Go,  find  in  yonder  hovel 

A 'Borroboola Gha." 
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ance.  It  is  evident  that  her  heart  is  in  the  work.  We  take  the  following 
description  of  her  ascent  to  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  London,  from  one  of 
her  ^miliar  articles  in  the  last  number : 

'  Aboitt  ihe  interior  of  the  dome  are  a  series  of  pictares,  illustrating  the  life  of  St 
Paiti^  An  incident  occurred  daring  the  painting  of  these  which  I  will  relate,  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  presence  of  mind.  The  artist,  Sir  Jambs  Thornhill,  painted 
Btaoding  on  a  scaffold,  erected  of  oonrse  al  a  great  height  from  the  groand.  This  scaf- 
fold was  secnrelj  built^  but  not  protected  by  any  railing.  One  daj,  while  fortonatelj  a 
friend  was  with  him  watching  hmi  at  his  work — baring  just  finished  the  head  of  one 
of  the  apostles,  he  forgot  wnere  he  was,  and  with  his  hand  over  his  ejes,  stepped 
bastilj  backward,  to  see  how  the  picture  would  look  from  a  distance.  In  a  moment  be 
stood  on  the  yerr  edge  of  the  platform — another  step  — another  inch  backward  was 
eertain  death  1  His  mend  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  startling  him — but  catching  up 
A  lam  brush,  he  dashed  it  orer  the  &oe  of  the  apostle,  smearing  the  picture  shockinglT. 
8ir  Jambs  sprang  forward  instantly,  crying  out,  '  Bless  my  soufl  what  haye  you  done  ? ' 
'  IhoM  saved  ffour  life  I  *  replied  his  friend  calmly.  For  the  next  moment  the  two  stood 
fiice  to  froe^  yeiy  pale  and  still,  but  thanking  Goo  fenrently  in  their  full,  loud-beating 
heuis. 

'Within  the dcmio ia  'The  Whispering  Galleiy.'  This  is  surely  yeir  curious:  the 
least  whisper  breathed  against  the  wall  at  a  certain  point,  beiujg  distinctly  heard  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gaUery;  or  making  the  entire  inner  circle  of  the  great  dome. 
iJfter  a  long,  weary  ascent  of  yery  dirty  and  dark  stair-cases,  we  reached  the  cupola, 
and  great  Condon  and  its  enrirons  lay  beneath  us !  Oh  I  what  a  wide  and  wonderful 
riew  was  that  I  It  was  almost  oyerwhelmins',  and  so  bewildered  me  at  first  that  I  oould 
not  deariy  make  out  an^  thing.  But  soon  that  diizineas  of  astonishment  passed  away, 
and  I  began  to  recognize,  one  after  another^  places  and  buildines  that  had  nown 
fiunfiiar  to  me.  There  was  Hyde-Park,  looking  aA  that  distance  like  a  plantaSon  of 
young  trees ;  there  was  Buckingham  Palace,  the  new  palace  of  Westminster,  and  the 
grand  old  Abbey.  I  could  see  the  flash  of  the  fountains  in  Trafiilgar  Square,  and  trace 
the  silTer  winding  of  the  Thames,  through  miles  on  miles  of  docks  and  warehouses, 
under  dark  bridges,  past  darker  prisons — far  up  into  the  green  and  smiiiuff  country  — 
and  fw  down  towarathe  blue  and  shining  sea.  There  was  the  Tower,  which  though 
not  a  dark  or  dilapidated  buUding,  always  has  a  guilty,  eloomy  look,  after  you  know 
what  it  is.  There  was  the  Monument,  towering  toward  the  sky,  in  memory  of  the 
great  oonflagration  in  London,  when,  where  those  magnificent  buildings  now  stand, 
were  pOefl  and  masses  of  fire,  and  mat  flames  going  up  in  red  columns  to  heayen. 

'Bnghtly  shone  the  sun  on  hun<&eds  of  spires  and  domes — cheerily  lighting  up  all 
that  yast  scene  beneath  us —  the  wide,  elegant  streets,  open  squares,  and  parks  or  the 
town,  and  the  busy  crowded  streets  aad  narrow  lanes  of  me  city.  The  kindly  ra^rs  fell 
jost  as  warmly  and  dearly  into  the  dark  and  damp  courts  of  the  miserable  parish  of 
St.  61L.BS,  as  on  to  the  noDle  terraces  and  into  the  palace-gardens  of  fiishionable  Westr 
End.  Oh!  the  beautiful  sun-shine !  God's  manna  of  light— fidling  for  the  poor  as  well 
u  for  the  rich. 

'While  standing  on  that  lofty  balcony,  I  oould  but  fiuntly  hear  that  great  noise  of 
business  and  trayel  which  roars  along  London  streets,  without  ceasing,  day  or  night 
It  was  like  being  at  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  on  tha  sea-shore,  wnere  the  hoarse 
sound  of  the  great  wayes  comes  up  to  your  ear,  softened  to  a  low,  deep  murmur.' 

Write  as  well,  as  simply,  and  as  clearly  as  this  for  children,  and  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  securing  the  attention  of  'children  of  larger  growth,' 
as  moat  of  ns  '  grown-up  humans '  are.  ...  A  bight  genial  and  pleasant 
sheet  is  ^Coaien^  Wine-Preas^  to  say  nothing  of  its  usefulness  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  Hhe  trade.'  The  ^Journ^ey  rov/nd  a  Tapioca  Pudding '  in  the 
December  number,  is  an  admirably-written  and  instructiye  sketch ;  while  the 
annexed  remarks  upon  ^Siderhoards^^  as  they  used  to  exist  in  the  olden  time, 
are  scarcely  less  felicitous  : 

'Tkb  good  old  days  of  side-boards  lulye  departed.  Time  was  when  a  side-board 
was  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture ;  when  wine  and  cake  were  handed  to  the 
gueats,  and  a  yisit  was  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to ;  yery  dif- 
ferent from  the  stately  and  formal  dry  calls  of  the  present  day.  Then  people  were 
honesty  times  were  better,  marriage  was  eyery  man's  ambition,  and  children  were 
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a  blessing.  Then  we  were  a  social,  not  a  political  people :  we  had  friends  and  neighbors, 
not  acquaintances  and  financial  connections  merely.  Then  little  boys  and  little  girls 
went  to  bed  betimes,  and  rose  early,  and  lored  their  papas  and  mammas.  Then  the 
minister,  when  he  called,  was  asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  it  was  thonght  dread- 
ful if  he  went  away  without  baring  been  asked;  and  the  good  feeling  that  that  little 
glass  of  wine  sometimes  produced  was  worth  all  the  cold-water  homOiea  that  were  erer 
written.  Then  old  Christmas  came  all  jubilant,  and  the  old  side-board  was  finely  set 
off  with  the  toys  of  the  dear  young  children,  and  neither  snow  nor  ndn  prerented  en- 
joyment ;  and  there  was  always  a  turkey,  and  celery,  and  wine,  and  good  spirits^  and 
health  and  rigor.  And  when  the  erening  closed  in,  and  the  snow  couraed  past  the  win- 
dow-panes, and  the  streets  were  lighted  up,  and  the  little  ones  had  said  their  prayers 
and  gone  to  sleep — oh  I  how  sweetly  I  —  with  papa's  kiss  and  mamma's  blessuag,  thien 
an  old'&shioned  pitcher  of  whiskey-punch  stood  on  that  respectable,  time-honored  pieee 
of  furniture — as  Hilton  says,  in  'Paradise  B^^ained: ' 

•  At  a  stately  side-board,  by  the  wlno 
Thatftagrantemett  diftued.* 

And  then  came  the  old  stories  around  the  hickory  fire,  the  nuts,  the  apples,  the  sweet 
memories  of  by-gone  times,  the  warm  knitting  of  hand  with  hand  and  heart  with 
heart  Alas  I  alas  I  these  things  were,  but  they  hare  departed  with  the  old  side-boardB.' 

This  picture  will  be  widely  recognized.  -  -  -  <  Do  n't  yon  see  that  notice 
there  ? '  said  the  captain  of  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  to  a  man  wbo  had  a '  long- 
nine  '  in  his  month,  and  three  similar  segars  in  his  left  hand ;  '  do  n't  yon  tee 
that  writin',  or  can't  yon  read  writin'  ?  '  No  gentleman  permitted  to  smoko  on 
the  after-deck.'  <  God  bless  you,  Pm  no '  gentleman ; '  but  tlie  way  I  like  to 
smoke  is  a  caution.  Got  used  to  it,  cap'n,  years  and  yea/n  ago.  Take  one, 
cap'n  ? '  But '  the  rule  must  be  enforced,'  and  the  smoker  walked  '  forward,' 
where  he  could  enjoy  his '  weed '  unmolested.  Su^gestiye  of  this  remembered 
circumstance,  was  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  gossippy  letter  from  a  go- 
nial friend  in  the  *  city  of  brotherly-love ; '  for  whose  sake,  and  that  of  certain 
iincient  friends  in  her  beautiful  borders^  we  say,  'Let  Brotherly  Love  con- 
tinue ; '  in  other  words,  'Long  may  she  wave!'  But  to  the  story — which 
'  begins  and  ends  in  smoke : ' 

'Hbakd  a  story  last  night:  mieh  as  it  is,  here  it  is :  A  gentleman  recently  driving 
from  one  of  our '  crack  hotels '  in  the  stage,  felt  a  *  smoke-longing '  come  over  him,  and, 
drawing  out  a  Cabafia,  Inquirec^of  the  other  occupants  of  the  vehicle  if  they  ol^ected 
to  smoke.  No  one  'had  any  thing  ag'in  it,'  and  he  puflTed  on,  in  company  with  an- 
other. Presently  the  stage  pulled  up,  and  an  irate  little  driver  bounded  down  and  up 
again  to  the  window,  with : 

*  *  Who  *8  that  a-smokin'  in  there  ?    Stop  that  ! ' 

*  *  Better  ask  the  oGier  gentleman  smoking,'  replied  the  pufbr. 
'  *  It 's  contrary  to  the  rules.' 

*  'Ask  if  any  body  o^'Mfo,'  responded  puffer. 

'  'D  'you  object,  Sir? '  inquired  driver  of  passenger  No.  One. 

*  *  No,  Sir-ree  I  Got  fined  in  Boating  myself  t'  other  day  for  smokin'.  Think  you  're 
infernal  sarcy.' 

*Do  y<m  object,  Sir? '  (Of  No.  Two.) 

**2f<jt  above  «a— got  a  light?' 

'  *rou  object,  I  s'pose,  Sir  ? '  queried  coachy  of  a  grave  old  Quaker  in  the  comer. 

*  'Nay,  friend,  I  do  not  object  to  any  thing  but  thy  delay.  Still,  as  thee  speaks  of 
smoking,  it  remindeth  me  that  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  thee  to  tany  an  instant  at  the 
next  aegar-ahop,  aa  I  would  fain  refresh  myteifwiih  a  weed.' 
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'(This  broaght  oat  an  offer  of  Cabafias  ttom.  smoker,  wbieh  offer  was  gratefoUy  ao- 
oepied  by  the  intelligent  discii^e  of  Fox.)  Something  Terj  like  a  snppfesaed  oath  cme 
frcub  the  drirer,  as  be  proceeded  to  the  last  man : 

<  'Je^^ekOHtent/^joxL  don't  know  Hi,  that's  plain!' 
**Why,whoareyo«/' 

*  'If—ufh^, Tmi^ Ifan  that  Smohedinihe  Ommbut /  ' 

*  The  coach  reached  the  depot  in  about  doublfrqniok-time  ih»ai  day.' 

Mb.  U.  C.  Skipfsrs  sends  us  *A  Dren  to  K,  K  Pepper^^  from  which  we 
segregate  the  following.  But,  Mr.  Skifpebs,  Peppeb  can't  be  imitated— he 
can  only  be  approached  at  a  yery  great  distance  : 

*  GiUT  PBPPn  I  th<m  star  or  Ist  magnitode 
In  the  litterraiT  ciatem,  reoeve  mi  offerinks 
In  jur  own  stile  or  blanc  vers  witch  dont 
Yu  nevr  fursak.    Toum  een j  about  the  fast 
Poik  UtIu  witch  kums  up  2  mi  idees. 
Wat  a  free  an  unparalel  nan  ju  strik  the 
Kords  with,  dont  yu  ?    Youm  grati  youm  punkins ! 
Praps  yudono  me.    lekspecnot    Faim 
Hamt  dun  lite  bi  me.    Mi  poinks  has  bin 
Smuth^d  framthe  yrlds  rapdierus  gue, 
Owink  to  sircamstancen  A  a  sik  Step 
Huther  wota  got  the  spine  kumplant  an  the 
Hizteriks  bad  an  I*m  boun  to  support 
0  Pkppbr  t  TU  dono  how  she  wheezes  I 
Thats  wots  Kep  me  down.    But  vu  1 
Yu  ken  sale  on,  grat  barb^  lik  the  elektrik  spans 
Witch  darts  the  hevinks  thru  an  rips  the  klowds 
Gonsidrable,  an  sumtimes  strikes  bams : 
Jes  so  youl  rip  the  klowds  of  ignerens  a  erer. 
Yu  ken  beet  eny  lirin  poek  k  not  \  tri 
He  be^  with  yur  rite  ban  tide  behin  ye.' 

Another  '  poeck '  has  been  imitating,  or  trying  to  imitate,  our  great  bard,  in 

an  ^0w6d  to  the  Steem  Firo-Ingine^  sejeated  by  Seaing  it  ShunrtJ'    We  giye 

itockwe: 

*  Smnf  Fire-Engine  I  —  your  usefuL    You 
use  wood  and  koal  —  you  make 
a  big  noise  with  your  whistle,  and 
You  leav«  a  streek  of  fire  behind  yon 
in  the  streat    But,  Steam  Fire  ingine !  your 
UsefuL    Your  a — a  trump.    Go  on  I 
Go  on --Grate  old  Skwirt.' ' 

SnrcB  the  aboye  was  placed  in  type,  we  haye  receiyed  the  following  touch- 
ing epistles.    Do  they  not '  speak  for  themselyes  ? '    They  seem  to,  truly : 

'  Ma.  Clabx  :  Sdroe  :  *  North-Demosthenes,  Ibur-Oomers,  Jan,  10, 185& 

'  Sm :  After  reading  the  Indoeed  letter  which  I  havo  just 
had  the  melancholy  Pleasure  of  receiying  from  oar  mutual  friend  Mr.  K.  N.  Pbpfxr, 
Baq.,  you  will  of  course  lay  aside  all  other  Considerations  and  weep  with  me. 
Sr :  Tears  are  good.  He  was  worth  rivers  of  them,  or,  if  I  am  extravagant,  creeka 
I  say  KKu,  for  I  consider  him  a  Helict  He  was,  but  is  not  He  is  dead  to  the 
world,  althoagh  he  may  fed  alive.  He  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  eoBperimenfum 
Onieis,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  regret  his  absence.  He  haa  left  a  void 
whidi  I  fear  Aches.  My  children  were  wont  to  greet  him  playftilly  and  received 
Braoliaa  nuts  at  mtervala    The  three-cornered  productions  of  South-  America  may 
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be  supplied,  but  where  ia  the  BenefiMstor?  PerhApe  you  do  not  wonder  that  I  am 
weeping;  perhaps  jou  do  not  wonder  that  four  children  and  an  angeUc  Woman 
have  streaks  of  dirt  on  their  cheeks.  Tou  can  feel  Ux  them.  Tou  ha^e  been  in 
the  same  painful  situation. 

'  But  a  flood  of  emotion  appears  to  be  rising.  I  must  dose  before  I  am  carried 
away.  With  consideration:  Sir:  Youra^ 

«P.  FBra  Pod.' 

'  P.  S.  As  the  Transaction  will  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Pbpfeb,  I  wHl  send  jou  Part 
First  of  the  Great  Pome  as  soon  as  I  receive  it  from  him.  p.  p.  p.' 

<DiRiFauR: 

<ive  fled.  figJl  to  werk  amaking  up  jour  mind  as  soon  as  jou  rede 
this  k  resine  jourself  to  the  idee,  i  no  it  will  hirt  jour  felinks  but  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Fbppbb  is  agoin  to  kill  hisselt  His  firen  Pono  wont  never,  nntr  be  a  witnes  ov  his 
agon  J  k  ketch  his  last  breth.  EBs  azcents  must  be  waisted  onto  the  desert  are  A  bis  i's 
will  never  be  kivered  with  smal  coins,    o  the  haptnes  of  sajin  Pairwel  to  Wo  k  lookin 

for'dsto 

*  A  good  time  comin  Bojs  on  the  other  side  ov  Oordonl* 

But  ive  got  a  grate  Werk  to  finish  wich  wont  be  under  severil  weaks —  (the  saim  as  1 
aluded  to  last  sumer  wen  i  felt  so  ga  &  hapj,)  i  am  agoin  to  dedecat  it  to  jou  in  2  parts, 
the  Ist  i  wil  send  sune.  jou  air  to  kepe  it  al  till  jou  no  i  hev  deseixed  miself  after  wioh 
event  jou  maj  ezersize  jour  plesjour.  ammongst  mi  efez  is  severil  smal  pomes  as  I 
throw  of  hi  od  spels.  if  jou  ever  colect  mi  werks  them  is  to  go  in.  Thers  no  use  a 
trjin  to  find  me.  ime  inwisable  to  the  human  speshj,  ime  effectooallj  oonseled  by 
nothink. 

'  ef  i  dont  git  time  to  rite  to  jou  onct  moar  be  4  i '  shovil  up  this  mortle  ooal '  (from 
Shaik.)  iaik  this  for  the  last.    Fodd,  i  fele  distres.    i  cant  rite.    FairweL 

*  firum  jour  suferink  but  sune  releved  fren  '  EL  N.  PappxR.' 

The  'Pome'  is  a  great  one!  We  know  the  subject!  -  -  -  Therb  is 
'  food  for  thought '  in  the  following,  from  a  metropolitan  correspondent : 

*  Th£B^  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  the  preas  and  of 
public  opinion,  brought  to  bear  upon  an  outrageous  abuse  in  official  place  and  higli 
station,  than  in  the  recent  case  of  Perbt,  a  joung  gentleman  whose  ofience  it  was 
that  his  father  or  grand-&ther  had  earned  the  monej  which  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  commission  in  an  English  regiment,  stationed  at  Windsor.  This  gave  mortal 
offence  to  those  in  whose  veins  flowed  genUe  blood;  and  thej  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  annojance  to  drive  the  joung  lieutenant  out  of  the  regiment  *  Practical  jokea,^ 
such  as  haulmg  him  out  of  bed  at  mid-night,  making  him  go  through  the  sword- 
exerdso  while  naked,  burning  his  legs  with  a  segar,  and  other  equally  reflned  sorts 
of  wit,  were  played  off  upon  him,  with  the  countenance  of  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  himself. 

'  The  young  man  at  length,  stung  to  the  quick  by  such  prolonged  and  cruel  treat* 
ment,  resented  it,  was  arrested,  and  court-martialled.  This  led  to  an  esqKJSure  of 
all  the  facts^  and  the  consequence  was,  a  iwmd  court-martial  at  Windsor.  On  thai 
trial,  every  officer,  from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  down,  was  suddenly  affected 
with  a  loss  of  memory  1  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to  remember  any  such  trans- 
actions as  the  young  man  had  testified  to.  This  obliviousness  was  so  general,  so 
much  like  the  *  non  mi  recordo '  of  another  celebrated  English  trial,  so  unanimous, 
in  short,  that  it  at  once  excited  suspicion.  It  proved  conclusively  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  among  the  officers  to  swear  down  the  charges  against  them. 
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'And  now  comes  down  *  The  Thunderer  *  npon  the  aristocratic  blooda ;  and  in  one 
week  thej  become  *  a  by-word  and  a  hissing,*  not  only  in  the  streets  of  "Windsor, 
but  tinonghont  Britain,  and  wherever  in  her  wide-spread  possessions  her  drum-beat 
is  heard.  It  ia  no  longer  oonceaied,  it  is  known  and  felt,  that  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  perjury,  to  save  themselves  from  being  cashiered ;  and  day  after 
day  the  withering  sarcasm  of  '  The  Times '  pours  upon  them  like  hail,  until  nothing 
is  left  to  be  done,  save  to  disband  the  regiment,  to  save  it  from  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  the  people;  for  even  the  merry  boys  of  Windsor  mock  them  in  the  public 
streets^  deridmg  them  with  a  repetition  of  the  ' ignorant'  answers  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  on  the  trial,  to  all  questions  whidi  tended  to  reflect  upon  their  own  injust- 
ioe  and  cruelty.  They  are  &rther  lampooned  in  other  London  journals ;  and  Punch 
opens  upon  them  a  battery '  of  all  arms,'  until  they  are  fiurly  driven  off  the  field. 

'Meanwhile  the  young  lieutenant  who  had  been  the  victim  of  tliis  outrageous 
conspiracy,  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  hero.  The  people  at  large  had 
seen  (he  newspaper ^  and  were  conversants,  and  their  sympathies  were  at  once  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  persecuted  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  London  and  all  the 
provincial  and  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  last  advices,  over  fifty 
tiK>U8and  dollars  had  been  raised  to  purchase  him  a  higher  oommission.' 

PerhojM  the  young  lieutenant  will  be  let  alone,  when  next  he  enters  the 
army!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  so  sudden  and  complete  a  triumph 
of  the  Press  and  Public  Opinion  over  the  machinations  of  a  few  titled  offi- 
cers, who  fiincied  that  they  had  their  victim  completely  in  their  power.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  had  not  *  The  Timet ' — generous,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
in  defence  of  the  weak  and  the  injured  —  had  not  this  great  journal,  with 
its  commanding  influence,  lent  its  columns  and  its  talents  to  the  exposure 
of  the  abuses  of  the  officers  of  this  regiment,  the  young  officer  would  have 
been  for  ever  disgraced,  and  high-handed  persecution  passed  unrebuked:  as 
it  is,  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  public.  -  -  -  Whatrveb  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonafabte — 
and  of  a  surety  there  always  vriU  be  great  differences  of  opinion  in  this 
regard  —  his  love  for  his  infant  son  was  a  most  pleasing  trait,  and  showed 
that  there  was  tenderness  in  his  heart,  which  all  could  admire.  The  Baron 
Mbketal,  his '  ancient  secretary,'  in  his  '  Sowenirs  Historiquesy  (a  work  sel- 
dom quoted,  but  replete  with  interest,)  tells  us  that  the  little  boy  was  brought 
every  morning  to  the  Emperor's  apartment ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

'Trb  Emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatus  for  trying  military  manoDavres.  It  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  wood,  fashionea  to  represent  battalions,  regiments,  and  divisions. 
When  he  wanted  to  try  some  new  combinations  of  troops,  or  some  new  evolution,  he 
nsed  to  advance  these  pieces  on  the  caipet.  While  he  was  seriously  occupied  with  the 
disposition  of  these  pieces,  working  out  some  skillful  manceurre  which  might  insure 
the  success  o^  a  battle,  the  child  lying  at  his  side  would  often  oTcrtbrow  his  troops, 
and  pot  into  confusion  his  whole  order  of  bittle,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment. 
Bat  the  Emperor  would  commence  reftrranging  his  men,  with  the  utmost  good- 
humor.' 

*  *  How  different  the  scene,'  says  a  commentator  upon  this  passage,  'with  these  mimic 
troops  from  that  presented  by  his  human  legions !  No  long  column^  of  smoke  streamed 
ap  from  their  line  of  march,  indicating  burning  villages,  and  fields  trampled  in  the 
doBt;  no  explosions  of  artillery  —  no  thundering  of  cavalry;  no  steel  clanging  with 
steelin  the  desperate  conflict  oHife  with  life;  no  smoke,  nor  darkne»9,  nor  infernal 
din  ;  DO  G^roans  of  the  dying ;  no  piercing  shouts,  revearmg  the  last  efictrts  of  human 
nature,  wrought  up  to  the  mfuriated  recklessness  of  revenge  and  despair.  None  of 
these  I    Not  greater  was  the  difference  between  that  infant  and  his  sire.' 
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Stirelj,  this  is  a  sad,  sad  contrast!  -  -  -  We  have  frequeot  inciiii- 
ries,  from  friendlj  correspondents,  whether  we  shall  have,  next  spring,  a 
'  famished  house  to  let  for  six  months  ? '  '  Not  conTenient  I '  Ooe  frieod  asks 
if  onr  exemplary  tenant,  ('  one  of  the  great  Smith  family,*)  when  he  kt  his 
draft  be  '  txmtested  for  nonr£xpectancef  left  any  '  scJioodU '  of  his  defeeU  ? '  Yea : 
the  sohedale  of  his '  defects '  wonld  fill  a  newspaper  column.  ...  Wx 
shall  hope  to  find  time  and  space  m  our  next  to  do  jnstice  to  the '  Lstten  and 
MiauUania '  of  *  Louise  Elemjay*  including  her  '  Censoria  Lidoria*  and  also 
to  notice  the  following  works :  *  The  American  Almanac ; '  '  Harry's  Var 
cation ; '  *  Silver-Lake  Sketches; '  *  The  Lost  Heiress;  *  'Jack  Downtko'b  " 
*  Way  Down  East/  (an  original  and  very  clever  volume ;)  *  Ulies  and  Vio- 
lets ; '  'Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity ; '  *  Poetry  of  Europe ; '  *  Wordswokth's 
Complete  Works : ' 

With  other  books  we  cannot  mention, 

Bat  all  of  which  shall  have  attention. 

That 's  oun  / — impromptu !    -    -    -    Is  k't  this  a  ' rousing*  number t 


*Thb  Cratok.*— Two  excellent  numbers  of  a  weekly  journal,  thus  entitled,  beaiiti* 
fUlly  printed  in  sixteen  quarto  pages,  have  recently  appeared.  It  is  edited  by  Mesgra. 
Stillmah  and  Durakd.  The  former,  'to  a  practical  knowledge  of  art  as  a  laadseapc- 
painter,  in  w^ich  his  fidetity  to  nature  is  a  remarkable  characteristic.  Joins  the  hdiit 
of  reflecting  and  speculating  on  the  philosophy  of  art^  a  personal  acgnaintance  with 
some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  arts  of  design  in  other  countries,  a  large  extent  of  read* 
ing  in  that  department,  and  i^o  small  share  of  literary  skill.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Do* 
BAKDy  is  a  man  of  bighly-cultirated  taste  in  art,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  caT«- 
fally  studying  its  finest  master-pieces  in  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Both  of  them  are 
men  of  dili^noe  and  capacity,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  giTc  spirit  and  rarie^f  to  their 
periodical.  Arrangements  of  the  most  liberal  natare  hare  been  made  for  aeenriqg  the 
aid  of  the  ablest  oontributors.  There  is  a  call  for  the  establishmeat  of  such  a  journal 
among  a  class  of  readers  in  this  conntry — a  dass  large  enough,  we  hope,  to  insure  Ike 
complete  success  of  IT^e  Crayon.  It  will  ^ve  its  readers  precisely  the  kind  of  journal 
for  which  they  have  occasion  —  a  journal  through  which  they  will  be  informed  of  all 
that  is  goinjc  on  in  the  world  of  art,  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  faemispherss,  and 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  merit  of  the  varions  works  produced.' 
Admirable  original  poems  byBaTANT  and  Lowell  have  already  graced  its  colnmna; 
and  the  series  of  letters  on  landacape-paintingy  by  A.  B.  Duramo,  Esq. 

LiTBRART  PROJSCT.^We  SCO  it  announced  that  Mr.  IiOSsino,  the  well-known  ai^hor 
of  the  Pictorial  Meld-Booh  qftha  JSevohUionf  is  soon  to  commence  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  illustrated  volumes  descriptive  of  the  history  and  biography  of  the  great 
West  They  will  embrace  the  lives  of  Boowx,  Clark,  Sibver,  BoBERnoK,  Kazeroir, 
Crawvord,  Braut,  Wrzel,  Lewis,  Shelbt,  the  Caupbblls,  and  other  pioneers  who 
explored,  conquered,  and  settled  the  Western  valleys.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ltvak  G.  Draper,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  who  has,  for  sixteen 
years  past,  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  labor  of  collecting,  by  travel  and 
correspondence,  every  important  record  and  tradition  of  the  stirring  events  west  of  she 
mountains.  He  has  visited  many  pioneers  who  were  yet  living,  and  their  descendants 
or  companions  in  adventure,  and  obtained  from  them  personal  narratives  and  taunt- 
script  journals,  and  letters  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  hands  of  two  men  so  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  the  undertaking,  this  Uterary  enterprise  can  not  £ul  to  be  of  greaJ^ 
value  and  importance. 
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Thb  number  for  January,  1856,  begins  th«  Fortt-Fifth  Volume  of  the  Kkick- 

ZFBOCUB  IiLlOAZIKX. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Thrbk  Dollabs  a  year, 
Le  circulation  of  the  Kkicksrbockeb  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
: .  tces  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
t^adilj  increasing.    It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  con- 

itred.  Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
:'om  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

♦Tl'>-?ftmDiarirtlh  the  Editor's  monthly  >  Go*3ip  with  his  readers,  Have  donbtleea,  with  ourBeWee,  wlinlred  U»e 

>r"icia!  tooree  of  it«  plesant  wit  and  Joyonaneas.    In  this  nnmber  'The  Goesip'  holds  on  its  way  like  some  fair 

.  i.'i  t):lancinff  and  dandng  in  the  sunshine  of  a  May  morning.    We  used  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Clark  held  out,  ex- 

-  '1/  bo  mnst  cextalnly  'snow  brown' in  the  coming  number ;  bat  this  number  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion.— JVo^ 

;.  Uttlligtneer*  Watkington. 

Pi'^i^nt,  genla],  delightful  *  Old  Khxgk.P    Thy  name  is  a  snggestion  of  all  things  delecUbl^;  the  sight  of  tny 

r     -  s^  fresh  cover,  a  balm  to  spiritual  sore  eyes ;  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  lov  the  blues.    Thou  bast  given 

& xi;y  humor,  to  piquant  delineation,  and  to  slde-spliitlng  fun,  a  'local  hablution,' without  which  they  might  go 

•  '.  i-nrii}  over  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  friendly  door  opened  to  them  but  refusing  to  be 

::  rc-J  for  the  loss  of  their  old  dear  home?— Crarter.  Burlington  Ft. 

•Th'  zrt»t  care  evinced  in  the  ieleetion  of  articles  that  adorn  its  pagee»  is  a  sufBcient  guaranty  that  no  contrlDntton 
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►x-piDgo'tr  our  hUl-side  vUlage  in  these  chill  winter  hours,  and  all  is  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  ask  for  no 
't  ravtAiAA  eompanion  than  the  'KNioxtRBocxBR  ;*  for  while  its  contents  impart  valuable  information,  iU  saUiei 
>  -Lne  wit  are  a  sovereign  spedfle  for  all  fits  of  the  blues  er  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrily  on.*— 
':raU  DtfUttowny  Pa.       ^ 
•T» .  RjnoitRBocKKR  has  been  and  will  he  a  fact  of  it«  own ;  a  genuine  living  thing,  all  the  more  desirable  now 
.  X.  new  crop  of  magazines,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  English  authors,  makes  fresh  home  creations  more 
•.    Joas  and  welcome.*— JVmo-  York  Chrittian  Inquirer,  ^     . 

V  one  eTer  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Kkickbrbockbr  a  disappointed  reader.    Whatever  may  have  been  hia 
:v..on«,ibey  have  always  been  rewarded.    When  ho  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  Hlerary  treat; 
•  L ,  m^re  showy  repast  he  was  invited  to.    Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  touching  story,  poeUc 
'    V  v-r  the  humorouB  tale,  he  was  always  aure  of  finding  the  object  of  his  search.    And  then,  beeides,  there  was  the 
-i;.'  uf  Old  *  KnicK.,'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  there  were  not 
-     ;>uvfl  of  inimitable  random  sketches— the  fiitcA-narks  of  that  repast.'— Courter,  JVoXeAez,  MitM* 
ii' v.  F.  W.  Shxlton,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  etc,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 
r^c  beat  talent  in  the  country  will  he  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  Bpared,  to  make  the 
''  aiEajBocKKR  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  firtt  position  among  our  original  Amerioau  Mag- 
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THBLIFE  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  VASIXY  FERN  n  now  before  the  pttbUe,«&d  the  wocid  vlU  be  ri.    < 
lightened.    And  this  book  a  etrange  tal«  ootolde. 

THE  PRESENT  WOBEI8  AT7THSNTIO  IK  ALL  ITS  DETAILS. 

Tboie  who  have  read  the  adTBoce  copy,  pronoance  It  the  wittteaU  apideiit  book  of  the  Mason-  It^re- 
eenta  TiTid,  iife-Uke  pictures  of  the  charming  and  brilliant  Author  of  Pern  Leuvi^a  and  fintb  HaU,tt  bet  i-*'~ 
fireside,  in  the  editor's  sanctuni,  in  the  street,  at  church,  and  eT«ry where,  and  in  oTer;  posUioo  tht  U  tbe 
same  ta»ciuating  woman. 

In  this  volame  several  of  Fanny  Fern's  efforts  appear  for  the  first  time  in  hook  form.  The  reader  ▼< 
find  that  they  possers  the  same  aitractiTo  features  which  chamcierite  all  her  product  ions.  They  an;  i  >r 
nat.t)y  witty  and  pathetic,  c«u9tle  and  soothing,  sparlding  and  pensive.  No  other  aaihor  has  nicc^<:e<}  ?■ 
well  in  touching  the  fln«r  chords  of  the  heart. 
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PSYCHE:    PIrSt    AND    LAST. 

Amdno  men  he  was  known  as  Doddridge  Foster.  But  the  name  was 
not,  as  might  be  imagined,  significant.  Philip  Doddridge  and  the 
antfior  of  ^  *  Essays'  had  no  antitype  in  their  name-bearer.  In  no 
respect  could  it  be  said  of  him,  with  propriety,  that  he  was  the  descend- 
ant of  either  of  these  good  men.  The  name  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
oanespond  with  his  own  peculiar  indiyidnality.  It  could  never  convey 
to  the  reader  any  impression  in  regard  to  him  who  bore  it. 

If  I  said  that  Foster  was  a  great  nerve,  with  an  enormous  bridn- 
attachment,  which  was  continuidly  irradiated  by  the  ceaseless  swingfnf 
of  8  soul-censer,  I  might,  perhaps,  without  doing  the  reader  injustice, 
leave  him  to  his  own  imagination  lor  the  filling  out  of  the  picture ;  for 
it  can  little  zSecX  our  present  purpose  that,  as  a  human  body,  he  should 
more  prominently  appear.  And  yet,  such  a  reckless  waste  of  material 
fixr  portrait-paintmg  1  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  For,  in  the  wander- 
ings of  a  life-time,  could  one  hope  to  meet  twioe  with  such  a  oombina- 
tion? 

Nature  does  not  make  and  distribute  at  random  eyes  like  those 
which  appeared  in  his  head — glassy,  large,  protuberant,  hungry  for 
knowledge,  restless,  impatient,  evernweking,  evw-searching,  ever-diving 
toward  fiie  un&tiiomable  depths  of  mystery ;  ever  projecting  them- 
selves, apparently  of  their  own  irresistible  power,  forth  in  a  determined 
iirveatigation  of  what,  to  other  men,  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  was  the 
Qsknown,  and  the  unseen,  and  the  impossible ! 

Nothing  on  earth  could  daunt  the  glancing  of  that  eye.  You  might 
look  for  such  in  the  man  to  whom  Justice  has  explained  her  decrees  on 
the  aeafibld ;  and,  indeed,  an  inward  correspondence  might  be  said  to 
exist  between  such  pupil  of  Justice  and  this  man,  who,  day  by  day  and 
hoar  by  hour,  was  learning  her  decrees  and  penalties. 

In  the  wanderings  of  a  life-time,  also,  one  would  not  be  likely  to  see 
twice  a  head  like  Foster's  placed  upon  such  shoulders.  The  feminine 
softness  and  smooth  arrangement  of  the  black,  shining  hair,  the  round- 
naoB  of  the  fiice,  were  in  strange  contrast  to  the  massive  jaw,  the  pro- 
digious breadth  of  the  projecting  forehead ;  for  these,  and  the  grand 
svreep  of  the  heavy  eyebrow^  gave  one  an  idea  of  Herculean  strength. 
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Yon  Bflid,  ThiB  has  heen  some  great  power  of  the  deep ;  it  has  nerer 
heen  dereloped  in  the  sun-light,  neither  in  the  shades  of  earth  oonld  it 
have  grown  into  its  present  state.  Eyes  open  and  ohservant  can  dia- 
cem  strange  things  in  human  shape.  Not  only  are  there  goodly  trees 
and  radiant  floweis  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  the  desert  has  its 
skeletons,  the  forest  its  ravening  wolves,  and  in  quiet,  shady  places 
fungus  is  abundant. 

0^  this  man  you  likewise  said,  How  wvmderful  he  is  in  his  present  state 
of  transformation  !  For  in  a  state  of  transformation  did  he  seem  to  be. 
You  could  not  suppose  that  the  present  was  the  last  development  of  this 
human  shape  ;  that  this  intellectual  crown,  appended  to  so  slight  and 
girl-like  a  columnar  nerve  as  his  body,  would  not,  even  in  its  mortal 
condition,  become  more  harmonious,  more  in  unity  with  itselE 

This  bodily  shape  was  more  than  commonly  significant.  We  all 
know  that  not  a  being  walks  our  earth  who  is  not  the  visible,  tangible 
exponent  of  aome  spiritual  truth.  He  is  its  advocate  and  exemplifica- 
tion in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  the  Gkspel  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and 
he  proclaims  its  value ;  it  is  in  no  wa^  possible  fi>r  him  to  avoid  doing  so. 
Consciously,  or  otherwise,  his  exposition  may  be  rendered ;  that  is  not 
the  point  either  with  him  or  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconacumaLy, 
that  exposition  must  be  rendered.  As  to  Doddridge  Fostex,  he  was  like 
leaven  among  the  multitude.  As  a  presence,  he  was  seen,  and  never 
forgotten ;  as  a  thought,  he  was  felt,  uid  his  influence  was  abiding. 

It  was  in  a  Bound  Tower  by  the  sea-side  that  he  lived ;  separated, 
flVt^nly  by  the  massive  walls  of  his  abode,  but  by  miles  of  space,  ficom 
his  fellow-men.  Far  along  that  bleak  wild  coast  you  might  waUc,  in 
either  direction,  and  meet  no  <  living  soul.'  Around  him  were  wastes 
of  sand  and  barren  rocks ;  before  him  and  above  him,  infinity — the 
ocean  and  heaven.  A  deal  of  significance  attached  to  the  fact  that 
any  man  should  choose  it  for  an  abiding-place.  None  to  whom  Foster 
was  known  could  regard  the  choice  inappropriate  on  Us  part  With 
the  homes  that  beggared  poets  dream  of —  for  which  the  lovers  of 
Letitia  Landon  sigh  —  what  had  he  to  do  ?  A  pathless  wilderness,  a 
trackless  desert,  he  would  have  chosen  instead  for  his  Paradise. 

This  tower  had  been  built  at  least  a  century  when  Foster  became  its 
occupant.  It  was  a  monument ;  yet  not  in  the  way  that  its  baildeT 
dreamed  it  might  be.  With  a  zeal  that  was  certainly  not  in  aoooid- 
anoe  with  knowledge,  he  had  done  his  work,  believing,  and  not  alone 
in  his  belief  that  ^e  broad  bay  would  prove  a  splendid  harbor  ;  that 
vessels  might  with  perfect  safety  make  a  port  of  that  point  on  the 
beach. 

There  were  some  who  shared  his  confidence  —  how  unwisely,  a  6ar* 
fill  disaster  proved. 

The  tower,  therefore,  remained  as  this  projector's  monnment ;  £xr  no 
vessel,  save  the  ill-fated  one  whose  destruction  at  noon-day  sent  a  shud- 
der and  &  wail  through  the  land,  whose  wreck  lies  even  to  this  day  in  tho 
place  where  it  was  stranded  on  the  beach ;  no  vessel,  with  its  fieight  of 
passengers  and  merohandise,  ever  attempted  to  come  into  harbor  there. 
No  greeting  of  joy  was  ever  heard  upon  that  beach,  no  word  of  fare 
well  was  exchanged  there. 
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In  tliiB  tower  Doddridge  Foster  li^ed.  And  the  light  that  was  kept 
burning,  night  after  night,  year  after  year,  in  the  top-moat  room,  flashed, 
and  glowed,  and  ahone,  and  was  seen  afar  *-  a  waming,  if  not  a  bea- 
con, that  eoold  not  be  hid.  The  ships  sailing  over  tiie  great  de^ 
beheld  it,  and  went  on  their  way  in  safety.  Inland,  also,  it  was  seen 
of  many ;  and  to  some  of  these  it  was  verily  as  a  light  of  heaTian, 
trimmed  and  fed  by  no  mortal  hand.  As  a  star  they  regarded  it ;  as 
oifte  ammig  a  multitude  of  distant  worlds ;  and  doubtless-*— for  &ith 
even  to  tins  day  is  mighty  on  the  earth — some  dreaming  sonls  went  so 
&r  as  to  loeate  heaven  there,  in  that  imagined  jdanet  I 

Foster  lived  alone  in  his  study.  Books,  multitodes  of  books,  heaps 
upon  heaps — the  thought  of  ereiy  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue — 
filled  that  prosenceKshamber,  crowding  upon  his  solitude ;  and  all  were 
as  h»  servants.  Their  oath  of  allegiance  he  demai|ded,  and  it  was 
given.  For  years  that  room  had  bera  the  wodd  to  him.  There  the 
children  of  his  brain  had  birth ;  there  they  grew  up  to  maturity  — -  a 
mighty  ^uooily  of  giant  growth ;  from  thenoe  many  of  them  had  found 
thor  way  into  the  outer  world,  and  in  one  manner  and  another  made 
known  their  parentage ;  so  that  the  name  of  thor  father,  of  him  who 
lived  like  a  solitary  prisoner  in  the  Bound  Tower  on  the  bleak  sea- 
beach,  was  known  far  and  wide  through  the  earth. 

From  time  to  time,  a  report  to  this  efiect  had  been  swept  mysteri- 
ooaly,  as  by  the  breath  of  heaven  on  the  voice  of  the  waves,  into  his 
room,  encouraging  and  strengthening  him  fi>r  labor ;  and  now  at  last 
he  had  proved  the  troth  of  it  His  tour  through  the  country  had  been 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  conqueror's  march.  With  his  own 
eyes  and  ean  he  had  learned  what  manner  of  ovation  the  intelligence 
of  the  pe<^e  desired  to  render  unto  him.  And,  for  a  season,  he  was 
like  a  magician  surrounded  by  the  enehantmoDits  of  his  art. 

When  he  went  back  into  his  solitude,  his  courage  was  renewed ;  a 
new  and  fixed  purpose  was  wedded  to  that  courage.  There  was  a 
mystery  of  mysteries  which  he  designed  to  solve.  *■  Here,  too,  was  an 
immense  thought ! '   Wonderful  mdnopolist  1  what  would  he  do  with  it  ? 

Hitherto  Foster  had  mastered  every  impediment  and  difficulty  that 
ventmed  to  present  itself  before  him.  These  had  mistaken  the  man 
^Hien  they  proposed  their  opposition,  and,  as  if  aware  of  their  mistake, 
had  slnnk  and  faded  away  £nim  befere  him  like  wraiths  in  a  dream. 

BemoraelesBly,  ot  rather  with  Titanic  impetus  and  impulse,  had  he  rent 
asnnder  bonds  of  obligation,  and  trodden  under  foot  the  mandates  of  neces- 
sity. Had  been,  indeed,  in  all  things,  a  law  unto  himself ;  obeying  his 
own  behests ;  resolutely  subjecting  all  that  was  opposing  in  his  human 
nature ;  rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  and  appointing  his  own  responsibQi- 
ties.  Science  h^  engrossed  Imn.  He  had  held  himself  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation,  because  he  contemplated  with  contempt  all 
the  roeks  of  ofience  against  which  weakw  men  stumbled  ;  because  the 
gaudy  sins,  which  do  so  easQy  beset  the  earlier  years  of  life,  had  vainly 
preeented  their  attractions  to  him.  Onward,  bosn,  first  to  last,  he  had 
gone  in  his  march ;  no  beguilement,  no  allurement,  no  delusion,  no 
fancy  sufibsed  to  turn  him  aode  ftom  his  purpose  for  a  moment. 

Yoa  would  have  said  he  was  a  man  who  had  known  nothing  of  ord> 
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nazy  indmdnal  e^qperiencee ;  that  probably  time  had  myt  ofiered  to  bim 
joy,  griefi  xnisfortime,  love,  enmity,  friendjihip,  trials,  as  to  other  men. 
For  thought,  and  thought  alone,  had  left  an  impreasiott  npmi  him. 

In  one  sense  this  was  the  troth.  In  no  real  or  true  manner  ooCdd  he 
be  said  to  have  had  an  experience  of  such  prooeases  and  tests  of  Prorvi* 
dence  as  axe  named  aboTe,  because  they  came  to  him  and  upon  him, 
and  did  not  accomplish  their  ordinary  woik.  The  trials  were  not  trxsls 
as  -with  other  men.  They  never  produced  their  legitimate  efieet. 
As  far  as  he  was  oonoemed,  they  were  mer^y  phenomenal ;  things  he 
might  reason  about,  bat  never  intimately  know ;  words  meet  for  illus- 
tration, but  of  no  manner  of  practical  use.  Never  could  the  ground  of 
his  heart  be  enriched  by  l^em  as  tiie  hearts  of  others  are ;  for  he  would 
not  have  it  so. 

Foster  went  bfusk  to  his  tower  by  the  sea-side,  after  his  long  travel. 
Now,  at  last,  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  mysteries ;  now  £ir  the 
study  and  the  toil,  magician ! 

But  he  failed  to  find  the  anticipated  solitude  and  isolation. 

Since  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  dhild  in 
his  guardianship,  the  child  Pfeyche,  whom  his  friend  had  intrusted  to 
him,  Foster's  departures  and  returns,  made  at  long,  rare  intervals,  had 
been  marked  by  no  leave-takings  and  no  wekiximes  home.  But  on  this 
occasion,  most  unexpectedly,  a  greeting  did  await  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm  that  had  raged  all  night,  and  which,  in 
the  morning,  seemed  far  from  spent,  the  philosopher  set  oat  on  foot 
ftam  the  fishing-village  ;  for  no  vehicle  of  any  sort  could  be  obtained 
in  that  miserable  place.  From  this  point  the  Tower  was  at  least  ten 
miles  distant ;  yet  the  journey  was  perfonned  long  before  noon-day. 

Any  one  observant  of  Foster's  manner  of  proceeding  on  this  oceasioa 
watchful  of  the  steady,  onward  march,  which  vnis  not,  ftom  its  begin 
ning  till  its  end,  delayed  for  an  instant,  would  have  been  enabled,  wi& 
out  other  aid,  to  form  an  idea  and  an  estimate  of  the  vrorkings  of  hs 
prodigious  intellect;  swift,  strong,  and  tireless;  undistracted,  undia 
turbed ;  permitting  no  obstructions  in  the  way  to  his  solution  of  tlif 
ends  he  proposed  to  himself;  as  deaf  to  the  veaznings  of  mere  prudence 
as  blind  to  the  opposing  operations  going  on  either  at  the  right  hand  « 
on  the  left. 

The  vrind  had  piled  the  snow  about  the  door  of  the  Tower,  flua^ 
drifted  it  in  at  the  arch.  Foster  scarcely  observed  this  as  he  poaliea 
forward  unhesitatingly,  and  forced  the  heavy  door  open  before  hixa. 
There  were  tiny  foot-prints  in  the  snow,  but  he  did  not  perceive  them. 
He  was  at  home  again.  This  was  the  reflection  that  engrossed  bim. 
He  was  within  the  walls  of  the  old  beloved  Tower,  and  the  roaring  ot 
the  waves  that  lashed  the  adjacent  rocks,  was,  to  his  ear,  as  a  recog;iu- 
tion  and  rejoicing  chanted  by  a  mighty  choir. 

During  ihaX  tour  firom  which  he  was  returned,  not  a  smile  had  <nico 
been  visible  upon  his  face.  This  stem  placidity  had  not  escaped,  the 
notice  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  mingled.  They  said,  "Whatl 
have  those  features  to  do  with  recording  the  ordinary  emotions  of  ^vrd* 
gar  souls  ?  they  have  other  records  to  make.    Yet  a  very  perceptible 
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sanke  rested  upon  the  face  of  Doddridge  Fost^,  as  he  climbed  the  nar- 
row 8tair-eaae  which  wound  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  hia  Tower.' 

He  had  aacended  to  the  last  step.  The  key  of  the  study-door  ha  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  and  toward  the  door  he  went,  as  a  lover  would  tread, 
who  thought  to  clasp  his  betrothed  in  another  moment  to  his  bosom. 

Confusion  I  what  could  it  mean  f 

She  was  sitting,  a  little  maiden,  before  the  bolted  study-door,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  lord  and  master  of  the  jdace. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  composore  of  a  satis&ed  antici* 
pation,  when  he  appeared  in  sight.  She  must  have  heard  him  ascend- 
ing ;  she  must  haye  heard  hun  close  the  heavy  door  of  the  Tower 
behbid  him  when  he  came  in. 

Before  the  apparition  Foster  drew  back,  startled,  in  spite  of  himself. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  last  thing  he  had  anticipated  was  intnudon 
of  any  sort  in  his  remote  and  isolated  Tower. 

After  a  moment's  silent  survey,  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  commanding 
that  it  would  have  electrified  an  army, '  Stand  up  I ' 

The  girl  instantly  obeyed ;  and  as  she  stood  up,  steadily  she  met  and 
returned  his  glance.  Evidently  there  was  courage  equal  to  his  in  the 
being  who  had  thus  came  in  the  way  of  Doddridge  Foster. 

And  again,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  man  was  startled.  He  shuddered 
as  he  looked  upon  the  intruder.  A  tender-hearted  woman  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  weep  before  a  spectacle  of  miseiy  so  deplorable ; 
a  coward  would  have  rushed  away  out  of  her  sight,  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  a '  goblin  damned ; '  a  stony  heart  would  have  thrust  her 
aside,  with  an  oath,  and  bidden  her  '  begone  for  a  monstrous  imperti^ 
nenoe!' 

As  to  Foster,  he  shuddered  as  he  gazed  silently  upon  her,  and  his 
great  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  gazing. 

Deformed  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  that  the  great  wonder 
was  how  she  ever  managed  to  move  at  all,  and^pecially  how  she  had 
been  able  to  ascend  those  narrow  winding-stairs ;  her  nakedness  only 
half-covered  by  the  rags  of  clothes  she  woro ;  ihe  black  hair  floating 
wildly  over  her  shouldexs,  in  tangled,  matted  masses,  as  if  never  a  hand 
had  smoothed  them ;  such  was  ^  strange  object — the  hideous  mon- 
strofiity,  he  pronounced  it  —  that  met  Doddridge  Foster  at  his  study- 
door. 

'  What  may  this  mean  ?  '  he  demanded. 

The  girl  made  no  roply,  unless  one  was  conveyed  in  the  sudden 
g-lanfiing  of  her  eyes  from  the  questioner  to  the  key  which  he  swung 
iipon  his  fingw. 

'  Why  aro  you  here  ?  who  are  you  ?  '  he  asked,  contemplating  her 
ealmly ;  for  Foster  was  now  himself  again  —  self-possessed,  inflexible. 

*  I  am  Psyche,'  said  the  maiden,  slowly,  steadily  meeting  the  gaze  of 
her  questioner.  The  voice  was  harsh  and  bold,  yet  there  was  in  it  a 
tone,  not  heard  but  felt,  that  inspired  a  torturing  longing  and  a  regret ; 
that  aroused  a  ghostly  recollection  in  the  mind  of  Doddridge  Foster. 
Tsydbe  indeed ! 

Pot  a  moment,  she  who  called  herself  so  was  subjected  to  a  glance, 
terxible  in  its  scrutiny,  that  seemed  to  discover  every  secret  of  her 
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being ;  bat  then,  as  if  oonTinced  that  theie  W{ut  no  xecognition  to  be 
made,  and  as  if  oonBoled  and  quieted  by  the  conviction,  he  coolly  asked : 

'  Well,  and  what  is  that  to  me  ? ' 

Ah  !  he  'woold  not  have  believed,  oven  though  one  had  xiaen  from 
the  dead. 

'  Psyche,'  she  said  again,  and  that  was  all  she  said. 

Foster  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  smile  not  after  the  similitude  of  the 
radiance  that  illuminated  his  face  as  he  entered  the  Tower  and  b^;an 
to  climb  the  stairs.     There  was  bitterness  and  mocking  in  it. 

'  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  are  you  here?  I  comprehend  your 
answer  very  well.  Your  name  is  Psyche,  yon  say.  A  pretty  name 
enough ;  (pity  it  were  not  more  significant,  though ! )  But  what  do 
you  want  here  ?    Who  sent  you  ?    What  have  I  to  do  with  thee ! ' 

She  shivered  with  the  cold  ;  she  strove  to  wrap  herself  in  the  rags 
of  clothes  she  wore ;  vain  e^rt !  Wondering,  we  looked  upon  him. 
Was  it  true  that  he  did  not  understand  her?  All  she  said  was, 
*  Psyche!* 

The  wind  rushed  wildly  up  the  stair-way.  It  was  a  piercing  blast ; 
so  keen,  and  so  intensely  cold,  tibat  Foster  also  shivered.  With  delibe- 
ration he  turned  away  nom  the  girl,  applied  the  key  noiselessly,  turned 
it  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  swung  open  before  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  creature  also  advanced,  and  when 
Foster  crossed  the  threshold,  she  quietly  followed  him. 
.  He  observed  her,  but  said  nothmg ;  he  apparently  was  not  even  an- 
noyed; a  charitaUe  impulse  actuated  him.  She  is  a  lunatic,  he  . 
mused ;  and  to  expose  her  to  a  storm  like  this  would  be  murderous. 
But  what  he  designed  to  do  with  her  was  beyond  conjecture.  As  he 
walked  through  die  room  to  the  fire-place,  he  seemed  intent  on  one 
thing  only — ^  kindling  of  a  fire  there.  Small  sticks  of  wood  were 
lying  on  the  irons,  ready  for  the  match.  Foster  had  laid  them  there  with 
his  own  hands,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from  home  ;  thinking, 
as  he  did  so,  of  the  delight  with  which  he  should  kindle  tiiem  when 
his  pilgrimage  was  over  and  he  returned.  The  pilgrimage  vxis  over ; 
but  as  to  the  inward  delight  anticipated  — had  he  it  ? 

One  match  after  another  he  drew  across  the  rough  stone-heajth,  in 
vain.  A  sulphurous  smoke  was  all  he  got  for  his  pains.  It  was  only 
with  the  last  match  in  the  box  that  the  fire  was  kindled. 

This  done,  Foster  turned  impatiently  away,  and  sitting  down  in  his 
arm-chair  before  the  writing-desk,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  papers 
left  there  by  him  when  he  went  away.  And  the  thread  of  thought 
that  occupied  him  on  the  morning  of  departure  was  taken  up  once 
more.     Its  tangled  condition  absorbed  him. 

Plainly,  Psyche  was  forgotten.  Noiselessly,  xinobserved,  she  crept 
up  to  the  fire-place,  and  knelt  down  on  the  hearth,  sprea^ng  her  skele- 
ton*]ike  hands  above  the  feeble  blaze  that  flickered  a  warning  of  its 
intention  to  go  out.  With  evident  anxiety  and  indecision  she  ^watched 
the  flame.  Presently  she  bent  down  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  wbiff,  and 
instantly  there  was  a  roaring  in  the  chimney  that  stifled  the  sound  of 
the  wind  there  ;  and  the  fire  crackled  and  glowed,  and  a  grateful  heal 
came  out  into  the  room,  and  filled  it. 
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He  had  fallen  at  once  into  the  old  attitude,  and  his  face  -wore  the  old 
expression — that  of  a  weaiy,  heavy-laden  mortal,  unconBcioiialy  le- 
joicing  and  glorying  in  the  burden  and  its  weariness,  because  these 
were  his  stars  of  honor,  his  significant  badge,  his  title  to  the  royal  name 
of  thinking,  sentient  man. 

Foster  had  quite  foigotten  the  guest  in  his  study  ;  but  a  thought  of  her 
was  recalled  1^  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire-light  in  the  little  room,  and 
the  sound  of  the  crackling  wood  and  rcAiring  fiame ;  for  usually  the  fire 
smouldered  on  his  hearth,  making  no  such  commotion  in  the  chimney  as 
this. 

The  strangeness  of  her  presence  there,  and  of  her  action,  what  might 
it  Bignify !  Afl  he  asked  himself  the  question,  Foster  turned  to  look 
xxjpon.  the  creature  who  called  herself  by  that  name,  who  proclaimed 
her  hideous  self  as  the  bearer  of  the  dear  name  once  so  often  heard  in 
that  study  in  the  Tower. 

She  was  sitting  upon  the  hearth.  Her  soOed  and  wounded  feet, 
piessed  close  against  the  iron  bars,  were  apparently  as  unafiected  by  the 
flame,  whose  red  light  fell  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
stone.  Her  hands  were  &lded  upon  her  knees  ;  her  bright  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  name  that  wreathed  upward  horn,  the 
wood.  Strange  sight  to  see  in  that  place.  Foster  could  hardly  credit 
tiie  vision  before  him. 

The  very  instant  that  he  turned  to  look  upon  her,  the  creature  seemed  to 
be  under  a  magnetic  influence.  She  appeared  to  be  conscious  that  his 
mind  was  searching  into  the  mystery  of  her  being,  and  of  her  being 
there.  And  this,  although  she  was  at  the  moment  gazing  intently  upon 
the  fire,  and  not  on  him.  She  must  have  felt  his  glance,  she  could  not 
see  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  minutest  ray  of  light  streaming 
in  at  some  crevice  of  a  darkened  chamber  makes  itself  felt  most  pain- 
fully by  the  patient,  whose  bandaged  eyes  could  not  by  any  possibility 
discern  it. 

And  now  once  more  Foster  asked,  not  miconsciously,  but  with  the 
evident  intention  of  going  deeper  into  the  matter  than  he  had  done 
before: 

'  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

'  Psyche,'  die  again  replied. 

Truly  there  was  something  remarkable  in  this  steadfast  repetition  of 
the  name,  this  unvarying  iteration.  The  momentary  suspicion  of  her 
sanity  had  now  passed.  Foster  could  not  but  perceive  how  the  word 
was  uttered,  an  echo  could  not  have  been  a  more  perfect  response  to 
his  tone  and  manner.  Nothing  child-like,  either  of  impatjgnce  or  of 
.mirth,  wsb  there  in  the  answer ;  she  gave  it  with  a  certain  confidence 
of  conviction  that  in  this  way  she  would,  on  the  whole,  be  best  under- 
stood. 

He  must  go  on  farther  if  he  would  induce  her  to  do  so.  The  intelli- 
gence speaking  from  her  face  told  him  that  she  was  not  only  a  sane  being, 
but  one  who  understood  all  that  related  to  herself,  and  would  reveal  it 
if  he  only  asked  wisely. 

And  he  said : 

'  You  will  at  lorist  now  tell  me  why  you  are  here.     Since  you  have 
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come  into  my  tower,  you  will  not  refnse  to  give  me  your  reason  for  bo 
doing.  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  an  impropriety  or  an  impolinence  to 
you.    Give  jne  an  explanation.' 

There  was  something  in  Psyche's  manner  that  rebuked  the  last  wards 
as  he  spoke  them.     Foster's  pity  seemed  roused. 

'  I  am  an  orphan.  *  I  hav^  no  home.  If  you  will  not  be  my  father, 
and  let  me  live  here  with  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  wiU  not 
trouble  you.* 

It  was  a  passionless  entreaty,  but  wonderfully  it  moved  him  who  lis- 
tened to  it ;  yet  she  who  made  it,  though  Foster  gathered  from  her  gaze 
that  she  had  all  to  win,  nothing  to  lose,  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances have  been  more  calm. 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  but  Foster  made  none.  He  seemed  to  be 
struck  dumb  with  horror  by  her  words.  Though  there  was  something 
really  beautiful  in  the  expression  of  her  wan  face,  as  she  mutely  gaaed 
upon  him  after  she  had  spoken,  it  escaped  his  notice ;  he  only  saw 
the  repulsive  object  that  crouched  upon  the  hearth.  Medianioally,  but 
with  loathing  in  his  accent,  he  repeated, '  Father  I    Home ! ' 

And  he  sat  and  looked  upon  her,  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
drunk  in  poison  through  his  eyes,  he  became  so  greatly  agitated.  Finally 
his  lips  parted,  with  a  convubive  effort  they  parted. 

'  Go !  *  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  door. 

The  giri  arose.  '  Whero  shall  I  go?  I  told  you  the  truth,  and  will 
you  cast  me  off?    I  have  no  other  home.' 

There  she  stood  before  him ;  he  must  enforce  his  command  or  it 
would  not  be  obeyed.  There  she  stood  ;  as  fixed  a  fact  as  Doddridge 
Foster  had  ever  dealt  with.  He  might  have  thrust  her  &rth  with  a 
single  motion ;  and,  indeed,  for  an  instant  thi^  seemed  to  be  his  purpose. 
But  then  his  humanity  interposed ;  he  also  arose.  He  began  to  pace 
the  room  in  silence,  and  now  his  fju^,  agitated  as  it  was,  betrayed  no 
hostile  purpose  toward  her. 

As  he  walked  and  bought,  she  was  again  foigotten ;  though  like  a 
shadow  on  his  mind  she  lingered,  and  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  his 
brain,  he  had  lost  sight  of  her. 

All  that  night,  and  until  sun-rise,  Foster's  ceaseless  tread  up  and 
down  the  study-chamber  might  have  been  heard.  He  never  paused, 
even  for  a  second.  A  pendidum  could  not  move  with  greater  exact- 
ness and  regularity.  Just  so  many  steps  in  so  much  space.  He  varied 
not  in  a  single  round.  Even  this  precision  was  characteristic  of  Fos- 
ter ;  it  was  always  the  sign  of  mental  agitation.  The  greater  his  intel- 
lectual e3|2^tement,  the  calmer,  the  more  placid  was  the  outsr  man. 
And  to  more  thorough  agitation  than  shook  his  whole  being  this  nigkt 
the  philosopher  had  never  been  subjected.  Strange  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  those  two  exquisite  words,  <  Home  ; '  '  Father.*  They  reopened 
a  sepulchre  long  since  sealed,  and  a  buried  thought  had  its  untimely 
resurrection. 

'  Home ! '  '  Father ! '  Years  ago  in  that  very  place,  in  that  isolated 
abode,  that  study,  where  shadows  lurked  for  ever,  heavy  and  solemn 
even  at  noon-day,  there,  years  ago,  another  child,  his  Psyche,  indeed, 
had  used  such  words  as  those  in  reference  to  himself ;  ^e  daring,  dax- 
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ling,  guileless  cxeatuie,  who  had  been  his  heart's  child  in  those  Atant 
days,  which  now  for  y^ais  had  been  foxgotten. 

A  fhend  had  consigned  her  to  his  chaxge,  intrusted  her  to  his  guard- 
ianship, in  the  confident  hope  that  he  would  be  to  her  now  more  than 
a  protector.  She  was  giyen  him  to  do  with  as  he  would,  so  confidently 
did  his  firiend  rely  upon  Foster's  judgment  and  his  justice. 

The  thinker  thought  of  these  things  now.  In  what  a  connection ! 
Ah  !  this  maiden  who  had  come,  callmg  her  poor  monstrous  self  by  that 
sweet  name,  looking  to  him  for  safety  and  protection,  was  hardly  the 
one  to  remind  of  a  vision  bright  as  Foster  now  recalW  of  ^e  little 
child  —  the  fairy  butterfly  he  used  to  call  her,  and  a  world  of  meaning 
he  attached  to  the  name — who  was  the  angelic  companion  of  his 
youth. 

More  stiiking,  startling  contrast  was  never  presented  to  man's  mind 
than  this  between  the  Psyche,  as  she  called  herself,  and  that  lost  child 
over  whom  he  was  once  &e  rightful  guardian  ! 

A  sudden  anile  over-spread  the  &ce  of  Foster  as  he  thought  upon  her. 
'  I  remember  her,'  ha  said,  speaking  abud  unconsciously.  (If  he  had  but 
looked  on  the  stranger  Psyche  as  he  said  it !)  '  She  was  more  precious 
even  than  I  thought.  Too  like  the  rest,  but  I  would  have  made  her 
very  diflerent.  Her  eyes  I  seem  to  see  looking  upon  me  at  this  moment 
as  they  once  looked.  What  an  infinitude  of  truth  was  in  them  !  Her 
every  feature  was  a  gospel.  How  magnificently  would  I,  as  her  des- 
tiny, which  I  could  not  have  fiuled  to  be,  how  splendidly  would  I  have 
developed  her  I  The  tender,  loving  heart  would  have  learned  to  draw 
•out  the  pure  gdd  from  its  instinctive  tenderness.  Its  dross  should  have 
become  so  apparent  to  her  young  eyes  that  its  renunciation  would  never 
have  appeared  to  her  a  sacrifice,  as  the  young,  if  called  to  yield  it  up, 
do  invariably  deem  it.  And  with  her  quick  perceptions  and  powers  of 
combination,  she  would  inevitably  have  perceived  the  laws  of  the  creat* 
ive  faculty ;  she  would  have  appeared  and  been  recognized  as  the  poB- 
seffior  of  highest  genius,  among  those  whose  sovereign  fiiculty  it  is  to 
create.' 

The  smile  apparent  on  his  face  when  he  began  to  speak,  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  a  profound  sadness  filled  its  place. 
Foster  drew  himself  up,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  shape  which  the  recol- 
lection was  now  taking.  But  as  it  loomed  before  him,  coming  up  more 
and  more  distinctly  into  sight  in  all  its  proportions,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
again  within  himself.  In  vain !  He  could  not  tower  above,  he  could 
not  shrink  away  from  the  remembrance.  It  held  him  fast.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  it  that  he  could  not  withstand. 

Clearly,  distinctly  appeared  before  him  the  efibrts  and  the  days.  He 
saw  how  the  thought  (the  temptation,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
deem  it  a  temptation)  had  rooted  and  flourished  within  him;  the 
thought  whereon  he  placed  the  child,  establishing  her  thus  upon  a  level 
with  his  own  highest  self,  by  which  act  he  was  enabled  to  deal  with 
her  according  to  his  will. 

Aye,  it  was  dear  that  he  had  reason  to  well  remember  her,  else  had 
not  ibid  remembrance  so  afiected  him.  Well  he  recollected  the  eflects 
of  his' first  attempt  to  unfold,  after  his  own  desire,  the  nature  intrusted 
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to  hs  care.  How  he  expanded  her  mind  with  the  ideas  of  fieedom, 
while  he  fastened  upon  her  tender,  fragile  form  the  chains  and  the  ydce 
of  slavery.  He  remembered  the  days  when  in  silence  he  awaited  the 
result ;  while  she,  imprisoned  by  hun  in  a  dungeon  of  utter  daiknees, 
was  preserved  alive  by  morsels  sucIl  as  he  well  Imcw  would  have  had 
the  efiect  to  destroy  her  but  for  the  associated  influence  of  his  mere 
words,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  He  re- 
membered also  the  high  hopes  and  resolves  with  which  he  was  exalted 
when  he  looked  upon  this  famished,  chain-laden  child,  this  'butterfly 
of  being,'  and  proceeded  to  a3X)use  her  to  an  altogether  new  life,  that 
in  its  development  should  prove  to  the  world  what  is  that  true  life  to 
which  mortals  are  ordained ;  to  whose  realities,  capacities^  and  possibili- 
ties they  are  now  as  dead,  universally,  because  they  will  not  listen  to 
the  message  of  revelation  which  every  breath  of  wind  brings  of  a  ne- 
cessity it  cannot  avoid  when  it  has  once  passed  through  the  branches  of 
that  fair  tree  of  knowledge  which  stands  from  eternity  '  fast  by  the 
stream  of  life.' 

He  remembered,  also — how  well  did  he  remember ! — that  fearful 
night  in  which  he  was  fortifying  himself  for  this  great  work  ;  his  reflec- 
tions in  those  silent  watches  as  to  the  manner  of  his  future  proceedings 
in  her  regard ;  well  did  he  remember  them  all. 

But  it  was  veith  these  things  that  his  reminiiscences  in  respect  to 
Psyche  ended.  Here  his  vasoxorj  faltered.  Thus  far  had  he  gone 
when — when  what  ?    He  could  not  answer  himself  that  question. 

How  long  the  swoon  of  that  night  lasted,  Foster  never  knew ;  for  it 
vfras  while  he  thought  of  the  child  that  a  sudden  darkness  swept  befor^ 
his  eyes.  It  filled  the  study,  and,  to  all  intents,  so  far  as  he  was  oon- 
cemed,  the  world.  This  was  all  he  knew  about  it,  except  that  when 
his  unassisted  reason  came  again  to  consciousness,  it  was  night  still,  or 
again,  and  a  dismal  foreboding,  like  the  shadow  of  a  night-mare,  was 
tormenting  him.  For  this,  tibe  day-light,  when  it  came,  entirely  ac- 
counted.   Psyche,  the  child,  v^as  gone. 

Of  the  search  he  made  for  her  all  that  day,  and  during  many  a  soo- 
ceeding  day,  throughout  the  tower,  up  and  down  the  beach  ;  of  the  hours 
of  watching  spent  upon  the  sands,  while  the  tide  came  in  ;  the  anxious 
and  eager  inquiry  of  his  glance  directed  to  the  heavily-rolling  waves, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  at  length  bear  inland  the  burden  of  her 
tiny  form ;  of  all  this  Doddridge  Foster  nev^r  spoke  to  mortal  man  or 
woman. 

And  no  one  guessed  his  loss*  Although  some  of  the  most  observing 
of  the  people,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Tower  study- 
light  as  a  star  of  heaven,  were  prone  to  say  at  this  time,  with  great 
anxiety,  that  there  were  waverings  and  palings  of  the  light,  which 
made  them  grea^tly  fear  it  was  aboiit  to  disappear  from  the  midst  of  the 
celestial  constellations !  No  one  called  Foster  to  account  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  charge.  But,  within  him,  was  there  no  arraignment, 
no  conviction  ?     Why  ask  ? 

Rather,  why  no/  ask  ?  Is  it  of  those  secrets  revealed  only  in  '  tho 
abodes  where  the  eternal  are  ? '  Doth  not  the  Spirit  bear  vntness  witlx 
our  spirit  in  a  manner  that  gives  revelation  of  the  secret  of  the'  heart 
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even  hexe  ?    The  deed  done  in  the  body,  in  the  body  proclaimB  itself,  ^ 
yes,  Tenly,  to  sach  manner  of  eyes  as  in  daikened  chamben,  with  wraps 
and  bandages  shading  those  poor  orbs,  can  yet  detect  the  feeble  ray  that 
darts  in  through  a  ererice  so  minute  that '  the  spider's  most  attenuated 
thread'  could  not  be  drawn  through  it. 

Most  singularly  now,  as  he  recalled  all  this  experience  of  his  earlier 
years,  was  Foster  afiected  by  it.  Point  by  point,  stage  by  stage,  feeling 
by  feeling,  he  lived  it  oyer ;  as  a  whole  he  regarded  it,  and  as  a  whole 
hie  wondered  over  it  And  this  was  its  and  Us  conclusion ;  the  event 
.  of  her  disappearance  could  not  afiect  him  now  as  it  had  done ;  not  in 
the  same  way,  if  in  any  way. 

It  had  been  Foster's  mental  habit  to  regard  his  experiments  with 
Psyche  as  a  failure ;  now  he  beheld  them  in  another  light.  Failure  I 
how  could  he  ever  have  conceded  it  t 

The  termination  was  not  such  as  he  had  anticipated,  most  true ;  yet, 
now  that  he  understood  it  as  it  really  was,  must  he  not  acknowledge 
that  the  result  was  precisely  that  at  which  he  had  aimed?  More 
mightily  than  he  suspected,  he  had  worked.  It  was  the  very  result  he 
had  sought,  only  accomplished  in  a  larger  compass,  sweep,  degree,  than 
he  had  hoped  foi  at  dreamed  of.  He  had  struck  to  a  deeper  depth  of 
truth  than  he  had  dared  to  believe,  or  even  suspect. 

Thinking  this,  Foster  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  looked  on  the  strange 
creature  who  also  called  herself  Psyche.  He  looked  with  the  eyes  of 
morning,  and  throufi^h  the  light  of  morning,  also,  for  day-light  |ras  in 
the  room.  What  should  he  do  with  her  f  Evidently  he  was  asking  of 
himself  this  question. 

No  harshness  of  scrutiny  was  now  visible  in  the  glance.  His  voice 
was  milder  than  it  had  been  heretofore  when  he  addressed  her.  Pa-  ^ 
tiently  through  all  those  hours  she  had  waited  till  he  should  pass  sen- 
tence upon  her ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  know  that  her  hour  was  come. 
But  even  now  that  the  conviction  a^cted  her  in  any  way*  was  not  to 
be  gathered  from  her  attitude  or  glance. 

'  If  you  remain  here  what  will  follow  ?  *  asked  he. 

'  I  shall  not  starve,  nor  die  of  cold.  I  shall  have  a  father  and  a 
home,*  she  replied. 

Again  Foster  smiled.  It  was  such  a  smile  as  his  face  had  not  worn 
for  years ;  more  genial,  less  suggestive  of  disagreeable  consequences,  leas 
like  a  thread  of  fire  darting  amid  black  thunder-clouds. 

'What  will  my  gain  be  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Psyche,'  she  replied. 

'Bemain,'  said  Foster;  'but  if  you  trouble  me '  he  did  not 

finish  the  answer  even  by  a  significant  glance.  He  turned  away  from 
her,  and  again  sat  down  beforo  his  desk.  To  the  unravelling  of  the 
thought f  To  the  solution  of  the  mystery?  0  magician!  With  a 
faint  cry  of  joy  the  maiden  fell  down  beforo  him.  But  she  said  not  a 
word.  Both  the  motion  and  the  after-silence  were  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  Foster.  She  was  wisdom  itself,  this  P^che  I  And  had 
it  not  been  evermoro  wisdom,  hot  beauty,  as  dissociated  fiom  that, 
which  he  sought  ?  , 

They  would  get  on  well  together.     Doubtless.    And  he  was  glad 
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that  he  had  not  driven  her  fiom  his  tower,  in  the  first  inhospitahle  iiQ- 
pulse  of  his  surprise. 

For  three  days,  the  storm,  which  had  accompanied  Fostor  on  his 
return  home,  raged  along  that  coast  as  it  had  never  done  before.  It 
was  terrific.  The  mighty  waves  swept  inland,  and  dashed  up  against 
the  tower,  and  over  it  they  dashed ;  yet  the  walls  shook  not  before  the 
furious  intent  fbi  its  destruction  thus  manifested.  Upon  the  beach  they 
broke,  depositing  there  almost  significant  burden  of  shattered  timbeis 
and  spars,  ropes,  and  firagments  of  sail-cloth ;  these  things  told  their 
own  story  of  ship-wreck,  ruin,  and  probable  death. 

In  those  days  the  heavens  were  shrouded ;  the  sun  never  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  upon  earth,  neither  in  his  rising,  nor  in  his  setting,  nor  at 
noon-day.  Floods  of  rain  and  cbuds  of  snow  alternately  descended  ; 
and  continually  Euroclydon  was  proclaiming  himself  the  migh^  invi- 
sible storm-wind.  But  through  all  this  convulsion,  the  light  m  the 
study  of  the  tower  burned  brightly,  and  they  who  were  wont  to  watch 
its  shining  in  the  East,  said  joyfully  to  one  another, '  Behold  it !  behold 
it  I  No  burning  star,  no  meteor  ever  gave  light  like  this.  It  is  eternal, 
like  its  maker ;  it  is  a  heavenly  beacon  indeed ! ' 

And  Doddridge  Foster,  in  uiat  study,  during  those  three  daya»  did 
work  a  work  which  no  man  then  regiurded,  but  which  was  to  perish 
never  £rom  the  records  that  axe  made  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Every 
mental  faculty  which  he  possessed  was  in  concentrated  operation.  He 
was  bringing  all  to  bear  mightily  on  one  object,  one  design — itat  only 
aocompli^ed  I  but  he  was  not  looking  beyond  that  time.  0  magician ! 
thou,  indeed,  wast  working  mightily ! 

Psyche,  the  defonoity,  sat  beside  him,  and  called  him  '  father,'  and 
he  never  rebuked  her.  When  she  spoke  he  made  answer ;  when  ahe 
was  silent,  he  led  her  into  speech  again.  This  all  might  have  been 
easily  misconstrued ;  might  have  been  attributed  to  a  kind  impulse  ope- 
rating even  during  .the  preoccupation  of  mind :  but  he  called  her  *  my 
child  ! '  he  smiled  upon  her  I  Those  weie  tokens  of  favor  that  c^nld 
not  be  mistaken.  What !  the  filthy  person  arrayed  in  the  tattered  gar- 
ments, the  monstrous  presentment  that  saluted  lum  on  his  return  from 
the  tower !  '  Child  ? '  smiling  upon  her  f  Ah !  but  a  change  had  been 
wrought ;  the  loathsome  evidences  of  neglect  and  wretchedness  were 
removed ;  Foster  had  covered  her  nakedness  with  some  of  his  own  gar^ 
ments ;  and  upon  her  breast  she  wore  a  dazzling  ornament  of  gems 
and  precious  metal,  which  in  former  times  the  lime  lost  child  used  to 
wear.  The  tangled,  matted  hair  was  brought  to  order ;  the  Psyche 
drank  from  Foster's  cup,  she  ate  from  his  duh ;  she  was  verily  as  his 
child.  But  the  deformity  was  not  removed  ;  a  slight  outer  change  was 
all  that  the  guardian  had  efieoted.    Alas !  how  slight  it  was ! 

During  those  momentous  days  after  he  had  formed  his  resolution,  the 
cruel  deformity  of  the  maiden  had  much  troubled  him.  He  examined 
books  that  treated  learnedly  on  such  cases,  he  reflected,  he  speculated 
profo\mdly,  and  then  he  planned  a  great  experiment. 

But  days  went  on,  and  the  actual  deed  in  her  behalf  was  not  done 
Foster  was  content  to  have  her  bv  his  side,  to  listen  to  her  words,  those 
strange  words,  so  new,  so  hitheno  unutterable,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
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He  leeumed  his  wonted  labon,  and  soon  was  abflorbed  in  them.  What 
a  help-mate  had  he  hero !  How  subtly  Psyche  comprehended  all  he 
would  fain  do ;  how  fully  and  fieely  she  entered  into  those  labors  I 
Her  presence  commnmcatld  a  new  energy  and  vigor  to  his  arguments, 
and  enlarged  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  ;  for  she  seemed  to 
behold  truth  with  a  clearer  eye,  and  to  grasp  it  with  a  firmer  hand 
than  he. 

It  was  wonderful.  He  had  looked  for  ignorance  which  he  was  to 
enlighten  —  for  weakness  that  he  might  strengthen;  but  he  found 
he  had  mo  need.  If  in  any  respect  he  was  the  teacher,  in  a  much 
deeper,  in  a  far-reaching  sense,  was  he  the  taught.  He  cheated  him- 
self with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than 
the  pity  was  lost  in  a  passimiate  admiration.  Falsehood  ?  Deformity  ? 
She  was  the  princess  of  truth !  She  was  a  queen  of  beauty  I  She  was 
all  loyeliness  to  him,  and  he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved  the  lovelier 
child.  No  gay  and  fluttering  butterfly  she  ;  but  a  royal  eagle,  with 
the  unblenching  eye  that  could  gaze  upon  the  noon-day  sun,  and  with 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale.  She  became  the  spring  of  all  his  mental 
action.  Well  might  he  give  to  her  the  name  she  dumed ;  well  might 
he  call  her  his  Psyche  1 

He  was  her  amanuensis;  nothing  higher,  nothing  better.  Oh  I 
marvellous  three  days ;  what  wondrous  thuigs  ye  wrought ! 

Never  dreaming,  teacher,  sage,  illimiinator,  prophet,  that  he  in  turn 
was  become  a  slave,  a  beggar ;  and  that  the  last  Psyche  with  whom 
he  had  to  do  was  working  vengeance  on  him.  Never  dreaming  that 
his  little  lost  one  had  come  back  in  this  hideous  shape  to  tyrannize  over 
her  old  master ;  never  suspecting  that  the  empire  of  the  tower,  and  its 
sovereignty,  were  no  kmger  in  his  hands,  but  in  hen !  Marvellous  ma- 
gician! daring  Prometheus!  the  chains  are  upon  thee;  a  vulture  is 
destroying  thee,  and  thou  knowest  it  not  I 

Never  dreaming  that  an  angel  of  judgment,  writing  a  record  against 
his  name,  added  tbis  as  the  sum  of  Uie  testimony : 

'Better  were  it  for  that  man  had  he  never  been  horn  ;'  because,  for 
all  the  ages  of  eternity,  his  Psyche  was  undone !  His  soul  delivered 
over  to  the  torments  of  its  choice — to  the  bewildering  enigma  which 
he  should  never,  never  solve  I  o.  a 


LOST!      L  O  S  Tl 


LoRl  loatt  fthetftastrn« 

As  ever  Uirobbed  on  earth. 
*T  to  gone— and  each  departing  honr 

Teaches  anew  Its  wortb. 
X^ost  I  lost  1  a  lore  as  pore 

As  ever  came  from  hearen. 
I  thrcvr  the  gem  unheeded  by; 

Kor  prized  it  when 't  was  given. 

I>Mtl  losti  sU  troth,  an  peace, 

All  strength  on  which  to  lean. 
When  storms  ssaail,  and  temposiB  lower 

Across  life's  wintry  scone. 
O  heart!  as  tnie,  as  fond 

Aa  hnman  heart  could  bo! 
O  love  I  so  wood'Tons  in  its  power  • 

And  broad  infinity  I 
rka4id^phia,  Dec.  11,  ISOl 


O  Fftfth  I  through  whose  clear  eyo 
I  raised  my  own  to  Oon  I 

0  arm  of  hnman  strength !  to  gnlde 
O'er  lUla's  nncertalnippadt 

Ye  all  are  gone,  and  stOTmy  clonds 

Ostber  above  my  head. 
Until  I  flcarce  can  raise  my  eyes 

From  graves  around  mo  spread ; 

Where  perished  Joys  lie  stlll-and  cold, 

By  early  bligfatlngs  crofised ; 
Where  the  wind  howls,  through  lesfleos  trees 

The  heart's  dlrse,  Lost  I  all  lost ! 
Lost,  lost  lomethrongh  tone; 

But,  wcsry,  tompest-tost, 

1  Bce  a  haven  fiur  beyond. 
Whose  hope  Is  fi  efcer  lost. 

Fankie  B.  Walton. 
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Thi  antonm  wooda  were  all  a-glow, 
Ab  down  a  mo6S7  path  I  strayed ; 

A  gentle  form  waa  at  my  dde, 
A  fi&ir  white  ann  on  mine  was  laid. 


A  perftmied  haze  filled  all  the  air, 
And  priest-like  seemed  the  solenm  trees, 

Waying  their  boughs,  like  ont-stretched  arms, 
And  spreading  inoense  on  the  breezei 


The  gentle  breeze  moved  throogh  the  wood, 
And  shook  sweet  music  softly  round : 

And  &mt  upon  our  charmed  ears 
Fell  the  young  brooklet's  tioJding  sound. 


Upon  this  brooklet^s  grassy  bank, 
Where  fringed  gentians  bent  and  smiled, 

We  paused,  and  talked  in  those  low  tones 
The  stillness  from  our  lips  beguiled. 


We  tiUked  of  days  and  years  gone  by ; 

What  fiiends  had  said,  what  some  had  dona ; 
And  then  our  voices  grew  more  low, 

And  sofUy  spoke  of  dear  ones  gone. 


Her  voice  was  still,  as  stopped  by  teazs^ 
And  silence  filled  the  forest  gay, 

Save  when  the  brooklet's  limpid  stream 
Brc^e  o'er  the  pebbles  on  its  way : 


Save  when  the  many-colored  leaves 
Were  rustled  by  the  sighing  breeze^ 

And  low-toned  whispers  seemed  to  sound 
Deep  in  among  the  columned  treea 


said,  '  I  would  my  autumn  days 
tfCV'ould  turn  my  life-long  deeds  to  gold  ; 
That,  like  the  sun,  some  well-known  face 
Would  brighten  mine  when  I  am  old. 


That  like  tliis  lightly-moving  breeze, 
Soft  hands  would  wander  o'er  my  brow ; 

And  sweet-eyed  feces  smile  in  mine, 
As  these  wild-flowers  are  smi^^  now.' 
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I  saw  hor  torn  her  head  away, 
I  saw  the  red  fltiah  on  her  &oe ; 

I  took  her  trembling  hand  in  mina 
And  tamed  toward  me  her  tearful  gazei 


*  And  shall  yonra  be  that  well-known  fitoe  ? ' 

I  said,  while  joj  leaped  in  mj  breast : 

*  What  autumn-days  shall  rival  ours  ? ' 

Her  bead  was  leaning  on  that  breast      « 


O  autamn-leaTes  I  that  burned  and  glowed ; 

0  brooklet !  singing  on  your  way, 
0  fringed  gentian  I  decked  with  smiles, 

How  I  recall  that  autumn  day  I 


TOWN      AND      BUBAL      HUMBXTOS. 

When  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  liad  made  pr^aratioiiB  to  maich 
against  the  GorinthianB,  the  latter,  though  utterly  incapable  of  coping 
with  that  sagaciouii  and  powerful  monarch,  afiected  to  make  great 
efibrts  at  defence  i^th  a  view  to  reidst  him.  Diogenes,  who  took  great 
delight  in  ridiculing  such  follies  as  he  was  too  proud  to  indulge  in  him- 
selC  OT  did  not  happen  to  have  a  taste  for,  began  to  roll  about  his  tub 
in  a  bustling  and  excited  manner,  thus  deriding  the  idle  hurry  and  silly 
show  of  opposition  by  which  the  feeble  Corinthians  were  trying  to 
deceive  themselves  or  Philip  into  a  belief  that  he  had  something  to  fear 
from  them. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  a  certain  Yankee  Diogenes,  that  there  are  not  more 
tubs  rolled  about  now-ardays ;  for  the  world,  in  his  estimation,  never  con* 
tained  more  bustling,  shadow-pursuing  Corinthians,  than  at  the  present 


A  Concord  philosopher,  or  modem  Diogenes,  who  has  an  eye  of  acute 
penetration  in  looking  out  upon  the  world,  discovered  so  much  aimless 
and  £K>lish  bustle,  such  a  disproportion  of  shams  to  realities^  that  his 
inclination  or  self-respect  would  not  permit  him  to  participate  in  them ; 
80  he  built  himself  in  the  woods,  on  the  banks  of  a  pond  of  pure  water — 
deep  enough  for  drowning  purposes  if  the  bean-crop  failed  —  a  tub  of 
unambitious  proportions,  into  which  he  crawled,  tn  this  retreat,  where 
he  aopported  animal  and  intellectual  life  for  more  than  two  years,  at  a 
cost  of  about  thirteen  (!)  dollars  per  annum,  he  wrote  abook  full  of  inter- 
est, containing  the  most  pithy,  shaip,  and  original  remarks. 

It  18  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Thoreau,  the  name  of  this 
ecoentdc  peison,  that  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  objects,  com- 
pazed  with  their  cost,  for  which  the  world  is  so  assiduously  and  pain- 
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fully  laboiing,  should  have  leceived,  so  boozl  after  the  puhlication  of  his 
i3ook,  such  an  important,  substantial,  and  practical  confiimation  in  the 
auto-biography  of  Bamum.  If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  induce  a  man 
to  see  how  few  beans  will  support  animal  life,  we  think  it  is  a  contem- 
plation of  the  life  and  career  of  the  great  show-man.  If  there  is  any 
thing  calculated  to  reconcile  us,  not  to  the  career  of  Bamum,  but  to 
whatever  laborious  drudgery  may  be  necessary  to  procure  good  beef- 
steaks and  oysters,  with  their  necessary  accompaniments,  it  is  the 
thought  of  those  inevitable  beans,'  that  constituted  so  laige  a  part  of  the 
crap  of  Mr.  Th«reau;  and  that  extraordinary  compound  of  corn-meal 
and  water,  which  he  facetiously  called  bread. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  two  most  remarkable  books  that  have  been 
published  the  last  year  are  the  '  Auto-biography  of  Bamum,'  and  '  life 
in  the  Woods,*  by  Thoreau.  The  authors  of  the  two  books,  in  tastes, 
habits,  disposition,  and  culture  are  perfect  antipodes  to  each  other ;  and 
the  lessons  they  inculcate  are  consequently  diametrically  opposite.  If 
ever  a  book  required  an  antidote,  it  is  the  auto-biography  of  Bamum,  ami 
we  know  of  no  other  so  yf€i\  calculated  to  furnish  this  antidote  as  the 
book  of  Thoreau's. 

If  any  of  the  readen  of  the  Enickerbockpl  have  so  long  denied 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  reading  *  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,'  we 
will  give  them  a  slight  account  of  the  book  and  its  author ;  but  we 
presume  the  information  will  be  necessary  to  only  very  few.  Mr. 
Thoreau  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  He  is  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal thinker  ;  *■  he  reads  much,  is  a  great  observer,  and  looks  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men.*  '  Beware,*  says  Emerson,  *  when  the  great  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet.  Then  all  things  are  at  risk.*  Axe 
thinkers  so  rare  that  all  the  moral,  social,  and  political  elements  s& 
society  may  be  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  one?  'Hie  sale  Bamum's 
book  has  already  met  with  is  not,  to  be  sure,  suggestive  of  an  overwhdm- 
ing  number  of  thinkers  in  the  country.  ThidEers  always  have  been 
considered  dangerous.  Even  Giesar,  if  he  could  have  feared  any  thing, 
would  have  been  afraid  of  that  lean  Gassius,  because 

'  He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerouB.' 

And  why  are  thinkers  dangerous  ?  Because  the  world  is  full  of  '  time- 
honored  and  venerable '  shams,  which  the  words  of  thinkers  are  apt  to 
endanger. 

Afl»r  leaving  college,  Mr.  Thoreau  dofied  the  harness  which  society 
enjoins  that  all  its  members  shall  wear,  in  order  for  them  ^  to  get  along 
well,'  but  it  galled  and  chafed  in  so  many  places  that  he  threw  it  ofi^ 
and  took  to  the  woods  in  Concord.  He  built  a  hut  there,  a  mile  £roxn 
any  neighbors,  that  cost  him  twenty-eight  dollars,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  lived  there  more  than  two  years  —  eight  months  of  the  tixno 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  nine  shillings  a-month.  Before  adopting  this 
mode  of  life,  he  first  tried  school-keeping,  reporting  for  a  newspaper,  and 
then  trading  for  a  livelihood ;  but  after  a  short  trial  at  each,  became 
persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  genius  to  lie  in  either  of  those 
channels. 

After  hesitating  for  some  time  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  i 
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Vvnng  by  picking  huckle-berries,  be  at  last  concluded  that '  the  occupa- 
ion  of  a  day-hiborer  was  the  most  independent  of  any,  as  it  required 
only  thirty  or  forty  days  in  a  year  to  support  one.  The  laborer's  day 
9nda  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  he  is  then  free  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  chosen  pursuit,  independent  of  his  labor ;  but  his  employer, 
who  speculates  from  month  to  month,  has  no  respite  &om  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith  and  experi- 
ence, that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earUi,  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a 
pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely,  as  the  pnisuits  of  the  simpler 
nations  are  still  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he 
sweats  easier  than  I  do.' 

The  establishment  in  the  woods,  kept  up  by  the  extravagant  expendi- 
tures we  have  mentioned  befi>ie,  was  the  result  of  these  reflections. 

If  there  is  any  reader  of  the  Knigkerbockeb — native-bom  and  a 
Know-Nothing — who  needs  to  be  told  who  P.  T.  Babiium  is,  such  a 
peiBon  might,  without  doubt,  '  hear  something  to  his  advantage,'  by 
inquiring  out  and  presenting  himself  before  that  illustrious  individual ; 
for  the  great  show-man  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  exhibiting 
less  extraordinary  animals  than  such  a  man  would  be. 

It  was  pretty  well  understood  by  physiologists,  before  the  recent 
experiment  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  how  little  farmaceous  feed  would  suffice  for 
the  human  stomach ;  and  Chatham-street  clothiers  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  how  little  poor  and  cheap  raiment  wiU  suffice  to 
cover  the  back,  so  that  his  '  life  in  the  woods'  adds  but  little  to  the  stock 
of  information  scientific  men  already  possessed.  But  it  was  not  dearly 
known  to  what  extent  the  public  was  gullible  until  the  auto-biography 
of  Bamum  fully  demonstrated  the  fact.  This  renowned  individual  has 
fOiown  to  a  dignified  and  appreciative  public  the  vulgar  machinery 
used  to  humbug  them,  and  they  (the  public)  are  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter and  delight  at  the  exposition.  'Cuteness  is  held  in  such  great  esteem 
that  the  fact  of  being  egregiously  cajoled  and  fooled  out  of  our  money 
is  lost  sight  of  in  admiration  for  the  riuewdness  of  the  man  who  can 
do  it.  And  then  there  is  such  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  the  man  who  accumulates  *  a  pile '  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the 
laugh  on  his  side.  '  Let  him  laugh  who  wins,'  says  Bamum,  and  the 
whole  country  says  amen.  It  is  very  evident  that  shams  sometimes 
'  pay  better'  pecuniarily  than  realities,  but  we  doubt  if  they  do  in  aU 
iespeets.  Although  Thoreau 'realized 'from  his  bean-crop  one  season  — 
a  summer's  labor-* but  eight  dollars  seventy-one  and  a-half  cents,  yet 
it  IB  painful  to  think  what  Bamum  must  have  '  realized '  from  '  Joico 
Heth '  and  the  '  Woolly  Horse.' 

If  we  were  obliged  to  choose  between  being  shut  up  in  '  convention- 
alism's air-tight  stove,'  (even  if  the  said  stove  had  all  the  surroundings  of 
eJegaaee  and  comforts  that  wealth  could  buy,)  and  a  twenty-eight  dollar 
tab  in  the  woods,  with  a  boundless  range  of  freedom  in  the  daily  VHiUcs 
of  life,  we  diould  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  taking  the  tub,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  recollection  of  those  horrid  beans,  and  that  melancholy  mix* 
tare  of  meal  and  watra.  Aye,  there's  the  rob ;  for  firom  that  vegetable 
diet  -wbaX  dreams  might  come,  when  we  had  shuffled  oflfthe  wherewith 
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to  purchase  other  food,  moBt  gi^e  as  pause.  There's  the  consideration 
that  makes  the  sorry  conventionaUBms  of  society  of  so  long  life.  We 
rather  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
A  very  reasonable  dread  of  something  unpleasant  resulting  to  us  &om 
eating  beans  in  great  quantities,  would  be  likely  to  be  a  eonseciaenoe  of 
our  experience  alone,  if  we  happened  to  be  deficient  in  physiological 
knowledge.  Whatever  efiects,  however,  difierent  kinds  of  diet  may 
have  upon  diffirent  persons,  mentally  or  physically,  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  the  fact  that  the  diet  of  Mr.  Thoreau  did  not  make  him 
mentally  windy.  We  think,  however,  between  Iranistan,  with  Joioe 
Heth  and  the  Mermaid  for  associates,  and  the  tub  at  Walden,  with  only 
Shakespeare  for  a.  companion,  few  probably  would  be  long  puzzled  in 
making  a  choice,  though  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  side  of  the  natural  phenomena — 
we  mean  on  the  side  of  Bamum  and  the  other  mentionied  cuiioBities. 
Still,  in  contemplating  a  good  many  of  the  situations  in  which  Baznum 
was  placed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  person  of  a  compara- 
tively sensitive  nature  would  not  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with 
the  man  of  the  woods.  (We  refer  of  course  to  the  author  of '  Walden,' 
and  not  to  the  animal  known  as  '  the  man  of  the  woods.'  Some  perhaps 
would  not  have  taken  pains  to  make  this  explanation.) 

There  is  a  good  deid  more  virtue  in  beans  than  we  supposed  there 
was,  if  they  are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  man  in  such  cheerful  sprits  as 
Thoreau  appears  to  have  been'in  when  he  wrote  that  book.  The  spirit 
oftentimes  may  be  strong  when  the  flesh  is  weak ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  the  author  of 
'  Walden.'    We  cannot  help  feeling  admiration  for  the  man 

'  That  fortime's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks : ' 

and  since  Sylla  so  coolly  massacred  so  many  Soman  citizens,  there  has 
not  been  a  man  who  apparently  has  contemplated  his  feUow-men  with 
a  more  cheerful,  lofty,  and  philosophical  scorn  than  the  occupant  of  this 
Walden  tub.  If  a  man  can  do  thu  upon  beans,  or  in  spite  of  them,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  respect  for  that  vegetable,  which  we  never 
could  endure. 

It  was  a  philosopher,  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  we  believe,  who  afliimed 
that '  they  most  resemble  the  gods  whose  wants  were  fewest.'  Whether 
the  sentiment  is  a  true  one  or  not,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  gods  w«i  worship  will  bear  a  good  deal  more  resemblance  to  H.  D. 
Thoreau  than  to  P.  T.  Bamum.  We  believe  it  requires  a  much  higher 
order  of  intellect  to  live  alone  in  the  woods,  than  to  dance  attendance  in 
the  museum  of  a  great  metropolis  upon  dead  hyenas  and  boa  constric- 
tors, living  monkey&  and  rattle-snakes,  giants  and  dwarfii,  artificial  mer- 
maids, and  natural  z&nies.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  society 
worse  than  this. 

Of  the  many  good  things  said  by  Golton,  one  of  the  best,  we  think, 
is  the  following : 

'  Expenseof  thought  is  the  raiest  prodigality,  and  to  daie  to  hvealono 
the  rarest  courage ;  since  there  are  many  who  had  rather  meet  their 
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bitterest  enemy  in  the  field,  than  their  own  hearts  in  their  closet  He 
that  has  no  resources  of  mind  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  is  in 
want  of  necessaries  for  the  body  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  beg  our  daily 
happiness  from  others,  bespeaks  a  more  lamentable  poverty  than  that 
of  him  who  begs  his  daily  bread.' 

We  do  not  bdiieve  there  is  any  danger  of  proselytes  to  Mr.  Thoreau's 
mode  of  life  becoming  too  numerous..  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same 
in  regard  to  Bamimi's.  We  ask  the  reader  to  look  aionnd  among  his 
acquaintances,  and  see  if  the  number  of  those  whose  resources  of  mind 
are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  much  interconise  with 
others,  is  not  exceedingly  small.  We  know  of  some  such,  though  they 
are  very  few ;  but  their  fondness  for  solitude  unfortunately  is  not  associated 
with  any  particular  admiration  £>t  a  vegetable  diet.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly circumstance,  and  one  that  Jias  be^  very  bitterly  deplored,  ever  . 
since  that  indefinite  period  when  '  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  te 
the  contrary,'  that  the  accompaniments  of  poverty  should  go  hand-in* 
hand  with  a  taste  for  a  solitary  life.  A  hearty  appreciation  of  and  love 
Sx  humble  fare,  plain  clothes,  and  poor  surroundings  generally,  are 
what  men  of  genius  need  to  cultivate.  '  Walden '  tenids  to  encourage 
this  cultivation. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Bamum's  life,  during  which  he  has  become  a  mil- 
lionaire, has  been  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  crowd.  It  would  be  no 
(Paradox  to  say  that  if  the  time  he  has  spent  as  a  show-man  had  been 
spent  in  the  woods,  neither  the  brilliancv  of  his  imagination  nor  the 
vigor  and  originality  of  his  thoughts  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
produced  a  book  that  would  have  created  any  very  great  excitement, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  attributes  of  that  intellect  which 
could  conceive  the  idea  of  combinuig  nature  and  art  to  produce  '  natu- 
ral curiosities,'  and  which  was  shrewd  enough  to  contrive  way  and 
means  fi>r  drawing  quarters  and  shillings,  and  for  the  snuillcp^  value 
received,  indiscriminately  from  residents  in  the  Fifth  Ave^j^^  and  the 
Five-Points,  finom  the  statesman  and  '  the  Bowery-boy,'  fronz  savans,  theo- 
logians, lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  and  '  the  rest  of  joankind,'  to  say 
nothing  about  Q^een  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Wellii^Bi  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eastern  continent  beside. 

Unlike  as  Bamum  w"d  Thoreau  are  in  most  every  other  respect,  in 
one  point  there  is  a  striking  resemblance.  Both  of  them  had'no  idea 
of  laboring  very  hard  with  their  hands  fox  a  Hving  ;  they  were  deter- 
mined to  support  themselves  principally  by  their  wits.  The  genius  of 
Bamum  led  him  to  obtain  the  meat  he  f<^  upon  by  a  skillful  combina- 
tion of  nature  with  axt— -  by  AlHng  out  the  short-comings  in  the  animal 
creation  with  ingenious  and  elaborate  manufactures,  and  then  adroitly 
bringing  the  singular  compounds  thus  formed  to  bear  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  public.  And  thus,  while  he  taxed  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  either  separately  or  combined,  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  the  most  v^ed  products  of  the  last-mentioned  kingdom 
flowed  in  a  large  and  peipetual  stream  into  his  pocket.  But  his  expen- 
ditures of  '  brass '  in  these  labors  wero  enormous.  Thoreau  had  no 
talent  for '  great  combinations.'  The  meat  he  fed  upon  evidently  would 
not  be  that  of  extraordinary  calves  or  over-grown  bufialoes,  baked  in  the 
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paragon  cookiog-BtDYe  of  poblic  cnrioaty ;  or  rather,  as  he  ate  no  meat, 
the  vegetables  he  lived  upon  would  not  oome  from  the  ezhibitian  of 
India-robber  mermaids,  gutta-percha  fish,  or  mammoth  squashes.  His 
genius  did  not  lie  at  all  in  that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  he  pr^r- 
red  to  diminish  his  wants,  instead  of  resorting  to  extraordinary  schemes 
to  gnitify  them. 

Mr.  lliorean  gives  a  description  of  a  battle  fought  upon  his  wood-pile 
between  two  annies  of  ants,  that  is  exceedingly  jzraphic  and  spirited. 
We  think  it  snrpasses  in  interest  the  description  of  battles  finight  about 
Sebastopol,  written  by  the  famous  coxiespondent  of  the  London  Times. 
Perha|iB,  however,  we  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  TIm 
truth  IS,  we  have  read  so  much  about  the  war  in  Europe,  that  the 
whole  subject  has  become  somewhat  tiresome ;  and  this  account  of  the 
battle  of  ihe  ants  in  Concord  had  so  much  freshness  about  it  -—  so  much 
novelty,  dignity,  and  importance,  which  the  battles  in  Europe  cease  to 
possess  for  us — that  we  have  read  it  over  three  or  four  times  with 
moieased  interest  each  time.  We  regret  that  the  whole  account  is  too 
long  to  copy  here,  but  we  vnll  give  the  dosing  part :  '  They  fought 
wiQl  more  pertinacity  than  buU-dogs.  Neither  manifested  the  least 
disposition  to  retreat.    It  was  evident  that  their  battle-cry  was,  Conquer 

or  die  1 I  was  myself  excited  somewhat,  even  as  if  they  had 

been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  diferonce.  And 
certainly  there  is  not  the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history,  at  least,  if 
in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
this,  whether  for  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroism  disjplayed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage  it  was  an  Austerlitas 
or  Dresden.  Concord  fight !  Two  killed  dn  the  patriot's  side,  and 
Luvfaer  Blanchard  wounded  I  Why,  here  every  ant  was  a  Buttrick. 
*  Fire!  —  for  God's  sake,  fire! '  and  thousands  shared  the  fiite  of  Davis 
and  Hoaner.  There  wsa  not  one  hireling  there.  I  IftLve  no  doubt  it 
was  a  priiRiple  they  fought  for,  as  much  as  our  ancestots,  and  not  to 
avoid  a  three^nny  tax  on  their  tea  ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle  will 
be  as  important  ^jid  memorable  to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  those  of 
the  battle  of  Bunk«r-Hill,  at  least.' 

The  more  you  think  of  it  the  less  the  difierenoe  between  this  fig^t 
and  those  battles  about  Sebastopol.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
l)een  this  advantage  in  &vor  of  the  battle  of  the  ants,  there  was  no 
'  mistake'  made  in  the  orders,  (that  the  chronicler  could  discover,)  by 
which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  as  in  the  charge  of  cavalry  at 
Sebastopol.  All  the  operationB  of  the  ants  appeared  to  be  systematic 
and  well-timed.  This  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  commandeis  of 
ants  are  more  cautious  than  the  oommanders  of  men,  for  the  reason 
probably  that  th6y  hold  the  lives  of  their  combatants  in  greater 
estimation. 

The  machinery  that  is  us^d  to  bring  about  battles  between  difiensnt 
nations  by  <  the  powen  that  be,'  is  verv  much  like  thatBarnum  used  to 
divert  the  public  —  to  divert  money  nom  their  pockets  into  his.  By 
adding  to  the  age  of  his  remarkable  *  nurse' — the  vivacious  and 
interestmg  Joiee  —  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  he  increased  the 
age  of  his  juvenile  phenomenon,  General  Thumb,  he  wbb  guilty  of  a 
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departure  from  truth  not  a  whit  more  extraoidinary  than  the  discrepancy 
hetween  the  conversation  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  -widi  the 
English  ambassadora  in  regard  to  the  health  of  Turkey,  and  his  actions 
at  &e  same  time.  Bamum  unquestionably  possesses  superior  diplomatic 
talents.     Talleyrand  would  have  approved  them. 

We  said  some  little  way  hack  that  there  was  one  point  of  resemblance 
between  Bamum » and  Thoreau.  There  axe  half-a-dozen.  Both  are 
good-natured,  genial,  pleasant  men,  One  sneers  at  and  ridicules  the 
puiBuits  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  good-will 
that  the  other  cajoles  and  fleeces  them.  The  rural  philosopher  mea- 
sured the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  Walden  Pond,  with  the  same 
jovial  contentednesB  that  the  metropolitan  show-man  measured  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  public  gullibility.  Both  too  are  com- 
passionate men.  Flashes  of  pity  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  book 
of  Bamum's,  at  the  extent  of  the  credulity  of  that  pubhc  he  seemingly 
so  zemorseleaBly  wheedled ;  and  Thoreau  evinced  a  good  deal  of  com- 
passion for  some  of  his  well-to-do  townsmen.  His  sympathy  was  a  good 
deal  moved  in  behalf  of  the  farmer  that  owned  '  a  handsome  property,' 
who  was  driving  his  oxen  in  the  night  to  Brighton,  through  the  mud 
and  darkness.  Both  were  artists.  He  of  the  wood  constructed  Imnself 
the  unpretending  edifice  he  occupied  —  a  representation  of  which  graces 
the  title-page  of  his  book.  Bamum's  artistic  skill  was  more  evinced  in 
constructing  such  'curiosities'  as  we  have  be&re  alluded  to.  And 
finally,  both  were  humbugs — one  a  town  and  the  other  a  rural 
numbu^* 

But  both  of  them  have  nevertheless  made  large  contributions  to  tiie 
science  of  human  nature.  Malherbe,  once  upon  hearing  a  prose  work 
of  great  merit  extolled,  dryly  asked  if  it  would  redtice  the  price  of 
hr&id!  If  'Walden'  should  be  extensively  xead,  we  think  it  would 
have  the  efiect  to  leduce  somewhat  the  price  of  meat,  if  it  did  not  of 
bread.  At  all  events  it  encourages  the  belief,  which  in  this  utilitarian 
age  enough  needs  encouragement,  that  there  is  some  other  olrject  to  live 
Iot  except '  to  make  money.' 

In  the  New-England  philosophy  of  Hfe,  which  so  extensively  prevails 
where  the  moral  or  intellectual  character  of  a  man  is  more  or  lesa 
determined  by  his  habits  of  thrifts  such  a  book  as  'Walden'  was 
needed.  Extravagant  as  it  is  in  the  notions  it  promulgates,  we  think  it 
is  nevertheless  calculated  to  do  a  good  deal  of  good,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  widely  read.  Where  it  exerts  a  bad  influence  upon  one  person, 
Bamum's  auto-biography  will  upon  a  hundred. 


tJ    L    A    L    I    E  : 

Tn  crfansoQ  of  the  initio  tre« 

Ib  lighted  by  the  moon^  aoft  glow: 
Obi  nights  llko  thia»  and  things  like  these, 

Bring  beck  a  dream  of  long  ago. 
1^  on  an  ere  as  sweet  ss  thu, 
..Upon  this  bsnk,  beneath  this  ti«o, 
^  I,  in  love'b  Impassfoiied  kiss, 
f  those  of  UtAUi. 


AN        SXTRAOT. 


BofUj  M  now  the  dew-drops  bnrned 

In  the  floahed  bosoms  of  the  floweia, 
Backward  almost  seems  Tinao  to  hayo  tamed 

The  colden  axis  of  the  hours, 
Till,  eold  ss  oeean*8  beaten  snif, 

Beneath  these  trailing  bongfas,  I  see 
The  white  cross  and  the  &ded  tnif 

AboTe  lost  Ulalix.  Alxoi  Cart. 
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THE        X0THB&8        VOICE 


A  cniLD  hftylng  tott  het  hiring  vei7  yoong,  belag  askod  tomhj  yean  after  If  there  waa  aoj 
soimd  which  ahe  eoald  recall,  replied  that  she  atill  remembered  her  motker'b  voice. 


I  KNOW,  lone  one  1  thoa  canst  not  hear 

Tlie  joyoua  eoonds  of  earth, 
That  sweetly  ML  on  eyeiy  ear, 

Of  melody  and  mirth. 
The  breeze  that  steals  the  violet* s  sigh 

In  Tain  is  whispering  near, 
Nor  have  bright  watery  miinniaing  by. 

One  chann  to  lull  thine  ear. 
The  wind,  earth's  wildest  minstrel,  sings, 

That  voice  that  may  not  sleep ; 
For  Natore  has  a  thousand  strings 

O'er  which  his  fingers  sweep. 


The  leaves  are  but  as  trembling  chords 

His  hand  has  idly  strong, 
Their  rosUing  sounds  lilce  tonefiil  words 

By  angel  spirits  song ; 
Soft  lyres  through  which  his  music  breathes 

Wild  notes  that  linger  long, 
And  mng  to  eveiy  passing  breeze, 

In  summer-time,  a  song. 
Ajid  yet  its  voice  fi>r  thee,  I  know, 

No  lingering  tone  can  wake. 
Nor  all  its  sweetest  strains  that  flow, 

The  chain  of  silence  break. 


But  are  there  not  sweet  sounds,  pale  one^ 

Whose  memory  lingers  yet^ 
And  many  a  gentle^  once-loved  tone 

Thou  canst  not  now  forget  ? 
Oh  I  can  you  not  recall  again 

The  warble  of  some  bird; 
The  notes  of  some  enchanting  stream 

That  happier  moments  hea^nd  ? 
Blest  tones  that  will  not  now  depart — 

Loved  voices,  as  of  yore. 
Whose  echo  hangs  around  thy  heart, 

Though  they  are  heard  no  more  ? 


She  turned,  and  o*er  that  face  a  smile 

Of  such  strange  brightness  stole^ 
As  if  some  spirit-voice  the  while 

Had  stirred  her  inmost  soul : 
'  Oh  I  yes,  there  is  one  sound  e'en  now 

My  memoiy  yet  recalls, 
That  on  my  heart,  still  soft  and  low, 

Like  distant  music,  falls: 
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That  well-remembered  tone,  how  oft 

In  slumber's  vision  thrills ! 
Until  its  gentle  cadence  soft 

M7  lonely  boeom  fills. 
Long  will  Utose  cherished  accents  sweet 

This  saddened  heart  rejoice, 
Till  eveiy  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  — 

My  blessed  moiher^s  voice  I '  * 


PAL    L  A   C   I   BS      ABOUT       BDITORS. 


B  T      *0  H  K      OF      *a  h; 


NU  U  B  E  B     O  ] 


Thb  popular  idea  of  an  editor  10,  a  mifierable  man,  perpetually  tor- 
mented with  the  task  of  finding  material  to  '  fil^up  '  a  newspaper  — 
a  bottomlesB  abyss,  that  is  as  incapable  of  overflowing  as  the  cup  of 
bappinesB.  Oat  of  t}iis  yawning  gulf  there  is  supposed  to  issue  periodi- 
cally a  devil.  Day  and  night  the  insatiable  fiend  is  said  to  haunt  him, 
and  scream  in  his  ears  for  <  Copy,  more  copy* 

It  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  no  such  man.  There  is  no  abyss,  and 
DO  devil.  It  is  a  hnmbug  —  every  word  of  it.  The  last  apprehension 
that  ever  flits  through  the  brain  of  an  editor — and  there  are  a 
great  many — is  the  apprehension  that  'there  will  not  be  enough  to 
fill  up/ 

Not  enough  to  fill  up !  Does  not  Congress  sit  nine  months  of  the 
year  ?  Do  they  not  spend  three-fourths  of  tiie  time  in  making  long 
speeches  of  not  the  slightest  interest  to  any  body  in  the  world  ?  No 
body  listens  to  them  when  they  are  made.  No  body  reads  them  after- 
ward. 'What  then  are  they  ror !  Clearly  to  print — to  fill  up  news- 
papers. 

Are  there  not  telegraphs  in  operation  aU  over  the  land,  bringing  in 
important  rumors  of  stitftling  events  to-day,  to  be  followed  by  equally 
important  contAdictions  of  them  to-morrow?  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  the  public  like  better  than  having  a  mystery  explained,  it  is  being 
mystified  over  again  with  a  new  one.  Now,  how  could  this  be  done  so 
&eq[aently  and  e^tually  as  by  having  newspapers  to  disseminate  tele- 
graphs, and  telegraphs  to  fill  up  newspapers ! 

Are  there  not  conventions,  and  convocations,  and  assemblies,  and 
meetings  —  some  benevolent,  some  profound,  some  indignant,  some 
iiilaiioiifl,  and  all  large  and  enthusiastic — constantiy  going  on,  and 
devising  all  manner  of  short  cuts  across  lots  to  the  millenium,  which  it 
vs  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  world  should  take  immediately  ? 
I>o  not  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  invariably  address  them  always 
happen  to  have  in  their  pocket  an  elaborately-written  rough  draft  of 
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"what  they  said,  which  they  would  not  have  published  for  any  considera- 
tion ?  Do  they  not  always  kindly  consent  to  waive  their  penonal  feel 
ings,  out  of  regard  to  the  editor  and  the  public,  notwithstanding  it  is  so 
d^ctive  ?    "V^t  is  this  but  a  method  of  filling  up  newspapexs  ? 

Are  there  not  piles  and  piles  of  exchange  newspapers  lying  on  the 
table,  lying  on  the  chairs,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  editorial  sanctum, 
every  one  of  which  presents  its  readers  this  week  with  the  very  besi 
and  latest  original  and  selected  matter  ?  Are  there  not  scissQrs  lying  at 
the  editorial  elbow  ? 

And  above  all,  are  there  not  hosts  of  kind  firiends  who  every  day 
send  in  long  communications,  each  one  of  which  relates  to  the  most 
important  topic  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
written  about  first  ?  Do  they  not  generously  allow  them  to  be  pub- 
lished for  nothing  ?  Do  they  not  do  all  this  solely  with  a  view  to  save 
the  editor  trouble,  and  to  fill  up  his  paper  ? 

Instead  of  there  not  being  enough  to  fill  up,  it  is  just  the  otiier  way. 
There  is  too  much.  The  trouble  is  to  cut  it  down,  pare  off  the  edges, 
shorten  in  the  ends,  and  leave  out  the  middle,  so  as  to  get  it  all  iiL 
Show  me  an  editor  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  that,  twelve  times  a- 
day,  laments  that  lus  paper  is  so  smiall.  More  things  happen  every 
day  than  can  be  pubiifiied  in  a  week.  There  is  no  limit  to  news ;  but 
newspapers,  alas !  are  bounded  by  feet  and  inches. 


NUMBER     TWO. 

If  you  take  his  own  word  fer  it,  the  editor  never  recaves  his  due 
share  of  public  consideration  or  compensation  fer  a  life  of  drudgery. 
He  forms  public  opinion,  but  public  opinion  takes  no  note  of  him.  He 
points  out  the  way  by  which  the  country  is  saved  froxa  financial  ruin, 
but  he  comes,  in  the  end,  to  a  private  financial  ruin  of  his  own.  He 
raises  his  friends  to  preferment,  honors,  and  wealth ;  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  they  still  expect  him  to 
stand  at  the  bottom  and  hold  it  up.  In  a  word,  he  diffiises  enlightm* 
ment,  comfort,  and  luxury,  through  every  household  in  the  country 
except  his  own. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  unreasonable  complaint?  Is  not '  the  power 
behind  the  Hirone  greater  than  the  thnme '  itself  f  Is  not  he  who  con- 
trols fame,  greater  than  fame  f  Is  not  he  who  dispenses  wealth,  supe* 
nor  to  riches  f  And  if  the  coin  wherewithal  the  world  jpays  for  its 
luxuries,  seldom  enters  his  hands,  yet  are  not  the  luxuries  of  die  world 
at  his  command  for  nothing  ?  Is  a  new  work  published  ?  The  fixst 
copy,  in  its  neatest  dress  of  type  and  gilding,  is  laid  upon  the  editor'a 
table.  Is  a  work  of  art  produced!  The  editor  is  the  first  to  behold  it 
privately,  and  criticise  it  publicly.  Is  a  public  movement — patriotie 
or  otherwise  —  on  foot  f  The  codperation  of  the  editor  is  the  first  object 
of  solicitude.  Would  he  travel!  His  pen  is  a  talisman,  and  serveB 
him  for  a  firee-tidcet.  Go  with  him  to  the  steam-boat,  and  yoo  shall 
see  him  received  with  affable  pleasure  by  every  one  on  board,  firom  the 
captain  to  the  cabin-boy ;  for  not  one  of  them  is  insensible  to  &iiie. 
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No  wonder  be  gntefully  lecords  '  the  unpaialleled  beauty  and  gpeed  of 
the  ciaft,'  and  tibe  '  polite  attentions  and  Beaman-like  skill  of  her  officeia.' 
Would  be  dine?  He  has  bat  to  say, '  JenkinB  has  leoeived  at  bia  les- 
tannnt  another  fine  specimen  firom  Cuba,'  and  Btraig^tway  turde-soap 
and  smiles  await  him.  Go  with  him  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  tbk 
exhibition,  and  the  simple  pxonunciation  of  the  cabalistic  word,  Press, 
opens  the  door  and  seats  him  at  the  most  favorable  point  for  observation. 
Go  with  him  to  the  paUio  meeting,  and  you  shall  see  the  crowd  open 
to  make  room  fi>r  the  '  gentlemen  of  im  press.'  You  shall  see  the 
president  blandly  welcome  him  to  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  eveiy 
participant  in  the  proceedings  zejoicing  in  the  hope  of  his  smiles,  and 
tiemblmg  at  the  prospect  of  his  frown  —  in  nonpareil  type — the  next 
moEnms* 


NUMBBS     THBSS. 

If  yon  will  believe  the  tbonsand-andKine  paragraphs  floating  about, 
in  regard  to  editorial  annoyances,  you  will  be  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  not  such  another  persecuted  man,  of  visitoxs,  as  the  editor. 
All  his  acquaintances  would  seem  to  delight  in  calling  upon  him  at 
inopportune  seasons,  throwing  his  papers  and  manuscripts  into  inextri- 
cable confusion,  pestering  him  with  unanswerable  questions,  and  stay* 
ing  with  unheard-of  pertinacity. 

But  granting  that  tedious  and  annoying  visits  do  befal  him,  whom 
do  they  not  befal  ?  A  certain  number  of  them  axe,  as  one  may  say, 
alloted  to  man.  But  the  editor  is  the  only  one  who  can  turn  his  visi- 
tations to  advantage. 

Suppose  yon  are  a  lawyer.  Just  as  you  are  endeavoring  to  solve  a 
knotty  point  in  case  oiBliffkins  vs.  the  Junctum  Rail^road  Company, 
and  pondering  whether  Bliffkins  ought  to  recover  damages  of  the  Junc- 
tion Rail-road  Company,  or  the  Junction  Bail-road  Company  recover 
damages  of  BiifiTkins,  and  if  so,  why,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences 
and  costs,  the  door  opens,  and  in  walks  some  body,  of  whom  you  have 
not  the  sUghtest  comprehension,  save  a  vague  instinct  that  you  ought  to 
be  civil  to  him,  on  account  of  some  legd  matter,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  You  grasp  him  by  the  hand  and  infi>rm  him  you  are  heartily 
glad  to  see  bun,  at  the  Same  time  inwardly  wishing  you  could  perform 
that  operation  through  a  telescope.  He  seats  himself  comfinrtably  in 
your  chair,  and  commences  a  search  for  the  last  number  of  the  Knigker- 
BOCKER,  Which  results  in  throwing  the  entire  arrangement  of  pleadings, 
demurrers,  notices,  decisions,  opinions,  and  points,  in  the  case  of  Bliff- 
kins vs.  the  Junction  Mail-road  Company  upon  the  floor.  Then  he 
assails  you  with  a  parcel  of  irrelevant  matter  about  the  weather  and 
the  news,  with  which  you  are  already  perfectly  acquainted,  and  more 
irrdevant  matter  about  himself,  with  which  you  don't  want  to  be. 
You  bear  it  patiently  as  long  as  you  can,  and  then  you  c(»nmence  a 
fuxioos  search  fi>r  an  imaginary  case.  You  take  down  all  the  wdumes 
of  '  Johnson's  Reports'  in  succession,  and  follow  it  up  by  examining 
closely  the  <  Revised  Statutes.'  The  fdgfat  of  so  many  law-bo6ks  only 
reminds  him  to  inquire  if  you  know  what  was  done  about  old  Tomp- 
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kins'  will,  and  whether  the  widow  did  n't  cheat  the  children,  and  the 
guirogate  cheat  the  widow.  Getting  no  satis&ctory  infonnation  finm 
you  on  the  sahject,  he  proceedfl.to  give  yon  his  own  opinion  therenpon — 
locid,  hut  novel  and  extrarjudicial.  You  take  out  your  watch.  He  fbl- 
lowB  your  example,  and  is  surpriBed  to  find  it  bo  early.  You  hint  at 
'  an  appointment  up-street.'  He  tells  you  not  to  mind  him,  for  he  will 
wait  until  yon  come  hack.  Two  or  three  would-he  clients  come  in,  hut 
retreat  on  finding  you  '  engaged.'  All  of  which  you  submit  to  with 
exemplary  fbrtitnde,  and  have  not  even  the  anticipated  consolation  of  a 
counsel-fee. 

Suppose  you  are  a  physician.  After  you  have  listened  to  a  long 
recitid  of  the  imaginary  ailments  and  symptoms  of  your  patient,  and 
prescribed  for  what  you  conjecture  to  be  the  real  ones,  you  must  still 
pause  to  hear  how  he  thinks  the  cure  ought  to  be  efiected,  and  how 
a  case  of  striking  similarity  occurred  to  some  one  else,  some  years  before. 
Then  you  have  an  interrogative  gauntlet  to  run  through  the  assemUed 
family.  What  it  is  ?  Whether  it  isn't  just  what  Mrs.  Jones  had,  and 
didn't  never  get  over  in  six  months!  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Invigorating  Extract  of  Wild  Cabbage  ?  And  what  makes  you  call  it 
a  humbug,  when  Miss  Smith  cured  herself  so  miraculously  with  a  tea- 
spoonfiil)  Whether  you  won't  just  look  and  see  what  it  is  that  Billy 
imagines  he 's  got  in  his  throat,  as  soon  as  Mary  Jane  can  be  found  to 
run  out  into  the  field  and  catch  him  ?  What  it  is  that  I  've  got  in  my 
head  that  makes  it  ache  so,  every  day,  just  after  dinner  ?  And  how 
comes  it  that  I  can't  get  along  without  spectacles,  though  I  'm  only 
fifty-nine  ?  Whether  £ere  is  any  truth  in  that  story  that  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's baby  has  got  the  scarlet-fever?  And  whether  the  cholera  is 
catching  ?  And  whether  this  aint  a  sickly  season  ?  And  how  came 
Mr.  Smith  to  die  so  soon  when  you  took  charge  of  him  ?  And  how 
came  Mr.  Stephens  to  get  well  so  soon,  when  some  body  else  took  charge 
of  him  ?  Then  you  are  expected  to  give  a  general  dissertation  on  ^e 
Materia  Medica,  and  a  refutation  of  ue  spiritual  rappings,  and  a  diag- 
nosis of  cases  you  have  never  seen,  and  the  proper  znode  of  treatment 
of  cases  you  have  never  heard  of.  And  all  tiie  while  you  know  yonr 
dinner  is  getting  unpleasantly  cold,  and  your  housekeeper  unpleasantly 
warm,  and  your  gouty  tf»-patient  around  the  comer  waiting,  and 
grumbling,  fmd  wondering  why  the  d  —  1  that  confounded  quack 
neglects  bos  business  so. 

Suppose  you  are  a  clergyman.  Among  your  other  weekly  duties  is 
that  of  visiting  the  houses  of  your  flock,  and  looking  after  their  spiritual 
welfare.  In  pursuance  of  it,  you  enter  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  trustee,  eta,  of  the  church.  You  fancied  as  you  came  up  the 
gravel-walk  that  you  heard  a  cheerftil  sound  of  the  merriment  of  child- 
ren, intermingled  with  the  harking  of  a  dog,  as  if  some  sport  was 
going  on.  But  you  must  have  been  mistaken ;  for  Master  Willie  and 
Miss  Lucy  are  sitting  very  demure  and  erect  in  opposite  comers  of  the 
room.  Ponto,  to  be  sure,  is  there,  but  he  is  wandering  about  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  in  a  state  of  uncertain  purpose,  and  looking  askance 
at  you,  as  if  he  wondered  how  you  came  there,  and  whether  the  other 
members  of  the  family  would  sustain  him  in  an  attack  upon  your  legs. 
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The  young  ladies,  aa  you  came  in,  had  their  heada  very  close  togetiier 
in  whiapeiing  dificassion,  of  whicli  you  only  caught  the  words, '  cotillion- 
party,'  '  Thursday  night,'  <  Charlie  liyingston;'  hut  upon  your  entrance^ 
Jane  is  intent  upon  &e  mysteries  of  plain  sewing,  and  Catharine  deeply 
interested  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  'Mother's  Guide.'  The  young 
gentleman,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  participant  in  the  col* 
loquy,  suddenly  recollects  a  'business  engagement  down-street,'  and 
leaves  in  haste  to  fulfil  it. 

As  you  have  cast  the  chill  over  the  family  circle,  it  devolves  iqKm 
yon  to  break  through  the  ice  of  it,  t^hich  you  do  by  conuneneing  a  oon- 
veisation  with  Mrs.  Brown.  It  is  easily  done  ;  for  the  good  lady  is  all 
smiles  and  afiahility.  She  compliments  your  sermon  last  Sunday,  and 
remarks  with  much  solicitude  upon  your  health,  as  indicated  by  your 
penooal  appearance.  Then  she  slides  into  religious  topics  —  a  discus- 
sion of  the  domestic  duties.  Not  her  duties,  but  those  of  her  neigh« 
hers ;  the  unchristian  spirit  exhibited  on  a  certain  occasion  by  Il£rs 
Jentdnflon  toward  her  Betsey ;  the  extravagant  dress  and  vain  ambition 
of  Miss  Smith  ;  the  heretictd  doctrines  of  the  old  gentleman  over  the 
way,  who  never  comes  to  church  since  you  came  to  preach  in  it,  and 
who  calls  you  a  '  new-fangled  humbug.'  ITpon  each  of  these  enter- 
taining matters  you  are  required  to  give  an  opmion,  which  you  do,  with 
a  foil  conviction  that  it  will  be  repeated  to  the  parties  i&  question,  with 
sundry  additions,  not  at  all  calculated  to  repress  the  growth  amopg 
them  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

But  your  visit  is  one  of  business,  as  well  as  pleasure.  You  tnm  to 
Mr.  Brown  to  hint  that  the  church  is  sadly  out  of  repair ;  that  you 
would  willingly  devote  a  portion  of  your  own  salary  to  it,  if  that  were 
not  in  an  equidly  dilapidated  condition.  But  the  world,  it  seems,  has 
gone  hard  withMr.  Brown.  Hiscreditors  have  made  heavy  draftd  upon 
him  within  a  few  days,  and  his  debtors  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
forgiving  them  by  becoming  bankrupt.  And  then  this  has  been  a  bad 
year  —  a  very  bad  year  &r  trade —  and  rents  and  provisions,  you  know, 
are  rising  every  day,  and  really  his  family  expenses  are  so  great 

that ;  beside,  ihere  are  so  many  others  in  the  congregation,  so 

much  more  able  to  afibrd  assistance,  who  never  have  affi>rded  it,  to  any 
thing  like  the  amount  that  he  has ;  not  that  he  is  not  perfectly  willing 
and  anxkms  even,  to  do  all  in  his  power  &r  the  church  ;  but  why  not 
go  to  Mr.  8uch-an-one  and  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  tell  them  that  the;^  ought 
to  make  amends  for  their  past  ;aeglect,  and  make  them  do  it — he 
would  ;  though  of  course  you  know  best  what  you  want ;  he  is  only 
desirous  of  having  the  burden  equally  distributed,  etc.  Well,  you  take 
your  leave  shortly  after,  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  speculate 
much  upon  the  amount  by  which  you  have  increased  in  the  friendship 
of  that  family,  unless  it  be  by  your  departure.  You  walk  homeward, 
maditatii^  plans  by  which  to  make  your  scanty  pittance  eke  out  your . 
existenoe  fiir  the  year ;  and  your  wife,  as  she  opens  the  door  to  let  you 
in,  with  a  discontented  look  upon  her  care-worn  face,  informs  you  that 

Dr. and  two  other  clergymen  have  just  come,  and  as  th^  are  on 

their  way  to  the  General  Ajwembly  next  week,  they  will  probably  stay 
over  Sunday,  and  there  is  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  nor  a  bed  for  them  in  the 
bouse. 
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But  bewaze  how  ycm  adnut  a  word  of  complaint  into  your  semuB 
to-xnonow* 

But  Bappoae  70a  aie  an  editor,  and  annoyed,  aa  yoa  will  be,  by 
a  txoohleaome  Tidtant  Seize  pen  and  pap»,  and  aczatch  away  at  uy 
tiling,  no  matter  what,  casting  a  nervous  glance  now  and  then  ainme 
printed  extract.  Answer  '  Yes '  when  he  expects  yon  to  say  '  Ko,'  and 
*  No '  when  he  anticipates  '  Indeed,  oh !  certiunly.'  If  he  is  not  desti- 
tute of  ordinary  obsenration,  he  does  not  fail  to  take  the  hint  Beiiso, 
says  he  knows  an  editor's  time  is  precious,  and  that  he  will  not  detain 
you ;  takes  his  leave,  and  says  to  himself  as  he  descends  the  inky  stain, 
'  What  an  industrious  fellow —— has  got  to  be;  and  what  a  dog^slife 
these  editoiB  do  lead,  to  be  sure.  No  wonder  they  don't  live  to  the 
averageage.'  And  after  he  is  gone,  you  make  a  paragraph  oat  of  book- 
thing  that  he  has  said,  or  failing  in  that,  out  of  gmmhling  at  hun^ami 
it  h^ps  to  fill  up  the  editorial  column. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  real  reason  why  the  editor  so  often  and» 
loudly  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  most  mirased  of  men.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  simply  this :  it  is  pext  of  his  trade.  When  othen  stop  to 
grumble,  they  are  niylectiiig  their  work.  When  he  grumbles,  he  is 
performing  ms.  He  sits  down  and  sneers  at  the  injustice  of  the  wodd. 
and  behold  1  he  has  written  a  paragraph.  He  sdks  half  a  dinr  ofvei 
his  miseries,  and  lo  I  he  has  written  an  article.  No  wonder  he  &nds  it 
idjasant  and  profitable  to  be  unfortunate.  K  complaints  of  the  oondi- 
tion  of  a  man's  worldly  estate  would  satisfy  the  clients  of  a  lawyer,  the 
congregation  of  a  clergyman,  or  the  patients  of  a  physician,  who  iiroald 
waste  his  time  in  sermons,  or  suits,  or  prescriptions  ? 


stanzas:       to       e.     f.     s. 

I  OAZB  upon  the  staii^  yet  see  them  not : 
As  stars,  I  see  them  not,  although  the  skies 

Are  briliiant  with  their  light:  all  are  foigot^ 
And  Fancy  in  them  sees  alone  thine  eyes — 

Baric  globes  of  beauty,  floating  bright  and  dear, 

Amid  their  pore  and  liquid  atmosphere. 

The  sound  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
In  youth  and  spring  were  joyous  to  my  ear ; 

But  now  I  hear  in  them  alone  thy  words. 
Soft  aa  that  musio^  to  my  heart  more  dear ; 

In  thee  I  feel  again  my  youth  and  ^ring, 

And  in  thy  whisper  hear  the  Kay-birds  sing. 

Oht  ten  me  not  how  sweet  the  breath  of  kine, 
How  fresh  the  rose,  how  lair  the  lily's  bloom; 

No  petal's  cheek  is  fresh  or  &ir  like  thine; 
Thy  breath  is  sweeter  than  the  hay's  peri\mie : 

In  these  no  bliss  I  find,  no  beauty  sea 

Save  what  they  bonow  fltxm  my  thoughts  of  thee. 
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TO        HT        HUSBARB. 


BnoBB  my  heart  was  wed 

It  roved  the  earth  aroand. 
And  reared  its  ahrinea  in  distant  lands, 

By  Fame  made  hallowed  ground. 
There,  bommg  sacred  yestal-fireSi 

For  heroes  long  a-gone, 
With  sympathies  removed  from  life, 

It  silently  lived  on ; 
And  found  its  heaviest  care, 

Before  it  nut  with  ywt 
Tbbe  dnaiming  of  Ihe  Old  World, 

And  tarryia^  in  the  New  I 


Before  my  thoughts  were  wed, 

They  weaved  ftiU  many  a  tale 
Of  love,  and  home  in  castle  gray. 

And  sweet  rose-sheltered  vale. 
The  days  of  chivahy  came  back. 

With  tilts  and  tourneys  bold ; 
And  faaoy  pictured  each  &ir  scene 

iL'fiddofMhof  gold:' 
Till,  wearying  of  the  age^ 

A  discontent  np-grew, 
lb  he  dreaming  of  the  Old  World, 

And  iarrying  in  (he  New! 


Before  my  will  was  wed, 

It  promised  I  should  stray 
Where'er  my  heart  had  built  a  shrine^ 

Or  thought  had  dreamed  the  way : 
0  V  meny  England,  pleasant  France, 

Along  tiie  haunted  Rhine^ 
In  burieid  Rome,  in  classic  isles. 

And  sacred  Palestine. 
Thus,  'mid  my  d^y  toilsi 

A  sweet  relief  I  knew  — 
Jb  he  dreaming  of  (he  Old  World, 

Though  tarrying  in  (he  New  ! 


But  now,  my  hearty  and  will, 

And  thou^ts  are  wed  to  fhee ; 
And  though  each  aim  and  dream  is  changed, 

They  'd  not  again  be  free. 
Than  knight  or  hero,  &med  of  dd, 

Thy  life  IS  dearer  far, 
And  sweeter  than  all  storied  lays 

Or  youth's  romances  are. 
And  't  is  a  greater  joy 

To  hope  and  strive  for  you, 
Than  he  dreaming  of  IheOld  WonU, 

Whik  tarrying  in  (he  New  f 
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We  'U  seek  a  quiet  home^ 

In  that  &r,  pleasant  land. 
Whose  flowery  yales  will  lovelier  be 

Than  all  its  golden  sand ; 
Where  bold  Nevada's  snowy  wall 

Hides  many  a  fiurer  grove 
Than  bard  hath  song  or  legend  kept. 

Or  careftil  skill  may  prove. 
Oh  1  sweeter,  happier  &r 

Will  be,  (Ilcnaw  His  true,) 
Than  my  dreamings  of  ihe  Old  Worfd, 

OUB 'ffWKBT  HOME 'DTTHB  New  1*  L-B-D/BL 


STRAT     PANCIBS     OP     YOUNG     LIFE. 


BT      PnXL.     KBOMMOK. 


I  WISH  you  could  have  seen  her — my  first  love ! 

I  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ten  when  my  heart  sunendered 

itself  to  Fanny  C ,  and  the  young  lady  waa  no  older.     We  attended 

the  same  school,  and  she  used  to  cast  at  me  nde-long,  modest  Ranees 
of  afiection,  in  answer  to  my  somewhat  broad  stare  of  admuation, 
when  we  encountered  each  other  in  the  street,  on  our  way  to  the  temple 
of  leaming.  At  last,  one  evening  we  met  at  a  juvezule  party;  we 
were  both  seized  with  a  chronic  bhishing,  and  when  in  the  coone  of 
some  kissing  game,  I  chose  her,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek, 
she  was  quite  overpowered.  I  remember  now  the  joyous  q»nng-like 
thrill  which  that  chaste,  pure  kiss  of  boyish  afiection  sent  tingling 
through  my  blood.  We  became  bound  to  each  other  from  that  lu^py 
minute. 

I  dreamt  of  that  girl  fi>r  three  nights  successively,  and  when  Satoi- 
day  came  was  miserable,  veiy  miserable ;  for  I  knew  I  should  not  see 
her  again  until  Monday.  I  wandered  in  the  direction  of  her  iather'e 
residence  on  Saturday  aflemoon,  instead  of  playing  '  hockey '  with  my 
companions.  He  lived  in  a  court.  I  dared  not  turn  into  it,  but  1 
paced  by  the  end  several  times  with  the  air  of  a  corsair  disappointed 
in  love. 

I  detected  myself  now  often  before  a  looking-glass,  continually  brush- 
ing my  hair  and  putting  on  clean  collars.  I  polished  my  shoes  every 
day,  and  in  my  progress  toward  refiuementj  even  declined  to  engage  in 
any  outside  games.  Fanny  and  I  would  meet  each  other  at  appointed 
times  and  places,  and  take  long  walks  together.  Where  we  wandered 
in  these  excursiouB,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  certainly  very  happy  ;  and 
when  I  returned  home,  was  always  anxious  to  know  if  there  was  n*t 
a  rent  in  my  apparel  behind,  or  wMte-wash  on  my  jacket,  or  same  other 
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little  matter  which  might  have  deducted  finxm  the  splendor  of  my  per^ 
sonal  appearance  dnring  the  walk. 

No  living  man,  not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
that  dignitary  might  have  heen  at  the  time,  held  so  high  a  place  in  my 
imagination  as  Fanny's  iather.  His  efiect  upon  me  was  astounding. 
He  certainly  was  not  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  and,  I  have 
since  discovered,  was  rather  a  common-place  character;  hut  he  was 
Fanny's  &ther,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  A  man  who  was  the 
parent  of  such  a  girl  should  not  he  compared  with  the  general  run  of 
humanity,  hy  any  means.  I  think  I  feared  him,  for  in  my  mind  he 
poflseased  most  of  the  traits  which  history  gives  Oliver  Cromwell, 
mingled  with  some  of  ^e  characteristics  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Yet 
this  man,  knowing  douhtless  of  my  acquaintance  with  Fanny,  addressed 
me  one  day  in  ihe  street,  and  said, '  Well,  my  hoy,  call  and  see  our 
Fanny ;  I  know  she  would  like  to  see  yon ! ' 

Here  was  condescension !  —  a  gentleman  of  his  age  and  standing 
inviting  me  to  call  and  see  his  daughter !  I  hlushed  and  muttered 
some  thanks,  which  he  rephed  to  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  passed  (m. 

I  entertained  an  idea  that  Mr.  C was  enormouBly  rich ;  the  sum 

he  made  each  day  in  his  husiness,  in  my  opinion,  was  liiagnificent.  I 
knew'  tfiat,  if  he  tshose,  he  could  draw  fivm  his  pocket  a  handM  of 
gold  eagles  at  any  time.  I  wondered  why  he  was  n't  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  pondered  on  the  celehrated  ingrati- 
tude of  repuhlics.  And  this  man  wished  me  to  call  upon  his  daughter  ] 
Bless  me !  I  rather  thought  I  would. 

I  went  home,  and  in  an  easy,  gentlemanly  way,  informed  my 

mother — dear  mother!  I  see  her  quiet  smile  now — that  Mr.  G 

had  just  invited  me  to  call  on  Fanny,  and  that  I  thought  I  should 
accept  and  visit  her  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  In  a  day  or  two ! — 
yes,  indeed.  Deceitful  hoy  that  I  was !  I  knew  I  should  call  directly 
after  school  with  Fanny,  that  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  thought.  I 
should  accompany  that  dear  girl  home,  walk  up  the  steps  to  the  door, 
and  instead  of  then  hidding  her  farewell,  would  enter  that  ahode  of 
happinesfB.  And  when  my  mother  tol4  nie  that  I  appeared  to  he  very 
fond  of  Miss  Fanny,  did  n't  I  ignore  the  &ot  on  the  spot,  and  endeavor 
to  laugh  it  off  cavalierly,  and  signally  fail  in  the  attempt  ?  And  then 
ihe  pains  I  took  ahout  my  dress  that  noon ;  it  really  seemed  that  the 
donieBties  did  get  up  my  linen  very  carelessly  now.  I  mentioned  it  to 
my  mother  as  she  was  pinning  on  my  collar,  but  she  didn't  agree 
with  me. 

I  started  for  school  that  afternoon  with  a  heating  heart,  hut  full  of 
hope,  and  already  enjoying  my  happiness  in  anticipation.  But  even  as 
I  gazed  upon  the  old  Inick  school-house,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  and 
I  feared  I  scarcely  knew  what.  Alas !  Fanny  was  not  at  school !  She 
had  heen  taken  suddenly  ill  that  morning,  and  the  physician  had 
ordered  her  to  keep  within  doors.  Thus  was  my  cup  of  happiness 
daahed  to  the  ear^  Long  and  weary  days  passed,  and  still  her  seat 
was  empty.  I  mustered  up  courage,  and  boldly  rang  at  her  father's 
door,  and  inquired  after  her.  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  sheepishly 
about  It,  finr  tiie  servant  laughed  at  me.    I  think  I  could  have  seen  that 
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man  trampled  by  wild  elephants,  or  ahot  out  of  a  canmm,  or  pat  toa 
painfnl  death  in  any  other  Oriental  manner,  without  the  lightest  pity 
for  him.  This  miserable  domestic  informed  me  that  MisB  Fanny  was 
growing  better.  I  was  happy  in  my  heart,  bat  coald  not,  as  I  had 
intend^,  send  my  respects  through  this  man ;  so  I  turned  upcm  my  heel 
and  left,  wondering  in  what  part  of  the  house  Fanny  waa  lymg. 

At  last  I  saw  her  again.  I  pressed  her  soft,  little  hand,  and  gaaed 
tenderly  upon  her  pale  face.  I  called  to  see  her,  and  aa  she  became 
well  and  hearty  again,  I  saw  her  oftener,  and  we  were  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms.  We  waUced  together ;  we  sat  oozily  at  home  and  played 
back-gammon ;  and  at  intervals,  I  took  tea  at  her  mother's  table. 

A  fiunily-paityof  ua  attended  the  theatre,  and  at  my  earnest  requaBt, 
my  mother  dispatched  me  to  invite  Fanny  to  go  with  us.  Her  niother 
consented,  and  we  were  very,  very  happy  while  witnessing  the  represen- 
tation of  the  drama  of  the  '  Forty  Thieyes.'  Fanny  clapped  her  hands 
for  joy  when  Ali  BabA  was  aafely  out  of  the  cavern,  with  his  store  of 
treaaure,  and  shuddered  and  crept  dose  to  me  when  Moigiana  poiaoned 
the  robbers  in  the  jars.  I  was  n*t  worth  much  for  purposes  of  study 
for  many  days  after  that.  My  master  chidedme,  and  what  was  wone, 
detained  me  after  achool-hours.  This  strdce  of  bad  fortune  depnved 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  home  with  Fanny,  and  I  was  the  more 
chagrined,  since  I  had  reason  to  bdieye  that  a  stout  boy,  with  -voy 
black  eyes,  took  occasion  at  these  times  to  pay  attention  to  her ;  and  I 
had  once  detected  him  disappearing  around  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
her  company,  as  I  emerged  ftom  the  school-door.  I  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair,  and  foncied  no  one  could  ever  be  so  iireme- 
diably  wretched. 

I  never  afiected  thesociety  of  that  boy :  it  appeared  to  me  tiiat  there 
was  some  innate,  inherent  badness  in  his  character ;  and  I  fdt  it  my 
duty  to  warn  Fanny  against  so  abandoned  a  villain.  She  replied  with 
a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  which  I  did  not  half  like.  I  brushed  rudely 
agaiost  the  black-eyed  boy  when  I  encountered  lum ;  and  seeking  out 
some  peculiarity  in  the  terture  or  fit  of  his  apparel,  msnlted  him  giossty 
with  a  sarcastic  mention  of  it.  I  took  exception  to  his  gait,  and  gave 
a  burlesque  imitation  of  it  in  the  open  street ;  indeed  I  tried  various 
ways  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  I  even  went  so  fax  aa  to  taunt  him 
wi^  his  attentions  to  Faimy ;  this  touched  him,  and  he  gave  me  battle ; 
he  gave  me  more — he  gave  me  a  thrashing.  In  thisconflict  I  received 
a  black  eye,  which  resulted  in  some  trouble  for  me  at  home ;  and  would 
you  believe  it,  Fanny  laughed  at  me !  This  led  to  a  series  of  recrimina- 
tiona,  and  we  parted  in  a  quarrel.  How  grieved  I  was  at  what  I  had 
done,  and  how  vexed  with  myself  for  living  had  any  words  with 
Fanny,  I  need  not  state  here.  Howevor,  in  a  day  or  two,  she  begged 
my  pardon,  and  with  an  expression  of  o&nded  dignity,  I  forgave  her,  as 
if  I  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  she  some  poor  peasant's  child.  I 
felt  grandly,  and  longed  to  embrace  her,  but  that  would  n't  do  at  all ; 
it  might  compromise  me.  I  must  make  it  appear  that  die  had  been 
entirely  in  the  wrong. 

After  this,  we  vrere  fast  fti«ids,  and  the  blaok-^^  boy  had  no 
chance.    I  still  envied  him  hugely  for  one  thing,  and  that  was  his 
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beautiM  hair,  whick  was  always  parted  and  dressed  stylishly.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  used  Macassar  ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  nunor 
rife  with  the  hoys  that  he  poured  an  entire  vial  of  that  ambrosial  liqnor 
i^n  his  locks  each  day.  Now,  my  hair  was  flaxen  and  curly,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  own,  sufiered  greatly  in  comparison  with  his.  I  had 
seiious  thoughts  of  using  a  hair-dye,  and  applied  to  my  mother  £)r  funds 
fiar  the  purchase  thereof,  but  she  said  something  about  the  progress  of 
'  Young  America,*  which  at  that  time  I  did  not  understand,  and  refused 
to  assent  to  my  plan  of  amending  nature.  Poor  woman!  she  admired 
the  color  of  my  hair  as  it  was,  I  know ;  for  my  father,  when  young,  pos- 
sessed locks  of  the  same  sunny  shade. 

I  attended  another  party,  and  among  the  guests  were  Fanny  and  the 
black-eyed  boy,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  rather  attentive  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  yellow  nock,  whom  I  considered  handsome,  but  Fanny  could  n*t 
bear  her. 

Why  did  Fanny  appear  so  very  plain  that  evening  ?  Why  could  n't 
her  mother  have  bru^ed  that  vnsp  out  of  her  hair  ?  Why  was  that 
pretty  apron  so  one-sided  ?  It  was  strange  she  should  be  bo  careless  of 
her  looks.  But  the  yellow  finock !  How  very  beautiful  she  was,  to  be 
sure !  I  spoke  to  her :  she  replied  sweetly,  and  blushed.  There  was  no 
wisp  in  her  hair,  and  her  apron  was  adjusted  to  a  charm.  Why  should 
I  devote  myself  so  entirely  to  Fanny  ?  Was  it  not  apparent  that  many 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room  were  madly  in  love  with  me? 
Could  n't  I  choose  for  myself,  and  flirt  with  any  one  of  them  ?  And 
was  it  required  that  I  should  be  the  bond-slave  of  a  girl,  of  whose 
afiection  I  viras  assured  in  any  event  f  Certainly  not.  K  Fanny  wished 
to  retain  my  bve,  she  should  take  better  care  of  her  hair,  and,  above 
all,  not  consider  it  always  as  understood  that  I  entirely  belonged  to  her. 
There  was  no  engagement  or  understanding  between  us  yet.  By 
Greoige !  I  was  free,  I  hoped,  and  could  of  course  pay  my  devoirs  to  any 
young  lady  I  fieuicied. 

Then  what  a  killing  flirtation  I  commenced  virith  the  yellow  frock  1 
How  coyly  yet  how  gratefully  she  received  my  advances,  and  how 
exultingly  I  gazed  at  Fanny  !  Poor  girl !  —  she  sat  with  dovm-cast 
looks,  and  hardly  seemed  to  enjoy  the  games  and  sports  of  the  evening. 
I  began  to  feel  a  grand  and  kingly  pity  for  her,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  over  to  her,  and  throw  out  a  word  of  encouragement,  aflter  I  had 
assured  myself  of  success  veith  the  yellow  frock.  When  the  supper- 
hour  arrived,  I  remarked  to  Fanny,  in  a  quiet  viray,  that  I  had  engaged 
to  wait  upon  yellow  frock  to  the  table,  but  should  be  pleased  to  give 
her  my  disengaged  arm.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  trembling  hp  ; 
said  she  would  not  trouble  me ;  she  had  other  resources.  With  a  smile 
of  superiority,  but  with  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  about  the  throat,  I 
passed  down  to  supper  in  as  stately  a  manner  as  I  could  assume. 

Fanny  received  at  supper,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  evening,  the 
unremitted  attentions  of  the  black-eyed  boy.  How  any  young  lady  could 
associate  with  such  a  person,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  conceive. 
She  will  regret  this  very  much,  thought  I,  in  after-life,  when  he  escapes 
hma  the  State-prison,  where  he  has  been  incarcerated  for  forgery,  and 
takes  to  the  high  seas  as  a  pirate,  and  is  captured,  and  is  brought  to  this 
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port  by  a  sloop-of-war,  and  is  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  way  recommended  to  mercy,  and  dies  onrepentant,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to.  stab  the  executioner  with  a  Spanish  dirk,  which 
he  has  managed  to  conceal  in  his  long,  dark  hair.  She  will  r^ret  yeiy 
much  having  had  any  communication  with  him  when  this  occurs; 
and  it  seemed  a  probable  train  of  circumstances  to  my  mind  at  the  time. 

When  the  hour  arrived  fer  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  that  scoun- 
drel in  embryo  bade  an  afiectionate  adieu  to  Fanny,  and  attended  her 
to  her  carriage.  She  scarcely  deigned  to  glance  at  me,  as  she  passed 
me  in  the  hall.  Meantime  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  yellow  frock,  and  determined  to  know  more  about 
her  at  any  rate ;  but  after  all,  if  the  truth  was  told,  I  left  the  house  for 
home  quite  unhappy. 

I  wept,  1  am  sure,  after  I  retired,  and  dreamed  fearful  dreams,  and  in 
the  wild  and  varied  fancies  of  my  disturbed  slumber,  the  black-eyed 
boy  towered,  preeminent  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  like  Satan  in  '  Para- 
dise Lost.' 

It  required  long  and  tedious  weeks  to  recover  even  a  small  portion  of 
my  position  in  Fanny's  heart,  and  she  never  again  had  the  same  respect 
for  me  as  before.  New  loves  came  forward,  and  the  gulf  between  us 
gradually  widened.  We  both  formed  other  attachments,  and  in  time 
they  also  gave  place  to  otheis.  .  Sometimes,  in  my  boyish  regret,  I 
would  have  given  worlds  if  she  could  have  loved  me  as  once  she  did, 
and  doubtless  she  entertained  the  same  wish  in  regard  to  me ;  but  we 
both  probably  were  certain  that  it  could  never  be  so.  again. 

It  LB  a  phase  of  youthful  life,  but  the  moral  will  apply  to  later  years. 
We  trample  the  flowers  of  friendship  and  love  under  our  feet  —  some- 
times from  mere  caprice  —  and  then  in  the  dark  hours  which  come  to 
every  one,  we  wish  those  same  flowers  were  blooming,  brightly  and 
freshly,  in  our  hearts. 

I  saw  Fanny  in  the  street  a  few  weeks  since,  with  a  sturdy  little 
blue-eyed  fellow  of  a  boy ;  she  smiled  graciously,  and  gave  me  a 
matron-like  bow.  I  wonder  if  she  remembered  how  much  we  once 
loved  each  other. 


sonnet:      the     water-lilies 

When  down  the  volley  streams  the  morning  Mr,  ' 

Tinging  the  waters  with  a  glory  dim, 

And  waking  Nature  to  her  matin-hymn, 
Then  tripping  lightly  forth  in  vestments  rare 

Of  paly  green,  (like  band  of  meek-browed  nuns, 
Or  groups  of  lovely  Uitoikes,  decked  with  spray, 
Taking  tlirough  opaline  depths  their  graceful  way, 

From  crystal  dwellings  of  the  radiant  ones,) 
The  water-lilies  lift  their  graceful  heads, 

One  after  one,  to  greet  the  blessed  rays, 

And  join  the  incense  of  their  silent  praise, 
With  chant  of  waters  tlirough  their  sedgy  beds, 

And  dreamy  murmur  from  the  mead  and  lane, 

And  all  creation's  hallel^jfi}l  strain  I 
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TUL      SAGA      OF      VIKING       TORQUIL 


BT       XATIBR      nOXALD      MAO      LIOD. 


Til  EX  my  darling  from  her  dreaminfr 
Upward  sprang,  and  stood  upright 

With  her  snowy  vesture  gleaming 
In  the  still  and  hazy  light 
Brighter  than  the  rising  day, 

O'er  fair  neck  and  cheek  a-rounded, 
Leaped  the  red  impetuous  current. 
As  she  tore  her  comb  away, 

And  along  her  shoulders  botmdcd 
All  her  silken  hair's  brown  torrent 

'  Like  the  Nobka,  omen-freighted, 
Stood  she  there,  with  eyes  dilated, 
In  her  wilful  beauty's  pride, 

Wild  as  any  desert  quagga ; 

And,  in  ringing  tonefl,  she  cried : 

'  Chant  me  out  some -fiery  saga ! 

No  soft  lay  of  love-lorn  maidens^ 

But  a  talo  of  sterner  times; 
Such  as  some  rude  Norse  alarmcr 
Sang  to  soimds  of  clashing  armor ; 
Full  of  rough  and  fundus  cadence, 

And  of  headlong,  clanging  rhymes. 

Like  the  angry  ocean's  chimes ! ' 

Salvadoba,  darling,  hearken  I 
Where  the  snow-clouds  tliickest  darken, 
Where  the  tumbhng,  foaming  seas 
Thresh  the  rugged  Hebrides; 
Where  the  dank  mist  chillest  gathers, 
Lived  my  fierce- old  pagan  fathers. 

And  their  children  keep  those  tracts. 
Living  there,  'mid  rock  and  heatlier, 
Lulled  by  howl  of  stormy  weather 

And  the  roar  of  cataracts! 

Listen  to  a  legend  brief 

Of  one  island-ruling  chie£ 

Ruthless  he  in  fray  or  duel, 

Gurbless  in  his  angry  mood ; 
Ne'er  was  gaunt  were-wolf  so  cruel, 

Never  hawk  so  crazed  for  blood. 
Pillager  of  town  and  city, 
Sacker,  without  fear  or  pity, 
Headstrong  talker,  quarrel-seeker, 
Hatred-nurser,  vengeance- wreaker ; 
Quick  ofiended,  prompt  in  striking, 

Dreadest  pirate,  roughest  horseman, 
Was  that  grim  old  stormy  viking, 

ToRQUiL  ViCH  Leodh,  the  Norseman, 
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For  hislust  of  crael  glory 
Lives  he  still  in  Low-land  story ; 
Lowland  narses  ne'er  forget  him, 
Telling,  when  the  Southron  met  him, 
How  he  stormed  throaghout  the  foray  1 
Kecked  not  how  the  foes  enyiron, 
But,  through  thrilling  din  and  brattle, 
Ever  where  the  need  was  sorest, 
With  his  ponderous  mace  of  iron. 
Swung  he,  crashing,  through  the  battle, 
Like  tornadoes  through  the  forest 

Woe  to  ships  that  ventured  nigh 
His  rude  lair  in  misty  Skye ! 
Were  they  heathen,  cursing  high ; 

Were  they  monks,  who  sang  their  Kyrie; 
Swift  on  Christian,  swifl  nn  pagan, 
Swooped  ho  down  from  gray  Dunveggan, 

Like  an  eagle  from  his  eyrie. 

Yet,  one  trait  could  claim  exemption 

Fft)m  the  iron  of  his  nature ; 
Though  so  reckless,  grim  a  creature, 

And,  as  Jungle-panther  wild, 
He  had  one  point  of  redemption  — 

Never  had  he  harmed  a  diild. 

When  his  fiercest  mood  was  o'er  him, 
Place  a  little  one  before  him, 

He  would  stoop  to  smoothe  its  tresses : 
Never  could  it  fail  to  cahn  him 
With  its  smile,  nor  to  embalm  him 

Into  peace  with  its  caresse& 

Even  in  fighting  —  it  was  curious  — 
When  the  battle  raged  most  furious^ 
And  a  hundred  blows  were  hailing 

On  his  casque  and  on  his  sliield, 

Though  to  him  all  fear  was  stranger, 
Ho  would  turn  Grom  those  assailing, 

Would  shrink  back,  nay,  almost  yield, 

But  to  save  a  cjitild  from  danger. 

When  at  length  the  Valkyr  called  him, 

With  their  weird  and  triple  wail, 
Think  you  that  the  sound  appalled  him? 

That  his  cheek  grew  pale  ? 
No  I  he  dashed  his  robe  away, 

Shouted  for  his  mace  and  mail, 
And  went  out  to  die  in  ihiy. 

On  Clanorgan^s  heath  a  hundred 

Steel-clad  Southrons  round  him  closed. 
Once  again  his  broad-sword  sundered 

Targe  and  lance  to  him  opposed 
Once  again  his  fearful  flx>wn 

Over-awed  the  Celtic  clamor ; 
And  his  mighty  mace  came  down 

Like  Thob'b  awful  thunder-hammer. 
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Heaviest  fell  it  on  the  greatest ; 

And  for  hours  he  swung  it  light 
As  a  birch-wand,  for  the  fight 

Was  his  keenest  and  his  latest 

Hot  ihey  pressed  him;  all  attacks 

Sought  him  only;  on  his  shattered 
■  Armor,  mace,  and  glaive^  and  axe 

Hacked,  and  pierced,  and  dove,  and  battered, 
Blow  on  blow  came  fiercely  pealing, 
Till  he  reeled,  but  smote  in  reeling! 
And  the  purple  gore  ran  proneward, 

Till  his  armor  grew  all  ruddy ; 
And  the  foe  pres^  on  and  onward ; 

And  his  casque  yawned  wide  and  bloody 
Where  the  trenchant  steel  had  bitten, 
Till  he  tottered  and  crashed  downward, 

Like  a  great  oak  thunder-smitten. 

Then  the  victors  and  the  fiying, 
Bonie  upon  the  battle's  tide, 
Surged  off  to  another  quarter. 
Leaving  Tobquil  crushed  and  d^'ing:, 
'  buttering:  'Oh I  before  I  died, 

Would  I  had  a  draught  of  water  f  * 

Then  small  fingers,  soft  and  tender, 

AViped  the  red  clots  fh)m  his  eyes ; 

Put  aside  the  matted  hair. 
And  a  mOd  and  starry  splendor, 

Like  the  light  of  Kastem  skies, 

Showed  the  inlant  Jesus  there. 
ijii  the  rough  old  sea-wolf  smiled 
The  Divine,  Eternal  Child! 

'ToRQUiL,  fierce,  and  wild,  and  gon* 

Have  thy  days  been :  little  good 
Sheds  its  lustre  on  thy  story, 

Which  is  written  out  in  blood. 
Damning,  hopeless,  and  bewildering 

Were  the  crimes  against  thee  shown ; 
But  the  angels  of  young  children 

Plead  for  thee  before  the  throne. 
For  thy  grace  and  shrift  they  sought. 

Now  I  bring  that  grace  to  thee : 
What  for  chil<&en  thou  hast  wroi^ht 

Thou  hast  wrought  for  Me  I 
And  thy  God  withholds  His  curses  ; 

And,  however  men  esteem  thee 
J,  for  those,  thy  tender  mercies, 

Do  baptize  thee  and  redeem  thee ! 

Then,  o'er  Tobquil's  fevered  brow 

Poured  a  cool  and  limpid  flow ; 

And  his  soul,  though  foul  with  slaughter. 

And  with  guilt  and  crime  o'er-laden, 
Knew  that  it  was  livilig  water 

From  the  very  wells  of  Eden.  - 
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When  the  dansmon  came  aguOf 

Seeking  there  amid  the  slain 
For  the  gjim  and  fierce  old  Noreemaiif 
Where  the  dead  wore  thickest  piled, 
And  the  heath  most  torn  and  bloody, 

On  a  heap  of  slaughtered  horseman, 
Found  they  Torqutvs  shattered  body : 
But  his  shriven  soul  slept  and  smiled 
On  the  bosom  of  the  Child  ! 
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CONTINUED  rsOM  TDK  * BOABDIMO-AOnOOL ^  SKBTCIIE8  lH  TUB  FBBBUABT  XIWBBB. 
MY      MOTHER'S      E  O  M  1! 

You  remember  your  mother.  Could  you  ever  forget  the  quiet  &iile 
of  her  gentle  eyes  ?  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  ?  How  green  grows 
the  grass  upon  her  grave  !  How  many  springs  have  the  early  violets 
bloomed  there  ?  how  many  autumns  have  chilled  the  last  flowers  of 
summer  ?  But  you  have  not  forgotten  her  words  of  admonition,  nor 
her  acts  of  love.  Did  she  die  when  you  were  very  young }  How  you 
treasure  the  old-fashioned  miniature,  which  ahows  you  her  features  as 
they  were  in  her  joyous  girlhood  I  how  you  love  to  listen  to  those  who 
can  tell  you  aught  of  her  good  deeds  among  the  living  ! 

Did  she  live  long,  till  manhood  had  cast  its  sober  shadows  on  yoor 
brow  f  Thrice  happy  then  were  you.  How  that  mother's  love  re- 
strained you  from  e^  1  hpw  it  puniicd  your  thoughts  1  how  it  ennobled 
your  motives !  '  Dear,  dear  Mother  I '  you  sigh,  and  sob  again  as  when 
a  child  you  sobbed  at  her  knee. 

It  was  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  a  many  years  ago,  that  we 

started  to  visit  the  mountains  of county.     It  was  there,  amaog 

the  towering  hills,  that  our  mother  had  spent  many  of  ^e  years  of 
her  childhood.  Above  every  other  place,  t?uU  was  home.  A  thousand 
times  have  we  sat  in  the  stiU,  loving  twilight,  listening  to  stories  of 
those  wood-crowned  hills,  wondering  how  far  they  lay  beyond  the  blue 
Catskdlls  that  we  saw  from  the  nursery  windows,  imd  whether  they 
were  so  blue,  and  bold,  and  graceful.  How  our  hearts  throbbed  as  she 
spoke  of  the  two  girls  who  were  lost  in  the  woods  over  night,  and  how 
they  bounded  with  joy  when  she  told  us  good  friends  found  them  in  the 
morning !  And  it  was  really  Mother  and  her  little  sister  who  were 
lost !  Could  any  thing  be  more  wonderful  ?  Then,  she  told  uf  of  our 
grand-sire,  whom  we  had  never  seen,  whose  grave  lay  among  those  blue 
moimtains  far  away ;  and  she  said  that  we  might  one  day  visit  those 
hills,  walk  through  those  very  fie  ds  from  which  her  childitli  hands  htul 
gathered  the  white  daisj  ind  the  sweet  cowslip;  that  ^e  might  some 
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day  angle  iu  those  very  streams  from  which  oft-times  she  had  jerked 
the  wary  trout,  and  gather  the  heiries  on  the  hill-sides  she  knew  so 
well. 

The  time  did  come.  It  was  in  July,  the  beautiful  month  of  July, 
that  Father  and  I  set  out  for  the  mountains.  Yes,  Father  and  I  went 
(done.  The  bluereyed  girl  who  used  with  me  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 
our  mother's  home,  as  I  have  told  you,  had  closed  her  eyes  upon  the 
world  for  ever,  and  her  feet  no  more  rambled  along  the  meadow-paths. 
The  curly-headed  boy,  our  only  brother,  was  far  away,  where  sunny 
skies  and  singing  birds  bless  the  whole  year.  The  little-one  nestled  at 
heme,  scarcely  desirous  to  hear  the  tales  that  had  beguiled  our  child- 
hood. 

We  had  reached  the  little  village  where  lived  my  uncle,  and  a  bright 
morning  saw  us  depart  for  the  mountains  ere  the  sun  was  up.  The 
black  steeds  were  in  high  spirits.  Uncle  and  Father  sat  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  green  farm-wagon,  while  Aggie  and  I  occupied  the  other. 
At  each  mile  the  road  grow  rougher  and  rougher  ;  every  hill  that  we 
ascended  only  showed  us  higher  hills  beyond.  If  we  crossed  a  valley, 
and  woimd  between  two  mountains,  we  only  reached  a  deeper  valley 
encircled  by  dizzier  heights.  I  was  mute  with  delight.  The  moun- 
tains we  had  crossed  to  reach  my  uncle's  home  seemed  little  hillocks 
now.  And  just  so  it  is- in  life.  The  difficulties  which  obstructed  our 
progress  yesterday  are  but  trifles  compared  with  those  which  deter  us 
to-day.  The  sorrows  of  past  years  are  but  shadows  to  the  mighty  griefs 
which  rack  the  present  soul.  Oh !  could  we  bury  our  present  trou- 
bles as  we  do  past  disappointments,  what  eternal  smiles  would  light  our 
hearts. 

The  sparkling  Delaware  ran  capriciously  among  the  mountains,  now 
laving  the  rocky  feet  of  some  gigantic  height,  now  plunging  down  into 
some  dark  abyss  where  its  waters  were  lost  to  view,  now  coquetting 
with  the  flowers  of  a  hill-side  meadow,  now  flowing  placidly  across  a 
green  valley. 

'Won't  we  float  down  stream  ? '  cried  I,  grasping  the  hand  of  Agnes, 
as  the  black  steeds  plunged  into  the  eddying  river. 

Uncle  laughed.  *  No  ;  do  n't  you  see  this  is  the  ford  ?  If  we  went 
in  ten  yards  lower  down,  we  would  get  in  the  '  Big  Eddy,'  and  then  per- 
haps we  'd  take  a  sail  nolens  aut  vdens,  as  we  boys  u^  to  say  in  the 
days  of  our  Latin  grammar.' 

Down  stream  !  How  many  a  one  would  have  been  saved  from  de- 
struction if  they  had  only  been  afraid  of  the  down-stream  tendency  of 
the  river  of  pleasure  !  If  they  had  only  asked,  *  Won't  we  float  down 
stream  ?  '  ere  pushing  out  upon  some  whirling  river  of  pastime,  they 
might  have  been  warned,  and  gone  back,  or  dashed  aside  the  waves  in 
feoom,  and  crossed  in  safety.  How  many  have  gone  in  ten  yards  lower 
down,  and  been  engulfed  in  the  big  eddy  of  vice !  Would  no  one  tell 
them  that  the  ford  was  farther  up  ?  Did  they  not  remember  the  voice 
of  their  mother  telling  them  where  they  might  cross  safely,  and 
which  places  to  avoid  ?  Or,  remembering,  like  the  fly  in  the  fable,  did 
they  scorn  to  use  the  eroeiience  of  others,  and  dash  on,  half-knowing 
that  destruction  was  before  them  1 
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Three  times  we  forded  the  river  ere  lire  left  the  west  hranch  and 
crossed  over  to  the  east,  on  whose  banks  lay  my  mother's  home.  The 
sky  was  becoming  black  with  clouds.  The  distant  thunder  rolled  among 
the  hills,  booming  like  heavy  artillery.  The  storm  came  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  now  we  saw  (he  lightning-flash  far,  far  below  the  green 
heights ;  it  seemed  that  we  could  catch  it  in  our  hands.  The  fieiy 
steeds  grew  impatient ;  they  snorted  wildly,  and,  clattering  up  the  un- 
even road,  pushed  on  along  the  narrow,  littie-w<»m  track,  as  though  con- 
scious of  a  shelter  a-head. 

<  We  shall  have  to  take  refuge  somewhere,'  said  my  unde,  as  the  rain 
came  sweeping  over  the  hills,  the  lightning  wreathii^  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic figures  among  the  forest-trees.  '  We  can  stop  at  Dick's  house  ; 
that  is  not  far  ahead.' 

*A  house  up  here  among  the  clouds  ? '  asked  I,  dubiously.  My  unde 
laughed  again.  '  Yes,  two  of  them,  and  very  nice  ones  in  a  stormy 
day.' 

It  seemed  as  though  we  could  not  get  much  hi^er ;  but  the  road 
wound  tortuously  and  torturingly  enough  to  me,  so  that  two  miles  were 
passed  eie  we  reached  Dick's  tavern.  The  rain-clouds  had  already 
spread  themselves  over  us,  and  dripping  with  water,  yet  laughing  and 
joking,  we  sprang  to  the  ground.  Uncle's  *  very  nice  house '  turned 
.  out  a  very  nice  house  for  the  circumstances.  Two  others  had  taken 
refuge  there  beside  our  party  — -  a  man  with  a  load  of  hay  and  a  Yan- 
kee peddler — both  of  whom  partook  freely  of  certain  spirituous  liquors 
at  the  '  bar,'  although  *  Temperance  House '  was  printed  in  large  capi- 
tals on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Dick  gave  us  a  chair,  and  told  us 
to  make  ourselves  welcome  to  the  kitchen,  hoping  the  storm  would  not 
last  long.  This  said  welcome  was  given  in  so  equivocal  a  manner  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  the  vrish  vrith  which  she  rounded  up  her  sen- 
tence spoke  one  word  for  us  and  two  for  herself.  How  amusing  it  was 
to  watch  the  old  lady,  wiping  her  dishes,  and  peeping  out  of  die  cor- 
ners of  her  sour  little  eyes  at  the  intruders.  How  very  emphatic  was 
her  concise  answer  to  our  remark — '  I  think,  Mrs.  Dick,  it  will  clear 
up  soon.'     '  Hope  so  I ' 

And  it  did  clear  up.  The  sun  came  out  like  a  new  six-pence,  diin- 
ing  and  dancing  among  the  clouds  like  a  village-belle  on  a  May-day 
frolic.  Still  our  course  was  upwa^.  '  There,  Milly,'  said  my  unde. 
*  when  we  reach  that  point  you  will  look  down  upon  the  valley  where 
vour  mother  once  lived.  Many  a  time  has  she  rode  over  these  hills  to 
Walton,  where  we  dined  to-day,  to  attend  a  countiy  ball.  Yes,  ^e 
and  her  sisters  were  the  belles  of  the  country,  by  universal  consent ; ' 
and  uncle  sighed,  for  he  thought  of  his  pretty  little  wife,  our  mother's 
sister,  who  had  died  when  cousin  Agnes  was  a  wee  child,  and  who 

slept  now  in  our  buiying-ground  at  K ,  not  far  fiom  my  blue-e3^ 

sister. 

The  point  vras  gained.  I  could  not  speak.  Have  you  ever  felt  this 
oppressive  emotion  when  viewing  the  scenes  of  a  dearly-loved  land- 
scape ?  There  were  hills  and  vales  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  but 
which  were  very  dear  to  me.  There  was*  a  familiar  home-look  about 
every  thing,  that  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.     The  east  biiinch  of  the 
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Delaware  ran  sbining  among  the  white  houses  and  green  fields,  and 
beyond  it  lose  Brock's  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  my  mother's 
home. 

Now  our  course  was  down,  down.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  although  it  was  still  early ;  but  the  mountains  hide  his  face  late 
in  the  morning  and  early  at  night.  Oh !  every  thing  was  so  wild,  and 
rich,  and  rural,  my  heart  since  morning  had  grown  ten  times  b^gg^, 
and  I  thought  I  never,  never  could  go  back  to  the  brick-walled  town 
where  two  or  three  building-lots  comprised  a  home,  and  a  few  flower- 
borders  symboled  forth  rural  delights. 

Instead  of  turning  toward  Brock's  Mountain,  we  wheeled  to  the 
right,  taking  the  road  which  led  to  Agnes'  sister's,  As  we  passed  the 
country  post-office,  some  one  shouted  '  Halloa ! '  and  a  man  came  run* 
ning  to  us  with  letters.  '  I  knewed  it  must  be  ye's,  exclaimed  the 
good  fellow ;  '  strangers  comes  to  the^se  parts  so  seldom,  we  soon  scent 
'em.'  He  was  thinking,  probably,  of  his  last  deer-hunt.  One  letter 
was  for  me,  from  Mother.  I  bent  down,  protending  to  fix  my  gaiter, 
and  kissed  the  dear  missive,  yihioh  came  so  opportunely  to  cheer  the 
first  hour  at  the  old  home.  I  never  had  felt  so  strangely  sad  in  all  my 
life.  Every  thing  seemed  to  speak  of  my  own  dear  mother.  This  was 
the  place  which  Imew  her  when  she  was  young  and  gay,  ere  the  years 
damped  her  gbidness,  and  the  nights  of  sorrow  dimmed  her  buoyant 
joy.  It  was  here  that  her  sisters  roamed  with  her,  light-hearted.  Who 
knows  how  oflen  they  have  come,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  to  this  very 
post-office,  to  get  the  long  letters  from  their  absent  loveis  I  How  one's 
mind  will  wander !  What  a  glorious  place  for  the  romance  of  one's 
life,  thought  I.  A  city  belle  would  have  said,  *  What  a  charming  place 
for  a  summer  ffirtation ! ' 

Two  miles  more,  and  we  reached  Cousin  Lilly's.  The  neat  white 
cottage  was  a  gem  among  the  hills.  Indeed,  we  had  passed  several 
habitations  in  this  quiet,  out-of-the-way  valley  l^at  bespoke  industry  and 
thrift  How  hearty  was  the  welcome !  Just  such  a  Welcome  as  you 
receive  when  you  go  out  to  spend  July  and  August  with  your  cousins 
in  the  country,  and  just  such  an  one  as  you  do  not  give  when  they  re- 
turn the  visit  in  the  winter,  although  with  them  a  week  biflanoes  a 
month  of  your  sojourn.    But  let  that  pass. 

The  children  were  two  romping  beauties,  but  so  iBsur  that  one  would 
never  dream  of  calling  them  young  mountaineers.  Delicate  as  a  gar- 
den lily,  little  Agnes  twittered  round  the  house.  The  baby,  named 
after  our  sister,  was  livelier,  but  still  fragile  as  a  spring  violet.  And 
these  were  the  great-grand-children  to  whom  Grand-ma  had  sent  sa 
many  kisses  and  bcm^bons.  The  husband,  a  handsome  man,  greeted  ua 
kindly,  and  assisted  in  carrying  in  the  trunks ;  and  in  twenty  minutea 
we  were  all  domesticated  in  the  little  parlor. 

Night  came.  Agnes  and  I  retired  to  our  room,  off  the  garret.  We 
sat  down  on  an  old  chest  before  the  window,  and  gazed  out  on  Ae 
solemn,  moon-lit  scene.  '  Is  it  not  beautiful? '  at  last  murmured  my 
cousin. 

'  Yery  beautiful ! '  and  I  sighed,  and  almost  sobbed;  I  know  not 
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why.    I  drew  the  letter  from  my  pocket,  and  lead  it  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

*  My  De aa  Milly  :  If  your  letter  had  not  made  its  appearance  this  even- 
ing we  should  have  heen  really  home-eick  ;  that  is,  sick  of  home ;  hut  as 
it  is,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  among  the 
mountains^  and  now  viewing  the  spot  where  your  mother  has  spent  so  many 
happy  days.  Yes,  there,  alone  with  the  hearts  that  we  loved,  the  world 
and  its  fa^ons  marred  none  of  our  enjoyment,  and  I  look  hack  upon  those 
days  aa  the  hrightest  of  my  life,  hecause  there  was  no  responsihility 
resting  upon  me.  I  had  no  treasured  ones  to  hruiBe  or  gladden  my 
heart.  Fix  the  streamlet,  the  mountain,  and  the  deep  forest  in  your 
memory.  Let  me  see  them  again  in  your  words  when  you  return.  Has 
not  Nature  heen  lavish  upon  our  mountain  home  ? ' 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  smiled  and  sighed  again. 

'And  in  viewing  the  scenes,  to  me  iso  dear,  and  dear  to  you,  I  know,  my 
child,  hecause  I  love  them,  imagine  your  mother,  with  her  sisters,  mounted 
on  good  ponies,  galloping  along  the  rugged  mountain  roads,  sometimes  at- 
tended hy  a  rusUc  lieau,  hut  oftenest  alone  ;  or  see  us  with  our  fishing- 
rods,  searching  the  hinnakills,  or  letting  our  flies  float  down  the  trout 
streams ;  or  yet,  picture  us  climhing  those  steep  hill-sides  in  quest  of 
berries,  and  I  know  you  will  think,  darling,  of  the  lost  children,  and 
the  great  bear  who  over-turned  our  baskets,  and  a  hundred  little  stories 
with  which  I  used  to  love  to  win  your  smiles  or  sympathetic  teais  in 
childhood.' 

Thus  ran  my  mother's  letter,  till  the  four  pages  of  two  sheets  were 
filled ;  and  I  kissed  it  again,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  the  wood-land 
belles  who  used  to  gallop  over  those  hills  years  ago. 

In  the  night  I  awoke.  Behind  the  oak-chest  my  eyes  spied  something  in 
the  moon4ight  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  Agnes  was  wide  awake. 
*  What  is  it  r  questioned  I,  pointing  to  the  two  solemn  eyes  which  looked 
up  over  the  chest. 

'  Oh !  I  forgot  to  show  it  to  you,  Milly.  It  is  our  great-grand-father's 
portrait ;  the  very  first  portrait  that  Yanderlyn  ever  put  on  canvas.' 

In  a  moment  we  were  both  on  the  floor.  We  dragged  the  old  frame 
from  its  hiding-place,  wiped  away  the  cob-webs  fix)m  the  venerable  pic- 
ture, and  stood  it  up  against  the  door.  There,  with  the  moon-light 
shining  upon  them,  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  features  of  my 
maternal  great-grand-father.  The  shadow  of  ^<^  swaying  boughs  out- 
side ever  and  anon  floated  over  the  face,  causing  it  alternately  to  smile 
and  frown.  It  was  a  venerable  figure.  The  white  lappets  bespoke 
the  good  old  Dutch  dominie,  and  the  clasped  hands  and  slightly-raised 
eyes  gave  an  air  of  reverence  to  the  picture  altogether  impressive. 
There  was  no  sound  v^thout,  save  the  stamping  of  the  horses'  feet  as 
they  ran  round  the  neighboring  meadow,  or  the  quiet '  knee-deep '  of 
the  wakeful  frogs.  We  sat  down  on  the  floor,  our  long,  loose  hair 
floating  around  our  ghostly  figures,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  the 
old  dominie ;  and  there  we  talked  of  the  past  and  future,  till  the  clock 
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on  the  chimney-piece  down  stain  Btrudc  two,  when  we  crept  under  the 
clothes  again,  and  tried  to  aleep. 

My  mother's  home !  There  it  stood,  as  it  did  long  years  hefoie,  an 
antique,  well-kept  place,  with  an  old-fashioned  aristocratic  air  quite  cap- 
tivating. The  present  inhabitants  were. very  kind ;  they  used  to  know 
the  £unily,  and  they  spared  no. trouble  to  initiate  me  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  house.  '  This  was  your  mother's  room,  dear,'  said  they  at  last ; 
but  before  another  word  could  be  uttered  I  had  sprung  to  the  window, 
and  cried  :  '  Yes,  this  you  call  Brock's  Mountain,  and  there  is  the  brook 
they  used  to  wade  across,  and  there  is  the  saw- mill,  too.  That  is  the 
store  where,  after  grand-pa  died,  they  stored  his  chests  of  medicine  and 
books,  and  that  little  room  in  front  was  his  office.  And,  I  declare, 
there,  up  the  mountain,  is  old  Bill  Cole's,  where  Mother  went  to  sit  up, 
that  cold  winter  night,  with  the  sick  child.' 

The  people  stared,  and  wondered  how  I  knew  so  much  about  a  place 
that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Ah !  they  knew  nothing  of  the  quiet 
nursery  at  twilight  hour,  of  the  home-group  gathered  about  the  former 
occupant  of  this  dainty  chamber,  and  they  could  only  say, '  Miss  Effie 
was  an  angel ! '     Then  I  smiled,  and  they  smiled  too. 

'And  there,'  ventured  I  again,  *  is  little  George's  grave.'  It  was  a 
solitary  mound  on  a  hillock  at  the  left  of  the  house.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  thousand  emotions  awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  little  grave. 
A  boy,  a  blooming  boy,  had  died  in  his  earliest  years,  and  lay  buried 
there,  the  name  upon  his  tomb-stone  the  only  monument  to  the  family 
who  once  lived  at  the  old  place.  Often,*  when  our  mother  has  to^d  us 
the  story  of  her  baby-brother's  death,  have  we  wondered  if  George  was 
not  afraid  to  lie  there  all  alone,  where  the  wolves  and  bears  might 
come  from  the  mountains  in  the  nightrtime,  and  crush  the  flowers  upon 
his  grave.  And  we  have  wept  for  him,  just  as  we  and  you  have  wept 
when  told  that  at  the  last  day  all  the  world  would  be  burnt  up.  Yes, 
how  we  wept  in  thinking  that  our  pet  play-things,  and  all  (he  great 
furniture,  and  our  pretty  clothes  must  be  burnt  up,  too.  Into  what 
treasures  did  our  excited  minds  weave  these  possessions  of  our  child- 
hood !  How  precious  became  every  doll's-head  and  knife-handle,  as  we 
pondered  on  the  destruction  awaiting  them !  We  look  back  upon  these 
things  now  with  mockery,  even  whUe  we  treasure  lesser  triftes,  hang 
our  happiness  upon  a  straw,  and  rest  our  future  on  a  bubble. 

Thus  days  passed,  and  each  hour  I  grew  more  familiar  with  the 
Ecenes  about  me.  Every  thing  had  a  charm  for  me ;  not  a  stone  but 
was  a  treasure,  every  babbling  brook  a  song,  every  graceful  forest  a  me- 
mento of  the  olden  time.  We  bless  Gon  tbat  our  mother  is  still  spared 
to  OS ;  that  we  go  forth  to  the  world's  strife  with  her  love  to  shield  us 
from  its  dangers,  her  counsels  to  keep  us  from  the  evil.  We  are  strong, 
fi)r  we  have  our  mother.  If  we  succeed,  can  any  smile  be  brighter  than 
hers  ?  If  we  fail,  can  any  voice  be  cheerer  ?  Who  will  speak  to  us 
such  words  of  comfort  as  she  who  h^  trained  us  up  for  the  battle  of 
life  ?  Neither  sister,  nor  brother,  nor  friend,  nor  lover  can  so  rob  from 
disappointment  its  sting  as  the  calm,  cheering,  abiding  love  of  our 
mother. 
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And  you  look  up  at  her  and  pmile,  and  fear  not  the  world's  frown. 
You  brave  fashion's  scorn,  and  triumph,  for  your  mother  cheen.  You 
labor  to  obtain  eminence  —  labor,  I  say,  with  a  strength  which  na  one 
but  a  full-purposed,  strong-hearted  man  possesses,  because  your  mother 
lo(^  on.  Well  may  yon  struggle,  that  she  may  bless  you  ere  her  ^es 
grow  dim,  and  her  breath  ceases,  and  her  hands  lie  listless,  and  her 
Ups  are  mute,  and  her  heart  chilled  in  the  sleep  of  death. 


THE  bTUDENT. 

That  sharp  cough  rings  through  the  room, 'and  yon  heed  not  iU 
warning  echoes.  The  mid-night  hour  and  the  early  dawn  alike  find 
you  over  your  books.  The  chSl  of  the  room,  the  unhealthy  posttaon,  as 
yon  lean  over  your  desk,  ^  restless  activity  of  your  grasping  brain,  all 
conspre  to  bring  on  that  dread  consumption,  which  too  often  cuts  short 
the  course  of  the  ambitious  student.  Yes,  many  a  one  before  you  has 
worked  thus,  faded  as  yon  are  fading,  died  as  you  will  die,  with  yonr 
proud  dreams  unrealized,  and  the  gay  temple  your  imaginatioii  \a& 
raised  dashed  into  atoms,  as  though  it  were  of  glass. 

'  Yet  there  is  a  hope  urges  me  on,'  you  say,  as  your  wild  eyes  glance 
up  quickly ;  and  you  smile,  and  again  bury  your  thoughts  in  those  dusty 
volumes. 

Ah  I  yes.  The  scholar's  toils  are  not  uncheered  by  hopes,  hopes 
bright  and  beautiful  aa  the  rainbow  arch  that  spans  the  clouded  dy. 
Those  who  have  never  trimmed  the  mid-night  lamp,  nor  bent  widi 
throbbing  heart  and  burning  brain  over  the  storied  page,  know  not 
of  the  proud  longings  which  flush  your  cheek  and  kindle  the  fin; 
of  your  eye.  They  know  not  what  urges  yon  to  follow  the  soar- 
ings of  your  tireless  mind.  And  what  is  \X\  Is  it  that  you  may 
gamer  &e  treasures  gathered  by  sage  men  of  other  days?  Is  it 
that  yon  may  know  what  laws  govem  the  univerBc  ?  what  causes 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  nations  ?  what  is  the  spring  of  human  ac- 
tion f  or  what  the  motive-jpower  of  all  that  is  wonderfiil  in  nature — 
the  meteors,  comets,  ligfatnmg,  electricity  ?  Not  these  alone.  Hope, 
brilliant  with  a  thousand  celestial  rays,,  ever  dances  before  yoo,  painting 
onward  and  upward  to  a  goal  as  yet  unattained  by  mortal  intellect.  It 
shows  you  what  man  might  be,  how  like  unto  the  Eternai*.  It  unfoldp 
science,  laid  open  in  all  its  beauties,  to  your  enraptured  gaze.  Mystei^ 
flies  before  the  glorious  light  of  that  temple  of  perfection  to  which  il 
leads ;  Ignorance  and  Superstition  vanish  ere  they  reach  its  distant  twi 
light,  and  Knowledge  stands  there,  pointing  to  the  revealed  depths  of 
science,  making  dear  as  noon-day  what  has  been  to  all  mankind  an 
impenetrable  shadow.  Thus  Hope  cheats  your  imagination,  and  yo€ 
follow  rashly  on,  fearless,  though  fainting,  desperate  even  in  death 
Was  Plato  a  philosopherf  A  mere  school-boy  dreamer  in  oompaiisaD 
with  the  wisdom  which  shall  one  day  shall  be  yours.  Has  Herschel 
discovered  a  world  ?  Yon  will  yet  bnng  fixxm  chaos  a  thousand  worl'ls 
more  beautiful,  more  wondrous,  of  greater  magnitude  and  quicker  mo 
tions.    Did  Frankhn  woo  the  lightning  from  tlra  cloud?    You  wiB 
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alenee  the  tluinder,  and  chaim  the  very  stan.  Did  Shakspeaie  create 
the  drama  2  His  plays  aie  but  nnnexy  tales  to  those  which  shall  im- 
mortalize your  pen.  Was  Handel  a  musician  ?  Your  strains  shall  cap- 
tivate even  the  hiids  of  heaTsn.  Was  Byron  a  poet  ?  Your  brain  shall 
distil  the  veiy  essence  of  poetry.  Was  Eaphael  a  painter  ?  You  will 
create  a  beauty  which  shall  be  to  his  as  diamonds  are  to  pebbles.  And 
thus  you  go  mad,  building  castles  without  foundations,  cheating  your 
own  heart  of  its  pride  of  youth. 

You  struggle  to  attain  perfection;  and  strive  to  stand  erect  in  the 
image  of  your  Gon ;  yet  to  whom  can  you  point,  and  say  *  There  stands 
a  perfect  man  f '  Man's  &Uible  nature  renders  your  desire  impossible  to 
be  accomidiBhed.  But  you  think  not  of  this.  You  peer  steiadily  into 
the  depths  of  science,  plucking  gems  firam  the  sea  and  stars  from  the 
sky,  tearing  up  mountains,  and  turning  rivers  from  their  courses,  chain- 
ing the  lightning,  driving  your  chariots  by  steam,  and  sailing  through 
the  air ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  you  find  perfection  still  unattained. 
Lake  the  little  vixen  you  courted  in  your  boyhood,  she  dances  off,  and, 
by  a  thousand  wiles,  £>r  ever  and  for  ever  eludes  your  eager  grasp. 

You  strive  to  paint  the  sun-set  sky  upon  the  printed  page,  as  the 
painter  seeks  to  picture  it  upon  his  canvas,  and  when  your  last  master- 
touch  is  given,  you  wring  your  hands  and  sav, '  It  is  not  perfect.  It 
lacks  the  life,  the  ever-changing  beauty  which  God  gives  to  His 
sun-sets.'  Ah !  the  scholar  may  dream  on,  picturing  bis  goal  won, 
himself  the  admired  of  the  world,  a  man  perfect  in  -msAom  and  know- 
ledge ;  the  painter  may  gaze  on  the  creations  of  his  pencil  till,  in  ima- 
gination, they  teem  with  life,  and  like  the  kaleidoscope,  wreathe  their 
beauties  into  a  thousand  ever-varying  shapes ;  the  musician  may  think  he 
has  caught  the  glory  of  harmony,  and  breathed  it  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, yet  the  hopes  of  all  alike  will  be  unrealized  this  side  of  heaven, 
where  is  the  home  of  perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  knowledge  and 
happiness. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  student  of  the  good.  For  you  there  is  no  harmony 
save  that  which  echoes  the  voice  of  truth.  Nature  has  bestowed  on 
you  a  calm  and  peaceful  spirit.  You  do  not  envy  the  great  nor  scorn 
the  little.  Around  you  is  an  atmosphere  of  love.  You  are  no  dreamer 
You  do  not  waste  your  life  in  idle  &ncies,  nor  sicken  on  deceitM  hopes. 
You  pity  him,  the  child  of  genius,  who  wastes  his  substance  in  intel. 
lectual  folly,  or  sells  his  birtii-right  for  a  bubble.  You  neither  envy- 
him  his  fate  nor  his  gift.  Poss^ised  of  an  honest  soul,  endowed  wi^ 
i^mpathy  for  human  kind,  you  forget  self  in  stretching  out  a  hand  to 
the  poor  and  feeble.  To  you,  your  lot  seems  low,  obscure ;  shut  out 
firom.  the  strivings  of  ambition,  you  deem  your  place  scarce  worth  a 
striving  £)r ;  but  there  are  those  who  would  give  worlds,  were  they 
theirs  to  bestow,  to  barter  the  tears  and  sighs  of  a  life  of  disappoint- 
ments for  the  sweet  and  joyous  calmness  of  your  humble  lot. 

And  yet  you  are  not  entirely  without  ambition ;  but  it  is  an  ambition 
so  holy  and  so  pure  that  to  call  it  such  seems  sacrilege  —  an  ambition 
to  be  good.  You  weep  over  your  frailties,  chastise  your  sinful  thoughts, 
porush  your  weaknesses,  and  smile  through  ycxa  struggles.  Already 
you  have  learned  one  great  lesson,  the  foundation  of  greater  goodness  — 
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self-denial.  If  the  honois  of  the  Church  allure  you,  you  dash  them 
aside  as  you  would  a  poisoned  cup,  asking  yourself:  '  Can  heavenly 
meekness  sit  in  high  places,  or  how  shall  the  proud  preach  grace  unto 
the  humble  ?  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  longdom  of 
heaven.'  Oh !  happy,  happy  are  you  if  God  gives  you  the  victoiy. 
The  day  comes  when  the  firat  shall  be  last  and  tiie  last  first. 

You  are  a  student  of  nature.  One  book  alone  engrosses  your  whole 
heart  and  mind.  No  other  pagep  claim  your  aspiring  eye.  It  is  at 
once  your  hope,  your  joy,  your  adviser,  your  plulosopher,  your  sage, 
your  teacher,  the  study  of  your  sober  hours,  the  pastime  of  your  gayer 
moods.  And  yet,  even  while  you  read,  and  search,  and  feast  upon  its 
beauties,  how  oft  are  you  forgetful  of  the  great  Hand  that  fashioned 
it ;  the  philosopher  who  utters  its  wisdom,  the  poet  who  breathes  in 
its  harmony,  the  artist  who  paints  its  varied  scenes,  and  drink  its  gpi* 
ritual  nectar  without  once  thinking  of  the  eternal  Fount  from  which 
it  springs.     This  book  is  the  universe,  the  author,  God. 

For  you  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  curling  smoke,  in  the  twittering  bird- 
song,  in  the  meadow  flower,  in  the  evening  star,  in  the  summer  rain- 
bow, in  the  brilliant  butterfly,  which  no  man  can  picture  forth  with  pen 
or  pencil,  no  human  heart  conceive.  And,  in  your  stormier  hours,  you 
see  a  majesty  in  the  towering,  snow-clad  mountain-peaks,  the  rushing 
torrent,  the  swift  lightning}  the  gushing  volcano,  that,  were  man  to  real- 
ize, would  all  exhaust  his  nature  and  eclipse  his  life.  And  for  you,  no 
melody  like  that  of  the  sparkling  rivulet  and  the  rustling  of  the  sprincf 
boughs  ;  no  music  like  the  bursting  thunder,  or  the  wild  whistle  of  the 
wintry  winds. 

It  is  evening,  and  you  are  dreaming  now  of  all  you  love.  Oh  I  how 
you  hate  the  dull  routine  of  the  counting-house !  What  odious  shapes 
the  eternal  columns  of  figures,  figures,  figures,  do  assume  I  Were  ever 
brick  walls  siu;h  brick  walls  as  these,  which  hide  from  you  the  glorious 
sky  and  wide-spread  bay  ?  •  Yes,  you  are  dreaming  of  the  lands  where 
beauty  breathes  in  every  thing.  You  feel  the  sweet  influence  of  Ita- 
lians ^es  while  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the  buried  cities,  or  gazing  on 
the  seven-hilled  capital.  Or  yet,  you  stand  in  ancient  Athens,  and  hear 
even  now  the  echo  of  the  old  orators'  proud  eloquence.  You  are  where 
Byron,  injured  child  of  song,  performed  his  noblest  deeds  and  sighed  his 
last  breaUi.  Or,  still,  you  wander  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  conjur- 
ing up  strange  tales  of  its  battlemented  castles ;  or  in  other  lands  lean 
over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  ruminating  on  his  fallen  greatness  ;  or,  with 
more  English  taste,  linger  on  the  shores  of  Avon  and  recline  in  the  sha- 
dow of  Abbotsford. 

O  student  of  nature,  though  they  know  you  only  as  a  plain  man, 
going  daily  to  your  down-to'WTi  prison,  flourishing  a  pen,  or  orderimr 
about  vexatious  porters,  how  much  pure  poetry,  how  many  beautiful 
longings  are  in  your  Soul !  You  feel  a  fire  within  you  which  can  scarce 
be  smothered,  never  quenched. 

And  thus  there  is  within  this  human  sphere  a  world  of  poetry  un- 
written and  unlisped.  Eyes  have  essenced  it  when  gaz  ng  nto  other 
eyes,  hands  sighed  it  when  clasping  other  hands  in  sad  farewell ;  the 
very  trees  and  flowers,  the  pebbles,  rain-drops,  sun-shine,  all  have 
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breathed  it  forth  upon  the  earth.  Not  a  farewell  has  been  spoken,  nor 
a  welcome  given,  not  a  high  hope  cherished,  nor  a  disappointment 
felt,  not  a  sigh  echoed,  nor  a  smile  glistened  without  its  voice  of 
harmony.  A  bird  has  never  stretched  its  wing,  a  fish  darted  across 
the  Bun-Ht  wave,  a  breeze  played  with  a  trembling  bough,  a  ray  of 
light  sought  the  cup  of  a  lily,  a  dew-drop  nestled  in  a  rose,  a  star  shot 
across  the  mid-night  sky,  or  a  rainbow  spanned  the  water-fall  without 
symboling  forth  richer  poetry  than  ever  yet  has  sprung  beneath  the  most 
gifted  pen.  A  thousand  heajrts  and  voices  daily  brea&e  forth  poetry  — 
the  purest  poetry  ;  our  very  fire-side  scenes  cherish  it ;  the  world  is  fiill 
of  it,  and  dius  has  been  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and 
will  be  until  the  fires  of  eternity  dissolve  the  universe,  and  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven  supplant  the  beauties  of  earth,  flinging  over  the  soul  of 
man  the  perfection  of  harmony. 

Yon  glory  in  the  title  of  a  Junior,  thinking  it  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  be  domesticated  at  Nassau  Hall,  proud  Yale,  or  old  Williams.  You 
write  home  about  the  cannon-ball  that  went  through  the  portrait  of 
good  king  George,  and  the  piece  of  artillery  that  a  merry  set  of  fellows 
dragged  up  firom  the  battle-ground  to  adorn  the  campus ;  or  extol  the 
fine  gallery  of  printings  of  the  immortal  Trumbull ;  or  describe  your 
first  excursion  up  old  Saddle  Mountain,  and  think  yourself  wondrous 
learned  concerning  historic  relics,  or  prodigiously  travelled.  All  this 
is  very,  pleasant. 

"What  a  smart  lawyer  you  will  make,  too !  Oh !  you  will  be  a  doc- 
tor ?  Well,  you  will  out-shine  iEsculapius  himself.  A  minister  ?  The 
coUege-dignitaries  are  nothing  to  your  projected  greatness. 

You  ai«  diligent,  very.  How  you  strive  for  the  honors  of  the  class '. 
Poor  fellow !  if  all  honors  were  as  attainable,  we  would  not  pity  you. 
But  you  are  growing  thin  and  pale.  Your  strength  wavers.  Home  ? 
Indeed  !  must  you  go  home  %  And  you  are  appointed  to  speak,  top,  at 
the  coming  commencement?  But  there  is  no  remedy.  Thank  God 
that  your  home  lies  in  the  country. 

How  beautiful  the  old  place  looks  I  It  is  right  pleasant  again  to  see 
the  great  sycamores.  How  natural,  too,  seem  the  fowls  about  tibe 
yard !  The  garden  is  blooming  with  roses  and  dafibdils  ;  you  recognize 
some  flowers  of  your  own  planting,  as  you  look  over  the  white  fence. 

She  meets  you  at  the  door — your  mother.  One  word  is  spoken — that 
word  your  name.  The  tears  come  in  your  eyes.  *  Mother  —  mother  — 
you  make  a  real  boy  of  me ! '  you  strive  through  your  tears,  and  never 
dream  of  calling  yourself  a  man  now. 

Weeks  roU  on.  You  are  getting  better  ;  but  they  say  you  have  con- 
sumption, and  the  doctor  shakes  his  head  when  the  neighbors  ask  about 
you,  and  every  one  says,  *  He  will  die.  What  a  pity  I  Such  a  smart 
young  fellow  to  die  so  early  1  *  Then  they  speak  of  the  crops  and  the 
weather,  and  quite  forget  you  till  the  doctor  comes  round  again.  This 
is  nothing  to  you.  There  is  one  heart  deems  you  her  greatest  treasure. 
Howr  many  little  devices  does  she  form  to  amuse  you !  A  thousand 
unnecessary  steps  are  taken  for  your  sake,  and  the  '  dear  boy '  is  the 
spring  of  every  action.     It  is  your  mother.     How  often  does  she  enter 
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your  cliainber,  in  the  still  moon-light,  and  lean  over  you  to  hear  if  yoar 
bieath  comes  true  and  strong.  How  gently  she  presses  back  the  dark 
hair !  how  devout  is  the  prayer  she  utters !  Yon  do  not  feel  her  holy 
breath  upon  your  pale  cheek ;  your  feeble  frame  is  slumbering,  from 
•  very  faintness,  in  a  dreamless  sleep ;  but  her  influence  is  about  yoa,  and 
when  you  wake,  too  weak  to  rise,  you  rest  upon  your  pillow,  thinking 
on  all  her  love,  and  wonder  how  you  ever  could  displease,  even  in  boy- 
hood's waywardness,  that  devoted,  faithful  friend.  And  her  words  of 
warning,  her  earnest  appeals  for  you  to  leave  the  follies  of  youth,  and 
claim  Uie  love  and  protection  of  the  blessed  Saviouk  who  died  to 
redeem  fallen  man' — how  they  sink  into  your  heart !  and  you  muimur 
prayerfully  those  eloquent  words  of  Holy  Writ : 

'  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  tbe 
evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them  ;  while  the  smi,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or 
the  stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain  :  .  .  .  . 
or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the 
pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern. 
Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  :  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who* gave  it.  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher: 
all  is  vanity.* 

Days  pass.  You  grow  stronger.  Oh  !  how  joyous  is  this  conscioos- 
ness  of  returning  health  !  The  skies  were  never  more  beautiful,  the 
fields  never  greener,  friends  never  kinder.  You  return  to  college  just 
before  commencement. 

How  your  heart  beats  !  Will  you  fail  ?  That  is  a  fine  fellow  speak- 
ing now.  How  beautifully  he  rounds  ofl*  his  sentences  !  •  His  gestures 
ftre  perfect,  and  his  voice  just  of  that  rich,  deep  tone  which  every  one 
must  admire.  Will  he  or  you  come  oflf  with  the  first  honor  next  year! 
Yon  feel  pretty  sure,  for  you  are  a  real  student ;  but  you  tremble  at  his 
eloquence.  You  are  laboring  now,  too,  under  a  disadvantage.  Ton 
have  been  absent  so  long,  and  are  not  half  in  the  sprit  of  the  afiair. 

There  sit  your  friends,  your  father,  and  bright-eyed  cousins;  you 
must  not  fail.  Them  sits  Faimy,  and  it  would  never  do  to  fail ;  she 
expects  so  much  from  you.  Dear  Fan,  you  can 't  help  but  love  her, 
she  sympathizes  so  with  your  proud  dreams,  and  so  loves  to  hear  your 
college  speeches  during  the  long  vacations.  How  many  times  you  have 
nuide  an  old  log  your  stage,  the  forest  around  your  chapel,  and  with 
Fan  for  your  auditory,  you  were  a  perfect  Cicero.  Now  all  this  flashes 
before  you  with  a  terrible  impertinence.  You  wish  you  could  let  these 
things  go,  but  —  there  sits  Fanny,  looking  so 'hopeful,  yet  —  she 
trembles  too  1 

Your  exceedingly  aristocratic  name  is  called,  and  you  walk  fi>rth, 
feeling  the  humblest  son  of  creation.  For  three  sentences  the  words 
come  very  well,  your  voice  is  good,  your  style  excellent ;  but  some  how 
you  grow  faint,  your  voice  falters.  Sentence  afler  sentence  passes  in  a 
dull,  monotonous  maimer,  not  tho  shadow  of  oratory  about  them.  The 
'  Phis  *  themselves  almost  hiss.  That  fellow  looks  perifectly  diabolic ;  how 
he  glories  in  your  failure  !     You  catch  Faimy's  eye ;  there  is  inspiration 
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in  it !  She  does  not  look  sarcastic ;  there  is  no  ill-concealed  smile ;  she 
lofkB  encouragement ;  her  eyes  fairly  speak  to  you ;  her  whole  sympa- 
thy is  with  you ;  her  lips  mo^e ;  you  know  what  she  would  say.  At 
once  the  whole  passion  of  your  soul  is  thrown  into  your  Toidb  and  man- 
ner. A  new  strength  is  given  you.  A  moment  since  you  wished  you 
had  never  risen  ;  now  yon  could  Sjpeak  all  day.  You  scarcely  pause 
long  enough  to  breathe,  without  bemg  greeted  by  rounds  of  applause, 
and  when  you  sit  down,  the  house  echoes  with  your  triumph.  *  bravo ) ' 
cries  your  ohum,  striking  you  on  the  shoulder ;  but  yoii  hear  nothing, 
see  nothing.  You  shade  your  face  with  your  hand,  and  know  no  more 
till  yoQ  hear  the. bustle  of  the  retiring  crowd.  Then  you  snatch  np 
your  liat.  As  you  pass  Fanny,  you  whisper  earnestly, '  A  thousand 
thanks! — yon  saved  me,  Fanny T  and  hurry  on.  What  a  happy, 
triumphant  light  shone  in  her  eyes ! 

You  return  home  once  more,  now  in  the  glow  of  health  and  buoyant 
8{urits.  What  matters  it  that  friends  are  crowded  round !  What  care 
you  finr  their  curious  smiles  f  You  see  only  your  mother,  who,  filled 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  for  your  recovery,  clasps  you  in  her  arms,  and 
whispers,  '  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  ! '  You  almost  lift  her  from  the 
floor  in  your  glad  embrace.    You  are  a  man  again. 

Another  year,  and  you  go  on  to  higher  studies,  from  the  college  to  the 
nniverBity,  from  that  to  the  strifes  of  your  profession.  Your  bark  is 
fairly  launched  upon  the  sea  of  life.  Now,  how  fade  your  rain-bows !  — 
how  your  fairy  palaces  come  tumbling  down  I  —  what  a  hum-drum  look 
every  thing  assumes!  Do  not  waver.  There  are  prizes  yet  worth 
striving  for ;  the  world  is  not  all  thatit  seems.  There  is  more  generous 
sympathy  and  firank  goodness  among  men  than  your  unexperienced  eye 
wots  of,  as  you  gaze  on  the  outward  show.  A  thousand  blessings  wUl 
weave  thernselves  like  flowers  about  your  path.  Have  a  will  and  a 
purpose,  with  a  right  prinoiple  withm,  and  your  maturer  mind  will 
build  structures  with  sure  fotuodations  and  of  goodly  proportions,  worth 
myriads  of  those  fancy  temples  of  your  youth's  creation. 


EPIHENIDES, 


Hs  went  into  the  woods  a  laughing  boy ; 
E^ch  flower  was  in  his  heart ;  the  happy  bird 
Flitting  across  the  morning  sun,  or  heard 
From  way-side  thicket,  was  to  him  a  joy : 
The  water-springs,  that  in  their  moist  employ 
Leapt  fixAn  their  banks,  with  many  an  inward  word 
Spoke  to  his  soul,  and  every  leaf  that  stirred 
Found  notice  from  his  quickly-glandng  eye. 
There  wondrous  sleep  fell  on  hiun :  many  a  year 
His  lids  were  dosed :  youtti  left  him,  and  he  woke 
A  careful  noter  of  men's  ways ;  of  clear 
And  lofty  spirit:  sages,  when  he  spoke, 
Forgot  their  systems,  and  the  worldly-wise 
Shrank  from  the  gasse  of  truth  with  baffled  eyeei 
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VBOV    TSS    OSftUAIf    09    •CSILX.MIt. 


Core,  listdb,  yo  who  take  delighfc 

In  deeds  of  martial  fame : 
Full  many  a  hero,  many  a  knight^ 
Renowned  in  peace  and  bold  in  figfat^ 
Our  Suabian  land  may  daim. 


Of  Fkederio,  KA.RL,  and  Ltidwio  boast^ 

Ooiint  all  your  heroes  o*er ; 
Yet  more  than  he  who  is  the  most^ 
Is  our  good  Ck)tnfT,  himself  a  host^ 

And  thunder-bolt  in  war. 


And  Ulbio  too,  his  siro^s  delig^t^ 

Who  joyed  in  weapons'  dang, 

Brave  Ulrio,  like  his  sire  in  mighty 

No  badEwardtftep  took  he  in  fight, 

When  helm  and  harness  rang  I 


m  brooked  the  BETJTLmoEBS  his  fame, 

But  nursed  a  secret  spite, 
And  strove  the  victor*s  wreath  to  claim. 
So  panoplied  in  mail  they  came. 

And  dared  him  to  the  fight 


He  met  them,  but  no  victoiy  won, 

And  home  his  warriors  led, 
The  angry  sire  fh)wned  on  his  son, 
Who  wandered  from  his  sight  alone, 
And  bitter  tear-drops  shed. 


He  cried,  *  Ye  yarlets!  never  fear 

That  111  forget  this  day  1 
By  my  stem  father's  beard  I  swear 
This  stain  from  my  good  shield  to  dear, 

In  many  a  bloody  fiay ! 


And  soon  enow  came  cause  therefor, 
And  waniorB,  many  a  one, 

Td  Ddfflngen  their  lances  bore ; 

Xioud  rung  the  iron  din  of  war: 
Hurrah  1  the  fight's  begun  1 
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The  lost  field  is  our  battle  shout, 

As  on  the  foe  we  dash : 
It  bore  us  on  with  oourage  stout, 
'Mid  blood  and  smoke,  and  murderous  rou^ 
•  And  splintering  lances'  crash. 


With  noble  rage  our  Uuuo  glowed, 

As  blow  on  blow  he  gave ; 
Before  him  desolation  strode, 
Wailing  and  woe  behind  him  trodo, 

While  round  him  yawned  the  grave  1 


But  woe  is  me  I  that  I  should  teU 

The  stroke  that  laid  hun  low ; 
We  thronged  around  him  where  he  fell: 
In  Tain  I  he 's  dead  we  loved  so  well, ' 
Clay-cold  that  noble  brow  1 


Ck>nfti8ioii  stemmed  the  battle's  tide, 
All  hearts  were  bowed  with  woe : 

High  o'er  the  firaythe  sire  did  ride: 
*  My  son  is  but  a  m&n  I '  he  cried, 
'March,  children,  on  the  foel ' 


Then  turned  we  fiercely  to  the  fray. 

Revenge  inflamed  us  all; 
O'er  heaps  of  dead  we  fought  our  way 
The  foe,  o'erwhelmed  with  wild  dismay, 

In  terror  fly  or  ML 


And  back  to  camp  we  came  again, 

Our  trumpets  ringing  clear. 
And  wife  and  child,  a  joyous  train, 
Came  forth  to  meet  us  on  the  plain, 
With  song  and  festive  cheer. 


But  our  good  Lord  -^  what  did  he  now  ? 

Alone  by  his  dead  son. 
The  old  man  sat  with  muffled  brow,     . 
While  down  his  cheeks,  in  troubled  flow, 

The  burning  tear-drops  run. 


And  we,  a  sympathizing  band. 
Press  round  him  lovingly; 

Alone  'mong  heroes  doth  he  stand ; 

The  thunder's  might  is  in  his  hand, 
Bis  country's  star  is  he  I 
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Then  listen,  je  who  take  delight 

In  deeds  of  martial  &me ; 
For  manj  a  hero^  many  a  knight, 
Benowned  in  peace  and  stout  in  figfat^ 

Our  Suabian  land  may  daim  1 


OLD        MAY:        A        SKETCH. 


BT      A.    WALLAOB      HVNTXX. 

I  KNOW  not  how  fax  I  am  justified  in  levelling  to  the  world  at  laige 
the  peccadillos  of  a  respectable  colored  individual  long  since  gatheid 
to  his  fathers.  I  am  somewhat  fearful,  too,  in  thes6  days  of  spiritual 
'  rappings,'  that  the  gentleman  in  question  may  feel  inclined  to  rap  me 
over  the  knuckles  for  thus  posting  him  in  the  columns  of  the  Kkicker- 
BOOKER.     Should  he  do  so,  the  pubhc  shall  certainly  know  it. 

.   In  one  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  and  not  far  fiom  the  good  city  of  S , 

there  is  an  island,  whose  eastern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Thunderbolt 
river.  Upon  this  island  the  Ecallaw  have  dwelt  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  State,  and  being  thriily,  firugal,  and  industrious,  bad 
increased  greatly  in  worldly  wealth.  dmX  my  story  is  not  with  them. 
The  hero  of  my  tale  is  a  superannuated  negro,  who,  having  long  emce 
passed  the  boundary  of  working  life,  was  now  living  on  the  well-earned 
laurels  of  his  youthful  days,  and  the  more  substantial  bounty  of  his 
mistress. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vidsdom,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  too  long  '  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,' 

and  resolved  upon  astonishing  the  natives  of  the  sober  city  of  S , 

with  the  '  darlmess  visible '  of  his  countenance. 

Having  obtained  permission  and  '  material '  aid  from  his  indulgent 
mistress,  he  gathered  up  his  '  personal  property,'  kissed  his  wife,  and 
bade  adieu  to  the  island. 

Our  venerable  hero  rejoiced  in  the  patronymic  of  May,  snmamed  the 
'  Old,'  to  distinguish  him  from  one  of  the  rising  generation  who  bore  the 
same  zuune.  Old  May  was  a  gentleman  of  V  ancien  regime;  pohte, 
polished,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  '  double-shufile.'  In  person  he 
was  of  medium  height ;  his  hair  was  decidedly  gray,  but  well-crisp^ 
and  curled ;  his  legs  were  somewhat  wider  apart  at  the  knees  than  at 
any  other  place ;  and  his  feet  none  of  the  smallest,  proving  most  unde- 
niably that  he  was  a  man  of  large  understanding,  if^  not  well-versed  in 
the  *  humanities.'  His  eyes  were  keen  and  bright,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  he  was  fully  justified  in  boasting  that  he  could  see  as  far 
through  a  mill-stone  as  the  man  tiiat  was  chipping  it.     His  teeth, 
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unlike  thoBe  of  a  certain  nnfortanate  and  deeply-to-be-ragietted  ooloied 
g6ntleauai,.weTe  in  an  eonseUent  state  of^pieBeiTation  —  shaip,  white, 
and  regolar. 

His  wife,  ypl^  Jinny,  was  some  ten  yeais  his  senior,  and —  'not  to 
pot  too  fine  a  point  npon  it '  — unmistakahly  ngly.  Toothless,  bald, 
and  almost  sightless,  she  was  not  soiled  to  mate  with  such  a  shaip- 
eyed  old  ea^e  as  May,  and,  upon  his  departnie,  was  ccmsigned  to  the 
care  of  his  children. 

In  doe  time.  Old  May,  hy  a  series  of  introdnctiiMis,  was  moving  in 
the  highest  and  most  fashionahle  colored  circles  of  the  city.  Tidings 
of  his  '  canyings-on '  were  duly  wafted  ores  Thunderbolt  to  the  ears  of 
his  cara  sposa,  who,  with  an  ejaculatiye  Humph  !  would  exclaim 
against  his  perfidy,  and  then,  sinking  baok  into  her  diair,  smoke  tlie 
pipe  of  meditation  and  tobacco. 

Now  it  chanced  one  evening,  at  a  fiuihionable  reunion^  that  May 
became  acquainted  with  a  dusky  belle  of  twenty  smnmers,  who  bore 
the  euphonious  name  of  Sal. 

'  To  see  her  was  to  love  her ; '  to  know  her  was  to  determine  to  win 
her.  Many  a  love<mitten  youth  had  sighed  and  sighed  again  at  her 
feet ;  but  vain  were  aU  their  hopes,  and  ftitile  their  e3^)ectatiQns.  Dark 
were  their  threats  of  suicide,  and  tenible  the  vengeance  vowed  upon 
the  head  of  the  fiirtnnate  possessor  of  her  dusky  hand. 

Old  May,  weH-versed  in  all  the  ways,  mancBuvres,  and  stratagems  of 
love,  was  likevrise  a  suitor  iat  her  hand,  and,  de^ite  the  savage  frowns 
and  ieaiful  threats  of  a  score  of  non-suited  rivals,  soon  led  the  bloom- 
ing maiden  to  the  altar. 

As  for  his  rivals,  they  avenged  themselves  by  making  fierce  onslaughts 
upon  the  provender  set  before  them  at  the  marriage-&a8t,  and  cracking 
miserable  jokes  over  excellent  ginge^pop,  to  the  detriment  of  tightly- 
laced  belles. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  by  envious  scandal-mongers,  ^at  like  many  of 
her  white  sisters,  Sal  had  sold  herself  for  wealth,  as  rumor  asserted 
that  May  was  as  wdl  supplied  vrith  money  as  with  years. 

Two  old  maids,  who  had  each  looked  upon  May  as  her  especial  pro- 
perty, (he  certainly  had  not  paid  them  marked  attention,)  waxed  very 
wroth,  and,  aacertainii:^  that  his  first  wife  was  living,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Ghur^. 

Had  this  sable  imitator  of  an  Oriental  custom  been  of  the  Caneaasian 
race,  he  virould  have  certainly  hem  indicted  fiir  bigamy,  and  furnished 
with  apartments  at  the  State's  Hotel.  If  the  law,  however,  was 
regaidleas  of  this  derelicti<m,  the  Chureh  was  not ;  and  accordingly. 
Old  May  was  sommoned  to  aj^iear  before  the  Afincan  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  be  was  a  member.  • 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  no  wise 
dBuoted,  were  hreught  up  before  the  congregation  fi>r  trial.  Their 
guilt  was  clear ;  and  the  cokned  preacher,  a&r  admonishing  May  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  flan  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  threat^ied  him 
with  the  wrath  of  the  Ohuroh  if  he  did  not  put  awa^  Sal,  and  re- 
swear allegiance  to  his  former  spouse.  In  fact,  if  he  did  not  comply 
witfi  iJiese  reasonable  demands,  he  would  be  excommunicated. 
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May  at  this  moment  seemed  either  bmied  in  de^  thoaglit,or 
intently  engaged  in  the  Teiy  interesting  occupation  of  ofaserviiig  the 
erratic  movements  of  a  green-bottled  fly  which  had  just  settled  npcn 
the  wall.  Beneath  that  drab  coat,  tightly  buttoned  up  under  the  chin, 
there  beat  a  heart,  and  in  that  heart  was  a  mighty  struggle  betwea 
love  and  duty. 

A  deep-drawn  sigh  announced  his  cogitations  at  an  end,  and  a  glance 
of  afleotion  upon  his  anxious  bride  betrayed  the  result  of  his  mental 
deliberations.  Turning  toward  the  pulpit,  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  newly-wedded  man : 

*  Exercummunercate  me  ef  you  want,  but  gib  me  de  young  wife  and 
takee  de  ole  'oman !    Gome,  Sal,  les  us  go ! ' 

So  saying,  he  ducked  his  head  in  the  most  approved  style  to  tlie 
astonished  divine,  and  tucking  his  bride  under  his  aim,  the  pair  sailed 
down  the  aisle  with  flying  colors. 

Strange  to  relate,  and  to  his  honor  be  it  written,  engroesed  as  he  vras 
with  his  young  wife,  Old  May  never  failed  to  make  the  most  minate 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  old  Jinny's  health,  of  any  of  his  fomier  fel- 
low-servitors whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  S . 

Truly  first-love  is  the  purest  and  most  lasting  of  all  earthly  attach- 
ments !  Oh!  noble  —  would  that  I  could  add,  virtuous — husband! 
Though  linked  to  a  second  Eve,  yon  foigot  not  the  partner  of  your 
youthful  days ! 

Bail  on,  ye  cynical  philosopheis  I  Mock  at  love,  and  deride  what  ye 
have  failed  to  eiroerience.  Look  upon  this  picture  of  fidelity,  and  lecai 
your  tirades  agamst  that  winged  nudity  whom  mortals  style  Cupid. 
Ponder  well,  read,  and  digest,  and  be  vrise  in  future. 

'  How 's  dat  bressed  ole  soul.  Jinny,  dis  moxnin'  ? '  demanded  May, 
one  fine  day  in  April,  of  one  of  the  island  negroes  who  chanced  to  be 
inS . 

'  Poor  soul !  I  'nl  'feaid  she  '11  soon  be  food  for  de  wuzxums ! '  wn^ 
the  response. 

'Wha'  dat!  Ole  Jinny  dead!  Eh,  Jimf '  demanded  May,  in  a 
voice  husky  with  age  and  emotion. 

'  Not  zackly  dead  ;  but  de  ole  'oman  was  mity  bad  o5*  dis  momin'.' 

'  Bress  de  Lord  ! '  ejaculated  the  sorrowing  husband ;  and  with  a 
desperate  hitch  at  his  inexpressibles,  he  started  for  Thunderbolt 

'  Whar  you  goin'  in  sich  a  hurry  ? '  demanded  one  of  his  firiends. 

*  Ole  Jinny 's  a-dyin' ! '  was  the  brief  response. 

0  model  of  a  husband  !  Let  thy  speed  siid  apparent  contrition  be  a 
lesson  unto  faithless  husbands.  Clothe  his  feet  with  thy  sandals^ 
deck  his  shoulders  with  thy  wings,  0  Mercury  !  Infuse  into* his  being 
the  life  uid  vigor  vf  a  Hercules,  0  Jupiter !  and  make  the  flesh 
equal  unto  the  spirit. 

See  how  the  dust  rises  in  clouds  behind  his  flying  feet ;  listen  to  the 
]>anting8  of  his  breast;  hear  him  as  he  gasps  and  groans  like  a  Missisp 
sippi  steam-boat  in  a  race !  -The  river  is  reached ;  he  flings  himsBlf 
into  his  skifi*;  clutches  the  paddle  with  nervous  hands,  and  the  eddy- 
ing oirdes  in  his  rear  mark  ^e  oooise  of  the  lovmg  husband. 

Onward !  fmwnrd  !  is  the  cry.    The  shore  is  gained  at  la8t»  and  with 
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a  loud  '  blow,'  like  the  triumphant  scxeam  of  the  winning  boat,  Old'' 
May  springs  upon  the  bank,  and  humes  by  the  well-known  path  to  the 
negro-quartera. 

At  la^  faithful  though  erring- man,  thy  foot  is  upon  the  zemembeied 
threshold,  and  the  glad  smile  of  weloome  of  the  uxsaken  wife  will  be 
testimonjk  of  her  feigiveness.  PositiTO  are  we  that  you  would  cry 
peccavi  I  and  throw  yourself,  weeping  bitter  team  of  somw,  upon  her 
neck,  knew  you  but  &e  word  and  the  significatian  thereof.  Content 
thyself  with  the  eiqpreasive  African-Anglo-Saxon,  and  make  open  con- 
fi»sion. 

He  has  entered  the  cabin,  and  adrancing  toward  the  bed,  looks  iqwn  the 
dying  finrm  of  old  Jinny,  Alas !  there  is  no  afiection  in  the  gaze,  no 
tears  of  regxet  welling  up  in  those  eager  eyes  ;  for  he  turns  quiddy 
away  and  glances  around  the  apartment.  Every  thing  is  in  its  accus- 
tomed place*  and  he  breathes  fireely.  A  new  phase  in  his  character. 
Could  we  have  been  deceived,  and  by  such  a  man  ?  He  calls  on  his 
wife ;  but  she  has  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  hears  him  not. 
Alas !  alas !  for  poor  human  nature !  Man  is  but  mortal,  and  greater 
men  than  you,  Old  May,. served  their  royal  master  William  even  worse 
than  you  are  about  to  serve  your  dying  wife.  He  quietly  gathers  up 
every  movable  article  in  the  room  and  from  out  of  the  great  lumber- 
ing chest  that  lies  half-hid  under  the  bed,  and  places  them  in  the  cen- 
tze  of  the  room. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  speed  displayed  in  his  journey 
accounted  for;  this  the  result  of  his  anxiety  and  solicitude — his 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  poor  Jinny^s  health.  The  '  gathering '  being 
accomplished.  May  called  Wash  and  joung  Nick  to  his  side.  (These 
were  the  fruits  of  his  marriage  with  Jutny.J 

'  It  neber  shall  be  said  dat  Ole  May  did  n  t  ac'  what 's  fair  an'  honest 
with  his  own  chillen,'  said  he  ;  '  and  now,  you  Wash  and  young  Nick, 
I  'se  about  to  dervide  de  prop'ty.' 

Taking  up  the  most  valuable  article,  he  put  it  to  one  side,  saying, 
'  Dis  fur  me ! '  Picking  up  another,  he  handed  it  to  Wash,  with  a  *  Dat 
for  yon  !  Dis  fur  me !  Dat  fur  young  Nick !  Dis  fur  me  I  Dat  fiir 
yA,  Wash  I '  etc.  • 

By  ^lis  ingenious  and  scientific  method  of  division,  Old  May  realized 
one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  articles  in  number,  and  three- 
fourths  in  value. 

'  Is  you  bofe  satisfied  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Daddy,'  was  the  immediate  response. 

'  Den  put  yer  fixin's  away,  or  some  body  'U  tief  'em  fur  you.  Tou 
sees  how  I  ties  mine  up.     Wash  push  dat  ole  chist  bock  under  de  bed.' 

Meanwhile,  Jinny,  having  been  roused  from  her  sle^  by  the  noise, 
recognized  the  vmce  of  her  husband,  and  called  him  to  ner  side.  May 
oha^  the  call ;  and  as  he  passed  his  arm  beneath  the  pillow,  to  sup- 
port his  vrife's  head,  his  mistress  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
negro  preacher.  She  darted  a  severe  glance  at  May,  as  she  entered  the 
eaUn  ;  bat  observing  how  he  was  employed,  gave  him  a  kind  nod,  and 
told  him  to  tell  his  wife  that  Daddy  Abraham  and  her  mistress  had 
come. 
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*  Poor  Jinny  died  that  night;  and  Old  May,  feanng  that  — 
might  hear  ik  hif  '  deiriding '  the  epoils,  placed  all  hia  lately-aoqaiied 
-wealth  in  hia  akifi;  and  departed  for  S '  between  two  daya.* 

Sal  waa  eaaily  conaoled  and  more  than  compeoHated  for  one  oi^'s 
desertian,  by  the  ketdiiefii  and  oaliooes  which  formed  a  partioiL  of  the 
•legacy/ 

And  to  crown  their  happinen,  being  no  longer  oonaideied  a  bigamist, 
Hay  was,  after  a  doe  lapse  of  time,  reinstated  as  a  deacon  of  hife 
ehmch. 


POOE    BLANCHE. 


L 

Do  thej  pan  thee^  poor  Blakchx,  with  a  g^ce  of  disdam, 
The  play-mates  onoe  gayest  when  group^  bj  thy  side, 

Ere  Childhood  had  learned  its  free  smiles  to  restrain, 
Or  Friendship  been  shamed  by  the  lessons  of  Pride? 


At  chnrch,  as  at  school,  do  they  nestle  apart. 
And  eye  thee,  forlorn,  ¥rith  oontemptaous  aire? 

Becanse  thy  meek  brow  flaunts  no  manrel  of  art, 
And  tliy  limbs  are  leas  graced  by  the  silk-wonn  than  thdn? 


Yet  be  not  cast  down  by  the  spumings  of  scorn, 
Let  them  spring  from  the  goldenest  sptendora  of  earth ; 

For  of  all  the  poor  pridelings  that  evet  were  bom, 
The  poorest  is  wealth  unoompauioned  by  worth. 


The  treasores  of  Ophira  and  oceans  combined, 
Of  tbemselyee  could  nor  beauty  nor  yirtue  impart; 

His  broad  lands  expand  not  the  churrs  narrow  mind, 
Nor  his  heaped  coffers  better  his  want  of  a  heart 


In  thy  Journey  of  life,  then,  be  Patience  thy  guide^ 

Serenely  reliant,  in  temp«6t  or  calm ; 
Through  the  thorns  of  Contempt  add  the  nettles  of  pride 

She  will  lead  thy  chafed  soul  to  her  gardens  of  balm. 


There,  lapped  in  lush  blossoms  of  heart's-eaae  at  las^ 
Thou  wilt  fbel  not  the  wounds  that  erewhile  were  so  sore  ; 

But,  smiling,  look  back  o*er  the  rugged  ways  pas^ 
And  gather  fresh  strength  for  e'en  roughs  before.  w.  r.  r 

^^-ror<;  1854. 
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STANZAS 


*  «HB     OSAta     WITSSmlTK       THB     rLOWim     VADBVK 


WiTHEBDro  t  ere  tiie  golden  summer  go, 
Aye,  before  *the  moif^r  fills  bk  hand ; ' 

Fading,  iisidlngl  wherefore  haste  ye  so  ? 
Te  that  deck  the  smiling,  ihiitfhl  land: 

Herbage  green — gay  flowers  I 

While  we  tread  this  carpet,  freshly  spread, 
Stoop  to  dally  with  its  thick-sown  genu^ 

Sinks  &e  wayy  yerdore,  dull  and  dead, 
Dioop  the  lullied  blossoms  down  their  stems : 
FragUe,  transient  flowem  t 

Beings  fiur  and  bright^  who  loond  ns  hoyer 
In  earth's  light  uncertain,  half  a  shade  1 

Scares  your  lovelinesB  our  eyes  discover, 
Ere  from  our  home-bowers  ve  swiftly  Me : 
Vfhj  so  like  the  flowers  ? 

With  the  bahhy  breathing  of  their  spring, 

Innocent  of  iU,  some  flit  away; 
Softly  borne  by  pitying  angel's  wing, 

Ear  from  earth's  chill  ain  or  aoorehing  ray: 

Heavenly-nurtured  flowers  1 

In  the  midst  of  Life's  unclouded  splendor, 
OtheiB  stricken,  without  warmng,  &11 ; 

Stalwart  man,  or  woman  sweet  and  tender, 
Come  and  strew  upon  their  heavy  pall 

Mooniftil  yew — pale  flowers  I 

Gamers  frill  in  Autumn's  tranquil  weather, 
Goigeous  hues  light  up  the  woodland  scene ; 

But  the  grass  and  flowers  lie  dead  together 
O'er  the  mounds  that  Summer  saw  so  green  — 
Over  other  flowers ! 

ICantle  pure  for  all  the  landscape  weaving, 

Hldeth  Winter  all  that  fiOls  or  fiides; 
Withered  grass  in  shinmg  crystal  leaving, 

Mimic  flowem  along  its  prisoned  blades^ 

Gokl  and  scentless  flowen ! 

Thusi  whQe  from  our  saddened  pathway  frtdeth 
One  and  other,  in  their  mom  or  noon, 

Or  when  eve  the  forward  pron)ect  shadeth. 
Either  lot  may  be  indeed  a  boon ; 

Early  taken,  still  the  perfbme  lingers, 
Wafted  from  the  crushed  and  fiJlen  leaves^ 
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Liter,  Automn^B  oonsecnttixig  fingers 

Take  our  treajsures ;  last,  Uie  urn  reoeiTefl^ 
Holding  both  oar  jojousneas  and  woe 

In  its  keeping,  e'en  as  Winter's  snow 

Holds  the  boned  flowers  I      ^ 

Soon  our  yaniahed  flowers  will  re&waken, 

Xoftier,  lasting  beauty  with  them  bom  ; 
Ne*er  again  hj  ruthless  wild  winds  shaken, 

Ne'er  in  di^mess^  mourning  for  the  mom  : 
Ever-living  flowers ! 


HABFANG,     DBMI-TBANS-ATLANTIC. 

The  only  fitting  emblem  of  the  ocean  is  etemitT.  Wiih  noihingelae 
can  "we  oompaie  it,  in  mysteiy  and  immensity.  To  the  hmnan  mind, 
they  both  are  equal,  fi>r  each  is  symbol  of  the  other.  -  The  gnndesl 
riTer  rolling  through  the  earth,  is  but  the  stream  of  time,  losiDg  itself 
within  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  greatest  continents,  however  vast, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  illimitable  ocean,  seem  but  the  shores  of 
time. 

For  a  few  days,  the  voyager  at  sea  realizes  not  the  greatness  of  tht 
ocean.  The  first  few  hours,  indeed,  have  sunk  the  shores  ficom  og^t ; 
the  last  tall  spire  has  vanished ;  the  veiy  cloud  that  crowned  the  city 
has  faded  into  air.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  world  of  waters ;  but  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  meets  many  vessels  homeward-bound,  and  sees  their 
men,'  with  eager  eyes,  straining  their  sight  to  catch  the  view  of  the  land 
he  lately  left.  Around  him  still  are  land-birds,  which  sometimes  sit 
upon  the  shrouds,  to  rest  their  weary  wings,  then  wend  their  way  in 
swifhiess  and  in  strength  to  shore  again.  His  hand  is  yet  warm  with 
the  parting  pressure  of  his  friends.  His  heart  is  puloiig  quick  with 
reeent  memories,  and  for  a-while  he  feels  '  how  slow  his  soul  sails  on. 
how  swift  his  ship.' 

But  when  for  many  days,  the  swift  ship  speeding  on,  brings  milj 
round  us  still  the  wondrous  waste  of  waters,  then  it  is  that  we  b^in  to 
fed  the  immensity  of  the  ocean;  its  stately  grandeur,  and  its  solenm 
solitude.  We  sit  for  hours  each  day  upon  the  deck,  to  watch  the  ever- 
varying  splendor  of  the  sea ;  and  to  the  soul  there  ccnne  new  thou^ts. 
so  great,  so  grand,  that  it  were  worth  the  pains  of  travel  to  have 
brought  them  forth.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  ship,  and  it  is  like  the 
meeting  of  a  brother.  A  far-off  cloud,  which  rests  upon  the  sea,  seems 
hke  a  new-discovered  continent  We  wonder  at  the  sea-birds  hovering 
ronnd  the  ship,  so  many  hundred  miles  firom  shore,  and  ever  on  the 
wing,  but  weary  never.  Surely  they  have  the  '  wings  of  the  moming,' 
that  they  can  so  extend  their  ffight, '  and  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea.' 
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To-day  we  did  not  see  a  single  ship,  bat  toward  night,  we  shipped  a 
devil  of  a  sea. 

For  there  was  a  storm.  The  great  ocean  was  like  a  giant,  mad  with 
passion.  He  lashed  himself,  and  heat  his  breast ;  foamed  with  anger, 
and  swelled  with  rage  ;  and  his  awful  voice  was  that  of  an  angry  god. 
But  when  the  storm  of  passion  passed,  for  hours  and  hours  he  moaned 
and  sobbed  like  a  repentant  souL 

Sitting  to-day  with  Fehx,  in  the  '  smoking-room '  of  the  ship,  discuss- 
ing politics  and  pimches,  we  hear  from  a  small  waiter  the  dry,  <  A 
whale !  —  a  whale ! '  Up  we  rush  on  deck,  as  usual,  just  too  late  to 
see  him  ;  for  his  whale-ship,  after  his  first  appearance,  went  down,  for 
divers  reasons,  and  was  no  more  seen.  We  return  and  find  the  waiter 
missing,  and  also  the  punches,  and  we  suspect  a  '  sell.'  I  advise  the 
small  waiter  that  aether  such  performance  will  give  him  some  new 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  '  whaling ; '  and  Felix,  returning  with  two  more 
toddies,  curses  him  for  a  confounded  son  of  a  sea-cook. 

'  I  wonder,'  quoth  Felix,  who  swallowed  his  indignation  with  hie 
toddy,  '  if  these  inhabitants  of  the  sea  have  any  language,  or  other 
means  of  communication  with  each  other  ?  '  '  Oh  !  certainly,'  said  I ; 
*  in  fact,  I  fancy  they  are  much  as  we  are.  Give  me  a  '  light,*  and  III 
tell  you.' 

All  the  big  fish  and  small  firy  lately  met  in  convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  conduct  of  the  ocean,  and  also  of  mankind  in  general.. 
The  Whale  waa  exrofficio  President*  and  fixrni  *hia  greatness,  might  be 
termed  the  Prince  of  Whales.  He  opened  the  convention  l^  stating 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech  ;  he  would  take  up  as  little  room 
and  be  no  longer  than  possible.  The  Shark  whispered  to  the  Sword- 
fish  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Whale  to  be  much  longer,  for  he 
was  eighty  feet  now ;  m  his  opinion  he  only  wanted  a  chance  to  spout, 
and  he  considered  him  a  regular  old  blower.  The  Whale  continued 
that,  notwithstanding  his  great  size,  (he  might  add  tears,)  he  was  not 
exempt  from  sufienng.  He  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  man;  he 
would  say  lampooned ;  not  that  he  would  pun  upon  the  use  made  of 
his  fat,  as  he  &A  not  wish  to  make  light  of  such  a  matter.  He  had 
been  harpooned,  at  least.  Man  was  sarcastic  toward  hiiili,  and  his 
shafts  were  sharp  and  pointed.  Some  of  his  fellow-whales  had  been 
very  much  cut  up,  and  exceedingly  tried.  He  had  lately  learned  that 
a  substitute  for  ou  had  been  invented,  which  mi^t  lessen  the  persecu- 
tion of  whales ;  but  he  feared  it  was  all  gas.  The  Whale  alluded  to  a 
haipbon  which  had  lately  hit  him  ;  it  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  feared  had  a^cted  him  deeply.  Here  his  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and .  he  sat  down,  (on  the  Shark,)  amid  a  general 
blubber. 

The  Shark  rose  with  some  difficulty,  and  remarked  that  the  tail  of 
the  Whale  had  moved  him ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  striking.  His  own 
situation  was  far  fi:om  pleasant.  He  was  by  profeasion  a  lawyer,  and 
he  flattered  himself  one  of  the  deep  kind  ;  but  business  was  bad,  and  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  in  a  few  pupils.  He  had  lately  presented  a  fine 
opening  for  a  young  man  who  fell  over-boaid,  but  was  afterward 
obliged  to  reject  his  suit  as  indigestible.    Unless  he  had  more  cases,  he 
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should  leave  the  law,  aad  opeu  as  a  dentist,  aa  he  was  well  aoquainted 
with  the  art  of  aettiiig  teeth.  He  then  held  up  one  fin,  as  a  flignal  that 
he  had  finished. 

The  Sea-Seipent  did  not  wish  to  intnide  upon  the  convention,  as  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  properly  belonged  to  the  fish-tribe  or  not,  and 
he  would  not  appear  officious.  All  he  adced  was,  not  to  Kb  claased  wi^ 
the  Eel,  whom  he  considered  a  slippery  character.  Lately,  he  was 
quietly  passing  a  certain  species  of  the  eel,  when  happening  just  to 
touch*  him,  he  had  been  so  dbocked  that  he  had  hardly  reoorered.  The 
Eel  hastily  rose  and  said  that  he  was  electrified  at  ^ese  lemaiks.  It 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  Serpent  was  more  than  half-seasKiver,  and 
if  he  was  not  careful,  would  get  himself  into  a  regular  coil.  As  for  his 
being  '  a  slippery  character,'  he  thanked  Neptune  he  did  n't  belong  to 
such  a  scaly  set  as  the  Serpent.  The  Whale  called  the  Bel  to  order, 
and  the  Eel  called  the  Wbale  a  confounded  old  swell-head,  and  was 
then  put  out  of  the  convention. 

The  Turtle  was  snaring  fixxm  a  slight  indisposition.  He  was  walk- 
ing ashore,  a  short  time  since,  when  he  met  a  party  of  jolly  sailors. 
The  re^t  was  that  he  was'  laid  fiat  on  his  back,  and  was  unable  to 
move  for  some  time,  and  since  he  had  not  felt  as  lively  as  usual. 
There  was  one  thing  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention :  he  prided  himself  upon  the  purity  of  his  political  principles ; 
he  was  tiie  alderman's  best  friend.  The  Shaik  had  lately  ixisolied  him 
by  calling  him  '  regular  old  hard-shell.'  Here  the  Shark  interrupted 
him,  by  asking  if  that  was  not  his  co/se  ?  The  Turtle  replied  that  he 
should  say  nothing  more  at  present,  but  should  have  something  to  lay 
before  the  next  meeting.  The  Shark,  contemptuously, '  Yes,  a  few  egg& 
probably.' 

The  Porpoise  did  not  exactly  understand  the  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion, nor  whether  all  the  members  were  present.  The  Secretary  should 
call  the  roll.  The  Wbale  called  him  to  order,  and  was  sorry  to  see  him 
reeling  about  in  that  disgraceful  condition.  His  motion  was  entirely  oat 
of  order,  and  he  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  get  up  a  revolution. 
The  Porpoise  assured  the  convention  that  his  movements  proceeded 
entirely  htaa  the  motion  of  the  waves,  but  still  he  would  waive  his 
motion. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  fiom  aome 
of  the  small  fry,  the  Oyster,  Lobster,  and  oth^cs,  who,  if  not  ^e  '  bone 
and  sinew'  of  the  tribe,  were  at  least  the  Muscles.  The  Oyster  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  case,  which  was  a  hard  one.  He  was  continually  in 
trouble,  and  always  in  some  stew  or  broil.  He  had  fiiznily  troubles 
also  ;  his  half>farother  the  01am  wa&  a  disgrace  tp  the  fiunily,  always 
in  liquor,  and  generally  considered  a  '  squirt.'  Some  of  his  &mily  vrere 
very  lazy,  and  spent  most  of  ^eir  time  in  their  beds.  There  had  heexi 
also  some  rakes  among  them,  creating  a  great  disturbance.  He  was 
most  respectable  himself :  his  father  was  quite  distinguished,  and  his 
maternal  ancestor  was  '  Mother-of-pearl.'  He  went  in  for  fais  own 
rights,  and  did  not  care  whether  the  rest  got  theirs  or  not.  (The  Jew- 
Fish  reraazked  that  '  dat  vosh  very  shelfieh.')  The  Oyster  continued  : 
there  was  one  of  his  neighbors  — *he  would  not  call  any  names  —  who 
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was  very  surly  and  crabbed ;  tbat  he  was  a  one-sided  individual,  and 
no  one  approved  of  his  motions.  The  Crab  protested  against  this 
abuse,  and  said  that  the  rest  took  advantage  of  him  because  he  Vas 
'soft' 

Here  the  Cod-Fish  entered,  and  apologized  for  his  lateness,  as  he  had 
been  visiting  a  school.  He  thought  the  Whale  was  badly  off,  since  men 
took  his  oil  to  make  lights  of.  His  own  case  was  the  reverse  of  this ; 
they  took  his  lights,  (and  liver  too,  for  that  matter,)  to  make  oil  of. 
This  might  be  very  good  for  consumption,  but  it  was  confounded  bad  for 
him.  The  most  alarming  kind  he  had  ever  heard  of  was  the  consump- 
tion of  ood-£sh.  It  might  be  very  good  fun  for  men  to  cut  him  open 
and  salt  him,  but  to  hang  him  up  afterward,  was  rather  too  dry  a  joke. 
The  Herring  said  that  there  had  been  a  disposition  manifested  to  play 
tricks  of  th^  kind  in  his  school,  and  that  lately  some  of  his  companions 
had  been  badly  smoked. 

The  Shad,  too,  in  his  spring  migrations  up  the  rivers,  had  been  greatly 
persecuted,  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Men  had 
greatly  nettled  him,  and  had  nearly  driven  him  insane.  He  was  not 
a  superstitious  fish,  but  a  most  imlucky  day  to  him  was  fiy-day .  How- 
ever, he  thought  his  enemies  had  suiBered  somewhat  in  the  warfare, 
and  had  found  his  tail,  at  least,  a  regular  bony-part.  (The  Flat-fish 
was  not  particularly  flattering  in  reply  to  the  Shad  ;  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  his  remarks.) 

The  Salmon,  also,  had  his  troubles.  He  was  an  aristocrat,  not  of 
the  cod-fish  kiod  either,  and  did  not  associate  much  with  the  small-fry. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  travel,  and,  in  summer,  went  up  the 
inland  rivers,  and  took  his  family  to  the  Springs  and  the  Falls.  '  He 
had  been  lately  much  afflicted  and  grossly  maltreated  at  the  South. 
Passing  up  the  Savannah  River,  his  funily  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  infamous  kidnappers,  and  some  of  his  children  had  been 
*  hooked.'  It  was  his  intention  to  inform  Uncles  Tom  and  Sam  of  this 
outrage,  and  the  Union  would  be  dissolved  immediately.  Here  there 
was  a  regular  row  among  the  small-fry.  The  Trout  called  tbe  Salmon 
a  Northern  fish,  with  Northern  principles,  who  had  no  business  poking 
his  nose  up  Southern  rivers.  He  considered  the  story  of  the  Salmon 
aU  gammon,  and  got  up  for  political  effect.  He  was  a  small  fish  him- 
self, but  any  insults  to  his  native  streams  he  would  not  brook.  The 
Flying-Fish  flew  into  a  tremendous  passion,  and  appealed  to  the  Black- 
Aih  if  he  was  not  as  well  treated  as  any  whi^  bait.  The  Blackfish 
modestly  thanked  Neptune  that,  though  his  back  was  black,  his  belly 
was  white.  Just  then  there  was  a  great  disturbance,  also,  among  sun- 
dry others  of  the  small-fry,  who  had  evidently  been  drinking.  There 
was  a  lot  of  Suckers  who  were  very  much  inebriated ;  and  one  small 
fish  sung,  at  the  top  of  his  gills,  that  he  was  '  a  jolly  old  Sole  ; '  and 

amid  the  general  row,  there  was  such  a  din  and  noise  that Felix 

and  I  concluded*it  was  the  ship's  dinner-gong,  as  indeed  it  was. 

Every  day,  after  dinner,  we  used  to  smoke  our  quiet  segars  in  the 
afler-part  of  the  ship,  and  watch  the  sweUing  waves.  Back  of  us,  ioj 
miles  we  can  trace  Uie  ship's  white  track  marked  in  foam.    It  seems 
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like  our  oixm  way  in  life,  and  we  can  see  its  many  windings,  tonungB, 
and»deviati(niB  from  the  straight  course.  It  is  the  past  alone.  Before 
us  yet  are  mi.  ts  and  uncertainty ;  clouds,  perhaps,  and  storms. 

Beautiful,  at  sea,  indeed,  is  sun-set,  when  the  waves  are  turned  to 
molten  gold.  Later,  the  moon-heams  lie  across  the  stretch  of  waters, 
like  great  bars  of  nlver.  Morning,  noon,  and  erening,  the  glories  of 
the  sea  are  ever-yarying  but  ever  grand. 

Far  away  in  the  west,  we  can  see  the  peaks  of  Utopia  through  the 
purple  clouds,  hathed  with  the  setting  sun-light.  Far  across  the  wa- 
ters steal  upon  our  senses  the  sweetness  of  its  spices  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers.  Thither  let  us  hasten,  0  my  Felix !  And  there,  far 
from  these  storm-tossed  seas,  these  whirlwinds  of  passions,  these  ship- 
wrecks of  the  soul,  let  our  heads  silver  in  quiet  happiness,  and  peace, 
and  rest. 


lines:      'kiss      me 


BT     A.   rZ.OTD     r»AZBK« 


*  Kiss  me  1  *  said  an  artless  child, 

■  Tossing  her  sunny  curls  aside, 
And  clasping  then,  with  dimpled  armss 
A  youthful  mother's  neck  with  pride : 

*  KLsB  mel '  she  said, '  my  mother,  now,' 

As  though  unseen  electric  chords 
"Were  charged  with  eloquence  of  love,    • 
Which  might  not  breathe  or  speak  in  words. 


*  KiRs  me ! '  said  a  maiden  fair, 

As  she  twined,  with  a  graceful  hand, 
Her  parting  lover's  raven  locks, 
Ere  he  sped  to  a  faroif  land : 
'  Kiss  me  I '  she  said,  in  sweetest  tone, 

*  And  leave  thy  truest  love  with  me ; 
My  heart  shall  blend  its  own  with  thine. 
And  bring  them  both  unchanged  to  thee.' 


*  Kiss  me  1 '  said  a  dying  boy, 

As  a  tear  strayed  down  liis  pallid  check. 
And  nearer  drew  his  sister's  ear, 
To  catch  that  voice,  so  soft  and  weal^: 

*  KiflS  me  I '  he  said,  *  I  'm  dying  now, 

As  fade  the  sun-set  hues  of  even; 
But  sister,  I  will  watch  for  thee, 
And  meet  thoe  at  the  gates  of  heaven  I ' 
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THE      OLD      GRAY      HA&PER. 

Thx  bolted  knight  and  the  baron  bold 

Are  gone  to  primeval  duet^ 
And  the  ^ent  aepulchre*B  arms  infold 
Their- stalwart  {orma,  and  the  knell  hath  told 
That  ushered  theur  souls  into  centdries  old, 

With  a  fervent  faith  and  trost 

Their  hearts  are  still  in  the  starless  gTave, 

And  hushed  is  their  anxious  beat ; 
They  mouldered  alike  with  the  serf  and  the  dave; 
The  noble^  the  beautiful,  valiant,  and  brave, 
The  arm  of  the  wairior,  heart  of  the  knave^ 

Are  mould  at  the  passer's  feet. 

The  harp  is  mute  in  the  festal  hall, 

The  jovial  roundelay; 
Ko  warriors  arm  at  the  warder's  call, 
And  the  owl  and  the  bat  hold  their  carnival 
Where  the  ivy  creeps  o'er  the  cold,  dank  wall, . 

With  its  rumed  turret  gray. 

A  bat  flies  in  and  a  bat  flies  out^ 

And,  sighing,  the  wind  doth  moan ; 
It  rustles  those  <£rk'green  leaves  about ; 
In  the  place  of  the  revel  and  wassail  rout, 
The  troubadour's  song,  and  the  meny  shout, 

We  hear  but  its  voice  alone. 

It  seems  to  sigh  for  thexlays  of  old, 

And  mourn  o'er  the  years  departed, 
As  some  old  harper  that,  chill  and  cold, 
Still  telleth  a  tale  of  the  barons  bold, 
fierce  as  the  sea,  and  as  uncontrolled. 

The  fearless  and  lion-hearted. 

How  gladly  his  hand  o'er  his  harp  he  flings, 

With  a  nunstrelsy  rich  and  golden  1 
Where  the  yule-log  flickered  he  sitteth  and  sings; 
He  toucheth  his  hup,  with  ita  unseen  strings^ 
And  bright-winged  thoughts  from  the  past  he  brings, 

DeiMi  y eaiS)  long  past  and  olden. 

The  old  gray  minstrel  that  dwolleth  here. 

Through  many  long  years  hath  qpoken 
Of  the  lady  lair,  when  the  crystal  tear 
Hath  iallen,  a  jewel,  beside  the  bier 
Of  him  whom  she  treasured  with  hope  and  fear, 

Lest  the  cord  of  her  love  be  broken. 

And  still  he  sitteth,  and  still  he  sings 

With  a  minstrelsy  rich  and  golden ; 
Where  the  yule-log  flickered  he  sitteth  and  dng9; 
He  toucheth  his  harp  with  its  unseen  strings^ 
And  bright-winged  thoughts  from  the  past  he  brings, 

Dei^  yean)  long  past  and  olden.  Ioibda. 
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WxLL  and  wisely  waa  the  pr^aration  of  tliis  compTehensiye  and  Tiluable 
work  committed  to  the  hands  of  ProfeBSor  Lonofbllow.  Himsdf  a  poet  of 
wide  renown,  an  accompli&hed  achoUur,  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  which  he  writes  and  speaks  with  a  perfection  rardj 
attained  by  an  EngliBhman  or  an  American ;  of  severe  and  delicate  taste, 
and  a  Ioyo  of  research  that  no  difficulty  can  daunt,  he  was  the  man  of  all 
others  who  should  have  been  chosen  to  accomplish  the  task  of  whidi  he  has 
so  nobly  acquitted  himsolC  Mr.  Longfellow  has  certainly  very  many  of  the 
qualities  which  enter  into  the  'standard'  of  a  true  poet,  as  described  bj 
Alfonso  db  Bakna,  tiie  old  Spanish  Jew,  whom  he  quotes  in  hJs  prefitce : 
for  '  discreetly  and  correctly  he  can  create  and  arrange,  and  compose  and 
polish,  and  scan  and  measure  feet,  and  pauses,  and  rhymes,  and  8;^lable8 ; ' 
he  has  *  a  noble  and  ready  invention,  elevated  and  pure  discretion,  sound  and 
steady  judgment ; '  he  has  *  seen,  and  heard,  and  read  many  and  diversboob 
and  writings; '  and  what  is  more,  he  has  the  skill  and  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing all  this  rich  and  various  knowledge  to  the  best  acoount 

In  the  volume  before  us.  Professor  Longfellow  has  brought  togeth^,  in 
a  compact  and  convenient  form,  as  large  an  amoimt  as  possible  of  those 
English  translations  which  are  scattered  through  many  volumes,  and  axe  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader.  In  doing  this,  he  has  treated  the  sulgect 
historically  rather  than  critically.  '  The  materials  have  in  consequence,'  he 
remarks,  'been  arranged  according  to  their  dates;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  literary  history  of  the  various  countries  as  complete  as  these  materials 
and  the  limits  of  a  smgle  volume  would  allow,  an  author  of  no  great  note 
has  sometimes  been  admitted,  or  a  poem  which  a  severer  taste  would  have 
ezduded.  The  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  collection,  rather  than  as  a  sdec- 
tion ;  and  in  judging  any  author,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  transLations 
do  not  always  preserve  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  ori^nal,  but  often 
resemble  soldiers  moving  onward  when  the  music  has  ceased,  and  time  is 
only  measured  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.'  The  languages  from  which  the 
transUtions  in  this  volume  are  presented  are  ten.  They  embrace  the  six 
Gothic  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe — Anglo-^zon,  Icelandic,  Dani^ 
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Swedish,  Qerman,  and  Dutch ;  and  th»  four  Latin  hmguagesof  the  South  of 
Europe — French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  '  In  order,*  modestly 
remarks  the  editor,  'to  make  the  work  fulfil  entirely  the  promise  of  its  title, 
the  Celtic  and  Sdayonic,  as  likewise  the  Turkish  and  Romaic,  should  haye 
been  introduced ;  but  with  these  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  I  therefore  leave 
them  to  some  other  hand,  hoping  that  ere  long  a  volume  may  be  added  to 
this,  which  shall  ^embrace  all  the  remaining  European  tongues.'  A  large 
portion  of  the  biographical  dcetches  prefixed  to  the  translations  are  awarded 
to  Professor  C.  G.  Felton,  and  admirably  succinct  and  comprehenave  they  are. 
If  this  acknowledgment  includes  a  like  proportion  of  the  critical  *  Introduc- 
tions,' we  may  well  say  of  the  two  learned  professors,  ^Par  nobileJratrumJ 
Our  dog's-eared  pages  in  this  fruitfiil  volume  are  '  thick  as  lemes  in  Yallam- 
broea : '  a  few  selections  we  make,  |^  not  *  without  stint'  Of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  we  may  say  that  we  have  never  yet  encountered  a  single  example 
of  it  that  we  could  recal  long  after  perusal.  Yet  we  defer  to  the  better 
judgment  of  Professor  LoNorELLow,  who  hopes  that  the  specimens  here 
given  'may  lead  many  to  the  study  of  that  venerable  language.  Through 
such  gate-ways,  it  is  true,  they  will  pass  into  no  gay  palace  of  song ;  but 
among  the  dark  chambers  and  mouldering  walls  of  an  old  national  literature, 
all  weather-stained  and  in  ruins.  They  will  find,  however,  venerable  names 
rooorded  on  those  walls,  and  inscriptions  worth  the  trouble  of  deciphering.' 
Chaeun  a  $on  goUt:  meanwhile,  leaving  Beowolf,  Csdmon,  King  Alfbsd, 
and  the  like,  to  those  who  affect  them,  we  come  down  to  a  period  a  littie 
farther  this  side  of  the  great  Freshet,  personally  regretting  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  poet  of  that  remote  era  who  could  write  half  so 
good  a  poem  as  the  *Saga  of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor,'  or  'The  Village  Black- 
smith.' The  German  muse  is  well  and  liberally  represented.  We  subjoin 
a  few  examples,  not  because  they  will  be  new  to  all  our  readers,  but  for  the 
reason  that  we  desire  to  secure  their  preservation  in  these  pages.  From 
Vox  Salis,  whose  poems  are  characterized  by  a  soft  melancholy  and  deep 
feeling,  and  whose  genius  resembles  that  of  IIattbisson,  we  quote  the 
^Sang  of  the  Silent  Land: ' 

<IxTO  the  Silent  Land! 
Ah  1  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 
Clouds  in  the  eyeniuff  sk^  more  darkly  jgather, 
And  shattered  wrecks  ue  thicker  on  the  strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand, 
Thither,  oh!  tbiiher: 
Into  the  Silent  Land? 

<Into  the  Silent  Land! 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection  I    Tender  mominff-yisions 

Of  beauteous  souls !    The  future's  ple<^  and  bend ! 

Who  in  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand. 

Shall  bcAr  hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 

<OLand!  OLand! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted. 

The  mildest  herald,  by  our  fate  allotted. 

Beckons,  and  with  iuTerted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  ns  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  f' 
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To  our  oonoeption,  Ublahd  is  among  the  mort  nrnmcd^  tender,  and 
ptiQietio  of  aU  the  Gennan  poete  whose  Teraes  haTe  come  In  our  waj. 
There  is  one  brief 'poem  of  his,  Qf  we  are  not  wrong  m  attribnting  it  to  Ids 
pen,)  which  we  are  sorrj  not  to  see  in  nded  in  the  present  ooDeckMn.  It 
nmsasMows: 

'Swm  SAblMitli  of  the jreurl 


»win  BAbtwta  or  tii«  year  i 
Th J  eTening  lights  oeoaj ; 
Thy  pujrtlDg  sieps  methioka  I  hear 


St 


iteal  ftt>m  the  woild  awaj. 

'  Amidst  thy  silent  bowers 

T  is  sad  jet  sweet  to  dwell. 
Where  fidhog  leares  and  tadmg  flowers 
Around  ns  hreatfae  'fiuEeweUl' 

'  A  deep  and  crii^n  stneak 
)  The  dring  ieares  disclose, 

1  At  on  CoMunuption't  waning  cheek 

*Mid  ruin  Uooma  tks  rote. 

*  The  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decay, 
Of  fair  and  early-faaing  things, 
Too  exquisite  to  stay. 

'  Of  loves  that  are  no  more ; 

Of  flowers  whose  bloom  has  fled; 
Of  &reweUs  wept  upon  the  shore ; 
Of  fiiends  estranged  or  dead. 

'  Of  aU  that  now  may  seem 

To  memory's  teanbl  eye 
The  yanishea  raptures  or  a  dream. 

O'er  which  we  gaie  and  sigh! ' 

Very  characteriBtic  both  of  the  heart  and  the  style  of  this  lovable  author 
are  the  lines,  *  On  the  Death  of  a  Gauntry  Clergymen,^  a  simple  tribute  to 
a  departed  friend,  whose  counterpart  is  in  our  mind  as  we  write: 

*  Ir  in  departed  souls  the  jMwer  remain 
These  earthly  scenes  to  yisit  once  again, 
Not  in  the  mght  thy  yisit  wilt  thou  make. 
When  only  sorrowing  and  longing  wake. 
No  1  in  some  summer  mominff*s  ught  serene. 
When  not  a  doud  upon  the  bkj  is  seen ; 
When  high  the  golden  harvest  rears  its  head. 
All  interspersed  with  flowers  of  blue  and  red. 
Thou,  as  of  yore,  around  the  fields  wilt  walk. 
Greeting  the  reapers  with  mild,  firiendly  talk.' 

Many  years  ago  '  The  Paeaage^  was  translated  for  the  Enicksbbocob; 
but  it  was  less  felicitously  rendered  than  in  the  present  version,  which  wo 
'  Bubjdn : 

*  Haitt  a  y;ear  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave; 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock  and  river. 

I  'Then  in  this  same  boat  beside, 

Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried : 
^  One  with  all  a  fkther's  truth, 

P  One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 
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'One  OB  earth  in  ftil6DoewToiigfat» 
And  his  gnre  in  nlenoe  Bought; 
But  the  yoanger,  brighter  fonn, 
Paeied  in  batOe  and  m  Btorm. 

*So  whene'er  I  turn  mj  eye 
Beck  opon  the  days  gone  bj, 
%  Saddening  thoof^ta  of  firioida  oome  o'er  me, 

Friends  tha4  doiod  their  ooorse  before  me. 

'  But  what  binds  as  friend  to  friend. 
But  that  aool  with  aoni  oan  blend  ? 
SooMike  were  those  hours  of  yore ; 
Let  OS  walk  in  soul  onoe  more. 

<  Take,  0  boat-man.  thfioe  thy  fee — 
Take.  I  gire  it  willingly ; 
For,  inY&ble  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  bare  Grossed  with  me.' 

If  the  reader  would  partake  of  the  ^irit  which  animaies  those  who  in 
battle  'dare  to  do  or  die,'  let  him  peruse  *  BJmkei'i  BalQ  describing  the 
battle  of  Katzbach,  from  the  Qerman  of  Adolt  Lvnwio  Follen,  a  brother 
of  Ghablbs  Foludt,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  originally  translated  for  this  Magazine  bj  Professor  Fxlton.  It  has  the 
dash  of  bayonets,  tbe  whizssing  and  roaring  of  bnllets  and  balls,  'the  noise 
of  the  obtains  and  the  shontmg,'  and  all  under  the  similitude  of  a  balL 
We  could  wish  that  Hr.  Loxgitbllow  had  made  one  or  two  brief  selections 
from  the  prose  of  Father  Abraham  a  Sanota  Olaba,  in  the  translations  of 
the  late  lamented  Dariel  Sbtkoub,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Ehickbb- 
bockkb,  to  which  he  refers.  There  were  yery  quaint  and  Germanic,  and  on 
occasion  extremely  effective  and  pathetic  passages,  in  those  papers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  quoted,  as  beuing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Jebext  Tatlob  : 

'I  ssnc  to  see  in  fimcr,  holy  Baohomius  in  the  wflderaees,  where  he  chose  him  & 
dweOinji^  among  hollow  clefts  of  rock,  which  abode  consisted  in  nanght  but  four  crooked 
posts,  with  a  transparent  oorering  of  dried  boughs.  And  he,  when  wearied  with  sing- 
mg  psalms,  resortmg  to  labor,  lest  the  Old  Serpent  should  catch  him  unemployed,  and 
wearing  rude  coTennga  of  thatch,  sits  by  a  rock,  wfaerefrom  flow  forth  ailyer  reins  of 
water,  which  make  a  pleasiDg  murmur  in  their  crystel  descent,  while  around  him  on 
the  green  boughs  play  the  biras  of  the  forest,  who,  with  their  natural  cadences,  and  the 
cie^«ounding  flutes  of  their  throats,  joining  pUno  eharo.  transform  the  wood  into  a 
concert:  and  the  agilft  deer,  the  bleating  hana,  the  ohirpmff  insects  are  his  constant 
oompamona,  unharmed  and  unharming,  all  which  furnishes  nim  with  solace  and  con- 
tentment. Bat  it  seemeth  to  me  that  our  deront  hermit  delighteth  himself  more 
espeeiaUy  in  the  echo  which  sends  him  back  his  loud  sighs  and  petitions,  as  when  the 
holy  anchorite  cries, '  0  merciful  Cnusr  1 '  the  echo,  that  unembodied  thie%  steals  away 
the  words  and  returns  them  back  to  hfan.  But  is  he  too  sorely  tempted,  and  doth  he 
ezehum,  in  holy  impatienoe,  <  0  thou  accursed  devil  1 '  the  echo  lays  aside  its  derout 
buigaage,  and  sounds  back  to  him, '  Thou  accursed  deril  1 '  In  a  word,  as  a  man  treats 
E<^o,  so  does  Echo  treat  him. 

<  Now,  God  is  just  like  this  voioe  of  the  woods ;  for  it  is  an  unquestioned  truth  that, 
as  we  demean  ourselves  toward  Qon,  so  he  demeaneth  himself  toward  us.' 

We  can 't  say  that  we  greatiy  fimcy  the  piece  of  yerse  quoted  from  Father 
Abraham;  nor  for  that  matter,  does  the  editor  who  dtes  it  It  has  been 
often  said  that  the  Butch  have  'no  poetry  in  their  souls.'  Not  so:  for 
example,  read  the  following,  which  not  only  evinces  a  poetical  eye,  but  the 
true  geodal,  genuine  KmoKBBBOCKEB  benevolence  of  feeling,  and  simple  good* 
neas  of  heart    It  is  from  a  ^Wint&r  EMninfs  SmygJ  by  Tollbns,  b  Rotter- 
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dam  bard,  of  the  time  of  1T78.  Perluipg  we  are  the  more  impressed  with  it 
on  this  snowy,  rainy,  blustering  January  night,  than  we  sliould  be  had  we 
read  it  imder  other  drcumstanoes : 

*  Ths  storm-windB  blow  both  aharp  and  acre, 

The  cold  is  bitter  rude ; 
Thank  HaATix  t  with  blaidng  ooals  and  wood,      • 

We  sit  in  comfort  here  t 
The  trees,  as  whitest  down,  are  white, 

The  riTer  hard  as  lead ; 
Sweet  mistress,  why  this  blank  to-night? 
There  'spanch  so  warm  and  wine  so  oright, 

And  sheltering  roof  and  bread- 

'  And  if  a  friend  should  pass  this  way, 

We  give  him  flesh  and  fish,  \ 

And  sometimes  game  adorns  the  dish ; 

It  chances  as  u  mav. 
And  ereiy  birth-day  lestiTal 

Som^  extra  tarts  appei^ ; 
An  extra  glass  of  wine  for  all ; 
While  to  the  child,  or  great  or  small. 

We  drink  the  happy  year, 

'Poor  beggars,  all  the  citr  through. 

That  wander  1  — pity  knows 
That  if  it  rains,  or  haus,  or  snows, 

No  difference  H  is  to  jou.  * 

Your  children's  birth-days  come — no  throng 

Of  friends  approach  your  door; 
'T  is  a  long  suffering,  sad  as  long ; 
Nofiretowann — to  dieer,  no  song — 

No  presents  for  the  poor. 

'  And  should  not  we  far  better  b& 
We,  fiir  more  blest  than  they  r 
.  Our  winter-hearth  is  bright  and  gay: 
Our  wine-cups  full  and  free.        # 
And  we  were  wrought  in  finer  mou^l. 

And  made  of  purer  clar : 
Gon's  holy  eyes,  that  all  behold. 
Chose  for  our  garments  gems  and  gold, 
And  made  them  rags  msplay. 

'X?— better  I?    Oh  I  would 'twere  so! 

I  am  perplexed,  in  sooth ; 
I  wish,  I  wish  you 'd  speak  the  truth : 

You  do  not  speak  it — no  I 
Who  knows?  —  I  know  not — but  that  rest, 

That 's  pieced  and  patched  all  through,    - 
Hay  wrap  a  Terr  honest  breast, 
Of  CTil  purged,  dt  good  possessed. 

Generous,  and  just,  and  true. 

*  And  can  it  be?    Indeed  it  can. 

That  I  so  favored  stand. 
And  he,  the  o£bpring  of  God*s  hand, 

A  poor,  deserted  man. 
And  then  I  sit  to  muse.  I  sit 

The  riddle  to  unraTef ; 
I  strain  my  thoughts,  I  tax  my  wit: 
The.  less  my  thoughts  can  compass  it» 

The  more  they  toil  and  trareL 

<  And  thus,  and  thus  alone  I  see. 

When  poring  o*er  and  o*er, 
That  loan  oiw  unto  ihepooTf 
Mvt  not  thspoor  tomt: 
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•  That  having  more  than  I  require. 

That  more  I  'm  bound  to  spread, 
Qire  from  mj  hearth  a  spark  of  fire. 
Drops  from  mr  cop^  and  feed  desire 
With  morsels  ofmj  bread' 

*  4-nd  thus  I  fonnd  that  scattering  roaod 

Blessings  on  mortal  track. 
The  riddte  ceased  m j  brains  to  ra^, ' 

And  my  torn  heart  grew  sonnd. 
The  storm-winds  blow  both  sharp  and  sere, 

The  oold  is  bitter  rade. 
Come,  beggar,  come,  our  garments  bear, 
A  portion  of  our  dwelling  share, 

A  morsel  of  our  food* 

'  List  I  boTB  and  girls  I  — the  hour  is  late, 

There  s  some  one  at  the  door ; 
Bun,  little  ones — the  man  is  poor — 

Who  first  unlocks  the  gate  f 
What  do  I  hear?    Bun  fSst !  —  nw  fast ! 

What  do  I  hear  so  sad? 
'T  is  a  poor  mother  in  the  blast, 
TrembBng  —  I  heard  her  as  she  passed  ^ 

And  weeping  o'er  her  lad. 

*  1  thank  thee,  Boimoa  of  ereiy  bliss, 

For  ereiy  bliss  I  know ; 
I  thank  thee  thou  didst  train  me  so, 
t    To  learn  Tht  ynj  in  this : 
That,  wishing  ffood  and  doing  good, 

Is  laboring,  Lord,  with  Thu  ; 
That  chsritj  is  gratitude. 
And  pietj,  best  understood, 

A  sweet  humanity.* 

The  French  department  Is  weD  filled,  and  very  Yarious;  but  sare  th( 
annexed  passage  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  we  most  needs  pass  it  bj, 
oar  notice  haying  akeady  exceeded  our  prescribed  limits.  Oar  exoeptian  is 
a  littie  satirical  fragment  from  Mxbmot,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
a  lirely  fimcy,  much  wit,  and  an  exceedingly  epigrammatic  style.  If '  Firiar 
Lubm '  ever  out-lived  the  influence  of  it,  he  was  a  lucky' man : 

' TogaUop off  to  town  post-haste. 
So  oft.  the  tunes  I  cannot  tell ; 
To  do  Tile  deed,  nor  feel  diwraced — 
Friar  Lxtbin  will  do  it  well. 

<Bnt  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That  *s  a  pious  Christian  deed  — 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

<  To  mingle,  with  a  knowing  smUe, 

The  goods  of  others  with  his  ofv*n. 
And  leaye  you  without  cross  or  pile, 
Friar  Lubxn  stands  alone. 

'  To  say  'tis  yours  is  all  in  Tain, 

If  once  he  lays  his  finger  to  it; 
For  as  to  giring  back  again. 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it 

'  With  flattering  words  and  gentle  tone. 
To  woo  and  win  some  gmleless  maid, 
Cunninff  pander  need  you  none — 
FriarliUBiN  knows  the  trade. 
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'Load  pFMoheth  he  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it ; 
Tour  dog  may  drink  it — but  not  he, 

Friar  Lvms  oannot  do  it' 

The  departments  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry  are  ample  in  qoantitf  and 
quality.  Among  the  specimens  in  the  first,  we  remaik  the  noble,  solemn 
poem  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  by  Jobob  ICankqitb,  rendered  familiir  by 
the  exquisite  translation  of  Longfkixow,  and  '  The  Life  qf  the  Blmei^^  by 
Bryamt,  from  PoHCB  DE  Lbon.  Apropos  of  this  last :  is  the  measure  or  tiie 
melody  of  the  fifth  yerse  amended  by  the  suhstitution  of '  numerout  soond* 
for  *  modulated  sound?*  We  haye  become  so  accustomed  to  the  litter 
rendering,  that  it  almost  irks  us  to  see  it  displaced  by  any  other.  We  ire 
well  pleased  to  find  that  the  pages  of  this  Magasdne  haye  fiimished  so  miny 
gems  to  this  collection,  credited,  when  anonymous,  to  the  Esicksbbocob 
itself^  and  when  otherwise,  assigned  to  the  distinguished  writers  fromw^om 
we  receiyed  them.  To  conclude :  the  yolume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  por- 
trait of  ScHiLLEiii  a  handsome  yignette  title-page,  and  is  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  a  copious  alphabetically-arranged  *  Index  of  Authors.' 


Tm  Thbatrzcal  JouRmr-WoitK  and  Anbodotical  RaooLLBcnoifS  of  Sol.  Skith, 
Gomedian^ttomey-at-Law,  etc  With  a  Portrait  <^  the  Author.  In  one  Tolmne : 
pp.  254.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  PmasoN. 

This  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  second  seyen  years  of  the  author's 
professional  Mfe,  together  with  sketches  of  yarious  adyenture  in  after-years. 
It  is  simply,  unpretendingly  written,  in  goodSnglish,  and  abounds  in  amuse* 
ment  We  foresee  and  predict  for  tibe  little  yolume  a  yery  large  sale.  It  is 
of  tiiat  class  of  works  which  you  can  take  up,  read  a  chapter,  complete  in 
itself  and  again  renew  it  when  occanon  may  serye,  with  entire  certainty  as 
to  a  renewal  of  your  delight  Mr.  Smith,  as  an  actor  and  as  a  mao,  was 
always  extremely  popular  at  the  South  and  West  He  is  an  upright,  manly 
man,  and  approyes  himself  as  such  in  yery  many  passages  of  his  yery  enter- 
taining work.  But  we  shall  be  doinghim  better  Justice  by  permitting  him 
to  speak  for  himself,  than  by  any  elaborate  comments  upon  his  performance. 
The  following  laughable  story  we  haye  heard  told  before,  but  neyer  half  so 
weU  as  '  Old  Sol  '  tells  it  himself : 

'  Thsbb  lired  in  Macon  a  dandified  individual,  whom  we  will  call  Jsncs.  This  indi- 
vidual  had  a  tolerably  favorable  opinion  of  his  personal  appearance.  His  fingers  were 
hooped  with  rings,  and  his  shirt-bosom  was  decKed  with  a  magnificent  breasi>pin ;  coat, 
hat,  Test,  and  boots  were  made  ezacUr  to  fit ;  he  wore  kid  gloves  of  remarkable  white- 
ness; his  hair  was  oiled  and  dressed  m  the  latest  and  best  style;  and  to  complete  his 
killing  appearance,  he  sported  an  enormous  pair  of  real  wkU£«rs  /  Of  these  whiskers, 
Jbkxs  was  as  proud  as  a  young  cat  is  of  ner  tail  when  she  first  discorers  she  has 
one. 

'  I  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  broker's-office,  when  Jbhss  oame  in  to  inquire  the  nnce 
of  exchange  on  New-York.  He  was  invited  to  sit  down,  and  a  segar  was  offered  him. 
Conversation  turning  on  the  subject  of  buying  and  sellmg  stocks,  a  remaik  was  made 
by  a  gentleman  present  that  he  thought  no  person  should  seU  out  stock  in  snch-iind^ 
such  a  bank  at  that  time,  as  it  mwt  get  better  in  a  few  daya. 

' '  I  will  sell  any  thing  I  Ve  got,  ifl  can  make  any  thi^g  on  it,'  replied  Jama. 

*<Ohl  no^*  replied  one,  'notan^  thing;  you  wooid  n't  sell  your  flCMsiw-t  / ' 
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*A  load  langh  followed  this  dtanoe  remu^  Jsim  inmediatelT  aoswered:  'I 
would;  bat  who  woold  want  them?  Anj  person  msldxig  the  poit^sse  woald  lost 
money  br  the  operatioii,  I  'm  thinkixig.' 

< '  Well,' I  obserred,  a  woold  be  inlling  to  tske  the  speooktioD,  if  the  price  oooU  be 
made  reesonsble.'  • 

"OhI  I 'UseU 'em  diesp/ answered  Jnn^wiiildiig  si  the  geotlemenpicseiit 

'*  What  do  700  call  chew? '  I  inqaired. 

''Ill  sell  *em  for  fift^dolIan/JiirKs  answered,  pnffiog  forth  a  dond  of  smoke  aoroat 
the  eoonten  and  repeating  th&  wink. 

' '  Well  that  i$  cheap ;  and  rou  *11  sell  tout  whiskelni  for  fifty  dollars  f ' 

'Bothofthemr 
<<  Both  of  them.' 

**rUtai«tkem/   When  can  I  hare  them  ?* 
"Any  time  yoa  dioose  to  osU  for  them.' 

'  *yeiT  well  ~they  're  mine.    I  think  1  shall  double  my  money  on  them,  at  least' 
« I  took  a  biU  of  sale  as  foUows : 

''BaoBrnm  of  Bol  Surra  J^ftif  DoUan  In  ftdl  Air  my  crop  of  whiaketa,  to  be  worn  and 
takfln  «B«  of  by  me,  and  dallTend  to  hhn  whoo  called  for.  J.  Jnxs.* 

'  The  som  of  fifty  dollars  was  paid,  and  Jbku  left  the  broker's-offioe  in  high  glee, 
floorishing  fire  Central  Bank  Xa.  and  telling  all  his  acquaintances  of  the  gnatbaigain 
he  bad  made  in  the  sale  of  his  wiiiskerB. 

*  The  broker  and  his  friends  laughed  at  me  for  being  taken  in  so  nicely.  '  Nerer 
mind,'  said  I,  'let  those  Isogh  that  win;  I'll  make  a  profit  out  of  those  whisken, 
depend  on  it' 

'For  a  week  after  this,  whenerer  I  met  Jbxxs^  he  asked  me  when  I  intended  lo  call 
for  my  whiskers  ? 

' '  rni  let  rou  know  when  I  want  them.' was  always  my  answer.  '  Take  good  care  of 
them ;  oil  tnem  occasionally ;  I  shsll  call  for  them  one  of  these  dsys.' 

'  A  splendid  ball  was  to  be  giyen.  I  ascertained  that  Jcnks  was  to  be  one  of  the 
managers — he  being  a  great  udiea'-man,  (on  account  of  his  whiskers,  I  suppose,) 
and  tt  occorred  io  me  that  before  the  ball  took  place,  I  might  as  well  call  for  my 
whiskers. 

'  One  morning,  I  met  Jams  in  a  barber'sHriiop.  He  wss  adoniiing  before  a  laige 
mirror,  and  combing  up  my  whiskers  at  a  deril  of  a  rate. 

"Ah  1  there  you  are,  old  fellow,' said  he,  speaking  to  my  reflection  through  the  glass. 
'  Come  for  your  whiskers.  1  suppose? ' 

'  *  Oh  I  no  hurry,'  I  replied,  as  I  sat  down  for  a  share. 

* '  Always  ready,  you  knowj'  he  answered,  giTixig  a  &ial  tie  to  his  crsTat 

'  <  Come  to  think  of  itw'  I  said,  musingly,  as  the  barber  began  to  put  the  lather  on  my 
faoe^  'periia])s  now  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  another;  you  may  sit  down  and  let  the 
barber  try  his  hand  at  the  whiskers.' 

' '  Tou  could  n*t  wait  until  to-mont>w,  could  you  ?  *  he  asked,  hesitstingly.  <  There 's 
a  haU  to-ai|[^t,  you  know ' 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  with  a  dean  fi^e ;  at  all  CTents,  I 
don't  eee  any  reason  why  you  should  expect  to  wear  my  whiskers  to  that  ball;  so  sit 
down.' 

'He  nther  sulkily  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  cheeks  were  in  a  perfect  foam 
oC  lather.  The  bartier  flourished  his  rasor,  and  was  about  to  commence  operations, 
when  I  soddenly  ekamq^i  my  n^nd, 

"Stop^Mr.  Barber,Usaid;  '  you  need  n't  shaTeoifthose  whiskers  Just  yet'  So  he 
qoietlT  pat  up  his  razor,  while  Jams  started  up  from  the  chair  in  something  rery  much 
rcsemonng  a  passkm. 

"This  is  trifling!'  he  exclaimed.  'Ton  hare  claimed  your  whiskers— take 
them.' 

"I  belieire  a  man  has  a  riffhito  do  as  he  pleases  wifli  his  own  property,'  I  remarked, 
and  left  Jnna  washing  his  fice. 

'  At  dinner  that  day,  the  conyemSion  tamed  upon  the  whisker  sffiur.  It  seems  the 
whole  town  hsd  got  wind  of  it,  and  Jmrxs  could  not'  walk  the  streets  without  the 
remark  beingcontmually  made  by  the  boys, '  Ihtre^oesikemanwthMSortwhitbers/' 
And  they  hui  grown  to  an  immense  sue,  for  he  dazed  not  trim  them.  In  shor^  I 
became  eonyinoed  Jmna  was  waituig  yeiy  impatiently  for  me  to  assert  my  rights  in 
tfie  property.  It  hsppened  that  seyeral  of  the  party  were  sitting  opposite  me  at  dinner, 
who  were  present  when  the  singokr  bargain  was  msde,  and  they  dl  urged  me  to  tahe 
ike  wiiafare  that  yery  day.and  thos  compel  Jams  to  go  to  the  ball  whiskeriess,  or  stay 
niliome.  lagreed  with  them  it  am  about  time  to  rm«ny  crop,  and  promised  that  if 
they  woidd  aU  meet  me  at  the  broker's-shop,  where  the  panAaae  bad  been  made,  I 
wookliiMikAaodlon  jOTnthateveiang^sAerhshaddiaMedfiirthebaU.   AUpn> 
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mised  to  be  present  at  the  proposed  tihamng  operation  in  the  broker's-ofBoe,  and  I  sent 
for  Jkkkb  and  the  barber.  On  the  appearance  of  Jkhks,  it  was  evident  he  was  mnah 
vexed  at  the  sudden  call  upon  him,  ana  his  vexation  was  oeriainlj  not  lessened  when  he 
saw  the  broker's-offioe  wss  filled  to  overflowing  bj  spectators  anxious  to  bdidd  the 
barb&rous  proceeding. 

<<Gome»  DC  in  a  huny/  be.said,  as  he  took  a  seat  and  leaned  his  head  against  the 
counter  for  supporti '  I  can 't  stay  here  long :  several  Udies  are  waiting  for  me  to  escort 
them  to  the  bi5l7 

"True,  veiy  true  —  jou  are  one  of  the  managers^  I  recoUeet  Mr.  Barber,  don't 
detain  the  eentleman ;  go  to  work  at  once.* 

'  The  lathering  was  soon  over,  and  with  about  three  strokes  of  the  rasor,  <m»  ode  ^ 
hitfaoe  wu  de^rifoed  of  its  omamsfU. 

*  ^Come^  come,*  said  Jbnks,  ' push  ahead ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  let  the  gentle* 
man  have  his  whiskers ;  he  is  impatient.* 

' '  Not  at  all,*  I  replied  coolly,  HL  *m  in  no  sort  of  a  horr^,  myself;  and  now  I  think 
of  it^  as  your  time  must  be  precious  at  this  particular  tune,  several  ladies  being  ia 
waitmg  for  you  to  escort  them  to  the  balL  I  Mlieve  J'U  not  tale  the  otker  uhitker  to- 
niqhtP 

^  A  loud  laugh  from  the  by-standers,  and  a  glance  in  the  mirror,  caused  Jma  to  open 
his  eves  to  the  ludicrous  appearance  he  cut  with  a  single  whisker,  and  he  began  to 
insist  upon  my  taking  the  wKole  qf  nw  property  /  But  ell  would  n*t  da  I  had  a  rifht 
to  take  it  when  I  chose;  Iwu  not  obuaed  to  take  all  at  onee;  and  I  tAoee  to  take  bat 
hi^  at  that  particular  period ;  indeed  I  intimated  to  him  very  plainly  that  I  wss  not 
gomg  to  be  a  very  hard  creditor:  and  that  if  he  '  behaved  hmisel^'  perhaps  I  shoold 
never  call  for  the  balance  of  what  he  owed  me  I 

'  When  JxNKs  became  convinced  I  was  determined  not  to  take  the  remaining  whisker, 
he  began,  amid  the  loudly-expressed  mirth  of  the  crowd,  to  propose  terms  c^  compnv- 


mlse — first  offering  me  ten  dollars,  then  twenty,  thirty^  forfy — fifty  I  to  take  ofi^the 
remaining  whisker.  I  said  firmly^  'My  dear  Sir,  there  is  no  use  talking;  I  insist  oo 
your  wearing  that  whisker  for  me  for  a  month  or  two.* 

'  *  What  will  you  take  for  the  whiskers  ? '  he  at  length  asked-  '  Won't  yon  sell  them 
back  to  me  ?  * 

'  ^  Ah  I '  replied  I, '  now  you  begin  to  talk  as  a  business  man  should.  Yes,  I  bonght 
them  on  speculation ;  1-11  sell  them  if  I  can  obtain  a  good  price.'       • 

*  ♦  What  is  your  price?  * 

' '  One  hundred  aollars !  —  must  double  my  money ! ' 

<<  Nothing  less  r 

' '  Not  a  tarthing  less ;  and  I  *m  not  anxious  to  sell  even  at  that  price.* 

*  *  Well,  I  '11  take  them,*  he  ^aned,  '  there  *8  your  money,  and  here,  barber,  share 
off  this  d— d  infernal  whisker  m  less  than  no  time ;  I  shall  be  late  at  the  balL'  * 

Mr.  Smith  records  some  unrehearsed  effects  in  the  play  of  *Piearro,^  as 
produced  by  his  company  in  Georgia.  The  *  real  lire  Indians  *  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  to  perfection : 

' '  PiZABBO '  was  one  of  our  most  popular  stock-plays.  My  brother  Lbm*8  Boua  wss 
his  best  tragic  character ;  when  dressed  for  the  part,  he  looied  every  inch  an  Indian 
chiefl  At  Columbus  we  produced  this  trsgedy  tnth  real  Indians /or  the  Fennian 
army.  The  effect  was  very  striking,  but  there  were  some  unrehearsed  effects  not  set 
dow^  in  the  bills.  I  had  bargained  with  a  chief  for  twenty-four  Creek  Indians,  (to  far- 
nish  their  own  bows,  arrows,  and  tomahawks,)  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  a  glass  of  whis- 
key. Unfortunately  for  the  entire  success  of  the  performance,  the  whiskey  was  paid, 
and  drank,  in  advance,  causing  a  great  degree  of  exhilaration  among  our  new  eiq>&. 
They  were  ranged  at  tne  back  of  the  theatre  building,  in  an  open  lo^  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  act;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  second,  they  were  mar- 
shaled into  the  back-dooi;  and  posted  upon  the  stage  behind  the  scenes.  The  entrance 
of  BoLLA.  was  the  signal  for  a '  shout  *  by  the  company,  carpenters,  and  soene-shiilsn : 
the  Indians,  supposmg  their  time  had  come^  raisea  such  a  yell  as  X  am  sure  bad  never 
before  been  heu^  inskle  of  a  theatre.  This  out-bcuvt  being  quelled,  the  scene  between 
Alonzo,  Coba,  and  the  Peruvian  chief  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  its  termination 
uninterrupted ;  but  when  the  scene  changed  to  the  *  Temple  of  the  Sun,*  fUaoloaing  the 
troops  of  KOLLA,  (his  '  brave  associates,  partners  of  his  toil,  his  feelings,  and  hia  ftme,'  i 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  stage  in  battle  array,  the  plaudits  of  l£e  audience  were 
answered  by  whoeps  and  yells  that  might  be,  and  no  doubt  were  heard  a  noile  ofil 
Order  being  partialhr  restored,  Bolla  admssed  his  army,  and  was  greeted  with  another 
series  of  shouts  ana  yells,  even  louder  than  those  which  had  preceded.  Now  oame 
m^tiim  to  take  part  m  the  unique  performance.  As  High-Priest  <f  the  Sun,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  half-a-dozen  virgins,  and  as  many  priests,  with  measured  step^  timed  to  alow 
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menoed  the  '  Inroeation  ip  the  Sod/  Before  the  time  for  the  Joininff  in  of  the  cliorus, 
I  found  I  was  not  entirel7  alone  in  m j  ungiofif.  A  hamming  sound,  at  first  low  and 
monrafiil,  and  rising  gradual! j  ioforU^  greet^  mj  ear ;  and  when  our  choms  (/tJ  joir 
in  the  strain,  it  was  quite  orerpowered  by  the  rising  storm  of  forfUtimo  sounds  which 
were  issuincr  fh>m  the  stentorian  lunn  of  the  savages;  in  short,  iU  htdians  tBereprf- 
paring  for  battle,  bj  executing,  in  their  most  approTed  style,  the  Creek  '  War-Song 
and  Dance  1 '  To  attempt  stopping  them,  we  found  would  be  a  vain  task ;  so  that  aflej- 
a  monnent  or  two  of  hesitation,  the  yirgins  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  dressing- 
rooms,  where  they  carefully  locked  themselres  in.  The  King,  Rolla,  and  Obako  stood 
their  ground,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Indians 
kept  up  their  sonff  and  war-oance  for  ftiirhalf-an-hour,  performing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feats  erer  euibited  on  a  stage,  in  their  excitement  soUping  King  Ataliba,  (tak- 
ing off  his  wie,)  demolishing  the  altar,  and  burning  up  the  Sun  I  As  for  Lkm  and  I, 
(BoLLA  and  the  High-PriesO  we  joined  in  with  them,  and  danced  until  the  persnira- 
tioQ  fiurly  rolled  from  our  Ixraies  m  large  streams,  the  savages  all  the  time  flourisning 
their  tomahawks  and  knives  around  our  heads^  and  periorming  other  little  plavful 
antics  not  by  any  means  agreeable  or  desirable.  At  las^  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  tiresome  as  it  proceeded,  an  order  was  given  to  d^vp  Ue 
curtain*  This  stroke  of  policy  did  not  stop  the  ceremonies,  which  proceeded  without 
intermission  until  the  savages  had  finished  their  song  and  dance,  when  each  receiving 
his  promised  half-dollar,  they  consented  to  leave  the  house,  and  our  play  prooeeded 
without  them.  Next  night,  the  same  troupe  came  to  the  theatre,  and  wantea  to  assint 
in  the  performance  of  *  Hacbbth,'  but  I  most  positively  declined  their  'valuable  aid.',' 

What  a  terrific  picture  is  given  in  the  following  of  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  on  board  a  steam-boat  in  the  Mississippi  River : 

*0s  the  sixteenth,  we  reSmbsrked  on  the  'Ohio,'  and  off  we  steered  for  Cincinnati. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scenes  witnessed  on  this  boat  — 
the  diolera  raging !  Nevertheless  I  will  briefly  notice  a  few  incidents.  After  supper, 
the  second  day  out,  I  counted  ei^fhi  atrdrtahUt,  surrounded  by  persons  playing  the  game 
of  '  brag ! '  At  the  same  time  persons  were  scattered  around  the  floor,  and  i  n  the  state- 
rooms, ^;roaning,  complaining,  beseeching  for  assistance  —  dying  with  the  cholera ! 
In  one  mstance,  I  saw  a  man  fkll  fh>m  his  chair  in  a  fit,  clenching  bis  cards  in  his 
hands,  and  die  in  a  few  minutes  1  Another  fell  back  on  the  floor  from  the  card-table, 
was  taken  up  senseless,  and  carried  to  his  state-room,  where  he  lingered  until  the  next 
daj,  and  then  died,'  having  in  the  interim  made  his  will,  disposing  of  a  very  large  pro- 
pertr  in  Virginia.  This  last  one  I  became  slightly  acquainted  with,  and  rendered  oin 
all  tlie  assistance  I  could.  Just  before  he  died,  we  put  him  into  a  warm  bath,  which 
seemed  to  relieve  him  very  much.  When  we  laid  him  on  his  mattress,  he  looked  up  ih 
my  fiiee  and  asked : 

*  *  What  is  your  real  opinion,  Mr.  Smith  ?    Will  I  get  over  this  ? ' 

'I  answered,  'Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  will;  you  are  evidently  much  better.' 
This  was  my  most  candid  opinion. 

"  I  am  glad  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  he  responded  faintly,  looking  up  mU> 
my  face  with  a  smile :  and  with  that  smile  on  his  noe  he  almost  instantly  ceased 
breathing!' 

Mr.  Smtth  and  his  companj  gave  a  veiy  carious  entertainment,  in  a  very 
curious  way,  at  a  place  called  *•  Bean's  Station,'  in  East-Tennessee : 

*  It  soon  became  noised  about  that  we  were  '  show-folk/  and  a  very  strong  request 
waa  made  by  thecitixens  of  the  little  settlement  that  we  should  five  a  performance  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hotel  or  tavern.  We  acceded  to  the  request  after  considerable  per- 
soasioiK  and  quite  a  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  collected  about  the  house 
jurt  before  dark. 

'Bemembering  the  difficulty  I  had  experienced  on  a  similar  occasion,  many^years 
previmialy,  as  rdated  in  my  <  Apprenticeship,'  when  we  were  obliged  to  use  potatoes 
Knr  eaodle-stidcsy  I  made  inquiry  of  our  lanolord  as  to  the  manner  of  lighiirkg  the  room 
fat  the  intended  performance.  The  reader  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  say  that 
neiUur  a  candle  or  lamp  could  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood  I    Of  course  we  expected 


domoinVic  dark.    The  crowd  agreed  to  this  nem.  eon.^  and  I  here  record  the  fact  that 
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we  ^Te  an  entertainment 
mosic,  in  total  «*— ' '    " 


sntertainment  oonaBtingr  of  Bongfl^  dneti»  gecitatkmg,  and  mstnuneDtal 

, ;  darhMts!    The  perfonnanoe  appeared  to  take  well  with  the  audienoe. 

the  applause  bein^  liberallj  showered  upon  us.  At  the  close^  I  dismissed  my  *  patroos* 
with  the  assurance  that  we  chai^ged  nothing  ibr  our  aerrioea  pn  that  occasion,  whidi 
seemed  to  please  them  more  than  eren  the  'entertainment'  which  had  drawn  them 
to&;ether,  three  tremendous  cheers  being  Tolnntarilj  giren  for  the '  show-folk,'  as  the 
deugfated  Bean  Stationers  groped  their  way  to  the  mor,  and  the  tired  traTeUera  ftlt 
their  ways  to  their  seTeru  aormitories.  Next  morning,  we  found  thai  oor  hotel 
expenses  had  been  settled  by  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  Tillage,  iHio  bad 
been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  entertainment  and  we  wended  onr  way  towaid  the 
Korth-Garolina  Warm  Springs.' 


We  have  a  dim  ];ecollection  of  seeing  an  account  of  the  following 
eholy  incident  at  the  time  of  its  oociurence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  those 
cases  which  should  'give  pause '  to  juries  and  judges,  yfhxsk  deci^^  xspm 
eyidenoe  which  is  merely  circumstantial : 

<  On  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  Korember  I  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Ber. 
Mr.  JoHKsoN,  conTicted  of  murdering  his  wife's  sister,  a  child  about  twelre  years  of 
age,  by  hanging  her  on  a  haekbnry  tree,  fiis  guilt  appeared  undoubted,  although  tte 
eridenoe  was  ul  eircfangUwtiaL  On  the  gallows  he  seemed  quite  unconcerned.  He 
had  eyidently  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  all  intercessions  to  the  legislature  on  his  behdf 
for  a  pardon  haying  prored  unavailing.  His  wife,  who  was  mainly  inatramentai  io 
pqpring  his  guilty  was  on  the  gallows  with  him,  and  seemed  anxious  that  her  husband 
should  forgiye  her  before  he  suffered.  The  poor  man^  whose  hands  were  fiut  tied,  eoold 
not  embrace  his  wife,  but  allowed  her  to  embrace  hm,  and  speared  rather  pleased 
when  she  got  througn  with  her  caresses.  Mr.  Johmbon  was  then  asked  if  be  nsd  any 
thing  to  say  before  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ?  He  turned  and  looked 
around  on  the  crowd  and  said  mildly, '  I  have  nothing  to  say,  exoept  that  I  hope  all  of 


you.  my  friends,  who  came  to  see  this  sight,  when  your  time  comes  to  die,  may  be  as 
reaar  to  meet  your  God  as  /  am.  I  die  imnoomt.*  In  less  than  a  minute  after  these 
words  were  uttered,  his  body  was  hanging  a  lifeless  corpse,  and  the  people  were  return- 


ing to  their  homes,  wondering  how  any  man  —  particularh^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel — 
could  be  so  hardened  as  to  die  teith  a  Us  ftpon  aw  Upt;  lor  probably  not  one  in  that 
large  crowd  gave  credit  to  his  dying  words. 

'Header,  he  did  die  innocent  I  Fourteen  years  afterward,  a  negro  was  hong  in  Mis> 
sissippi,  who  on  the  gallows  confessed  that  he  committed  the  crime  far  which  Mr. 
JuHKSON  paid  the  temble  penalty.' 

Among  the  *  Gossipry '  of  our  last  number  was  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Allen.  Mr.  Smith  records  one  or  two  others  of  the  same 
eccentric  personage,  which  are  scarcely  less  amusing.     VaUd: 

*  Havino  paid  all  his  debts  in  Albany,  he  proceeded  to  Kew-Tork.  where  he  engaged 
in  the  Park  Theatre,  and  was  moderately  successful  in  his  slouched-hat,  broed-bucil^ 
and  short4iword  characters,  until  his  creditors— for  he  had  a  way  of  getting  in  debt 
perfectly  surprisini^  to  young  beginnera — became  somewhat  impatient  and  trouble- 
some. One  in  particular  determined  to  try  the  virtue  of  a  camataareapondendomt  and 
employed  a  weU-known  and  afterward  celebrated  constable,  i>v  the  name  of  Hats»  to 
execute  the  same  on  the  body  of  Father  Alum.  I  may  as  well  here  state  tiro  thin^: 
first,  my  hero  was.  and  is  partially  d«nfi  and  secondly,  he  has  a  way  of  speaking  wokh 
conveys  the  idea  that  he  is  always  labonng  under  the  effects  of  a  bad  eotd  in  hia  head, 
without  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  help  hixoiBelf  with.  The  reader  will  please  bear  these 
things  in  mind. 

<  Young  Hats  (he  was  thm  young)  found  Father  Aunr  on  the  Park  Theatre  steps. 
'Good  morning,'  said  he,  saluting  tae  actor  vexr  civilly,  but  speaking  in  a  Tery  toad 
voice,  for  he  knew  the  actor's  inffimity,  and  pulling  out  a  small  bit  of  paper,  '  Tour 
name  is  Allsn,  I  believe? ' 

"Tes,  ADDBsw'jACKaoD  Allbd,  at  your  service,'  replied  the  debtor,  sappoaing  the 
officer  was  an  applicant  for  a  front-seat  in  the  dre8»<nme :  '  What  cad  I  do  for  yon,  by 
fKedd  f '  continued  he,  patronizingly,  as  he  gently  tapped  the  ashes  ftom  hia  aegar. 
'  It  is  by  bedeflt,  you  aee— battle  ^ Lake  JBne^  Sir,  with  real  water— great  oqiedse ; 
fide  play — <.  we  huve  met  the  edeby,  add  they  are  ours^'  yon  kdow ;  lota  of  doble  ships, 
flagtCgods  add  sboke :  look  at  the  bill.  Sir.' 

'^'That's  Just  what  I  want  ^tm  to  do,' replied  the  officer:  'here  is  a  biUI  want  you 
to  examine,  and  here  is  a  writ  requiring  that  I  shall  take  your  foody  forthwith  before  a 
'squfre.' 
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'  It  wms  nseleBS  to  attempt  to  misonderatand  this  pkdn  ezpUnatioii ;  for  if  he  ooold 
BOi  hear  rerj  well,  he  ooiUd  tee  u  well  as  any  body,  and  it  was  equally  useless  to 
attempt  to  esoape ;  so  after  quietly  examining  the  papers,  the  beiufieiaire  of  the  ereninc 

Kre  a  ptdFor  two  more  at  his  segar,  and  then,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  intimated  thM 
understood  the  whole  a£Gur. 

"Let 's  see;  yes,  seTedty-two  dollars. ezactlr ;  cursed  ill-datured  of  by  friedd  Thob- 
80D  to  trouble  you  with  this  bnsidess :  I  idtedaed  to  pay  it  out  of  by  bedefit-b«dey  to- 
borrow :  but  deTer  bind,  step  idto  Bister  Sxason's  roob  with  be,  and  I  '11  hadd  you  the 

'  <  Certainly,  Sir,'  answered  Hats,  and  he  followed  the  defendant  into  the  theatre 
throufffa  a  pnTate-door.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  route  they  took,  but  it  is 
said  the  officer  was  led  up  and  down  numerous  steir-ways^  orer  divers  stagings,  and 
through  many  dark  passsfres  and  under-ground  Tsnlts,  until  he  was  completely  oe wild- 
ered.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  darkncSs,  he  was  requested  by  his  conductor  to  '  hold 
on  a  minute.^  '  Here 's  Bister  Sibsod's  roob,'  said  he j  '  wait  here  till  I  see  if  he  is  at 
leisure.'  The  officer  stopned  stock-still,  as  desired,  for  he  had  no  idea  which  way  to 
more,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  return  of  his  prisoner,  whose  retreating  steps  told 
him  thai  Mr.  Sim  psoir's  room  was  not  so  near  to  where  he  stood  as  he  had  supposed. 
After  waiting  for  about  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  call  the  name  of  his  prisoner  in  a 
loud  Toice.  suddenly  a  tnp-door  opened  immediately  above  his  bead,  and  looking  xtp. 
he  distinetiy  saw  Allk^b  laoe,  lit  up  with  a  most  benerolent  smile.  '  Well,'  inquired 
the  irfBoer,  *  hare  you  found  SxxpaoM  ? '  'Do,  by  friedd,  I  haTd  't  yet  foudd  that  worthy 
gedtlebad.  but  I  do  dot  despair  of  beid^able  to  beet  with  bib  sobe  tibe  this  evedidf ; 
be  so  ffood  as  to  wait  there,  by  idterestldg  friedd,  while  I  take  a  good  look  for  bib :  it  is 
bore  thad  likely  I  shall  see  hib  sobewhere  betwecd  here  add  Philadelphia,  for  whidi 
dtr  I  ab  about  ebbarkidg.' 

^'Embarking  for  Philadelphia  I '  fiercely  exclaimed  the  officer :  'no  you  do  n't  t  you 
an  rar  prisoner,  and  must  not  moTc' 

'  *Sj  dear  friedd,'  replied  Allkt.  who  had  not  heard  a  word  the  officer  had  said,  but 
saw  by  his  moTcmento  he  was  incuned  to  leave  the  place  where  he  had  located  him, 
'  Tou  M  better  dot  stir  frob  that  spot  till  sobe  of  the  labp-liffhters  arrive ;  for  if  you  dq, 
idasbnch  as  there  are  trap-doors  all  roudd  you,  jrou  '11  ful  forty  feet  or  so,  add  that 
bight  hurt  you,  you  kdow.^  The  tr^)-door  was  closed  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  next 
that  was  hea|d  of  Father  Allsv.  he  was  getting  up  an  immense  nautical  piece,  called 
'  l%e  Battle  ^  Lake  Ckamfiain*  in  Philadelphu.  I  have  never  learned  how  ttie  con- 
stable sot  out  of  the  theatnL  but  I  presume  he  was  turned  out  The  return  on  his  writ 
was,  'Executed  by  taking  m  custody  the  defendant,  who  escaned  by  misleading  me 
into  the  devil's  chuich,  and  leaving  me  to  get  out  the  best  way  I  ooukL' ' 

Mr.  Smith  iscludes  in  his  Tolnine  a  published '  Biply  to  ths  Bee,  W.  G,  EU 
lioty  of  Saint  LauU,''  who,  in  a  lecture  on  theatrical  entertainments^  had 
oondeDmed  them  as  '  fraught  with  serious  danger.'  He  accords  all  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  to  his  reyerend  antagonist,  whom  he  pronounces 
'a  good  man  and  an  exemplary  Christian ; '  but  he  nererthelesB  thus  contro- 
verts one  of  his  positions : 

'It  is  said  that  the  theatre  is  'too  exciting.'    Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  tend- 

'  but  if  for  evil, 
I  of  patriotism 
.  9  of  youth  fills 
wift  tears  of  sorrow  for  snfibring  virtue';  when' (he  cheek  burns  witlT  indignation  at 
SQCOMslbl  villainy — all  the  dUM  of  the  poet's  lancnage  and  the  actor's  power — will 
it  be  said  that  thM  aroused  feelings  are  to  be  suppiMBed,  because  they  are  'exciting?' 
So  for  from  the  amusement  of  the  theatre  being  'too  exciting '  for  the  young,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  if  the  excellent  sentimente  promulgated 
from  the  stage  could  be  more  universally  disseminated  than  they  sre.  That  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ^pit  have  their  uses,  is  not  denied ;  but  the  practical  lessons  acted  before  ' 
the  anditor  act  the  theatre,  from  the  veiy  fiMt  that  they  are  more  'exciting.'  are  more 
lasting;  and  consequently  more  useftiL  A  play  cannot  be  '  too  exciting,'  if  the  moral 
be  good,  and  the  tendency  of  the  sentiment  ennobling  to  human  nature.  Let  the  pul- 
pit therefore  confine  ita  censures  and  etrictm-es  to  immorai  stage  representations^  and 
cheriah  those  which  toad  to  refine^  ameliorste,  and  improve  sooety.' 

We  take  oar  leaTe  of  Mr.  Sioth's  Tolume,  (which  we  may  remark,  in  con- 
chmioD,  18  embellifihed  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  has  the  head  and 
feabireB  of  a  *man  of  mark,*)  with  a  word  of  adyioe  to  our  readers:  But 
it  and  read  it    It  will  richly  reward  perusal 


cn^  of  stage  representations  be  for  good^  they  cannot  be  'too  exciting ; '  but  if  for  evil, 
then  the  gentleinan  is  right  When  the  heart  throbs  with  the  feeungs  of  patriotism 
and  virtnoua  indignation  against  tyranny  and  oppression :  when  the  eye  of  youth  fills 
"'  *  "  rforsnflbring  virtue;  when  the  cheek  J  "* 
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SoomsH  SovQB,  BiiJLAos,  AMD  Pom&  Bt  Hew  Azhslib^  Aathw  of  '  The  Ingle^ide/ 
'  Oq  wi'  the  Tartan/  *  Rorer  o'  Loch-Byan/  etc  In  one  Tolnine :  pp.  216.  New 
York :  J.  S.  Bbdfiu.d. 

One'  of  the  most  natural  and  simple  yerses  in  that  channing  poem  of 
LoNGriLLOw's,  written  originallj  for  the  Enicksbbockeb,  ^  The  Village  Bbeh 
smith^  18  the  following,  which  will  be  well  remembered  by  all  onr  readers: 

<  Hsffoes  on  Snnda^  to  the  cfauioh, 
m  sits  among  hu  bojs ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preadi — 
Ei  hear$  hit  dmghlei^t  voice 
'  \yintAe  viUage  ckongr, 
tU  mahea  hi»  heart  r^foiee' 


*&' 


Now,  it  is  a  curious  thing,  that  when  we  took  up  this  beautifol  little 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Ainslie,  our  heart  was  rejoicing  at  hearing,  in  an  adjoiniBg 
apartment,  a  *  daughter's  voice,'  singing  and  playing  that  most  UUing  of  lU 
Scottish  songs,  '  The  Laird  o*  Oochpen^^  which  cwo  '  wee  folk,'  one  seren, 
the  other  three-and-arhal^  were  dancing  after  the  music,  bumping  now  and 
then  against  the  folding-doors,  and  then  cackling  in  their  glee  as  only  childreD 
can.  We  dallied  with  a  tea-spoon  agunst  the  sides  of  our  quaigh  of  01e&- 
liret,  and  read  on  and  on,  until  wo  arrived  at  the  end.  And  now  we  are 
going  to  have  *  our  say '  anent  the  book.  And  first  as  to  its  manner:  we 
recognize  the  skillful  hand  of  our  friend  'Wallt  Woson,'  of  Ponghkeepsie, 
in  the  rich  and  tasteful  binding ;  in  the  excellent  and  excellentfy-engraved 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  the  beautifully-designed  Scottish  accessories  which 
surround  it  like  a  halo,  we  recognize  the  Mabor  of  love'  of  the  Scottish 
brothers,  Wellstood.  By  the  way,  when  Mr.  Ainsldi  dropped  in  upon  us 
one  morning,  at  our  town-sanctum,  we  thought  we  never  saw  a  better  like- 
ness of  the  poet  Wobdswobth  ;  while  there  are  hundreds  in  the  dty  who 
will  see  at  once  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  portrait  also  bears  U 
Hon.  Charles  Emo,  President  of  Oolumbia  College.  But  come  we  to  the 
book. 

In  his  brief  but  felicitous  preface,  Mr.  Aiksue  remarks  that  he  has  '  long 
been  a  truant  from  the  laurelM  walks  of  literature,  and  now  in  the  autumnal 
'gloaming  of  life,  like  R^  Van  Winkle  from  his  mountain  slumber,  he  comes 
once  more  among  the  haunts  of  men,  with  antique  accoutrements  and  for- 
gotten phraseology,  to  inquire  of  wondering  old  friends  and  neighbors 
whether  this  busy  world  standi  where  it  did,  • 

<  In  his  hot  youth,  when  GioBoa  the  ThIM  was  King.* 

To  the  query,  *  Why  has  the  author  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect?  *  he 
replies,  'it  is  his  mother-tongue  —  the  language  spoken  by  Scott  and  song 
by  BmuTS.  With  its  Doric  muse  all  his  earliest  and  dearest  associations  are 
inter-twined.  Its  melodies  lulled  his  in&ncy,  and  will,  he  trusts,  contrStmte 
their  share  in  tranquilizing  his  parting  hour.  It  was  thus  the  twig  was 
bent  —  thus  the  tree  was  inclined — and  thus  must  it  evoitually  &11.'  We 
remark  a  great  improvement  in  this  volume  over  the  usual  form  of  printing 
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glofistrial  words:  they  aooompany  the  lins^  at  the  end,  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  hence  are  'all  in  your  eye'  as  you  read  on 
withqat  interruption.  We  have  space  but  for  a  few  brief  passages,  and 
must  make  our  selections  as  Tarious  as  possible,  beginning  with  a  feeling 
little  poem  entitled  '  The  Betroapeeti ' 


'When  np  fifty  years  I  look, 
Ab  je  'd  tnoe  a  leatless  brook, 
Vp  glen  and  catanet, 
Tbroogh  eome  wild  and  desert  track, 
Wifli  nere  and  there  between. 
Some  spot  of  pleasant  green ; 
Till  in  mead,  or  flowery  deU, 
laj  its  natire  crystal  welL 

•  Thus  my  wand'rinfr  ways  I  traoe^ 
To  my  spirit's  startmg-plaoe, 
When  bnm  an'  gnasy  lea 
Were  world  enou^irh  K>r  me. 
Each  blossom  on  the  wold 
Was  my  silver  and  my  gold, 
The  biroh  and  mossy  stone 
My  canopy,  my  throne  I 

'  But  the  spirit  wha  can  still  f 


The  spiing  will  be  a  rill. 
Let  ns  dam  it  as  we  will. 
And  the  din  of  busy  men 
Will  reach  the  deepest  glen. 
A  strange  exciting  noise, 
Ronsing  borhood  from  his  toys  — 
Painting,  glorions  to  behold  t 
Scenes  of  pleasure,  heaps  of  gold. 

'  Tes,  I  own  it  with  a  sigh, 
The  glitter  took  mine  eye, 
And  with  Hope — a  wily  fuide  — 
Strange  lands  and  plans  I  Ve  tried. 
Till  I^ye  found  ea(»i  sunny  height 
Take  the  color  of  the  night 
But  the  'rolling  land '  is  past ! 
I  hare  reached  the  shoro  at  last ; 


Merging 
Dari,dn 


^  calmly  to  thy  sea, 
umb  Eternity ! ' 


One  of  the  plessantest  characteristics  of  Mr.  Ainslib's  poems  is  their 
amplidiy.  He  is  contented  to  feel^  and  to  eoDpreu  what  he  feels,  in  a  man- 
ner distinguished  by  such  perfect  naturalness,  that  he  wins  upon  yon  at 
once.  If  his  heart  goes  back  to  *  Auld  Scotland,'  and  '  The  Lade  Far  Au>a\' 
he  My«  so, '  without  any  i&  or  ands :  * 

'  Whxx  I  think  on  the  lads,  an'  the  land  I  hae  left. 
An'  how  loTC  has  been  lifted,  an'  friendship  been  reft. 
How  the  hinny  o'  hope  has  been  mingled  wi'  ga'. 
Then  I  lang  for  the  um'  an'  the  lads  rar  awa'. 

'  When  I  think  o'  the  days  o'  delight  i  na'e  seen. 
When  the  sparks  o'  the  spirit  would  flash  ftae  the  e'en, 
Then  I  say  wi'  a  sigh,  as  I  think  on  them  a', 
Where  ihaU  I  find  hearts  like  the  hearts  fiur  awa'  ? 

'  When  I  think  on  the  niffhts  that  we  spent  hand  in  hand. 
When  lore  was  our  Bol(&r,  an'  friendsnip  our  band. 
This  warld  gets  dark  —  but  ilk  niffht  has  a  daw*, 
An'  I  yet  may  regoice  wi'  the  Uds  nr  awa'.' 

Bead  the  poem  on  the  yery  next  page  to  this,  '  Pm  Lkinff  Yet^  and  heed- 
fuDy  regard  the  cheerful  philosophy  with  which  it  is  informed.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain :  )fr.  Ainsub  considers  *an  inch  of  laugh  to  be  worth  an  ell  of 
moan,  in  any  state  of  the  market; '  and  he  is  right  Turn  to  '  The  Laet 
Look  o^  Hame^  on  the  seyenty-second  page,  for  something  in  a  different 
rein: 


'Babb  was  the  bum-brae. 

December's  blast  had  olawn, 
The  last  flower  was  dead. 

The  brown  leaf  had  Uwn : 
T  was  da^  in  the  deep  wood. 

Hoary  was  the  hill, 
An'  the  wind  fine  the  cauld  north 

Came  heavy  and  chill. 


'  I  had  said  Ikre-ye-weel 

To  my  kith  an'  my  kin'. 
My  bark  it  lay  ahead. 

My  cot-house  behin', 
I  had  nought  left  to  tine^ 

I  'd  a  wide  warld  to  try, 
But  my  heart  it  would  na  lift, 

*  An'  my  e'e  it  woiUd  na  diy. 
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'IlooiedUmirattiieha', 

Thronfffa  ue  mist  o*  my  teara, 
Where  the  kind  lassie  lived 

I  had  ran  wi'  for  yean, 
An'  the  braes  where  we  sal^ 

An'  the  broom-corered  nowes^ 
Took  a  hold  on  this  hearty 

I  ne'er  can  unloose. 


'  I  ba*e  wandered 


andtowecsy 


By  gar  temp 
Where  the  ongathered  s{»oe 

Scents  file  breesa  in  their  bowsn; 
Sic  scenes  I  can  leare^ 

Without  pain  or  re«ret, 
But  thai  laStlooii/Jk 

Inimr  eon  forgeL* 


Jf  yoa  don't  affect  this — hvii  if  70a  don't^  it  strikes  us  yon  kdc  that 
*  noble  entrail,  a  human  heart '  —  turn  to  page  Beventy-four,  and  mn  your 
eye  and  your  heart  over  a  little  gem  of  home-longing,  '7W  Mi  HasM  U 
Glmtugar  AgcdnJ  There  is  no  solitude  like  Uie  solitude  of  a  peat  aod 
strange  city ;  and  this,  it  is  plain  to  see,  our  poet  felt,  when  he  penned  these 
lines  in  'Edinbro*  Toun,'  fiir  away  from  the  home  of  his  young  years : 

*  I  We  been  within  yoor  ha'a, 
Where  music  swells  an'  &'&, 

Through  many  a  sweet  new  strain ; 
Butjg[i'e  me  the  hamdy  things 
My  nndly  mither  sings  — 

Take  me  hame  to  Glenlngar  again. 


TouB  big  town  is  braw. 

Ye  're  kind  to  me  an'  a' 
An'  try  aye  to  make  me  feel  fiun ; 

But  my  heart  it  winna  flit 

Frae  our  auld  water-fit  — 
Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again. 

'  I  ha'e  been  to  your  shore. 
Where  the  big  billows  roar, 

An'  shi}^  baud  awa'  to  the  main ; 
But  gi'e  me  the  shady  pool, 
Was  on  simmer  e'en  sse  cool  — 

Tske  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again. 


<  Tour  winning  words  an'  arts, 
Kay  be  sproutings  o'  yoor  heuU^ 

But  to  me  tney  seem  hollow  and  riis , 
At,  sadly  I  can  see, 
Tnere  's  nathing  here  for  me — 

Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again.' 


From  a  collection  of  songs,  ballads,  etc,  under  the  general  bead  of  *  ii  P^ 
grimage  to  the  Landof  BumSy  we  take  the  subjoined,  which  must  dose  oar 
quotations.  It  is  addressed  *  To  an  Old  Flame:  *  a  matron  who  in  etily 
days  had  '  ta'en  his  youthful  fancy : ' 


'  It  was  you,  KiasTT,  you 
First  touched  this  heart  I  trow. 
Took  my  stomach  frae  my  food. 
Put  the  devil  in  my  blood, 
Made  my  doings  out  0'  season. 
Made  my  thinkings  out  o'  reason ; 
It  was  you,  Kibstt,  las& 
Brought  the  Jzkqlcb  to  this  pass. 

'Bat  when  anuust  dementit, 
My  sair  heart  got  rentit ; 
On !  what  happy  days  we  'd  then, 
'Mang  the  hazefs  o'  yon  glen  t 
Aft  by  bonny  Inrine  side. 
We  ha'e  lain,  rowed  in  a  plaid, 
Frae  the  settle  0'  the  night, 
To  the  income  o'  the  li^t. 


'  An'  EnsTT.  lass,  I  see. 
By  the  twinkle  o'  thy  e'e. 
An'  Kibstt,  faith  I  fin', 
Br  a  something  here  within. 
That  though  ye 'ye  ta'en  aniiher, 
An'  though  ye  be  a  mither, 
There 's  an  ember  in  us  ^et 
That  might  kindle,  were  it  ni 

*  Then  fiffe-ye-weel,  my  fisur  ane, 
An'  fare-ye-weel,  my  rare  ane, 
I  ance  thought,  my  bonny  leddy. 
Thy  bairns  would  ca't  me  daddy: 
But  that  braw  day's  gane  by. 
Sae  happy  may  ye  lie, 
An'  canfy  may  ye  be 
Wi'  the  man  that  should  been  mei' 


Something  in  the  'Land  of  Bubns'  must  have  imbued  our  bard  with  his 
spirit ;  for  assuredly  the  foregoing  is  singularly  like  some  of  *  ranting  Bosk's 
rollicking  rhymes.*  There  is  one  thing  that  will  forcibly  strike  the  reader 
of  this  volume ;  and  that  is,  the  naturalness,  the  entire  appropriateMss  of 
the  author's  similes*  In  the  ^May  Washing,''  for  example,  where  the  two 
'sonsie  *  Scottish  lasses  are  treading  out  the  clothes  in  a  tub  by  the  bun- 
side,  where  '  the  waters  croon,*  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  com- 
parison of  their  ikh*  limbs  to  the  smooth-whiteness  of  'peeled  willows T 
But  'tune's  up,*  and  our  page  is  fuIL 
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Pones  BT  AucB  Cabbt.    In  one  Tolume  of  Three  Hondred  and  Kinetjr-Nine  PagOk 
Boston :  TidnroB  akd  Folds.  . 

Tex  nstera  Gabet,  the  gifted  poetical  writers  of  the  West,  have  made 
their  names  current  '  in  months  of  wisest  censure.'  For  masculine  grasp 
of  mind,  and  the  power  of  winging  a  sustained  flight,  perhaps  the  general 
rerdict  is,  that  Phgebb  Garkt  excels  her  sister ;  hut  to  our  conception,  Aucb 
Gabet,  in  tender  conceits,  accurate  ohserration,  and  felicitous  description 
of  nature,  and  in  the  musical  flow  of  her  Terse,  is  no  whit  behind  her  elder 
'  aster  of  song.'  The  compact  and  capacious  TOlume  before  us  wUl  confirm 
the  justice  of  this  praise.  It  has  nearly  an  hundred  and  fiflj  separate  poems, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  although  we  haTe  not  read  them  all,  we  haTC  not 
found  an  indifferent  piece  in  any  that  we  haTe  found  leisure  to  peruse.  We 
hare  already  deTOted  so  much  space  to  poetical  extracts  in  this  department, 
that  we  mnst  limit  our  selections  fnmi  the  present  Tolume,  which  reaches  us 
last  of  aO.  From  a  small  collection  of  '  Annuariei '  we  take  these  touching 
thoughts  of  the  dead,  as  connected  with  the  aspects  of  outward  nature: 


'  lAimnro  and  listening  ibr  the  &11 

Of  his  dear  stop,  the  oold  moon  shines 
Betimes  scroae  the  sonthern  hall. 

And  the  black  shadows  of  the  vines 
O'erbiow  the  mooldj  walls,  and  lie 

Heavy  along  the  winding  waUcs  — 
Where  oft  we  set,  in  Hays  gone  by, 

Streaked  ladygrsss  and  fiolly-hocks. 

'  Within  a  stooe's-throw  seems  the  skj 

Against  the  faded  woods  to  bend, 
Jnst  as  of  old  the  oom-flelds  He ; 

Bnt  we,  oh !  we  are  chimged,  m  j  friend  I 
fSaao^  last  I  saw  these  maples  fiide. 

The  locusts  in  the  burial-«ronnd 
Hare  wrapt  their  melanchofy  shade 

About  a  new  and  torflees  moond. 

And  one  who  last  jear  heard  with  me 

The  snmmer's  dirges  wild  and  dread, 
Basjoined  the  peaceful  company 

Whom  we,  the  living,  mourn  as  dead. 
Taming  for  solace  unto  thee, 

0  Future !  from  the  pleasur..  ^ 
Miwhapen  earth,  through  mists  1 

That  bacy  dare  not  look  upon. 

Pleasant  spedmens  of  IGss  Oabet's  artist-powers  as  a  word-painter  are 
gjTen  in  ^The  Sagar-Camp^  *  Annie  ClayvUle,^  ^Nellie  Watching^^  and  a 
dosen  other  gems,  which  we  can  only  name  without  quoting.  We  can  but 
commend  the  book,  hi  its  tastefol  garb  of  rich  biue  and  gold,  to  the  affec- 
tions of  onr  readers.  The  longest  poem  which  it  contains  is  based  on  an 
episode  in  Pbescoti^s  'Conquest  of  Kezico,*  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  not 
the  best  We  say  nothing  of  the  theme,  and  ar6  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
« human  nature  is  nearly  the  same  in  ail  conditions,  and  in  erery  condition 
fui8  elements  of  beauty,  not  less  poetical  because  displayed  sometimes  amid 
barbaric  ^lendors  and  saTage  superstitions.' 


'  God  of  the  earth  and  hearen  above. 

Hear  me  in  merpy,  h«ir  me  pray : 
Let  not  one  golden  stran  of  lore 

From  my  life's  skein  be  shorn  away. 
Or  if^  in  Tht  all-wise  decree, 

The  edict  be  not  written  so. 
Grant,  Loan  of  lights  the  earnest  plea 

That  I  may  be  ue  first  to  go. 

'  And  when  the  harper  of  wide  space 

Shall  chant  again  his  mournful  hymn, 
While  on  the  summer's  pale  dead  race 

The  leares  are  dropping  thick  and  dim : 
When  songs  of  robins  allare  o'er, 

And  When  his  wort:  the  ant  forsakes, 
And  in  the  stubbly  glebe  no  more 

The  grasshopper  his  pastim^  takes : 

'  What  time  the  gray-roofed  bam  is  full. 
The  sober  smiling  hanrest  done. 

And  whiter  than  the  late-washed  wool. 
The  flax  is  bleaching  in  the  sun ;    [times 

The  friends  who  sew^  my  shroud,  some- 
Shall  come  about  my  mre:  in  tears 

Bepeating  orer  saddest  rhymes 
From  annuaries  of  past  years.' 
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Tm  AxBRiCAN  Almaxac  Aia>  Rbih)Sitobt  or  UnruL  Kvowlsdgb:  for  the  Tear 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  fliW-Five :  pp.  852.  Boston :  Phxujps,  Sajlpsqv  avd  Com- 
PANT.    London :  Sahpsov,  Low,  Son  and  Cokpant. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  Boston  'American  Almanac*  as  one  of  the 
Teiy  best  works  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  America.  It  is  truly  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  vast  'repository  of  useful  knowledge,'  present^  in  a  Tolume 
of  conycnient  size  and  easy  reference  to  all  its  departments.  Proceeding 
from  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States, 
the  'Astronomical  Department'  has  already  won  an  established  £ime  for 
fulness  and  correctness ;  and  '  unwearied  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect 
full,  authentic,  and  varied  information  concerning  the  complex  afiairs  of  die 
general  and  State  governments ; '  in  proof  of  which,  glance  at  this  aynopsis 
of  the  second  part  of  the  volume : 

'  In  it  will  be  found  full  lists  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  of  the  (General  Goreni- 
ment,  includino:  the  chief  officers  and  clerks  of  the  several  Departments ;  of  Ck>Uectori 
of  Customs,  of  Post-masters  in  the  principal  cities,  of  Army  and  Navv  Pension  Agteats. 
and  of  the  Indian  Superintendents  and  A^nts:  of  the  Inspectors  of  Steam-boats  and 
their  Districts;  of  the  Army,  and  the  vanous  Military  Departments  and  Posts  under 
the  new  orgamzation :  of  the  Navy,  the  public  vessels,  and  the  Marine  Corps;  of  our 
Ministers  and  Consuls  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  of  Foreign  Consuls  in  the  United 
States.  These  have  all  been  corrected  from  official  sources  to  the  latest  dates  poasiUe 
for  publication.  Later  changes  are  noted  in  the  '  Additions  and  Corrections^'  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  titles.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Revenue  and  fizpendi- 
ture,  published  each  year  in  the  Almanac,  are  full  and  complete  abstracts  of  the  pnblio 
doeuments  of  the  same  name,  and  the  tables  connected  therewith,  and  with  the  Post 
Office,  Mint,  and  Public  Lands,  show  the  receii)ts  and  expenditures  of  the  Qovemment 
under  their  several  heads,  the  public  debt,  the  imports,  exports,  tonnage,  coinage,  sales 
of  land,  and  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  for  each  year  since  the  ad<4>- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  exports  for  the  last  four  j'ears  are  given  m 
detail.  The  rates  of  postage  are  under  the  new  laws ;  and  these,  with  the  inUnd  and 
foreign  mail  service,  are  believed  to  be  complete  and  correct  The  Titles  and  Abstracts 
of  the  Public  Laws  and  Joint  Besolutions  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  are 
sufficiently  full,  except  for  professional  use.  Among  those  this  year  of  special  intenst 
are  the  acts  relative  to  the  Warehousing  System  and  the  establishment  of  Private 
Bonded  Warehouses ;  to  organise  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kanzas;  to  reeulate 
the  pay  oC^eputy-Postmasters ;  concerning  the  surveying  of  the  public  lands  in  ft^ew- 
Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  donations  to  actual  settlers  therein;  making  pro- 
vision ibr  Postal  Service  in  California,  Oreffon,  and  Washington;  to  graduate  and 
reduce  the  price  of  the  Public  Lands  to  actualsettlers  and  cultivators;  to  increase  the 

ey  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army ;  and  to  carry  into  effbct  the  Beciprodty  Treaty 
tween  the  United  States  and  Gi^at  Britain.  The  tabular  view  of  the  rail-roads  in  the 
country  is  continued  from  the  last  volume :  and  the  comparative  view  of  the  debts,  pro- 
perty, and  general  financial  condition  of  all  the  States,  has  been  corrected  with  great 
care  rrom  the  latest  official  returns.  The  information  concerning  the  Individual  States 
is  as  full  as  in  former  years.  It  is  believed  that  nowhere  else  can  be  found  snch  fall 
details  respecting  the  Executive  and  Judiciary,  the  finances,  schools,  charitable  instita- 
tions,  and  pauperism  and  crime  of  the  several  States.  The  Kurojpean  part  of  the  work, 
revised  from  toe  beat  authority  to  late  dates,  sives  the  several  states  of  Europe^  'with 
their  form  of  government,  the  name,  title,  and  date  of  accession  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns, the  area  and  population  of  the  several  countries,'  etc.,  etc. 

To  our  citizens  at  home,  the  Taloe  of  finch  a  work  as  this  strikes  us  as 
scarcely  appreciable ;  while  to  onr  conntiTmen  abroad,  or  going  abroad.  It  is 
almost  a  tade  mecum.  An  American  in  Europe,  where  there  is  now  80  mach 
inquiry  in  relation  to  Hie  facts  of  our  country's  condition,  growth,  and  insti- 
tutions, could  have  no  better  prompter  of  his  memory,  or  *  backer*  of  his 
pride  of  country,  than  this  same  modest  but  most  meritorious  '  Americsoi 
Almanac' 
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SratXTUAUsit.   fij  John  W.  EohOxim  uid  Qmosaam  T.  HwmsL,  1C.D.    Yolume  Second. 
With  an  Appendix :  ]^.  64S.    New-Tovk :  PABSBXDGn  and  Bsittav,  Broadwaj. 

This  lirge  and  well-ezecnted  Tolume  opens  upon  its  title-page  with  this 
passage  from  Paul*s  finst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  'But  as  it  is  written, 
Eye  hatii  not  seep,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  Qon  hath  prepared  for  them  who  lore  Hue.  But  Gon 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spdut:  for  the  Spibit  searcheth  aU 
things ;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Eren  so  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spibit  of  God.  Now  we  have  received,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spmrr  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holt  Spibit 
teacfaeth :  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spirituaL*  In  an  elaborate  '  Intro- 
duction,' Judge  EoxoNDs  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  has  marvelled  not 
a  little  that  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  thought  is  so  loudly  professed  as 
it  18  here,  theie  should  have  been  manifested  such  virulent  hostility  even  to 
an  investigation  of  what  may  be  trutt ;  and  he  declares  that  it  vras  alike  his 
duty  and  his  object  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to  inquire  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  ftrther  knowledge  might  not  come ;  and  that  '  fiurther 
knowledge '  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  set  forth  and  promulgate ;  in 
doing  which,  says  the  Judgb,  '  we  daim  no  authority ;  we  ask  for  no  other 
credit  than  that  of  intending  &irly  and  fidthfully  to  give  uhat  we  have 
received,  a»  we  have  received  if  All  who  know  Judge  Edmonds  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  rendering  full  credence  to  this  declaration.  But  the  present 
is  a  great  advance  upon  the  preceding  vokune  en  the  same  theme,  by  the 
same  anthors.  They  can<£d]y  confess  that  it  contains  *  some  things  which 
win  startle  even  confirmed  believers  in  Spiritualism ; '  and  of  this  there  can 
be  no'  doabt  Here  is  one  remaricable  fiict,  for  example,  assumed  as  wholly 
irrefragable,  namely,  that  'amid  all  incongruities,  through  all  mediums, 
iriiether  partially  or  highly  developed;  from  all  the  spirits  who  commune, 
whether  progressed  or  unprogressed,  there  is  a  universal  accordance  on  cn4 
point,  and  that  is,  that  toa  pom  into  the  next  state  of  mstenee  just  what  toe 
are  in  this^  and  that  we  are  not  suddenly  changed  into  a  state  of  perfection 
or  imperfection,  but  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  progression,  and  that  this 
life  on  earth  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  next^  and  the  next  but  a  contiuua- 
tion  of  this.'  In  proof  of  the  spread  and  general  extension  <tf  the  doctrines 
of  Spiritualism,  the  '  Introduction '  embraces  numerous  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  writers  of  which,  from  being  opponents,  have  become 
delii^ted  convorts  to  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  previous  volume.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  own  medinmship.  Judge  Edmohds  says  his  'visions  are  impres- 
sed upon  his  mind  as  vividly  and  distinctly  as  any  material  object  possibly 
can  be,  yet  he  cannot  always,  in  the  terms  received,  convey  the  moral  idea 
oommonicated.  Sometimes,  however,  the  influence  is  so  strong  that  he  is 
^iven  not  merely  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
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and  he  is  entirely  unconscious  of  what  he  is  going  to  saj  until  he  has  actu- 
ally said  it  I '  *No  man  liyes,'  says  the  Judge,  in  conclusion,  '  but  he  may 
haye,  if  he  pleases,  evidences  entirely  satis&ctory  that  the  friends  whom  he 
has  laid  in  the  grave  do  yet  live  and  commune  with  him ; '  and  this  '  bold 
assertion  *  he  makes  '  after  years  of  careful  investigation,  conducted  under 
most  favorable  circumstances;  after  having  witnessed  innumerable  manifes- 
tations ;  and  after  having  beheld  the  intercourse  in  all  its  known  phases.* 
Now  what  can  one  who  knows  nothing  personally  of  *  Spiritualism '  say  to 
all  this,  in  reply  to  the  individual  experience  of  such  a  man  as  Judge 
Edmonds  ?  We  have  seen  rapping,  table-moving,  and  other  experiments  of 
the  sort  faithfully  and  patiently  tried,  without  the  slightest  result ;  but  are 
we  thence  to  conclude  that  these  things  cannot  be  done?  We  never  hare 
had,  at  least  not  to  our  knowledge,  any  communication  with  the  spirits  of 
SwEDENBOBO,  or  Lord  Bacon,  or  Shakespeare,  or  any  other  great  worthy 
of  past  ages.  We  scribble  our  own  '  hand-of-write,'  instead  of  being  spirit- 
ually led  to  counterfeit,  on  loTiA-fide  paper,  with  material  pen,  and  mortal 
ink,  the  signatures  and  sentiments  of  the  great  departed  —  for  'there  were 
gi-yants  in  those  days ; '  but  shall  we  say,  in  the  face  of  the  revelations  of 
this  book,  that  others  have  not  been  more  fortunate  ?  We  have  had  no 
*  visions,'  with  a  perfect  material  consciousness  attending  them ;  but  Judge 
Edmonds  says  he  Acu,  and  he  gives  a  '  good  account  of  them.'  Are  we  to 
doubt  his  word,  because  we  never  had  any  thing  better  or  more  substantial 
than  a  good  old-fiishioned  dream  ?  But  a^opot  of  the  spirits :  some  of  them 
are  very  'hard  cases.'  One  spedmen  appeared  at  one  of  the  'circles,' 
through  Dr.  Dexteb,  who  wanted  to  *  cut '  him,  but  Judge  Edmonds  over- 
ruled it,  being  desirous  to  *  do  him  some  good.'  He  was  rather  pugnacious ; 
and  *  after  a  good  deal  of  struggling,  he  wrote  in  large,  coarse  letters  : 

*  Yov  are  smart  men  I  Do  n't  yon  think  you  will  do  great  things?  Who  are  fou. 
Judge  Edmonds,  and  who  are  you,  Dr.  DBxrUy  and  what  other  fool  is  that  aale^  on 
the  lonnge ?    Qo  to  the  devil! ' 

'These  few  words,'  says  the  Judge,  'occupied  a  whole  page,  and  were 
written  with  violent  contortions ;  and  several  times  the  pencil,  p^)er,  and 
books  were  thrown  at  my  head  ^dth  great  violence.'  It  turned  oat  that  this 
was  the  spirit  of  a  murderer,  whom  the  Judge  had  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
He  visited  the '  circle '  afterward,  was  put  in  communication  with  Mrs.  S  wser^ 
an  eminent  medium,  and  pronounoed  it  *  damned  hard  work ; '  but  by  kind 
treatment,  through  the  advice  of  Swedbnbobo  and  Judge  £h)M0KDS,  he  was 
brought  into  another  spiritual  sphere,  where  he  began  rapidly  to  'progress* 
toward  being  a  mild-tempered,  well-behaved  ghost  'That  was  a  most 
extraordinary  occurrence,'  said  a  man  in  a  stage-ooach  to  another,  who  had 
been  relating  an  incident  of  the  most  MuNCHAUSESisnc  descripticm,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  spectator.  'It  is,  but  it  is  true,'  was  the  r^ly.  'Yes,  no 
doubt;  but  if  you  hadn't  Mm  it,  you  would  n't  heUete  it,  would  you?  ' 
' No,  Sir,  I  should  not'  '  Humph  I  —  well,  I  dUnHmitl'  Our  frieiMi 
the  JuDSE  must  make  the  application.  But  we  must  close.  The  yduine  is 
executed  upon  good  paper,  and  is  illustrated  with  two  excellent  portndts 
of  Judge  £h>MOND0  and  Dr.  Dextsb. 
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Thc  AsoEsn  or  Mamsheld  MouMTADf,  in  Yehmont.  — With  our  old  friend 
and  oorrespondenty  erewhile  from  *  Up-River,* '  high  mountains  are  a  feel- 
ing/ and  well  has  he  expressed  it  in  the  letter  which  ensues.  Whosoever 
reads  what  this  popular  contributor  of  ours  writes,  may  be  always  certain 
of  one  thing.  *  There  is  before  him  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  his  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  the  scene  he  surreys.    *Be  ye  well  assured  of  this :  * 

'  Thebe  are  two  noted  mountaixiB  in  Yennont ;  one  is  called  Gamers  Hamp,  the 
other,  Manafleld.  '  Gamers  Hump '  is  bo  styled  from  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  dorsal  part  of  that  meek  animal  It  looms  up  in  view  as  it  did  to  GHAifPLAiN, 
while  saiHng  oyer  the  waters  of  his  own  lake,  when  the  expression  burst  fh>m  his 
Jlpfl^  as  he  looked  upoa  the  verdant  summit  of  many  hills^  *Ecce  virides  mantes  J 
or  something  to  that  effect.  It  is  seen  lar  and  wide,  in  whatever  direction  yon  go 
through  the  State,  sometimes  lost  to  sigh^  presently  rising  up  again  in  sombre  ma- 
jesty, as  the  road  winds  among  the  hills.  Coming  upon  it  suddenly  in  a  fiosty 
morning  of  October,  when  the  sun  shines  brilliantly  upon  its  head,  whitened  with 
the  first  snows,  it  presents  a  spectacle  which  will  cause  you  to  break  out  with  an 
involuntary  expression  of  admiration,  as  when  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  first  looked 
upon  the  golden  domes  of  Moscow,  '  that  great  city.'  The  meadows  have  not  lost 
their  verdure^  the  forest-leaves  are  just  assummg  their  purple  tintage,  the  last 
roses  of  summer  are  still  left  blooming  in  the  vale,  but  the  winter  lifts  its  head  in 
the  fore-ground,  and  the  '  melancholy  days  *  draw  nigh. 

'Camel's  Hump  is  hard  to  be  ascended:  it  is  Mont  Blanc  m  miniature.  There 
is  no  road,  no  hospice  half-way  up.  If  there  be  a  fat  or  wheezing  man  in  the  com- 
pany, one  with  a  head  which  becomes  giddy,  or  whose  feet  are  not  sure,  he  must 
be  dragged  by  main  force  up  the  face  of  some  steep  rocks,  perhaps  with  a  rope 
fastened  about  his  waist  Having  reached  the  summit^  (whence  you  can  drop  a 
stone  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  eight  hundred  feet  before  it  wiH  exercise  its  rolling 
propensity,)  you  will  find  a  few  blackened  stones  and  a  few  charred  sticks,  evi- 
dences that  some  body  had  been  there  before.  Such  angel-visits  to  these  heavenly 
rogkma  have  been  few  and  far  between.  GamePs  Hump  is  not  like  Ka&tskill,  a 
travelled  mountain,  where  chariot-wheels  plough  their  way  through  the  white 
douds,  with  the  lightnings  of  teaven  flashing  among  the  harness,  and  the  imtamed 
sears  bustling  along-side.    Sea  horses,  and  the  marine  productions  called  horse-feet 
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might  have  been  there^  bat  hona-ahoefl — never.  Toa  will  find  plenty  of  flsAi-boiie^ 
and  of  chicken-bones  not  a  few. 

'It  is  out  of  the  way  of  scampering  tourists,  of  Albert  Sxithb;  and  other  par- 
ticular Mends  of  <P.  T.  B^'  and  its*  tree-barks  are  less  scarified  with  Ulustrioos 
Yankee  names  than  are  the  marbles  of  the  Acropolis^  or  than  the  top-stones  of  the 
pyramids.  After  you  have  got  there^  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  tSL  nlg^t; 
or  you  have  probably  decided  on  that  before  starting,  and  have  aooordingly  brought 
with  you  wellwrtored  baskets,  containing  cold  ham  and  chickens,  a  little  eau  de  vie^ 
and  a  stout  negro  to  cany  blankets;  Ibr  to  return  on  the  same  day  would  be  tam- 
ing a  pleasure  into  a  weary  job;  and  you  wish  to  behold  the  sun  go  down,  and  the 
sun  rise  again  in  glorious  nuges^  in  the  vale  below.  You  wish  to  stay  longenoogfa 
to  see,  perhaps,  the  storm  raving  beneath  you,  and  the  rain  pouring  dovm  fhim  the 
lower  clouds.  But  the  summit  is  cold — ooldl  The  ices  never  melt  in  the  deep  cay- 
ems  and  among  the  fissures  of  the  rocksi  After  you  have  supped  heartily  in  the  hut» 
toasting,  your  feet  by  fire-branches,  which  cradde  cheerfhlly  on  the  hearth,  (you 
will  never  enjoy  a  supper  more  keenly  n?  long  as  you  live,)  after  you  have  beguiled 
the  hours  with  tale,  and  anecdote,  and  song,  and  numerous  times  passed  oat  timnigh 
the  low  door- way  of  your  tabernacle  to  take  an  observation  and  to  behold  the 
stars,  after,  after,  alter,  you  will  wrap  your  blankets  round  you  and  sleep  aeoorely 
until  the  break  of  day. 

'  Mansfield  Mountain  is  a  still  higher  peak,  and  more  acoessibleb  altfaoogh,  as  it 
lies  very  muc^  apart  firom  the  beaten  tracik  of  travel,  it  is  little  Imown  to  the 
world  at  large.  Thoee  who  travel  to  the  North  usually  shape  their  coone  toward 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New-Hampshire,  where  they  can  find  better  accommoda- 
tions; the  grandeur  of  the  higher,. coupled  with  most  of  the  luxury  of  the  lower 
world.  They  have  never  heard  of  any  such  spots  as  Camers  Hump  or  Mansfleld. 
They  will  not  trust  themselves  in  old-fashioned  stage-coaches,  nor  think  it  safe  to 
journey  at  the  rate  of  less  than  Umty  miles  an  hour,  nor  venture  into  places  where 
they  will  not  be  sure  to  find  the  same  conventional  people  whom  perhaps  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  already.  If  they  were  a  littie  more  entezprising,  and  had  the 
true  spirit  of  travellerB,  they  would  venture  a  little  arone-side,  where  they  would 
breathe  an  au:  still  more  exhilarating,  and  be  refreshed,  if  not  by  a  wilder  scenery, 
by  a  more  primitive  life.  Many  parts  of  our  countiy,  embracing  withhi  them  the 
highest  elements  of  the  sublune^  the  beautifiil,  and  the  picturesque,  are  known  only  to 
some  of  the  knowing,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Nature  hems 
in  more  indosures  sacred  to  the  few  than  art  ever  does.  This  is  true  of  the  wildest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  cultivated  tracts,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  gainaaid.  Go 
where  you  will,  it  is  the  same. 

'  It  was  on  a  pleasant  afi»moon  in  the  month  of  September  that  we  started  on 
our  journey  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  Mansfield.  The  party  consisted  of  six  per- 
sons :  Mr.  LYifGO,  Mr.  Mebbtall,  Dr.  EmsrELDT,  a  German  naturalist,  another 
person  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  will  call  Sfauldhtg,  alias  the  Long^Legs,  tiie 
rector  of  All-Cherubim  Church,  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  the  individual  who  now 
holds  the  pen.  We  rode  on  twenty  miles  or  more  through  a  pleasantiy-divermfied 
'  ked^ntry,'  and  about  night-&ll  pulled  up  at  the  tavern,  in  a  village  called  Stowe. 
Here  we  partook  of  a  good  supper,  and  found  excellent  quarters  for  the  night  We 
were  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  this  monarch  of  mountains.  After  breakfaait  the 
next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  left  our  horses,  and,  taking  a  relay,  began  oar 
upward  journey.  We  travelled  some  miles  through  the  woods,  and  arrived  at  & 
plateau,  a  sort  of  clearing,  a  farm-house  on  the  mountain-side.    Here  we  were 
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oompeUed  to  leare  fhe  wagons  behind,  and  saddled  the  hoiMa.  There  were  not 
eoougfa  for  the  whole  party.  SpAULDiNai  the  Long^Legs,  and  ICr.  Ukrbtall  in- 
■sled  OB  looting  it;  so  T,  although  quite  reluctant  to  moont^  not  having  held  a 
hridle  far  some  jean^  was  forced  to  back  one  of  the  nagi^  befaig  aanired  by  the 
guide  who  acoompanied  ns  from  the  fiurm-honse,  that  I  would  otherwise  regret  it, 
as  tiie  joomey  would  be  steep  and  toflsome.  We  had  advanced  a  Hltle  ihrther  up- 
ward friien,  looking  back,  the  view  had  become  already  enchanthig^  and  the  reward 
would  have  been  ample^  though  we  had  been  compelled  fanmediatelj  to  return. 
Bat  our  watdi-woid  was  that  of  the  pilgrim  glorified  by  the  poet  LoKOniAiOW — JBx- 
cMort  SPAxrwoB,  the  Long^Legs^  who  had  traveQed  on  foot  all  over  the 
mountains  of  Switaerland,  and  through  eveiy  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
was  for  in  advance  of  the  horsee^  grabbing  in  his  right  hand,  by  way  of  waUdng- 
Btick,  an  untiimmed  limb  whidi  Pqltfhxicvs  mig^t  have  bequeathed  to  his  heirs. 
lixBRYJJJ^  yjj  a  series  of  hops  and  skipe^  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  long  strides. 
The  teamed  Doctor,  the  somewhat  ikt  Ltngo,  and  the  Bector  of  AU-Ohembbn  fol- 
lowed after,  white  the  individual  who  now  writes  brought  up  the  rear.  We  were 
in  the  regkm  of  thick  woods ;  rocks,  and  gnarled  rOots,  gigantic  moss-grown  trunks, 
skeietoM^  or  rather  mummies  of  old  oaks  and  maplei^  tey  in  the  steep  and  narrow 
bridte-path;  and  every  now  and  then,  on  one  ride,  might  be  heard  the  whirr  <^  a 
psrtridge^  or  we  saw  tilie  skippizig  coney  among  the  dry  leaves ;  but  Bbuik  tended 
his  cobs  and  kept  out  of  sight  The  parfy  had  just  scrambled  up  a  ledge  of  rock 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  inclination  too  little  varying  from  the  perpendicular 
to  venture  to  foOow  suit  with  my  nag.  Iffis  heels  clattered  and  slipped,  he  partly 
turned  about^  and  I  leaped  from  his  back  upon  the  ground.  '1*11  make  him  go  up,* 
aaid  the  guide.  Whereupon  he  Ittd  on  the  lash,  and,  after  much  clattering,  and 
aUpping,  and  strrinmg,  and  elidting  the  sparks,  he  got  his  fbet  again  oii  the  s(^ 
ground,  where  the  bark  tey  like  tan,  a  foot  deep.  A  little  forther  on  we  found  Long- 
Legs  recreating  himself  at  a  cool  spring  which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 

'  'Tired  out? '  said  L  'Now,  then,  I  am  satisfied  with  riding,  and  wish  to  walk; 
You  win  obHge  me  by  mounting  my  nag,  at  least  for  a  little  white.' 

'He  only  burst  into  a  loud  teugl^  and,  ■notohing  his  stick:^  and  singing,  and  bar- 
csroQittg,  strode  ott,  and  was  again  out  of  sight 

'•KnBTAi^*  said], 'take  my  horse.* 

"H6^  I  thank  you.* 

••Da' 

"Notataa    You *re  short-breathed;  keep  him yourselC* 

"WeD,  then,' said  I, 'if  I  must,  I  must  By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  win  leap 
overa  walL' 

'On,  on,  on  we  went,  in  ringle  file,  while  with  every  step  the  path  became  more 
difficult ;  but  the  mountain-top  still  towered  for  above  u&  All  the  spare  time 
wfaidi  was  not  devoted  to  d  strenuous  effort  in  keeping  upon  the  saddle  was  spent 
in  thinking  about  the  suniter  expk  It  of  Albert  Bxtth,  and  the  multitudinous  Jour- 
ne^ngs  of  the  valiant  Owxir,  and  the  comrades  of  Cobtbz  dambering  to  the  crater 
of  Popocatapetl,  to  scoop  out  sulphur  to  make  gunpowder  withal,  white  now  and 
tbm  a  strsT^  thought  was  given  to  natural  history,  to  the  gruff  bear,  the  bartdng 
wolfl  the  wHd-cat^  and  the  rampant  catamount  All  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  the  loud 
baridng  of  a  dog,  and  saw  a  column  of  blue  smoke  ascending  through  the  woods, 
^white  wen-defined  foot-paths  branched  off  in  divers  ways,  and  the  smeU  of  roast- 
beef  was  wafted  to  the  nostrite.  'In  the  name  of  high  living,'  said  I,  'who  has 
tniflt  a  country-seat  up  here  Y  *  It  was  ahnost  at  an  altitude  whi(fo  baUoons  are 
ambitteus  o(  yet  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  came  to  a  clearing  where  Jonathan 
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had  built  himself  a  substantial  log-hut,  and  already  had  erected  the  fiame-woik 
of  a  long  house  to  serve  for  a  hotel,  trustlog  that  the  '  speckellatlon '  would  prove 
good.  And  it  will,  too.  Scores  of  visitors  will  repay  the  attentions  of  the  host, 
who  promises  that  the  charges  will  not  be  very  high.  A  fine  spring  bubbled  up 
before  the  door,  and  the  sun  shone  cheerfolly  through  the  opening  in  the  grove  on 
this  liome  in  the  wilderness.  The  horsesy  who  had  shown  that  they  were  sure- 
footed, were  refreshed,  and  tied  with  their  noses  together  at  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
while  we  all  entered  into  the  hut.  It  consisted  of  two  oc  three  compartments. 
The  well-scoured  tins,  and  kitchen  utensils  hung  upon  the  wall ;  there  waa  a  fiunous 
stove,  on  the  gridiron  of  which  the  fragrant  meat  hissed ;  and,  altogether,  there  were 
the  tokens  of  good  &re,  in  a  place  where  eveiy  mouthful  was  enhanced  by  a  well- 
sharpened  appetite.  The  youthful  Jonathan  had  a  handsome  young  vrife  up  there 
of  a  most  vigorous  frame,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  ripe  chenie&  She  had  just  accom- 
plished  the  domestic  exploit  of  baking  a  batch  of  beautiful  light,  white  wheaten 
loavesL  They  lay  smoking  on  a  shel^  looking  tempting,  smelling  exceedingly 
sweet  *^ut  our  time  had  not  come  to  dine.  We  must  ascend  the  mountain  fiist 
Moreover,  not  expecting  habitartsons  here,  we  had  bespoken  a  savory  dinner  to  be 
provided  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  tavern  in  the  village  of  Stowe.  When  Jonathan, 
therefore,  inquired  what  provisions  he  should  make  fcHr  us  on  our  return  from  the 
mount,  we  were  fain  to  direct  him  to  provide  the  best  which  his  house  could  afford, 
and  let  the  dinner  at  Stowe  to  take  care  of  itsel£ 

'  There  were  two  stages  more  before  us.  The  first  of  these  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  horses,  who  were  accustomed  to  these  trips ;  the  second  not  I  i^gain  pro- 
posed to  SPAULoma  and  to  Msbbtall,  but  they  refused  point-blank.  I  verily  believe 
that  they  were  afraid  to  ride  a  horse-back,  and  would  rather  that  the  individual  who 
now  holds  the  pen  should  play  the  Putnau,  and  break  his  nedr.  Mounting,  how- 
ever, with  an  elastic  vigor,  fearless  of  consequences,  with  an  ux^ated  oonfideooe 
in  the  steed,  conscious  of  my  own  abilities,  holding  fast  to  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
and  to  that  admirable  maxim,  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,'  *  Gee  up  1 '  said  I. 
Off  we  went,  m  single  file  again,  the  Bector  of  All-Cherubim  in  advance^  as  he 
wished  to  be  among  the  douds,  and  to  have  a  *  realizing  sense '  first 

'  This  was  climbing,  indeed,  the  horses  seeming  to  stand  only  on  their  hind  legs^ 
and  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  scramble  up  among  the  *  blasted  rocks.' 
I  devoted  all  my  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  knees,  and  arms,  to  cleave  tohorse- 
back.    I  wound  my  legs  about  his  belly,  hugged  him  about  the  nedc,  and  laid  my 
head  upon  his  ears.    The  more  precipitous  was  the  place,  the  more  desperate  be- 
came his  muscular  endeavors,  the  more  rapid  tlie  movement    Happy,  indeed,  vr&s 
I  to  pause  momentarily  on  some  rocky  platform,  just  large  enough  for  a  quadruped 
to  stand  on.    *  Halloa  1 '  said  I,  to  the  foremost,  '  how  l(Hig  are  we  going  to  ricie 
this  gait  ? '    '  Come  on,'  said  he,  *  come  on.    We  're  most  there  now.     Before  I 
could  make  reply,  the  nag,  finding  it  now  necesaazy  to  take  his  own  reins  in  LL^ 
own  hands,  or  else  roll  down  hill  by  the  proclivity  of  his  own  weight,  exerted  all 
his  energy  in  a  contrary  direction,  and,  for  the  next  three  hundred  yarda^  sky-u-ard 
struggled,  and  scratched  away  with  the  fury  of  an  elephant  in  a  net    How  I  did 
wince,  and  squirm,  and  wiggle,  and  joggle,  and  hang  on  like  a  good  boy  1     More 
than  once  I  was  almost  spilled  off  his  back  in  some  of  his  side-long  jerkings.   More 
tlian  once  I  grabbed  his  ears  convulsively.  More  than  once  I  involuntarily  seized  upon 
liie  crupper,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  bumped  upward,  now  dutdiizi^ 
th«  reins,  now  driving  my  toes  into  the  stirrups.    Woh  1  woa  I  wo  1  here  we  are. 
Sup-PAULDiNG !  8UP-PAUI4DINQ I   supple-ended  ridel    supple-ended  ridel      Sujh 
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PAiTLDiNa,  the  Alpine  tnyeller,  with  hia  big  stick,  did  not  stop  to  listen ;  but  as  if 
the  watch-word — Excdaior  I  —  was  ringing  in  his  ears,  strode  onward,  inebriated 
bj  the  ambitious  influence  of  the  mountain  air.  Whatever  his  kingdom  was»  he 
evidfflitly  did  not  intend  to  barter  it  for  a  horse. 

*  We  had  now  been  mounting  upward  until  we  were  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  horse-power,  to  mj  great  joy,  was  no  longer  available. 
For,  veriljr,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  tried  what  it  was  to  foot  it  for  a  year.  I  remem- 
ber the  place  where  we  dismounted  and  tied  the  horses.  No  more  solitary  or  deso- 
late spot  could  be  found  in  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  globe.  Yeiy  seldom  was  it 
visited  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  it  seemed  to  entertain  a  lasting  remembrance  of 
these  visits  whenever  they  oocursed,  as  was  evident  by  the  scrupulousness  with 
which  it  treasured  up  in  many  a  mosi^  by-place  the  relics  of  every  old  feast^  and 
saved  up  the  crusts  of  bread,  and  the  fragments  of  vrine-bottles,  while  many  a 
charred  hearth  seemed  only  waiting  for  the  fire  of  sociality  again  to  be  kindled. 

*  We  left  the  horses  to  browse  upon  the  grasses  and  green  foliage  which  was 
reachable  from  the  lower  limbs  of  ^e  trees^  and,  trudging  on  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  through  the  wood^  a  scene  was  presented  in  the  fore-ground  which  no 
one  who  has  beheld  it  can  easily  foiget  It  seemed  as  if  our  journey  had  but  just 
begun.  A  mountain  of  bare  and  jagged  rocka^  as  wild  and  awful  as  Sinai  itseli^ 
rose  up  immediately  in  fronts  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  Not  a  tree, 
scarcely  a  bush,  and  no  grass  was  seen  upon  it  It  looked  like  an  out-post  of  Na- 
ture, a  fag-end  of  the  earth,  the  stump  and  limit  of  terrestrial  things. 

'  We  stood  at  the  base  a  moment,  looking  up  vrith  surprise,  and  then  began  to 
dunb  like  pigmies  over  the  vast  and  irregular  masses  of  rock.  It  was  no  slight 
task  or  toil,  and  needed  the  fodlity  of  a  goat^  or  the  limbemess  of  a  coney,  to  leap 
firom  point  €0  pomt  of  this  wild  refuge.  More  than  once  we  paused,  out  of  breath  : 
but  the  cry  was  still  Eaccdsior!  and,  scaling  steep  acclivities,  sometimes  going  oii 
all-fours,  at  others  taking  small  leaps,  the  pinnacle  at  last  was  gained.  We  sat 
down  listlessly  a  moment^  and  panted,  then  cast  our  eyes  about  to  take  an  observa- 
tion. What  a  glorious  spectacle  I  The  day  was  not  so  dear  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  the  alight  blue  haze  was  not  enough  to  shut  out  the  scenery.  I  have  been  on 
Tr«gtaifiTi  aQ<i  various  mountains^  but  never  beheld  any  prospect  of  this  kind ;  for 
Vermont,  if  looked  at  from  above^  presents  the  picture  of  waves  and  billows  of  moiju- 
tains,  as  if  some  mighty  storm  were  moving  the  masses  of  the  solid  earth,  or  rather  as 
if  it  had  moved  them,  and  the  wand  of  some  enchanter  had  arrested  them  in  their 
undulations,  and  fixed  and  solidified  them  for  ever.  We  sat  upon  the  edge  of  rocks 
from  which  the  hand  of  malice  might  have  pushed  us  instantly  into  a  most  fright- 
ful gul£  At  our  feet,  apparently  at  the  depth  of  miles,  it  lay  scooped  out  like  a 
vast  cauldron,  wherein  the  tops  of  the  forest  were  tossing  in  the  summer  breeze  like 
emerald  waves  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  profound  abyss  of  greenery,  into  which  it 
seemod  as  if  wo  could  almost  drop  a  plummet  Looking  northerly,  another  pealc, 
sdll  higher  than  the  one  on  which  we  sat,  rose  up,  which  is  called  the  CMn^  be- 
tween which  and  us  there  intervened  a  wild  and  arid  vale.  North  and  south,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  great  chain  of  mountains  extended.  Toward  the 
jaast,  we  saw  the  fertile  counties  of  Caledonia  and  Lamoille;  on  the  west,  the  Lit- 
tle Winooeki  River  sparkled  on  its  way,  and  we  caught^  through  the  blue  mist,  a 
^impse  of  the  noble  Ghamplain. 

*  We  had  but  a  short  time  to  stay,  and  our  eyes,  however  circumspect  and  active, 
could  but  graze  about  and  pasture  a  little  on  the  glorious  scene.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
AH  if  a  life-time  would  scarce  suffice  one  to  appreciate  it  in  all  its  multitudinous  details, 
piiasea,  lights,  and  shadowa    It  is  one  thing  when  the  tender  buds  put  forth  in 
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spiing-timo,  and  aaother  when  the  oom  grows  ripe  in  avtamn,  and  when  the  train 
of  the  departing  year  sweeps  hy  with  colors  which  might  make  the  rainbow  Je*- 
loos ;  it  is  another  when  a  snowy  mantle  rests  upon  all  the  &r-8pread  realm  of  deso- 
lation, when  the  sun  shines  with  dazjtUng  splendor  on  myriad  icy  points  and 
massLve  pendants^  and  the  moon  sheds  down  her  Softer  biiUiance  on  a  sold  yet 
&iiy  speotade. 

*The  elevation  to  which  we  had  attained  is  called  *  The  Nose ; '  fbr  these  moon- 
tains  at  a  distance  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  man  lying  on  his 
back.  In.fiict,  they  look  rery  much  like  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  Trak,  who  has 
eomposed  himself  on  his  yertebrm  finr  a  littie  nig^t-mare^  with  the  thin  blue  oorer^ 
let  of  the  clouds  down  over  him,  but  who  has  kicked  the  warm  corering  to  his  Ibet. 
Half-way  between  the  Nose  and  the  Chin,  we  observe  a  great  blade  hole,  whidi  is 
the  opening  of  a  cavern  leading  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  What  a 
place  that  for  the  religious  or  literary  anchorite !  He  might  fill  his  mittc-pail  from 
the  udders  of  the  she-bear,  dip  his  pen  in  the  inky  darimess^  indite  his  manuscripts 
by  the  eye-balls  of  the  ferodous  wild-cat^  get  his  bdly  ftdl  of  earthquake^  and 
grow  &t  on  all  kinds  of  dismal  things. 

'After  *  observation  with  extennve  observation  had  for  a  while  observed '  the 
the  scene,  our  party  might  be  seen  strewed  like  so  many  carcases  on  tho  rocks. 
while  an  eagle  who  was  bathing  his  plumes  fkr  over-head  in  the  golden  sun-beams, 
ogled  us  for  a  while,  but,  after  a  consultation  with  his  crony,  the  vulture^  thought 
that  the  game  was  too  heavy,  and  went  a-tortoising  in  the  woods.  The  Rector  of 
AU-Cherubim  was  busily  employed  at  his  note-book,  making  a  little  map  of  the 
oountry  to  show  his  idsterwhen  he  got  home.  The  learned  Doctor  caught  a  bug. 
Mr.  Ltsgo  was  uncorking  a  bottle  of  daret  As  to  the  renowned  Long-Legs^  he 
had  put  off  with  the  guide  two  or  three  miles  fitfther  to  the  Chin,  wBero  he  oookl 
just  be  discerned,  apparently  no  larger  than  a  fly.  Mbs&tall  we  could  see^  by  the 
aid  of  a  glass,  trudging  along  in  the  valley  of  Dry  Bones,  and  dimbing,  hke  a  I^ 
putian,  up  to  the  Chin.  The  individooal  who  now  holds  the  pen  was  beholding 
with  secret  amazement  a  smaU  wild-flower  which  grew  under  the  lee  of  a  rodL 
Then  it  was  that  I  felt,  m  all  the  fulness  of  its  beauty,  the  idea  of  Grat.  It  was 
a  nxirade  of  perfection,  in  the  veiy  midst  of  a  gaunt  and  awfbl  solitude ;  a  touch- 
ing tenderness  of  Nature  voudun^  to  woo  a  human  sympathy,  even  in  tiie  stern- 
est and  most  majestic  mood.  O  thou  little  wild-flower  on  the  high,  unpeopled 
mountain-top  I  what  if  thou  be  doomed  to  bloom  sddom,  and  oft  to  blush  unseen ! 
A  rare  glance  at  thy  coyness  is  better  than  all  the  bloom  and  luxury  of  the  vale. 
I  never  knew  thy  worth  until  it  was  thrown  ia.  contrast  with  largenesB,  and  with 
the  forms  of  grandeur,  while  the  whole  wide,  wide  world  appealed,  in  one  magni- 
ficent and  distracting  vision,  to  the  sight  Thhie  accents  are  not  lost  amid  the 
voices  of  multitudes^  even  as  the  roar  of  the  cataract  is  powerfbl,  yet  it '  eannot 
drown  the  chirping  of  a  bird.' 

'  An  inspection  of  the  promontory  on  whidi  we  were  sitting  presently  Tovoaled 
to  us  that  it  had  an  enormous  fissura  We  were  afterward  informed  that  for  many 
years  it  had  been  expected  to  fall,  and  it  has  been  designed  to  detach  it  with  gun- 
powder, and  hurl  it  down  like  an  avalanche  into  the  plain. 

'  Time  files,  whether  we  soar  with  the  eagle  or  crawl  with  the  snail.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  the  way  back  firom  this  pathless  peak  to  the  identical  place 
hi  the  lower  regions  where  our  horses  had  been  tied.  Some  people,  however,  have 
an  Indian-like  tact  in  such  matters.  After  nodng  about  for  a  few  minutes,  like  so 
many  grey-hounds,  we  strode  the  trail,  and  found  the  beasts.    ICy  own,  ftom  hav- 
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ing  been  imecie&tifieaUj  tied,  had  wandered  to  a  distanoe^  and  was  treadbg  on  hia 
taiidle.  There  aie  no  hone-thieyea^  thanks  to  the  aalnhri^  of  the  air,  on  Mansfield 
Moantaio,  andTerylitUesinof  anjUnd.  There  are  some  few  traces  of  H  m  the 
▼de bdow;  a  few  scattered  feot'prints  of  the  Beril  on  the  feUow^gioond  between 
the  dravc^MteeplflS ;  nothfaig  of  anj  consequence,  they  say.  Bot  here,  an  eloqaent 
and  i^otioaB  sennon  has  been  preadihig  tan  all  time^  and  all  the  rocka^  the  cnfga, 
the  ban  the  Tales  respond  ^fiiM/  * 

*  We  came  down  from  the  nioimt  with  oar  feces  aUsrg^ow  with  pknia  feeling.  I 
did  not  find  the  descent  praferahle  to  the  upward  joomey.  We  threw  the  reins 
orer  the  hcnes*  bado^  for,  bebg  trahied  to  this  work,  thej  are  much  like  don- 
keys^ and  know  their  own  bnsinesB  best^  and  step  down  the  lockj  stairs,  and  slide 
down  therodcs,  with  their  feet  all  together,  and  pick  their  waj  among  the  gnaded 
roots.  Permit  them  to  wag  their  tails  17^  way  of  rudder,  if  you  are  wise,  and  let 
the  tackling  alone ;  otherwise  you  will  be  shaken  off  lake  a  horse-chestnut  into  thi 
neighboring  bushes.  We  arrived  safely  at  the  stopping-place  where  'Our  Uald  of 
the  IConntain,'  our  *  Lady  of  the  Log-Hut^*  was  providing  dinner,  to  which  we  pre- 
sently ost  down  with  the  voracity  of  bears.  It  was  not  until  the  dessert  was 
dssred  away,  that  the  voice  of  SPAimnvo  wis  heatd,  and  he  strode  m  with  his 
jongstick.  The  guides  a  stout  man,  iriio  came  with  hfan,  swore  roundly  that  he 
was  *done up.'  We  aixhred  safely  at  the  iferm-house,  readied  the  tayem  at  the 
viDege  of  Slowe^  in  good  season,  snd  ere  son-down  were  anived  within  sight 
of  ICcn^MUer,  and  the  lX»ic  columns  of  the  c^pitoL  Thus  ended  our  moun- 
tain Jouney,  which  was  aooomplidied  to  the  satirftctton  of  Spaxtldimo,  the  Long- 
Legs,  of  Mr.  Ltvgo^  of  the  Beotor  of  AB-Cherubim,  of  Mr.  Miibtau.,  of  Dr. 
KonmST,  and  of  the  individooal  who  now  hoUs  tfaepsn.  But  we  hope  yet  to 
rthhigSL    EateMorl  v.w.t.* 


'  Onnyinnj.  A  *  at  Tin  Bboadwat  GChkatbk. — AvsETgreal 'treat' wehad 
at  tte  Broadmoy  TheeOre^  the  other  ereung,  in  listening  to  the  never-tiring 
open  of  *(?Vru2^e2Za,' (the  flnt  opera,  by  the  bye,  that  we  ever  heard,)  as  pre- 
sented by  the  '  Pnm  and  Habbooii  troape.'  It  is  caKftilly  and  beantifiiUy  pat 
190Q  file  stage,  and  was  played  end  song  to  perfeetioii.  The  palmy  dftys  of  * 
'  2%s  ^li  Porib '  came  vividly  back  to  us,  as  we  drank  in  that  snnple,  delicioas 
music,  and  glanced  round  upon  a  house  fbll  in  every  part  of  elaborately- 
dressed  and  delighted  auditors.  AH  tbat  was  wanted  to  create  a  complete 
illasion  was  poor  John  Fishxb  as  Pedro^  and  Habbt  Placidb  as  Barren  Pom- 
poUno.  These  parts,  however,  were  well  played  by  Mr.  Davidob  and  Mr. 
HoBKCASTtB;  but  we  lacked  Pulgdos's  voice  and  actum  in  the  Baron,  in 
'  Ye  tormentors  I  wherefore  came  ye?  *  and  in  the  capital  scene  with  Dm^ 
dimi^  where,  '  withoat  motion,  without  action,  a  perfect  petrifection,  he  site 
njfoa  hia  chair.*  The  popularity  of  this  opera,  as  produced  and  perfermed 
rt  '  The  Broadnoay^^  is  asoflOdent  testimonj  to  the  liberality  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  merits  of  the  singers.  It  has  been  phyed  a  month  to  crowded 
and  still  undiminished  andienoea.  WQl  Mr.  Habbisoh  permit  us  to  remark, 
that  if  Le  would  impart  more  life  to  his  tutum  it  would  be  an  inqirovement? 
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COBBBSPOMDENCB  FBOK  ^OaMP  OoMVOBT.*  — ^  *  Just  nOW/  8»JB  Ht.  WiLUS, 

in  one  of  his  letters  from  Idlewild,  '  we  are  wondering  over  an  up-town 
belle.*  One  of  the  prettiest  ones  we  remember  has  *  broke  out  in  a  new 
place ; '  and  from  being  an  infimtine  beauty  in  her  teens,  as  when  last  we 
saw  her,  a  year  or  two  ago,  she  il  writing  such  poetry  as  Urs.  Ebmass  only 
wrote  after  the  saddening  of  a  life-time.'  This  introduces,  with  a  fandfol 
sigoature,  the  feeling  ^  Lines  to  my  Broth&r  in  lUneUy^  which  were 
written,  under  the  author's  own  initials,  for  the  Kmioksrbocksb.  This 
charming  lady-writer  is  'Our  Own  Correspondent,'  'J.  K.  L.,'  whose  com- 
munications from  '  Camp  Comfort,  Chateaugeay  Lake,'  have  delighted  our 
readers,  and  whose  &vors,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  continuation,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  will  lose  nothing  in  piquancy  and  interest  as  they  '  pro- 
gress '  with  changing  incidents  and  scenes : 

^Camp  Oon\f^  ChOMtugeaif  Loke,Stpi^V&iL 
'This  afternoon,  I  am  left  all  alone  at  the  cabin,  pre&zring  to  remain  and 
indulgo  in  my  own  reyeriee^  to  accompanying  the  gentlemen  on  their  fishing  expe- 
dition; for  with  aU  the  talents  the  good  Lobd  has  bestowed  upon  me^  that  of 
ensnaring  the  finiwy  tribe  is  not  among  the  number.  It  may  be  want  of  practice  * 
for  the  truth  is  that  my  first  experiment  in  that  line  ga^e  me  rather  a  distaste  for 
the  amusement  It  happened  something  in  this  wise:  Being  one  of  a  party 
bound  upon  a  fishing  excursion,  I  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  my  utter  ignonmce 
of  the  art ;  so  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  when  we  .reached  the  banks  of  the 
stream  where  operations  were  to  be  commenced,  I  quietiy  took  my  rod  and  line, 
which  was  arranged  for  me  by  one  of  the  gentiemen,  affected  a  knowing  air,  and 
slowly  followed  the  party  along  the  beautifuUy-wooded  sides  of  the  river,  throwing 
my  line  now  and  then  into  the  fix>thing  eddies,  as  I  saw  the  others  do,  then  stop 
ing  to  admire  the  beautiful  mosses  and  delicate  wild-flowers  which  covered  the 
turf  at  my  feet  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June;  the  lur  was  like  the  breath  dl 
angols  stealing  sweetly  and  soothingly  upon  my  cheek.  The  littio  birds  seemed  to 
be  indulging  in  a  game  of  *  hide-and-goHieek  *  among  the  leafy  boughs  oreihea^ 
and  calliog  to  each  other  merrily  the  while.  The  sunlis^t  glanced  and  spaiklee 
upon  the  waters,  and  the  guiglbig  sound  of  the  running  stream  earned  me  had 
* .  in  imagination  to  the  early  days  of  childhood,  when  my  favorite  place  of  resor 
was  a  little  cave  by  the  sea-side,  where  I  spent  many  happy  hours,  playing  witl 
shells  and  bright-colored  pebbles.  Well,  I  've  liad  men's  hearts  for  play-thing% 
since  those  days ;  but  they  never  have  afforded  me  half  the  amusement  those  ^m- 
ple  toys  did  then — probably  because  there  was  not  so  much  variety  in  them  1 

'  After  waudermg  along  for  some  lime,  musing  as  I  went,  stumbling  over  nxrks^ 
tearing  my  dress,  and  getting  my  lime  in  a  snarl  every  five  minutes,  I  began  to  be 

*  Sbs  the  last  namber  of  the  Kkicxrbogksb,  In  her  letter  to  the  Editob,  page  199 :  *I>o  ytm 
never  long  to  bo  away  from  all  the  fonns  and  restralntB  of  fashion,  in  God's  beantiftd  w<vlcl,  to 
roam  in  freedom  over  the  mountains,  and  wander  through  the  fields?  WelL  I  used  to,  when  I 
was  a  ffirl.  Many  a  night,  after  leaving  a  ball-room,  where  I  had  been  courted,  foDowed,  and  flat* 
tercd,  (for  I  was  a  belle  In  my  young  days,)  I  have  aat  at  my  window,  looking  up  at  the  atar^  aad 
Instead  of  thinkine  of  my  beaux,  as  doubtless  manv  of  them  flattered  themselves  I  was  dmng;  I 
was  musing  upon  the  stUy  hfe  I  was  leading,  and  wishing  to  be  away  from  it  all,  off  In  the  wild 
woods,  awav  from  the  trammels  of  society  and  fiishion ;  and  my  heart  longed  for  another  h^sri 
•  which  shonld  cherish  and  prize  it  —  a  real  heart,  a  manly  heart ;  in  Ikct,  something  quite  diflbreat 
from  the  spurious  arti  lies  which  pass  ouzrent  in  our  ball  roonuk' 
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nOber  tired  of  my  piBcatory  effort  agreeing  heartaj  with  Dr.  Johnbon  in  hia 
definition  of  fishing,  and  bestowed  upon  myself  most  liberally  the  definition  with 
which  he  honors  the  loTere  of  the  sport  iS^ior^  forsooth  I  great  sport  this  I  thought 
I,  to  be  climbing  oyer  rockSy  creeping  under  bushes,  with  a  delicate  pole,  ten  feet 
kmg,  in  your  handl  As  my  reflections  reached  this  stagey  I  came  to  a  more  open 
space,  a  little  green  spot»  beneatii  a  fine  old  beech-tree^  and  there  I  seated  mysell^ 
resolved  to  haye  a  few  moments'  rest,  at  least;  but  I  left  my  hne  dangling  in  the 
water,  fearing  lest  I  might  be  surprised  by  some  of  my  companion^  and  accused  of 
lazinesa^  I  sat  watching  the  artificial  fly  upon  my  hook,  and  thinking  how  much 
ingenuity  and  care  men  expended  to  ensnare  the  poor  simple  fishes  ,*  and  thought 
succeed^  thought^  till  fancy  took  the  reins,  and  leading  me  whither  she  would, 
finally  left  me  in  the  land  of  dreams.  And  methought  I  was  angling  for  men^ 
instead  of  fishesL  I  seemed  to  haye  unlimited  resources  at  my  command,  and  I 
was  hiibnned  by  one  who  claimed  greater  worldly  knowledge  Uian  myself  that  I 
should  find  all  these  necessary  in  catering  for  the  various  tastes  and  dispositions  of 
those  1  wished  to  secure.  There  were  many  looking  wistfully  at  the  book,  as 
though  they  would  certainly  bite,  could  the  bait  be  made  sufficiently  tempting. 
To  a  lawyer  I  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  to  a  doctor,  fame  and  fortune ;  but 
with  a  dissatisfied  shake  of  the  head,  they  passed  on.  I  sought  to  tempt  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  with  the  oflfbr  of  a  bishopric,  but  he  thoughtfully  declined  to 
be  thns  entrapped.  To  a  poet  I  offered  a  myrtle  wreath,  to  a  soldier  I  offered 
laurels ;  btrt  they  passed  me  by  with  haughty  bowa^  declining  to  notice  me  fiirther. 
I  was  nearly  discouraged  by  my  want  of  success,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  fixed  gase  of  a  handsome  young  student^  and  wishing  to  secure  so  bright  a 
prize,  1  offered  high  honora  and  distinction,  and  the  i^aise  of  mankind ;  but  ho 
turned  his  daric  eyes  reproachfully  upon  me,  and  disappeared.  So  I  tried  one 
more  —  a  man  of  the  worid,  without  any  fixed  profession  —  and  I  offered  him 
fiiendship.  I  thought  he  was  caught,  for  he  actually  jumped  at  the  hook ;  but  I 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  him  that  time;  so  I  began  to  think  I  was  wasting  my 
time  and  accomplishing  nothing.  But  I  selected  my  next  bait  with  care  and 
deliberation,  and  threw  it  in  among  them.  Ah  I  ha  I  see  what  a  magical  effect ! 
AH  caught  at  once  —  the  poet,  the  student,  and  man  of  the  world  —  all,  all  held 
captive  by  a  pretty  wmaarCs  amile  t  I  was  just  exulting  in  my  success,  when  I 
was  startled  from  my  sleep  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  sprung  to  my  feet,  to  see  my 
fishing-rod  going  full  speed  down  stream.  However,  it  soon  became  entangled 
among  the  rocks,  and  I  ran  along  the  bank  in  the  hope  of  regainmg  it;  but  in 
vain;  it  was  quite  out  of  my  reach,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  wait  patiently  the 
return  of  my  companions  and  obtain  their  assistance  in  my  ridiculous  dilemma.  But 
while  I  waited,  I  vowed  a  vow  to  the  god  or  goddess  that  presides  over  fishes, 
that,  should  I  recover  my  rod  in  safety,  I  would  never  again  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  scaly  subjects  I  When  my  friends  returned,  my  pole  was  rescued,  with 
only  the  line  broken ;  but  my  mishap  furnished  the  party  with  a  subject  of  merri- 
ment which  they  made  the  most  of.  The  gentlemen  depicted  in  glowing  colors 
the  large-fflzed  fish  that  it  must  have  been  to  break  so  strong  a  line,  and  pretended 
devout  thankfulness  that  he  had  not  drawn  me  into  the  stream  with  him  I  I  bore 
all  their  jokes  with  the  best  grace  I  cotdd,  but  I  quietly  made  up  my  mind  never 
to  be  caught  in  the  like  scrape  again,  and  have  kept  my  resolution  in  spite  of  all 
eotreaties ;  and  here  I  am,  all  alone  by  the  lake-shore.  The  sun  has  set ;  the  last 
brilliant  cloud  has  fiided  from  the  horizon ;  a  purple  haze  has  spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  the  shadows  of  night  are  deepening;  when,  suddenly,- the 
calm,  pole  moon  glides  up  silently  into  the  heavens,  and  wood,  lake,  and  mountdn 
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stand  irevealed  in  its  pm«^  clear  Uc^t  Haik!  the  aoimd  of  distaii  canl  The 
flflbennen  are  returning,  and  I  must  be  up  and  doing:  stir  Uie  fire,  pot  an  iiie  tea- 
kettle, and  make  some  preparations  for  brolHng  some  trout »-  an  art  in  wiuoh  I  am 
getting  quite  expert^  Uiough  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  looks  of  Borprise  with 
which  the  hunters  wateh  aaj  such  eflfoit  on  my  part^  as  though  they  fancied  X  was 
not  much  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  if  I  spfai  oat  my  letter  mucSi  kngeat^  I 
shall  not  have  sapper  ready  for  those  hungty  flshenooen ;  so,  with  many  ^pologisB 
for  sodi  a  meagre  one,  1 11  hid  yod  adieu.  Yours  traly,  &x.l.* 


Gossip  wtth  Rbadebs  and  OoRREd^SDEKTS.  — ^WUeiy  Har(m6ktiC9  LeU&r* 
from  Olaik  County,  Alabama,  which  ensues,  Is  a  genuine  document,  ttre 
the  name  and  the  chirography,  the  latter  of  which  defies  all  transfor. 
It  was  addressed  to  a  commission-house  m  Mobile.  *It  displays  (writes 
the  obliging  friend  at  New-Orleans  f^m  whom  we  receive  it)  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  class  hitherto  not  described,  the  small  planter  of  the 
South,  with  whom  there  is  a  vein  of  genuine  practical  piety  and  kind 
domestic  feeUng,  which  desenres  to  be  appreciated.  I  haye  obsetred  that 
yoo  specially  affect  any  thing  that  is  thoroughly  American  ;  and  I  am 
sure  yott  will  see  that  this  letter  10,  as  well  as  thoroughly  Southern,  and 
giving  moreover  a  piiase  of  life  in  tiie  South  not  on  record.'  Our  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  oUur  letters  of  '  Mr.  HASBUOsn.*  Let  os  have  them 
by  all  means : 

*Olath  OomU^,  Ma^  JSTcMikber  1«,  18ML 
'Mb.  Baow  Buvh  aid  Joicmov,MoBiLB: 

'  Bear  8m :  After  what  is  due  to  frecdship  I  rite  you  these  fhe  lines  to  inform 
you  of  the  deth  of  my  wife  she  departed  this  Idfe  on  wensday  momin  the  foreteen 
of  this  present  month  in  great  Peeoe  of  oongetiv  chils  Her  funeral  is  to  be 
preechd  Sunday  weak  at  Salem  church  brother  Foa  of  flshiating  which  is  tiie 
okashin  of  my  riting  thes  fUe  lines  to  order  you  to  send  me  a  soot  of  dose  and 
1  Barl  Whiky  as  I  want  to  make  a  respektible  apearana  on  that  solim  Okashin  I 
am  five  foot  10  and  way  155  pound  wait  you  must  selekt  me  a  good  artide  your- 
self doee  that  fits  your  wayor  Mr  Jnc  Goodsn  will  about  fit  if  anything  a  leetle 
chunkier.  I  want  Dbxteb'b  best  at  a  far  price  for  my  niggers  to  keep  off  the  chDs 
which  is  preevalin  in  this  sexahun  of  countiy  make  a  strong  pot  of  ooffy  well  biled 
and  strong  put  in  a  handfiil  of  pepers  and  1  pint  whisky  give  every  hand  a  cup  fol 
in  proportion  goin  to  the  field  of  a  momin  before  the  Jews  is  off  and  give  your 
niggers  warm  doee  and  wool  soz  nit  and  chils  is  no  whar  let  them  try  this  resect 
that  likes  —  my  wife  patemized  the  Steem  Practize  and  took  there  medan  tiie 
reglar  Faddlty  mout  have  save  life,  then  agin  they  mout  not  Gk)D  Kb  knose  His 
will  be  dona  Sarah  Janb  Habbucket  was  27  year  nine  months  and  three  days 
old  when  she  departed  this  life — a  good  wife  and  a  plus  Ohrislian  woman  likewte 
a  consisfeent  member  of  the  Baptist  perswayafain    let  us  all  likewise  be  prepared 

8hs  has  ffone  to  Abkasax's  brest 
Thar  to  ulj  and  rest 
with  angels  in  the  sky 
onto  a  long  eternity 
and  we  are  left  to  moom 
and  wish  our  lot  was  horn 
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lettring  a  diakoiidat  hndMaid  and  three  snail  duldfing  aQ  boys — ahe  waa  alao  a 
gndyonato  of  MAStaa  OoQidge  and  her  Diplama  aertyfyiDg  to  the  aame  hangs 
befive  me  sad  ni&ck  of  the  past  and  advantage  yonr  humble  aerrant  nerer  eqjojed 
bain  raaaed  hard  and  pore  bat  I  am  thankful  In  the  flMr  Of  the  LoBO  ao  jou  must 
excnae  Jiting  and  apeSing  whar'  anuaa — alao  excuse  my  leelings  on  this  okaahin 
out  of  the  fiiUneaa  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  aaya  the  Book  —  but  gents 
bisneaa  ia  Irianeaa  crapshaa  not  tamed  out  what  I  expected  and  lookd  for  and  I 
allera  expected  they  woald  not  havin  no  seesins  to  make  track  grow  my  crap  is  19 
Bags  with  nine  grown  hands  besidea  duldring  that  helps  oonaiderable  in  piokin : 
however  a  far  crap  of  com  and  no  meet  to  buy 

*  WiLET  Habsugkbt  my  crap  19  Bails  Number  1  to  19  —  Dakl  Bttnh  his  crap 
11  Bails  John  T  Shadbagk  his  crap  and  too  bales  he  tuck  in  trade  the  2  Bails 
maikad  with  a  cross  make  them  County  Sales  to  itself  in  all  15  Bags  fi>r  Johk  T 
Seasraok  —  David  Pipkiiib  9  Bags  —  my  nigger  haa  one  Bag  marked  Wilkt 
Habsitckr  with  boya  below  on  the  bed  which  I  want  the  county  sales  seprat  to 
^  itself  the  proaeeds  sent  to  me  in  palicker  and  things  for  the  niggers  aoordin  to  the 
bill  Indoaed —  Boy  Job  has  one  abar  Bob  one  ahar  ISsjjam  one  ahar  Nabot  one 
sbar  and  a  caliker  diess  to  cost  not  mom  a  dollar  and  haf  extra  to  be  charged  to 
my  county  sales  —  and  the  balluns  of  the  niggers  bag  they  wants  sent  in  cotton 
stoddns  for  womin  and  a  peece  of  crape  not  to  cost  too  much  for  the  toeral  which 
I  am  wiDin  to  gratiQr  them  eapeahaUy  Nahot  who  is  a  ihithfhl  servant  and  vrayted 
on  my  deoeesed  wifb  Ihithfbl — ao  you  will  pleaae  fill  the  BiU  in  the  shars  acoordin 
to  tiie  beat  of  your  Jugement  aooordmg  to  the  Bill  Inregarding  of  the  Cotton 
shipped  to  your  beet  care  and  attension  the  lint  is  extra  nise  and  all  put  up  neetly 
at  my  gin  and  all  Dkav  aeed  cotton  and  a  nise  ariackle  and  neetly  put  up  to 
areridge  450  to  500  pound  and  ^  rise  at  my  gin  and  the  i^ggMS  bail  nigh  on  to 
600  pound  not  bein  enuff  for  andother  haSl — Now  Gent  we  ahipa  all  to  your 
houae  and  ^vea  your  house  our  patemidge  and  we  want  the  biggeat  dollar  our 
cotton  will  fetch  which  is  much  needed  at  these  presents  money  b«n  skase  and  a 
diort  cnp  and  expenses  bevy  at  this  ritin  and  not  to  sackrifiae  our  produse  on  the 
first  offer  and  let  no  man  way  our  cotton  but  Jdc  Goodbb,  which  will  be  satis&c- 
tory  to  an  consemed  and  does  us  justis  in  the  waits--  my  naybors  has  trusted,  this 
bisnesa  to  me  and  I  leev  all  to  your  best  jugement  when  to  sell  and  do  n't  set  no 
limit  but  think  prices  will  go  up  when  folks  come  to  kno  how  pore  a  crap  is  made 
in  this  sexshun  not  haf  craps  and  send  OYery  man  his  county  sales  to  him  acoordin 
to  name  at  Hottb  PostofSs  Clark  county  idabama  and  the  county  sales  of  the  2 
Baila  Ihr  Johbt  T  Sbasragk  aeperat  and  the  one  Bag  of  my  niggers  to  me  seprat 
to  itadf:  I  will  send  m  to  the  Peach  Tree  for  the  close  and  things  ordered — by 
Priday  evening  providense  peimittui — I  wanted  to  go  down  myself  but  the  Lobd 
has  ordered  it  differunt. 

'your  letter  in  regardin  the  war  and  the  money  market  is  reseeved  alao  the 
p^iexB  for  which  you  have  my  best  respecks  —  1  have  not  bin  abil  to  consider  the 
sibjeck  hem  under  all  the  deep  watters  but  the  Lobd  be  praised  I  am  supported 
under  this  afflixahun  and  will  rite  you  my  ideea  aa  requested  in  a  short  time  the 
ZiOBD  p^mittin 

'no  more  at  preaentihmi  yours  to  command         •  WnsrHAaairaaR* 

This  correspondence  *  opens  rick'  -  -  -  Wb  remember  well  when  our  firs. 
little  boy  was  bom — the  joy,  the  rapture  witb  which  he  was  welcomed  to 
tills  breathing  world.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eight  months,  he 
I  thought  by  every  body  who  saw  him  to  be  a  most  lovely  child.   He  %o(u 
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very  beautiful ;  so  much  so  tliat  many  said — in  friendlj  waniiiig  against 
inordinate  love  and  OYer-weening  affection — tiiat  he  was  too  spiritual,  *  too 
bright  on  earth  to  stay.'  They  had  a  pTesentJment*  tiiati  although  he  w$b 
at  the  time  in  peribct  health,  the  dear  little  child  'was  not  long  fat  this 
worid.'  And  they  were  right  When  he  was  about  fourteen  months  old, 
he  was  *  ta'en  awa*  in  the  £&'  of  the  year.'  His  small  frame  grew  attenuate ; 
the  matchless  brightness  of  his  eyes  waxed  dim ;  his  *  pretty,  playful  ways,  ' 
and  all  his  little  wiles '  were  no  more :  and  one  night,  at  the  going  out  of 
the  tide  —  for  we  are  on  the  sea-shore  with  him — he  was  *  taken  up  into 
heaven.^  Our  only  loss  of  dear  ones,  thank  God  :  and  yet  when  we  receive 
lines  like. the  following,  and  the  Mother  scans  them,  as  only  a  mother  «a», 
we  offer  a  fervent  prayer,  that  to  othon  there  may  be  'no  sorrow  like  unto 
our  sorrow.'  Surely  ^My  Daughter^  is  from  the  pen  of  'my  daughter\s 
mother:' 


*  Shs  U  oar  lily  and  our  rose. 

Our  darliofi^  little  blue-ejed  girl; 

Her  golden  uiir  falls  ronna  her  fiioe 
In  many  a  bright  and  glossj  curl : 

And  soft  her  baby  laughter  rings, 

It  is  as  when  a  robin  sings. 

'  Her  smUe  is  like  the  light  itself 

So  very  pore  and  glM  it  is: 
I  We  seen  tne  brow  of  pain  nnbend, 

In  answer  to  her  sweet  caress. 
Her  tears  are  like  the  early  showers 
Which  fall  'mid  sunshine  on  the  flowers. 


'  All  met  how  dreary  were  our  home. 
If  aught  should  still  those  dancing  feet. 

And  if  she  neyer  more  should  conoe^ 
Her  loring  &ther*s  step  to  meet^ 

My  God  I  permit  it  not  to  be. 

For  she  is  li&  itself  to  me  I 

'  I  'm  watching  o'er  her  as  she  sleeps; 

A  holy  calm  is  all  around ; 
Her  brevhing  is  so  soft  and  low, 

I  scarce  can  catch  the  gentle  sound. 
With  almost  awe  my  spirit  bows : 
I  * haye  an  angel  in  the  house! ' ' 


This  last  line,  we  take  it,  refers  to  a  verse  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Acts : 
'And  he  showed  them  how  he  had  seen  an  angel  in  his  house.'  Forbid  it 
that  we  should  awaken  in  any  mother's  heart  a  foreboding  of  the  future : 
not  so :  we  would  inculcate  only  that  pretmt  appreciation  of  the  choicest 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  loving  Father.  '  In  how  many  nameless 
forms,  (in  other  domestic  circles,)  does  Death  beset  helpless  infancy  and 
innocent  childhood  I  From  the  cradle,  what  an  endless  procession  to  the 
grave  I  The  little  hand  falls  powerless ;  the  eye,  just  learning  to  love  the 
liglit,  retires  within  its  sealed  fringes;  tiie  tongue  that  just  began  to  Usp  the 
mother's  name  is  mute ;  and  «Ae,  with  a  sorrow  that  words  have  never  told, 
is  a  weeper  over  a  small  green  mound,  or  starting,  at  midnight  stretches  out 
her  emply  arms  in  vain  I '  -  -  -  An  instance  of  '  Mistaken  PhUanihropy^ 
which  while  it  will  amuse,  should  convey  a  very  good  practical  lesson.  P^>- 
haps  it  will : 

'There  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  of  mistaken  philaathropy  in  the  market, 
although  veiy  UtUe  of  the  'real  stof^'  which  is  in  great  demand,  can  be  found. 
The  following  can  be  relied  on:  A  fi»w  years  ago,  on  the  day  before  Thanka- 
giving,  an  excellent  fHend  of  vm%  now  no  more^  went  to  market  to  make  provi- 
fsion  for  his  own  fimuly,  and  a  amnber  of  guests  who  were  expected  at  hia  hoqpita> 
ble  board.  He  purchased,  a#  was  uaoal  at  that  season,  a  noble  toikey,  whose 
weight  almost  defied  Uftingi  Casting  hia  eye  about,  be  discovered  a  small  boy 
with  apparently  nothing  to  do: 

* '  My  lad,'  said  he,  *  I  will  give  you  a  shillmg  to  carry  this  bird  home.' 

<  *  Thank  yon,  sir/  replied  the  boy ;  '  I  am  the  one  to  do  it  My  mother  11  thank 
you  too.' 
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*  I%e  worthy  gentleman  paid  the  money  on  the  spot^  but  called  the  receiver 
back  to  add  a  bonch  of  crisp  celeiy  and  some  yegetables  to  the  basket)  after  which 
he  went  on  his  way,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  morrow.  He  that  provideth  not 
for  lu8  own  hooaehdd  has  denied  the  feitb,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  dfty  after,  that  is  to  say,  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  the  host 
Uxk  his  hat  and  cane  fin*  a  walk,  when  he  was  inquired  of  in  his  own  house  what 
pnnrisioQ  he  had  made  ibr  dinner. 

' '  Why,'  said  he^  *  we  will  have  (hat  Utrkey,  to  be  sore.  Did  yon  ever  see  a  finer  ? ' 

*  'TF%^  tnilcey  ? '  was  asked,  with  marked  emphasis. 

* '  Why,  that  turkey  which  I  sent  yesterday.   I  told  a  HtUe  boy  to  carry  it  home, 
and  gavo  him  a  shilling  ftv  his  tronblei* 
'  *  He  has  never  brought  it* 

*  'I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  tiiie  host^  langhing,  'he  has  carried  it  home  indeed. 
Foe  markets  are  dosed  now.    We  must  fast  upon  Thanksgiving  Day.' 

*  I  will  mention,  however,  that  the  boy's  mother  was  thankful  for  the  fowl ;  that 
tho  poor  &mny  feasted  well ;  that  their  cUnner  was  not  dressed  with  any  herbs  of 
suspicion  \  while  matters  were  so  managed  that  the  worthy  giver  and  his  Mends 
never  fkied  better  than  they  did  on  that  day,  and  lost  nothing.' 


Hkab  the  Yoice  of  our  friend  and  correspondent^  '  H.  P.  L.,'  as  he  cries 
from  oat  a  swamp  in  Loaisiana : 

*  I 'k  beginning  to  believe  with  the  cockney,  'There's  nothink  like  the  music  of 
h'owlsL'  All  night  long,  a  hS^  prvm/o-hasso  owl  sings  like  a  horse  fh)m  the  cypress 
slough  near  my  log-house,  and,  after  he  has  executed  a  solo^  a  grand  chorus  strikes 
up  from  another  slough,  and  is  received  by  the  wakeftil  audience  with  unbounded 
disapprobation.  I  'ye  a  great  sympathy  for  stuffed  owls,  with  glass  eyes ;  they  are 
plaasical.  I  can  *go '  a  '  squab-owl '  at  Delvokico's,  in  the  season ;  but  d  —  n  all 
live,  singing  owkl  (I  feel  confident  that  oath  neyer  will  be  registered:  it  never 
was  heard :  those  ill-omened  birds  hooted  it  down.) 

'Yes,  Sir.  I  'm  in  the  swamp.  Stop  and  dine  with  me ;  you  shall  haye  a  mal- 
lard-duck  and  yenison-steaks.  There 's  still  a  few  bottles  of  that  1834  Cognac  left. 
We  11  smoke  a  segar  over  a  cup  of  cafe  noir,  and  then  Old  Joe  shall  bring  'round 
the  horses^  and  we  11  take  a  short  swamp  ride. 

'Good  I  we've  dined,  smoked,  and  coffeed.  We  haye  n't  any  nerves  in  the 
swimp,  80  light  another  segar,  and  let 's  mount  our  horses.  Hold  on  I  Here, 
'Shoot;' here  1  Did  you  ever  see  a  handsomer  hound  than  'Shout?'  Look  at 
those  fill],  round,  liquid,  dark-brown  eyes ;  watch  the  fall  of  that  long  silky  ear. 
banging  almost  to  his  cold  black  muzzle ;  look  at  his  jet-black  glossy  back,  his  tan- 
«dored  l^;s  ajid  chest  Is  n't  he  a  picture  ?  We  11  take  him  along,  if  only  to  hear 
the  music  of  his  voice  when  he  shikes  a  deer-track.  We  start,  in  a  few  minutes 
readi  the  road:  on  our  left  hand,  at  the  distance  of  quuter-of-a-mile,  stands  a  cy- 
press swamp;  the  tall  shafts  of  the  trees  shoot  up  till  they  begin  to  see  day-light; 
their  tops  shaped  like  an  inyerted  funnel,. leafless,  the  long  hanging  gray  moss 
aeariy  coyering  them,  they  stand  like  mourning  emblems  over  the  mausoleum  of 

9oine  dead Past    Between  us  and  the  (Tpress-trees  strefches'a  field  of  cotton. 

the  dark-brown  dead  stalks  here  and  there  still  show  a  boU,  with  its  white  contents 
pendant  Oyer  there  at  the  end  of  the  field  is  the  cotton-gin ;  between  it  and  the 
oTeneer's  house  stand  the  negro  *  quarters.'  On  we  ride.  To  our  left,  in  another 
field,  they  are  ploughmg.  Thirty  mulea,  fifteen  ploughs,  fifteen  negroes,  with  fifteen 
▼oioee  shoating,  *Goo  alaung  dar,  SdtyI'  *Gee  up,  PrincbI'    'Whoa,  Buck  I 
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what  jou  Hboat  dir?'  etoi  To  our  right-hand,  deep  woods;  openiiig  a  gals,  we 
skirt  their  edge.  Look  out  fixr  the  long  sharp  thorns  of  those  looost  tneel  TbtA 
trail  of  brilliant  crimson  is  a  red-biid,  whiging  ftom  bush  to  bnidi ;  andyet  aaotlui; 
and  another.  There  sits  the  gray-backed,  white-bteasted  Qoakereas  of  the  woods 
the  mocking^biid ;  not  modesty  thoogfa,  and  silent  in  the  yemal  hour,  but  fhll  of  lifr 
and  mockery.  Here  the  bine-birds  fly;  orer  there,  a  whisdmg,  twittnfaig  flook  of 
rice-birds  fiU  amoss-hung  cypress,  taking  wing;  as  we  rids  by,  we  &el  ^e  rash  of 
their  rustling  flight  Are  we  in  the  tropics?  "Well  mig^t  those  fari]lianti{y-greeB 
fan-shaped  palmettos  mislead  ns;  and  as  we  ride  through  tiiiem,  their  lanoe-pomted 
leayes  scrape  along  your  bridle-r^  so  high  do  they  grow.  Hie  deer  seek  thai 
cluster  of  dark  berries,  shooting  up  on  the  long  stalk  from  the  palmetta  The  road 
ascends,  and  soon  we  are  riding  through  a  cane-ridge;  the  long^  feathery  afcemf 
reaching  &r  above  our  heads^  the  bright  leaves  waving  in  the  Southern  winter 
wind.  We  are  through  the  ridge.  At  our  feet  runs  a  bayou,  scarce  two  fbet  of  watet 
in  it,  where  twenty  sometimes  are  seen.  We  ride  down,  cross  over,  and  an  again 
among  the  palmettoa  *Ah  t  who-o-o-o  I  who-ol  hughl '  there  cries  Shoot.  He  > 
struck  a  deer-track.  What  crashing  of  leaves  is  that?  Look  I  look !  there  goess 
doe,  her  white  tall  up,  lobmg  along  ten  feet  at  a  jump.  Isn't  that »  neat  ogfai? 
'Rayther,  I  should  think!'  Look  out  for  that  hanging  vinet  Too  late;  your 
scratched  &ce  will  warn  you  for  another  time,  and  then  do  no  good ;  ibr  he  who 
rides  through  these  cane-braked,  palmetto-patched,  thomed,  hanging-vined  woods 
and  syramps  will  never  escape  from  sundry  wounds^  scratches,  and  twistings.  But 
we  Ve  ridden  to  the  river,  and  we  can't  get  across;  and,  as  I  do  nt  see  anaUigKtor 
to  make  a  raft  o^  let  'e  turn  back  to  banaokSb  To-monow,  eariy,  hurrah  for  a  deer- 
hunt  with  BiEK  QoOD,  and  his  pack  of  hounds  I  If  you  have  a  proscription  for  tlie 
'buck-ague,'  prepare  it  to-night;  you  know  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  fiuth. 
As  the  sun  seta,  how  beantiftiUy  gleam  those  fires  1  They  are  burning  cotton-brash 
and  corn-stalks^  while  over  there  toward  the  cypress  slough,  gleam  the  great  fires 
of  giant  treet^  girdled  seasons  past,  but  now  just  fired.  How  the  flames  lick  xsp 
t'ueir  sides  till,  finally,  the  top  is  reached,  and  you  see  one  long  fieiy  column,  and 
then  another  and  another  blazing  in  light  n.  p.  l 

*JVbruanf  1800.* 

*  More  anon*  from  the  same  pleasant  pen.  -  -  -  PASsiHGaloDgin  the  neighbor 
hood  of  our  long-time  town-residence  the  other  day,  we  could  nt  renst  the 
inclination  to  '  drop  in '  for  a  moment,  and  ask  permission  of  our  *  roccoaors 
to  '  look  at  the  premises ' ;  expkining,  that  it  was  only  out  of  old  assodations, 
having  occupied  the  house  for  so  many  years,  that  we  desired  the  privflege. 
It  was  cheerfully  granted.    Kvery  thing  was  new,  from  top  to  bottom,  mod 

*  neat  as  wax.'  The  sanctum,  which  was  formerly  of  oak,  was  now  whitei 
than  snow  with  polished  zinc-paint ;  and  ezactiy  where  the  '  £nrroR*s  Table* 
stood,  and  as  near  its  size  as  it  could  well  be,  was  a  polished  rose-wood  crib., 
with  a  dear  little  baby-boy  in  it,  of  about  a  year  old,  of  which  his  handsome 
mother  had  good  reason  to  be  proud.  Right  glad  were  we  to  find  the  sanc- 
tum, where  we  had  passed  so  many  pleasanl^  hours,  so  innocently  tcoKnted 
Having  *  satisfied  the  sentiment,'  we  came  away,  thinking  of  many  things 
that  had  occurred  in  that  same  dwelling,  and  that  same  apartment,  which 
we  might  hereafter  mention  in  a  desultory  ^B&minifcenee  qfwir  Towh  Seme 
(utmJ*  W^  love  New-York,  our  home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuryy 
with  an  affection  'passing  the  love  of  women ' ;  and  U  is  a  delight  to  us  to 
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know  that^  should  life  and  health  be  spared  us,  oor  residence  will  always  be 
in  sach  'easy  reach '  of  it  that  we  can  9till  claim  it  as  'ours,'  in  a  social  aa 
weQ  as  business  point  of  yiew.  We  know  and  hare  traversed  erery  foot  of 
an  its  vast  extent;  and  how  many  tried,  genial  friends  have  we  within  its 
ample  borders  1  Our  heart  warms  at  the  thought  People  talk  about  its 
^rowdyism,'  etc^  and  doubtless  there  has  been  too  much  of  it  in  days  gone 
by :  but  we  haye  walked  its  streets,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
in  aU  directions,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  never  had  a  hand  raised  toward  us, 
nor  an  offensive  word  addressed  to  us,  in  all  that  time.  This  is  at  least  'good 
luck 'in  a  'rowdy  dty.*  -  -  .  We  have  a  fimcy  that  there  must  be 
sometiiing  in  the  atmosphere  accompanying  the  warm,  big-flaked  snow- 
storms of  this  meridian,  which  is  not  unlike  the  moist  climate  of  England, 
which  we  are  sure  would  be  most  grateful  to  us.  We  cannot  resist  the 
inclination  to  be  '  out*  in  a  warm  snow-shower.  We  have  walked  six  miles 
in  one,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  and  seldom  have  we  enjoyed  a 
walk  more.  How  it  sends  the  warm  red  blood  to  the  cheeks ;  how  the 
mellow  mass  ^cntmples^  beneath  your  feet;  feeling  like  the  sensation,  and 
having  something  the  sound,  of  handling  new  potato-starch  in  a  country  farm- 
house —  the  next  thing  to  snow,  in  purity  and  whiteness  —  not  unlike  also, 
in  sound,  to  the  low  purr  of  a  young  kitten.  Our  walk  led  us  by  the  old 
TH>paftn-Town  road;  and  we  passed  an  old  church-yard,  some  of  the  me- 
morial-stones of  which  were  more  than  a  century  old.  Washucoton  must 
have  passed  them  hundreds  of  times  to  s^ach  his  '  Head-Quarters.'  Brown, 
and  covered  with  the  green  moss  of  age,  they  looked  solemn  and  impressive 
through  the  q>otless  whiteness  of  the  thick-falling  snow.  Among  (he 
inscriptions  upon  later  grave-stones  we  notiped  two,  which  arrest  attention. 
The  first  was  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age :  *  All  my  days  are  ■ 
as  an  hand's  bre^  and  my  years  are  as  nothing  in  Tht  sight'    The 

second : 

'  A  HiAP  of  dost  18  all  that 'a  liere — 
Do  n't  let  it  erase  a  siogle  tear.' 

A  recognition  of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality  which  struck  us  as  equally 
simple  and  forcible.  -  -  -  We  very  well  remember  the  day,  although 
how  many  years  it  was  since,  we  cannot  now  recal,  when  the  late  Flauvel 
GovBAUD,  the  Mnemotechnist^  called  upon  us  at  the  sanctum,  and  desired 
us  to  accompany  him  to  his  apartment  at  the  St  Geoboe  Hotel,  below 
Trinity  Church,  to  examine  dpedmens  of  a  new  art  of  transferring  idl  forms 
and  objects  in  nature ;  to  transfix  them  at  once  upon  permanent  plates ;,  an 
art  bat  just  at  that  period  discovered  or  invented  by  a  Mons.  Daguebrb,  of 
Paris,  and  of  which  he  had  several  remarkable  copies.  Nothing  loth,  we 
went  with  him ;  and  '  then  and  there'  saw  numerous  specimens  of  the  first 
Daguerreotjrpes  ever  seen  in  this  city.  And  greatly  do  we  regret  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  one,  of  which  he  made  us  a  present — a  charming  *  Scene  on 
the  Seine,'  embracing  a  fine  view  of  tha  Louvre.  But  what  was  the  art 
then^  in  contrast  with  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived  ?  Let  the 
magnificent  Daguerrian  saloons,  such  as  may  be  found  in  Broadway, 
Brady's,  Gubnet's,  Root's,  and  the  like,  make  answer.  But  anoih&r  style 
has  recently  '  come  out,'  as  the  shop-keepers  say,  and  that  is  ibePhototyps. 
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We  hare  ezunined  specimens  of  this  art  at  Bradt^s,  the  onlj  ones  indeed 
that  we  hare  ever  seen,  which  are  wonderfully  fine,  natural,  artistic.  What 
think  you  of  daguerreotyping  upon  fine  white  Bristol-board,  with  an  the 
softness,  delicacy  of  shading,  and  gracefiil  efi^t  of  the  most  elaborate  mini- 
ature or  original  drawing?  And  yet  this  is  the  art ;  and  if  Mr.  BsAnr  will 
show  his  visitors  the  portrait  of  our  friend  and  contemporary,  Ifr.  Daxa,  of 
^Ths  Trihine^  daUy  journal,  or  any  of  the  six  or  ^ght  others  which  we 
examined,  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  exaggeration  in  our  praise  of  thfe  new 
phase  in  the  art  of  *  sun-painting.'  It  is  in  truth  a  most  extraordinary  and 
Tory  beautiful  improyement  -  -  -  'It  was  a  Sunday  evening,*  and 
9ueh  a  Sunday  evening !  Few  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Tappafin-Zee 
will  forget  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of  January.  '  The  rains 
descended,  the  winds  blew,  and  the  floods  came  1 '  The  Zee  'wrought  and 
was  temptuous  ^ ;  for  through  the  howling  of  the  storm  we  could  hear  at 
fitfiil  intervals  the  '  voices  of  all  his  waves.'    We 

'never  did  like  moleitation  view 

Of  the  enchaf^d  flood.' 

'Where  we  lay,  chimneys  were  blown  down;'  trees  were  uprooted  and 
prostrate  in  many  a  direction ;  the  balustrade  of  our  neighbor's  house  lay 
prone  on  the  ground ;  the  outer  roof  of  the  great  d6p6t  at  the  end  of  the 
Pier  was  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ;  in  short,  it  was  apparent  that  universal 
havoc  had  been  let  loose.  But  what  we  were  going  to  tell  you  was  this : 
that  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  while  we  were  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  feeling  ever  and  anon  the  '  rock- 
ing of  the  battlements,'  there  dashed  in  between  the  blind  and  the  panes  of 
a  French  window  that  opens  upon  the  piazza,  a  storm-tossed  little  bird. 
Led  by  the  bright  light  of  a  *  Garcel,'  he  had  sought  the  hospitality  of  our 
little  cottage,  (he  never  could  have  reached  the  '  Giraffe-House,'  towering 
far  above  us,)  which  was  eagerly  awarded  him.  He  was  panting  with  his 
struggles  against  the  elements,  and  not  a  little  frightened  at  the  joyous 
cries  of  the  'little  people.'  Round  and  round  about  the  room  he  flew; 
alighting  invariably  upon  the  head  of  Washington^  in  Ekeeland's  beautiful 
equestrian  statuette  of  the  'Patru.  Patrus,'  (which  you  may  see  well 
represented  in  the  right  upper  comer  of  the  picture  of  the  sanctum,  in  the 
volume  of  ^EhiehEnaehs  from  an  Editor's  Table '  by  the  scribbler  hereof) 
The  little  prisoner  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  fear,  the  moment  he  rested  upon 
the  calm  head  of  the  '  Saviour  of  his  Country,'  as  if  there  was  no  danger 
while  near  his  protecting  arm.  Crumbled  bread  was  sprinkled  by  the  little 
folk  upon  the  pedestals  of  a  couple  of  vases,  and  the  shelves  of  the  cncogjwra 
in  the  comers  of  the  room ;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of  water  was  temptingly 
placed  for  the  satisfiustion  of  his  thirst,  should  he  chance  to  become  'dry* 
during  the  night ;  and  he  was  left  '  alone  in  his  glory '  in  the  sanctum.  In 
the  morning,  he  was  fresh  and  invigorated  with  rest ;  the  air  was  clear  and 
cold;  the  sun  shone  brightly;  and  when  the  window  was  opened,  you 
should  have  seen  that  liberated  little  bird  dart  upward  till  he  was  lost  in  the 
celestial  blue  I  He  'evanished  like  a  thought,  nor  wist  we  whither  he 
went'  Come  and  see  us  again,  little  bird  I  -  -  -  Mart  Russell  Mttford, 
.the  amiable  and  accomplished  authoress  of  so  many  charming  and  popular 
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voika,  wbich,  with  the  mention  df  her  name,  will  inatanti  j  arise  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  is  dead.  She  had  nearly  reached  h^  '  thre^^core-jeara* 
aod-teo,*  and  passed  from  this  to  a  better  hfe  with  the  same  kindly,  eheer^ 
My  e<iiiable  spirit  which  was  always  her  preeminent  characteristic  while  on 
earth.  Owing  to  the  kind  care  of  Mr.  Frakcis  Buihocb,  a  man  of  fine  lite- 
rary talent,  a  Scottish  merchant  In  London,  (with  whose  reUtivee  in  America 
we  are  ghd  to  be  acqaainted,)  who  negotiated  and  procured  the  issae  of  her 
rohimes,  idic  possessed  mitil  the  last  the  '  ei\)oyment  of  every  human  com- 
fort of  which  her  condition  was  susceptible.'  We  obsenre  it  stated  that  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Habsebs  was  throughoat  life  her  *  constant  friend  and  most  jadi« 
dons  adTiser.'  Mr.  Huoltts,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  executor  of 
Chablb  KncBLR.  He  is  a  most  estimable,  genial  man,  an  eminent  dergy- 
man  of  the  Ohureh  of  England,  who  manifests  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
inteUeetoal  ai^d  worthy  literary  dass  of  Great-Britam.  When  Mr.  Diouin 
riflfted  this  country,  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Haksbss  to 
the  kte  Bishop  WAnvwiaoHT,  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished  dtizou ; 
and  we  well  remember  the  cordial  encomiums  which  they  mutually  passed 
upon  his  many  excellences  of  character,  one  evening  in  the  sanctum.  He  is 
reputed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  without  a  partide  of  t22i- 
heraUtm  in  his  truly  Christian  nature.  -  -  -  Is  n*t  it  singular,  some* 
what?  Lately,  we  published  a  vigorous,  striking  piece  of  verse,  from  the 
writer  of  the  following  stanxas,  carelessly  penned;  blotted  expressions 
written  over  with  substituted  words,  and  the  whole  diirographical  aspect 
against  it ;  yet  the  spirit  whidi  informed  it  at  once  arrested  attention,  and 
compelled  admiration.  So  will  the  present  lines  on  *  Deatky^  to  whose  exter* 
nal  aspect  the  foregoing  remarks  wfll  equally  apply : 

*  SRDDDiBiiro  we  gaae  upon  the  fiice  of  Diatb, 

So  still,  10  cold  And  terrible  it  seems ; 
A  fawnan  form,  unwarmed  bv  haman  breath, 
A  sleep,  noTisited  by  gentle  dreams. 

'  And  trembling  thns,  we  fear  to  enter  is. 

Where  soch  a  Shape  before  the  portal  staoda ; 
Small  welcome  hope  we  from  those  lips  to  win. 
And  a  cold  greeting  from  those  iqr  hands  I 

'  Bat  we  were  bidden ;  leave  snch  ill-timed  fear : 
Pass  boldly  through  the  heavy  doors  of  state, 
To  where  within  the  Host  holds  lordl  j  cheer, 
ITor  heed  hia  marble  imsge  at  the  gate.'  c. 

Is  not  that  singularly  impressive?  •  -  '  OuBeijoyment  of  a  most  pleasant 
inddent  that  occurred  after  breakfiust-  this  morning,  in  the  sanctum,  would 
hardly  have  been  honest,  if  we  could  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  our  cor- 
respondent *  QuABiAB,*  in  the  *  Papers  of  war  Baehehnf  CM.'  There  was 
something  singular  about  the  movements  of  Uttle  JoBit  to-day.  She  came 
into  the  sanctum,  where  we  were  scribblmg,  with  her  gay  calico  and  *mous- 
adxn-de-lain '  doll  -  *  fixings,'  and  a  small  china  '  head  and  shoulders,'  with  the 
vsoal  exprefldve  features  of  the  juvenile  celestial  manHrins.  She  plied  her 
needle  and  thread,  and  9eemed  very  busy,  but  some  how  or  another,  she  was 
eyidenily  *ill  at  ease;'  She  kept  her  big  eyes  upon  ui  too,  in  a  kind  of  fur- 
dTe  vray,  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  unusual;  and  wheneverwe  took  up  one 
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of  our  little  slips  of  *  Gossip '  paper,  she  seemed  to  regard  the  simple  act 
with  so  much  interest  that  we  couldn't  help  asking:  'What  do  jou see, 
Jos£  ?  —  what  do  you  want? '  She  said,  'Nothing,  &ther,'  and  we  kept  on 
at  our  work.  But  all  at  once  *  it  leaked  out'  Between  the  *  Gosstpiy '-  slips 
the  little  gipsy  had  placed  a  'book-mark,'  which  she  herself  had  been  Br 
some  time  clandestinely  'working'  on  a  small  oblong  piece  of  perforated 
Bristol-board,  with  a  red-silk  ornamented  border,  inside  of  which  were  the 
green-worsted  words,  '  My  Father.*  Her  uneasiness  and  its  cause  '  stood 
reyealed.'  Her's  is  now  our  'book-mark.*  It  shall  be  laid  between  the 
leaves  of  no  volume  that  we  do  n't  like,  and  cannot  cordially  praise.  Pieces  of 
paper,  pencil-marks,  'dogs'-  ears'  even,  (a  slovenly  practice,)  we  shaQ  essay, 
rather  than  to  desecrate  that  shy  and  delicate  '  mark '  of  affection  so  cha- 
racteristically expressed.  -  -  -  Ah  I  ha!  — cold  up  thereaway  too,  eht 
Thought  so.  It  could  n't  have  been  otherwise  than  cold,  anywhere  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  Gotham,  at  that  date.  But '  Spring-time  of  the  year 
b  coming,  boys  I '  The  back  of  old  Winter  is  broken.  He  may  be  'so  as  to- 
be  oiwf,'  a  little  longer;  but  he  won't  be  so  ^stubbed*  as  he  has  been: 
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Dbau  Enigk:  I  thaw  my  ink  to  say 

The  weather 's  on  a  spree : 
Thermometers  have  burst  their  bulbfli 

Qaicksilyer  's  '  dnty  firee.' 

Business  is  dead  —  all  liquids  are 

Solidified  stagnation: 
And  e'en  the  Hudson  River  oan*t 

Go  on  in  liquidation. 

<  The  water-fall 's  no  more  a  fall, 
So  winterish  is  the  weather ; 
And  all  the  drops  are  dropping  up 
In  fh>zen  mist  together. 

*  My  wheels  have  wheeled  into  line, 

As  one  vast  solid  column ; 
And  all  mj  locrJu  are  bound  at  last 
In  one  stupendous  rolume. 

'  The  raoe-way  's  run  its  final  race, 

The  waste-weir 's  now  no  waste  wear  : 
While  in  my  flume  the  anchor^ice 
Is  anchored  everywhere. 


*  Mv  colors  now  are  colorless — 

Hj  dyeinff  all  is  dead : 
And  though  I  'm  bothered  with  the  blues. 
My  nose  is  very  red. 

'  My  boiler 's  quit  of  all  its  boils, 
The  fireman's  nose  is  fioien : 
And  my  hot-water  pails  hare  kicked 
The  Duoket  by  the  dozen. 

'  My  old  Nott's  stove  is  not  a  stove. 

It 's  just  a  ventihitor ; 
And  my  new  grate  has  proved  to  be 
A  great  refrigerator. 

<  The  watchman's  fires  all  *  end  in  smoke ' ; 

Even  dayli^t  is  ice-bound: 
For  the  shadow  of  the  chinmey-stBidc 
Is  frozen  to  the  ground. 

'  T  is  thus  obtuse,  we  're  left,  dear  Kxxck, 

Opaque,  dull,  lifeless,  stolid : 
No  breath  of  life  —  no  TOuial  warmth  — 

Infiwst,  Vm  frceen  9oUd  ! 

*PAiri.  MjJRnDAUL* 


This  makes  t» 'all  of  a  shiver.'  -  -  -  ^WoJfert^s  EmV  \a  \h^  Wti^  ci 
a  new  work  by  our  beloyed  and  honored  American  author,  Washsigton 
Irving,  a  name  renowned  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Pctkav,  the 
liberal  and  popular  publisher,  has  produced  the  volume  in  his  usual  excel- 
lent style.  Its  contents  consist  entirely  of  ^The  Crayon  Papers,*  all 
of  which  were  written  for,  and  published  io,  the  Enickebbocksb  ;  not  in 
'various  periodicals,'  as  the  ^Tribune '  states,  for  Mr.  Irvino  has  never  been 
a  contributor  to  any  American  periodical  save  our  own.  Small  need  is 
there  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  new  'Sketch-Book'  of  Qboffket 
Oratov.    It  will  be  read  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  and  every  reiuler 
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will  be  aa  ftdTertiaement  of  its  exoeQenoe.   What  a  style  is  his  1    Howquiel 
sad  rich  his  humor,  how  l]£>iike  his  descriptions,  how  toachiog  and  tender 
his  pathos!    His  equal  has  nerer  existed  since  Goldsvite.    We  confess  to 
a  fWtffWMtf  for  his  great  genius;  while  to  know  £A«  flum  is  onl j  to  add  to  the 
feeling  with  which  you  regard  the  author.    It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
beafrequent  and  coidiaUy*wdcomed  guest  at 'Wolfert's  Roost*;  to  walk 
through  its  grounds  with  its  entertaining  and  instructlTe  proprietor;  to  ride 
firough  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy  HoUow  with  its  historian ;  to  see  the 
bobolink  'rising  and  sinking  with  the  breeze'  from  a  muUen^op  in  the 
meadow ;  to'see  the  squirrd  scampering  along  the  fence,  waring  his  tail 
orer  his  bade  like  «  flag,  in  token  of  welcome ;  to  sleep  in  the  ghostfoom 
of  the  Boost,  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  poor  lady  who  '  died  of  love  and 
green  apples ' ;  and  the  memory  of  these  things  we  cherish  with  a  miser's 
cara    Before  us  hangs  a  fiuthful  picture  in  oil  of  Wolfert's  Boost,  by  Has- 
TET,  who  '  bettered '  it  into  '  Sunnyside,'  which  itself  stands  in  a  direct  line 
opposite  to  us,  across  the  Tappaftn-Zee.    Long  may  its  proprietor,  whom 
we  are  proud  and  happy  to  call  our  friend,  render  it  a  'Mecca  of  the 
mind ! '    -    •     -    A  Scitdat  journal,  a  week  or  two  ago,  speaking  of  the 
perlbrmanoes  of  some  new  actor,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  says:  'His 
motions  and  his  voice  reminded  us  of  the  immortal  Shalbs.'     YFe  neyer 
hear  this  name  mentioned  without  bursting  into  an  involuntary  laugh« 
Boston  is  fond  of  jokes,  but  this  was  one  of  the  very  richest  ever  concocted  in 
tiiat  dty.    Shales  was  a  half-witted,  ungainly  cub,  with  a  tolerably  good 
memory  for  the  acquisition  of  his  '  parts,'  and  he  was  persuaded  by  some 
wags  to  go  upon  the  stage.    Ichabod  Crane  was  a  Oount  D'Obsat  in  com- 
parison with  his  figure.    His  legs  were  long  and  crooked,  his  gait  indeacrib- 
able :  he  had  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  and  the  most  meaningless,  lack- 
lustre eyes  we  ever  saw,  on  the  stage  or  off  it.    He  was  the  butt  of  Boston 
fat  nearly  two  weeks,  filling  the  Tremont  Theatre,  by  his  personation  of  the 
Gxo<^-backed  '  Richabd  the  Third,'  to  repletion,  night  afi»r  night    Never 
was  audi  obstreperous  laughter  and  applause  ever  heard  within  its  walls ! 
There  was  a  wreath  thrown  to  him  one  night  from  the  gallery  that  would 
have  been  a  treasure  to  a  green-grocer.    It  was  made  upon  a  hay-band, 
wound  round  a  stiff  hoop,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  composed 
of  laige  cabbages,  white  and  red,  long  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  mammoth  po- 
tatoes, and  red  peppers — all  very  handsomely  contrasted.  If  the  wreath  had 
hit  hnn,  it  would  have  crushed  him  to  the  stage  I    We  saw  it  afterward,  when 
the  great  actor  came  to  fiilfil  a  New-Tork  engagement,  in  the  office  of  the 
Aator-House ;  and  it  was  a  most  effective  advertisement  for  him.    Before 
coming  hither,  he  took  'a  benefit'  in  Boston.    Thtf  house  was  crowded  in 
erery  part    A  '  serrice  of  plate,'  (made  of  sheet-iroii,)  was  to  be  presented 
to  him,  after  the  performances,  by  a  committee,  of  which  Colonel  Gbbkke, 
of  the  Boetpn  '  Morning  Pm^,'  was  chairman,  and  who  was  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation in  ttie  uniform  of  an  old  continentaller;  but  he  backed  out,  and  a 
sotetitote  was  obtained.    Shales  stood  m  the  middle  of  the  stage,  not  &r 
from  the  foot-lights,  holding  at  arms'-  length  the  '  massive  serrice,'  bowii^, 
aod  trying  to  look  his  gratitude,  when  down  from  above  came  five  or  six 
paper-bags,  full  of  flour,  which  covered  him  all  over,  leaving  him  '  as  white 
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•s  a  ndller  I '  But  there  he  stood,  bowing  until  the  curtain  felL  One  ter- 
ribly Btonny  night  in  March,  we  walked  a  mile  to  hear  Sbales  ptaj  Bigiiaju», 
atthe  National  Theatre.  >S^  a  performance  I  Pen  cannot  depict  it  I  His 
8tage*walk !  —  who  that  erer  saw  it  can  ever  forget  it?  Such  gestnrea,  saeh 
solemn  gestures)  of  limbs  and  features,  except  in  a  monkey,  we  neyer  saw 
before.  He  was  encored  in  the  death-fight  with  BxchmoNd  six  time6»  ontO 
tired  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.  He  was  killed  in  a  different  position 
eyery  time,  and  *  died  all  over  the  stage  1 '  What  a  death-gurgle  was  his  I 
OhI  it  was  too  ricitil  We  laughed  until  we  were  too  hoarse  to  make  laugh- 
ter Tocal ;  and  one  old  theatre-goer  and  good  theatrical  critic  in  the  {Mt^  who 
was  nearer  to  the  *  workings'  of  that  matchless  face,  actually  fell  fhnn  his 
seat  in  a  spasm  of  cachinnation.  *Immortal  Shalbb!  '  *  Yes,  indeed:'  we 
would  go  farther  this  night  to  see  his  comical  tragedy,  than  any  lire  come- 
djan  we  ever  saw,  except '  poor  Powsb,*  or  Habbt  PLAcma.  He  was  lite- 
nlly  '  himself  alone  *  —  the  Sbalk  I  -  *  -  Jitdgb  Hbbmak  Kxiiokxbbockss 
recentiy  departed  this  life  at  Schaghticoke,  aged  seTenty^flve  years.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Knicksbbockbb,  of  Schaghticoke,  and  grand^son  of 
Colonel  John  Knicksbbockbr,  of  the  French  and  Beyolutionary  wars.  He 
commenced  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  at  an  early  age,  and  immedl- 
ately  took  a  prominent  position,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  as  a  poll* 
tidan,  for  which  he  was  well  suited.  Bong  a  man  of  decided  riewSi  great 
wealth,  and  strong  personal  ii^uence,  he  was  soon  chosen  to  fill  important 
offices,  and  when  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  Congreas  dor^ 
ing  President  Madoon's  administration.  He  was  subsequently  Judge  of  the 
Oounty  of  Rensselaer;  until  the  infirmities  of  age  forced  him  to  retire  firam 
public  life.  In  social  life  he  was  preeminently  distinguished.  With  man- 
ners  of  unaffected  dignity  and  suarity,  dispensing  the  most  genial  ho^itel* 
ity,  and  '  full  of  humor  as  he  could  hdd,*  he  was  the  honored  &yoxite  of  all 
who  knew  him.  We  haye  often  heard  Mr.  Washington  iByno  speak  of  him 
with  the  utmost  respect  He  was  the  historian  Dbidbiqh's  brother,  the  con 
gress-man,  who  ^receiyed  his  numerous  firiends  with  open  arms,  and  treated 
them  with  wonderful  loying-kindness.'  Mr.  Knickbbbockxr  called  last  sum- 
mer, when  he  was  in  town  and  ite  were  out^  to  see  us,  *  and  have  achat  with 
his  nameMwke,'  whose  Magaaine  he  had  read  for  so  many  years,  dreatiy 
did  we  regret  our  absence,  for  we  had  often  thought  of  yisiting  Schaghti- 
coke expressly  to  meet  him.  He  left  with  the  publisher,  for  our  examina- 
tion, daguerreotypes  from  two  pictures  of  his  ftther  and  mother — noble 
specimens  of  a  noble  race.  '  With  Mr.  Khioubbockbb,'  says  a  Tnfy  con- 
temporary, '  has  passed  away  nearly  the  last  representatiye  of  his  dass,  the 
old  Dutch  gentleman,  whose  memory,  long  after  their  places  shall  have  been 
tilled,  and  their  language  remembered  no  more,  will  liye  green  among  the 
loyers  of  hospitality  and  humor.'  •  -  -  Is  it  not  a  solemn  thing  to 
awake  out  of  sleep  in  the  mormng^watdi,  and  see,  far  up  in  th^  cold,  deep 
winter  sky,  the  pure  stars  burning  on  and  on  fi>r  eyerl  They  haye  a  n«w 
signification  to  us,  rince  we  saw  some  of  the  planets,  in  a  bright  mid-day,  at 
the  Obseryatory  at  Washington,  saiUng  along  the  'fields'  of  the  Great  Tele- 
scope.   Of  how  Uttle  worth  seem  the  ambitions,  the  struggles  of  'this  OTir 
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■  ■      ■  -      ^  ■  ■  ♦  

mortal  life,'  as  we  look  at  the  etrer-burniQg  orbs  of  night !  Hoir  come  back 
upon  us  the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost  I  How  d$^  is  oar  oonsctons- 
neas  of  the  might  of  that  Powxr  who  alone  '  spieadeth  out  the  Heayens  I ' 
Who  can  lookout  at  the  morning^tars  in  a  dear  winter  skf  and  not  feel  his 
littleneas,  his  utter  d^>endence  upon  the  goodness  of  the  Gbbatob,  who, 
amidst  his  ma^uficent  creations  cares  for  a  poor  humble  Ufe  f  Call  it  a 
^imUm&nt  of  religion,'  if  indeed  it  be  merely  such ;  but  something  akin  to  a 
deep  Te]i^ums/eeling  must  be  the  companion  of  such  thoughts.  Sorrow  &r 
past  misdeeds  and  neglect  of  opportunities  for  good,^  will  reach  the  heart  at 
such  a  time;  and  you  will  exdaim,  in  the  verse  quoted  in  our  last: 

'  Tbach  m&  Ahnightj  Fathbb,  how  to  die; 
Oiv«  me  the  past-word  to  etemitv  : 
Wherein  I  lutTe  offended,  oh  I  iorgiTe! 
While  jet  I  'm  Uvin(^,  teach  me  mw  to  live  I 

In  the  words  of  good  Saint  Anselm,  it  is  in  your  heart  to  say,  '  Redeemeb  of 
the  world — Thou  who  hast  called  me  into  being  —  suffer  not  Tht  work  to 
perish.  Thou  who  hast  redeemed  me,  save  me  from  condemnation.  Look 
upon  what  is  Thine  in  me — take  away  what  is  only  from  myself.  Receive 
me  into  the  arms  of  Tht  compasdon.  ^ey  are  wide  enough  to  embrace 
even  me.  Mercy,  0  Lobd  I  mercy  for  me,  before  Thou  comest  to  judg- 
ment! '  •  -  -  Ws  heard  a  western  village  (or  city,  we  forget  which,  'at  this 
present  writing,)  on  the  Mississippi,  praised  very  highly  by  a  friend  the  other 
evening,  for  the  singular  objects  of  curiosity  which  the  town  and  its  environs 
contained.  *  I  saw,'  said  he,  '  the  tree  on  which  six  gamblers  were  hung  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  There  was  a  *  hard  set '  out  looking  at  the  tree  when 
I  reached  it  It  was  covered,  lower  limbs  and  all,  with  hand-bills.  One  was 
of  a  cock-fight,  which  was  to  take  place  that  night;  another  of  a  'buU-dog 
match,'  that  afternoon ;  and  a  third  of  a' '  sparring-mill,'  that  was  to  come 
off  between  two  professors  of  the  *  manly  art  of  self-defence,'  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  I  I  noticed  at  the  tavern,  where  I  'put  up,'  a  glass-jar  on  a 
shelf  over  the  fire-place,  which  contained  what  I  took,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
be  a  couple  of  pieces  of  preserved  lemon  or  orange-peeL  '  What  is  that  in 
that  jar,  landlord? '  I  asked.  '  A  couple  of  ean  that  were  cut  off  in  this 
very  room,  by  two  cowardly  rascals,  more  than  a  year  ago ; 'and  there  (hey 
shall  stay  till  the  scoundrels  «m  'em.  They  can 't  disguise  themselves  so 
t2iat  I  would  n't  know  'em,  if  they  was  ever  to  come  in  here  and  once  look 
at  them  'ere  ears  I '  This  was  some  years  ago,'  added  our  friend,  '  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  place  has  now  become  a  peaceful  and  orderiy 
town.  It  n««20i  to  be,  badly  enough.'  -  -  -  We  have  traversed  the  noble 
Hudson,  along  the  line  of  the  Palisades,  '  many  a  time  and  oft : '  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  wore  their  leafy  crown ;  in  the  autumn,  when  broken  rain- 
bows were  scattered  along  their  giant  sides ;  in  early  winter,  before  ice-tim^ 
when  their  cold  blue  barrier  was  reflected  in  water  as  cold,  and  blue,  and 
still ;  but  for  mingUd  lecmty  and  auUimity,  we  never  saw  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  what  we  witnessed  the  other  night,  coming  up  in  the  *iVSw- 
jHixoen^  Erie  Rail  road  steamer,  to  whose  '  performances'  we  have  heretofore 
briefly  adverted.    When  we  arrived  off  Fort-Lee,  we  *  hugged'  the  western 
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shore  for  the  only  channel  that  could  be  found ;  and  as  we  steamed  on,  ( 
that  soon  ceased.  Still  on  we  went  Eastward  and  to  the  north  the  ice- 
field was  unbroken.  The  moon,  hanging  right  over  the  tops  of  the  Pali- 
sades, at  their  highest  point,  shone  with  an  unwonted  brightness  upon  the 
&r-stretching,  snow-coyered  ice  of  the  riyer ;  flashing  back  firom  the  icicles 
on  their  gray  walls  the  light  of  a  thousand  diamonds.  It  was  grand  I  Bat 
more  sublime  than  all  was  one  effect,  which  elicited  the  'enthnsiastic 
applause '  of  all  who  saw  it  As  the  powerM  steamer,  with  her  barges  *<ia 
a  hawser*  behind  her,  mounted  the  wide  white  ice-field  before  her,  with  a 
crashing,  grinding  noise,  that '  must  be  heard^  to  be  appreciated,'  the  ioe 
would  part  into  long  zig-zag  cracks,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mfle  ahead.  It  was 
imtantaneous  blach  lightning  in  that  clear  moon-light  I  The  rirer  under- 
neath the  snow-coyered  Sheet  was  still  and  smooth  as  glass,  and  blacker 
than  a  black  cat  in  ar dark  cellar,  seen  by  a  blind  nigger,  on  a  dark  night! 
The  flashes  from  the  water 

- '  dispensed  a  ray 


Of  darkness  like  the  light  of  Day 
And  Martik  over  all  1 ' 

The  stars  that  it  reflected,  as  the  crevasse  widened,  looked  like  g^ms  upon 
the  black  yelyet  robe  of  Niqht  I  Aboye  all,  high  sailed  the  dear  cold  moon, 
•  and  towered  the  lofty  Palisades.  But  'it's  no  use  talking: '  we  couldn't 
describe  it  in  a  twelye-month.  -  -  -  In  a  review  in  a  late  number  of 
*  The  Churchman '  —  whose  fiur  type,  white  paper,  and  beautiful  head,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  see^  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
afforded  by  its  perusal  —  the  following  anecdote  is  quoted  of  *  Ihe  Semcu* 
Ryland,*  a  distinguished  dissenting  clergyman  of  a  former  time  in  Bog- 
land  : 

*  Hb  took  his  place  on  Tuesdav  erenifig  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and  preached  a  most  strik- 
ing sermon  from  Danikl's  words  to  Bblshazzab:  'But  the  God  in  whose  hands  thy 
hreath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.'  After  an  introduction, 
firing  some  account  of  Bblshazzab,  he  impatiently  and  abruptly  broke  oif  br  sating : 
"But  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  preach  a  whole  sermon  on  sudk ad  —  d 
rascal  as  this ; '  and  then  stated  that  he  should  oring  home  the  charge  in  the  text  against 
erery  indiridual  in  the  place,  in  /our  grand  instances.* 

The  reyiewer  remarks  upon  this :  '  A  shnilar  piece  of  profanity  has  been 
related  of  a  bofd  and  popular  clergyman  of  our  own  country.'  This  allusion 
is  doubtless  to  the  Rey.  Henry  Wabd  Bbegher,  who  is  alleged  to  haye 
entered  his  pulpit  one  yery  hot  Sunday  morning,  and  taking  out  his  white 
handkerchief,  and  wiping  his  forehead,  ezdaimed,  '  It  is  d —  d  hot ! '  whidi 
he  repeated,  adding :  ^  Such  were  the  profane  words  which  I  heard  uttered 
this  morning  in  the  yery  yestibule  of  this  church,  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High  I  *  and  which  he  proceeded  to  denounce.  We  say  this  lan- 
guage has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Bbicheb,  but  we  don't  belieye  he  erer 
uttered  it,  or  any  thing  like  it;  and  yet  we  haye  been  authoritatiyely  tdd^ 
and  hundreds  doubtless  belieye  it,  that  he  did  make  use  of  this  language. 
Of  the  English  'specimen,'  <  The  Churchman^  says:  *It  is  not  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  but  Jat  would  not  haye  recorded  it,  if  with  Robsbt  Hall  he  bad  not  a 
sincere  respect  for  the  preacher's  character,  notwithstanding  his  out^e  utt»>- 
janoes.    Eyen  grim  John  Newton,  it  appears,  was  not  ayerse  to  these  direr- 
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KMifi.'  Bad  *  pulpit-exercises,' 1M  think.  -  -  -  WEobsezTeinanlrishjonmal 
a  Terf  coarse  denunciation  of  what  stmck  us  as  a  refreshing  incident  in  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  It  seems  that  Lord  Dunk£llin,  a  son  of  Lord  Olanbx- 
CASDB|  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  was  taken  prisoner  hy  the 
Russians,  courteously  and  kindly  treated  hy  Prince  Dolgobouki,  the  Rus- 
sian IGnister  of  War,  and  suhsequently,  at  the  Prince's  instance,  liberated 
by  order  of  the  Emfbros.  Lord  Clanricaboe  and  his  son  Lord  DnKKXLLnr 
in  two  well-ei^ressed  letters  conveyed  their  thanks  for  the  kindness  they  had 
reoeiTed,  and  for  this  are  denounced  in  the  Irish  journal  to  which  we  hare 
alluded,  as  '  toadies '  and  '  hounds.*  There  is  a  smack  of  anti^Saxon  in  these 
'  parlous  words '  of  the  Oeltic  editor.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  a 
cirenmstance  connected  with  Prince  Dolgorouxi,  recorded  at  the  time  in 
these  pages.  He  was  residing  at  that  period,  in  an  official  capadty,  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  uxbanity,  fine  literary 
accomplishments,  and  goodness  of  heart  We  had  the  pleasure  to  forward 
him,  at  his  earnest  desire,  through  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Browh , 
the  American  dragoman  at  the  Porte,  letters  from  'the  great  and  good 
Washivoton,'  (an  admirable  letter,  in  perfect  preservation,  written  by  the 
Patib  Patblb  to  Major  Tallxadob,  father  of  our  friend,  Recorder  Taliit 
xADGUi^)  and  another  from  '  that  illustrious  American  author.  Cooper,  the 
great  novelist.'  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  directly  to  the  Prince,  mentioning  the 
high  regard  he  entertained  for  members  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  when  in  Paris,  among  them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
Princess  Gautzin.  Mr.  Ooopeb  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Prince,  which,  with  Washington's  letter,  and  we  believe  the  Prince's 
reply  to  Mr.  Cooper,  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Prince  Dolgorouki  was  a  warm  fnend  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. This  he  very  frequently  manifested.  -  -  -  '  Never  hire  a  house/ 
says  the  '  Daily  Time»^  ^  next  to  your  landlord,  or  on  the  same  block.'  The 
editor  thinks  it  would  revive  the  *  inquisition '  —  into  your  domestic  house- 
keeping. Pshaw  I  we  lived  next  door  to  our  kst  landlord  for  eight  years, 
and  the  most  unkind  thing  he  ever  did  to  us  in  the  world  was  to  send  us 
half  his  ducks  every  time  he  went  off  for  a  week  for  '  red-heads '  and  '  can- 
vass-backs.'  But  who  ever  knew  a  true  sportsman  who  was  n't  '  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  ? '  Echo,  (not  hearing  the  question  exactly,)  answers,  '  No- 
body.' ...  We  learn  that  James  Russell  Lowell,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  eminently  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  humorous  satirist,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Harvard  University,  in  place  of  Professor  Longfellow,  who  some 
months  sinoe  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  so  ably  filled.  A  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  an  *  illustrious  predecessor.'  ...  Wb  cannot  help  present- 
ing— fi>r  we  have  just  been  witnessing  its  almost  exact  counterpart — Brt- 
Aifys  ^SiMW  Shower '  in  these  pages.  There  was  a  very  natural  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  ^Enickerbockefr  Gallery '  in  relation  to 
noticing  the  contents  of  the  work  at  all  in  a  Magazine  for  whose  Edftor  the 
noble  ^Teitimonidl'  was  devised  and  perfected :  a  sound  decision,  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disinterestedness  and  good  taste  which  marked  the  incep- 
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tion  and  progress  of  the  work,  under  their  sole  and  entire  direction,  from 
first  to  last  Bat  to-daj,  oyer  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  a  wide, 
idlent  sheet  of  water,  more  like  a  lake  than  a  river,  and  without  drift4oe  It 
the  tune,  there  spread  a  canopy  of  dark-opaque  douds,  without  wind,  the 
air  until  then  having  been  delightfiillj'  mild  for  the  season :  presently,  (by 
'parity  of  similitude,')  like  a  fever-patient  suddenly  bursting  into  a  bedth- 
fol  perspiration,  *  frosty  Nature  *  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  snow-tears.  Hew 
softly,  how  beautifully  they  fell,  in  thick,  featheiy  flakes,  on  all  that  broad 
expanse  I  In  a  little  while  the '  snow-shower '  gradually  ceased ;  the  wateiy- 
looking  doud  began  to  sweep  onward  over  Long-Island  Sound ;  the  '  Hodc- 
Mountain  *  dominating  over  ECaverstraw  Bay, '  terrible  in  shadow,*  rose  grim- 
blue  on  the  north ;  while  a&r  on  the  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  moutii  of  tfae 
Groton,  'a  sun-beam  fell  from  the  opening  skies,*  and,  broadening  on  the 
landscape  fbr  a  litUe,  suddenly  contracted  to  a  focus,  in  which  shone  like  a 
gem  the  bright  and  hospitable  '  MJanor  House  **of  that  Hk,  toward  vHiidi 
we  sent  a  blessmg  on  a  day-beam  of  purest  light : 

Ste  «ii«to  «|obcr. 

•  arwEz.x.tAicout.x.««r*BiirAVT. 

Stand  here  by  mr  side  and  turn,  I  pray. 

On  the  lake  beiow  thy  gentle  eyes : 
The  clottds  haoff  over  i(  fieaTV  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies; 
And  out  of  that  froien  mist  the  snow 
In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow ; 
Flake  after  flak^ 
They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  lirinff  twarm  they  oome 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  reil. 

8ome  hover  awhile  in  air.  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  bail. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 

Meet  and  are  still  in  the  depth  below ; 
Flake  after  flake, 

DissoWed  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Here  delicate  snow-etars,  out  of  the  cloud 

Gome  floatior  downward  in  airv  play^ 
Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistemng  crowd 

That  whiten  by  night  the  mill^  wav ; 
There  broader  and  burlier  masses  fall ; 
The  sullen  water  buries  them  all ; 
Flake  after  flake, 
All  drowned  in  the  daric  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray, 

Are  Joined  in.  their  &11,  an«l,  side  by  side. 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way ; 

As  friend  with  niend,  or  husband  with  wile 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  peseage  of  life: 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  smks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo  I  while  we  are  gazing^  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white, 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased, 
They  fling  themselves  from  their  shadowy  height. 
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The  fair  tnSX  cn«tarM  of  middle  ikj, 

Wh&t  speed  fhey  make  with  their  fcrare  ao  nigh ; ' 

Fbke  after  flake, 
To  lie  in  the  dM^c  and  silent  lake ! 

I  see  in  th j  gentle  ejes  a  tear ; 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought ; 
Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear. 

Who  were  for  a  time  and  now  are  not ; 
Like  these  fkir  ohildien  of  cloud  and  frost, 
Thej  glisten  a  moment,  and  then  are  lost. 

Flake  after  flakou 
AU  lort  in  the  dark  and  sUent  lake. 

Yet  look  again,  fbr  the  clouds  divide; 

A  rleam  of  Uue  on  the  water  lies ; 
And  ur  away,  on  the  mountain  aide^ 

A  sunheam  falls  fh>m  the  opening  skies. 
But  the  hurrfinff  host  that  flew  benreen 
The  oloud  end  the  water  no  more  is  seen ; 

Flake  slier  flake, 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  Uka. 

It  18  not  alone  the  ikithfbl  and  beantifal  picture  of  nature  that  ia  hero 
presented  which  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  reader :  the  great  moral  lesson 
wluch  it  imparts,  of  the  passing  away  of  this  flrail  and  fleeting  life,  is  a  preemi- 
nent feature.  -  -  -  Ws  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  John  W.  Francis,  Jb., 
the  ddest  son  of  our  eminent  and  venerable  fellow-dtizen,  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  of  typhus  fever,  the  result  of 
extreme  devotion  to  medical  studies  and  attendance  upon  the  poor.  He  was 
a  youth  of  rare  promise  and  great  accomplishments.  His  funeral  services 
took  pboe  at  St  Thomas'  Church,  where  a  very  hvge  and  distinguished 
assemblage  was  present  The  prayers  were  read  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  an  old  personal  friend  of  the  £unily,  an  appro- 
priate hymn  was  sung,  after  which  the  rematna  were  deponted  in  a  tomb  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Greenwood  Oemeteiy.  We  dipped  from  '  The  Tribune  * 
a  very  feeling  and  beautiful  elegiac  tribute  to  the  lamented  deceased,  by 
H.  T.  TuGKBRXAN,  Esq.,  for  insertion  in  the  Knicksbbocoeb,  but  our  '  deferred 
matter,'  with  an  enlarged  correspondenoe^  excludes  it  from  our  pages. 


'Ds.  FuD.  Bnowir  sent  me  a  fish — 
Big  one — when  boiled,  excellent  dish.' 

So  sings  our  triend  Cozzbns,  from  Number  Eighty-five  Chambers-street, 
ow  a  magnificent  Bass  sent  him,  and  of  which  we  had  a  goodly  piece  \  as 
toothsome  and  satisfying  to  a  carnal  palate  as  may  well  be  imagined.  The 
Doctor  paid  us  a  visit  a  week  mnce,  and  we  had  a  hearty  shake  of  his  good 
nght  piscatorial  hand  Well  do  we  remember,  in  one  of  our  two  earthly 
visits  to  Boston,  his  saloon  of  pharmacy  at  the  comer  of  State  (the  Boston 
* Wall-street ')  and  Washington,  (the  Boston  'Broadway.')  There  cool  ice- 
I  water  bubbles  Qp  from  the  stone  sodi^fountain  momently,  and  the  refreshing 
drink  inspires  one  like  a  draught  from  the  mystic  spring  of  Eonria,  and 
fhere  also  the  wits  and  earned  men  of  Boston  **n06t  do  congregate.'  There 
also  yaa  will  see,  with  a  fiuse  of  imperturbable  good  nature,  our  friend 
jfTrrnniCTON,  (otherwise  our  *  G.  W.  W.*)  Long  may  they  wave  —  all  of  them/ 
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A  oiucEFUL  and  fimciful  little  conceit  is  ^Ovpid  in  the  North^^  which  we 
receive  from  an  ever-welcome  correspondent  in  Quebec,  who  aooompanie 
k  with  a  very  pretty  illustnation  of  the  subject  of  his  verse : 


'Over  boundless  pUins  of  snow, 

Frozen  stream  and  icr  lake. 
Wingless,  and  withoat  his  bow, 

Where  does  Lovi  his  swift  way  take  ? 
Where,  oh !  where  does  Cupio  go. 
Wingless,  and  without  his  bow! 

'Maiden,  I  have  lost  my  wings. 

And  mj  bow  is  all  unbent; 
Joy  to  me  no  floweret  brings 

AH  the  weary  time  of  Lent; 
And  I  'm  hasteningto  the  shrine 
Of  the  good  Saint  YALKNTDrs. 

'  Speeding  on  my  snow-shoes  lifl^t. 

Soon  I'll  find  my  foot-steps  there. 
And  the  Saint,  from  mom  till  night, 

Bold  I  '11  ply  with  urgent  prayer : 
Change,  oh  I  change  your  festal  day 
To  the  first  of  fioweiy  liay ! ' 

This  was  too  late  for  *  Lovers'- Day.'    -    -     -    We  heard  firom  a  friend  tiil« 
evening  a  bit  of  '  consolation '  tendered  to  a  culprit  who  had  been  f<niQ<i 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law,  which  struck  ua  as  about  th^ 
most  impotent  and  indefinite  that  could  well  be  offered  him.     He  had  JQst 
been  convicted  of  wilful  murder ;  and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
a<lvance  against  his  immediate  sentence  to  death,  he  burst  mto  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  in  incoherent,  agonizing  words,  besought  the  mercy  of  the  couit. 
The  sympathy  of  all  present,  including  the  court,  was  excited  by  Ids  anguish , 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  notwithstanding,  at  an  early  day  named 
While  he  was  exhibiting  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  grie(  his  oouhl^  tteo  begu 
to  weep ;  and  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said :   *  Beai  up,  my  de« 
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ftllow,  bear  up  I   They  'ye  sentenced  you  to  be  hung,  to  be  sore,  and  you  H 
be  hung;  without  doubt ;  but  it  mil  ie  the  toorat  day  they  ewr  «aio  / '   How 
the  ooonael  uriyed  at  this  inference,  or  what  there  was  in  it  especially 
cheering  to  the  prisoner,  did  n*t  exactly  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
friend ;  but  yague  as  it  was,  it  dried  the  murderer's  tears,  and  he  was  remoyed 
to  his  cell  in  a  oomparatiyely  calm  state !     -     -    *-    All  the  matter  for  the 
Knickbbbogxkb  is  in  the  printer's  hands  by  the  twelfth  of  eyery  month. 
Each  number  is  stereotyped ;  and  so  great  is  the  accession  to  our  subscrip- 
tion-list, (more  than  fifteen  hundred  names  haying  been  added  since  our 
last,)  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  reprint  both  our  January  and  February 
numbers.    By  a  mistake  in  page-counting,  our  ^JUeard  of  New  PublieatianSj^ 
in  type,  must  be  omitted  until  our  next  The  list  is  as  follows :  'Art,  Sceneiy, 
and  PldloBophy  in  Europe,  by  the  late  Horacb  Bihnet  Wallace  ; '  Gilftl- 
LAif's  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits ;  Gbeelkt's  *  Whig  Almanac;'  'Censoria 
Lictoria,  or  What  I  think  of  Tou ; '  '  Fanny  Grat,'  for  children ;  Complete 
Poetical  Works  of  Wobdswobth,  Collins,  Gbat,  Goldsmith,  and  Keats  ; 
Wikoff's  Courtship,  and  its  Consequences ;  *  The  Albion '  Weekly  Journal, 
and  its  superb  Engraying  of  Niagara ;   '  The  Musical  Gazette ; '  Cornell's 
Improyed  Geography;  'Southern  Literary  Messenger;'  Abbott's  life  of 
Nafolbok  ;  *  Maxims  of  Washington  ; ' '  Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity ; '  '  Lifo 
and  Beauties  of  Fannt  Fern  ; '  (see  adyertisement  of  the  same  in  the  pre- 
sent number ;)  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge ;  Lecture 
by  J.  Howard  Wainwright,  Esq. ;  Professor  Babstard's  Report  on  Collegiate 
£dacaftion;  Yirginia  'Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  etc    -    -    -    A  Con- 
NBcncDT  'sufferep,' '  whose  name  shall  be  nameless,'  thus  adyertises  his  run- 
away-wife : 

<  JoLiA,  my  wife,  has  rrown  quite  mde^ 

She  has  left  me  In  a  lonesome  mood : 

S|ie  has  left  my  board, 

She  has  took  my  bed, 

She  has  gare  awaj  my  meat  and  bread ; 

She  has  left  me  in  spite  of  friends  and  dkureh ; 

She  has  carried  with  her  all  mj  shirts ! 

Kow,  je  who  read  this  paper. 

Since  she  cut  this  reckless  caper, 

I  will  not  paj  one  single  fraction 

For  any  debts  of  her  contraction/ 

HuU  's  right :  stand  on  your  dignity,  till  she  sends  you  back  at  least  one 
shirl     This  is  no  weather  for  such  tantrums.  -  -    -  Thb  following  is  one  of 
our  '  amiaaions'  from  the  last '  Ch)ssip ' :  but  it  is  not  too  late  eyen  now  to  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.    In  reference  to  the  first  stanza  quoted,  our  Boston 
frigid,  from  whom  we  deriye  the  poem,  says,  (inter  nos :)  *  Heterodox  for  the^e 
days,  but  keenly  suggestiye  m  those  days,  of  New-Year's  Eye  and  its  con- 
comitant  bowl  of  punch:  none  of  your  'New-England,'    but    'golden 
Jaznaica.'     Glasgow,  especially,  'long  time  ago,'  (I  know  not  how  it  maybe 
now  —  *  reformed '  and  improyed,  I  dare  say,)  was  famed  for  its  rum-punch. 
The  poet  sung  in  tbie  fiunily  and  social  curcle,  in  genial  yet  not  unthonghtful 
mood.'     But  hear  him,  'introductorily ':    *  Thirty  years  ago,  'Delta,' in 
Bi^cKWOOD,  poured  forth  the  yerses  which  ensue.    Are  they  not,  in  thdr 
epoBtropbe  to  the  'loyed  and  lost^'  angularly  appropriate  to  tills  year  of  our 
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Lom  '64^  this  annu$  mirabUu  of  diflasters  and  war  f   And  how  many  then 
be  wl:o  may  read  them  only  with  glistening  eyes  and  beating  hearts 

*  Farb  thee  well  I  thou  (Twenty)  Fiftj-foor  I 

The  latest  of  thj  days  are  come. 
Fair  water  in  the  china  pour. 

And  add  the  golden  rum  : 
Xor  wanting  be  the  fragrant  lime, 

Nor  snow-white  lnm|Mi  of  sugar  clear; 
S<v&s  we  triumph o^-er  Time, 

we  '11  hail  the  coming  year  I 

*  But  where  are  they,  the  lored,  the  lost  ? 

Oh  1  where  are  they,  the  young,  the  glad? 
On  lift's  rude  ocean  tempest^tossed. 

Or  in  the  church-yard  bed  I 
Closed  are  the  eyes  that  sparkled  bright: 

The  hearts  are  stilled  in  silence  drnr 
That  miffht  have  throbbed  with  ours  to-night^ 

To  hau  the  coming  year ! 

'  AlasI  alas !  w^y  should  we  mourn  ^ 

O'er  mellow  pleasures  that  hare  been  ? 
Could  sorrowing  bid  the  past  retim. 

Or  briniir  the  vanished  scene : 
Could  sighs  restore  whom  we  deplore, 

The  foreign  far  should  now  be  here: 

*  Their  Toiocs  join  with  thine  and  mine, 

To  hail  the  coming  year. 

Then  fsr  from  ua  scowl  sullen  Care, 

And  as  the  stars  more  brilliant  seem. 
When  frost  is  in  the  moonless  air, 
-     -     .  And  ice  upon  the  stream, 

So  let  us  cope,  with  buoyant  hope, 

Tea,  brave  all  ills  with  dauntless  cheer, 
And  trust  to  meet  in  friendship  sweet 

For  many  a  coming  jear! '  • 

Our  correspondent  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  faYor.  •  -  -  Toomr^jbM- 
spondent  *C.  B.,*  who  asks  of  the  Editor,  in  a  happily-ezpressed  vifbi^ttf 
some  of  the  manuscript-leayes  of  the  ^Kniekerbocher  GaUery,*  weifep^^lliU 
they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  M^^OT^ 
them  bound  in  a  volume  for  preservation  in  his  spleiidid  library ;  i^  ]b^  M|% 
which  we  claim  as  an  *  heir-loom '  —  Halleck's  beautiful  *  Poetical  ^  ^ 

the  writer  hereo£    Not  a  line,  in  verse  or  prose,  contained  in  the  * 
did  we  see  until  it  was  in  print    A  second  edition  of  the  woric,  af* 
seen  by  a  reference  to  a  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  non^Mji^ 
passing  through  the  press.     -     -     -     Is  our  old  friend  ^the  ~ 
aware  that  *A  Dutch  Faradise^^  quoted  in  a  late  ^Rome  JovtmX^ 
the  London  ^ Court  Journal,^  was  written  by  Washington  lanMi 
Enickbrbookeb  ?     Fact,  *  Royal  Gbobgs  ' ;  and  so  please  state. 
Caaton  is  not  improved,  even  by  *  Court '  &vor.  -  •  -  'Lots'  qf 
in  type,  which  must  Mie  over '  until  our  next  number.    The 
among  the  *  items : '  *  Max  MnmLsroN^s  Story;  '  Peasant  Bakd^ 
< Good  Bits*  from 'Meister  Karl' and 'N.B/;  'Leila's  Letter  toi^l 
ther  from  the  Georgia  Mountains;  *  Gossip  from  Alton,  (IIL);  -A. 
Art-Critic  at  Savannah;  Two  Legal  and  Clerical  '  Bits'  from  'Downdihst ; 
Anecdote  of  *  did  Gen.  G.  H.  S. ; '  'Juvenile  Gossip ; '  '  Owl-Club  *  «t 
etc. 
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CAPTAIN    DAVIS:    A    CALIFOBNIAN    BALLAD. 


BT       FKEDBKir       8.     COZaSHS. 


The  sources  of  the  followbg  ballad  are  to  be  found  in  the  California 
papeiB  of  December,  1854.  It  appears  from  letters  published  in  the 
Mountain  Democrat  (extra)  and  Uie  Sacramento  Statesman,  (extra,) 
that  a  party  of  miners  were  encamped  near  Rocky-Cafion,  a  deep  and 
almost  inaccessible,  uninhabited,  rocky  gorge,  near  Todd's  Valley ;  and  it 
happened  that  some  of  them  were  out  hunting  near  the  cafion,  in  which 
they  saw  '  three  men  quietly  following  the  trail  to  prospect  a  mine  of 
gold-bearing  quartz  in  the  vicinity.  Suddenly,  a  party  of  banditii 
sprang  out  of  a  thicket,  and  commenced  firing  at  the  three  who  were 
prospecting.  James  McDonald,  of  Alabama,  was  killed  at  the  firi«t 
shot.  Dr.  Boliyar  A.  Sparks,  of  MissiEsippi,  fired  twice  at  the  rob- 
bers, and  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  R.  Dayis,  of 
South-Carolina,  then  drew  his  revolvers  and  conmienced  shootbg  at 
the  enemy  —  every  ball  forcing  its  victim  to  bite  the  dust.  He  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  white  hat,  and  from  his  being 
above  the  medium  height.  The  robbers  then  made  a  charge  upon  him 
with  their  knives  and  one  sabre.  Captain  Davis  stood  his  ground  firmly 
until  they  rushed  up  abreast  within  four  feet  of  him.  He  then  made  a 
spring  upon  them  with  a  large  Bowie-knife,  and  gave  three  of  them 
wounds  which  proved  fatal.'  Afterward  he  killed  all  the  rest,  and 
then  tore  up  his  shirt  to  bind  the  wounds  of  the  survivors.  The  party 
of  spectators  then  came  down.  It  seems  they  had  been  prevented 
joining  in  the  fight  from  a  sense  of  etiquette :  as  the  letter  of  one 
party  expresses  it  —  '  Being  satisfied  that  they  were  all  strangers,  we 
hesitated  a  moment  before  we  ventured  to  go  down.'  When  they  got 
down,  they  found  eleven  men  stretched  on  the  grotmd,  with  some  others 
in  a  hopeless  condition.  They  then  formed  a  coroner*s  jury,  and  held 
an  inquest  over  twelve  dead  bodies.  Captain  Davis  was  the  only  liv- 
ing^ person  left  in  the  Rocky-Canon.  One  letter  says:  'Although  we 
connted  twenty-eight  buUet-holes  through  Captain  Davis'  hat  and  clothes, 
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(seventeen  through  his  hat  and  eleven  through  his  coat  and  shirt,)  he  re- 
ceived but  two  very  slight  flesh-woimds.' 

The  ballad  was  written,  during  intervals  of  severe  occupation,  upon 
the  backs  of  business-letters  and  scraps  of  cartridge-paper,  in  rail-road 
cars,  and  on  the  Hoboken  ferry-boat.  This  will  be  obvious  to  the  skil- 
ful, upon  perusal.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  preserve,  in  the 
immortal  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  a  record  of  the  *  Battle  of  Rocky- 
Cafion,'  for  fear  the  story  might  be  lost  in  the  perishable  pa^s  of  the 
daily  press  : 

All  the  heroes  that  ever  were  born, 

Native  or  foreign,  bearded  or  shorn, 

Prom  the  daya  of  Homer  to  Omar  Pasha^ 

Who  mauled  and  maltreated  the  troops  of  the  Cza^ 

And  drove  the  rowdy  Muscovite  back, 

Fin  and  Livonian,  Pole  and  Cossack, 

Prom  gray  Ladoga  to  green  Ukraine, 

And  other  parts  of  the  Russian  domain, 

With  an  intimation  exceedingly  plain, 

That  thoy  'd  better  cut!  and  not  oomo  again: 

A4I  the  heroes  of  olden  time 

Who  have  jingled  alike  in  armor  and  rhyme, 

IIercules,  Hector,  Qcintus  Curtius, 

PoMPET,  and  Pegasus-riding  Perseus, 

Brave  Bayard,  and  the  brave  Roland, 
Men  who  never  a  fight  turned  backs  on ; 

Charles,  the  Swede,  and  the  Spartan  band, 
CoRiOLANUS,  and  General  Jackson', 

Richard  the  Third,  and  Marcus  Brutus, 

And  others,  whose  names  won't  rhyme  to  suit  us, 

Must  certainly  sink  in  the  dim  profound 

When  Captain  Davis'  story  gets  round. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  sinking  sun 
Sees  the  last  of  earth  when  the  day  is  done  ? 
Where  the  course  of  empire  is  sure  to  stop. 
And  the  play  conclude  with  the  fifth-act  drop  ?  * 
Where,  wonderful  spectacle  \  hand  in  hand 
The  oldest  and  youngest  nations  stand  ? 
Where  yellow  Asia^' withered  and  dry, 
Hears  Young  America,  sharp  and  spry, 
With  thumb  in  his  vest,  and  a  quizzical  leer, 
Sing  out,  '  Old  Fogie,  come  over  here ! ' 

Know  ye  the  land  of  mines  and  vines, 

Of  monstrous  turnips  and  giant  pines, 

Of  monstrous  profits  and  quick  declines. 

And  HowLAND  and  Aspinwall's  steam-ship  lines  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  so  wondrous  fair  ? 

Fame  has  blown  on  his  golden  bugle, 
From  Battery-place  to  Union-square, 

Over  the  Park  and  down  McDouqal  ; 
Hither,  and  thither,  and  everywhere, 

In  every  city  its  name  is  known  ; 
There  is  not  a  grizzly  Wall-street  bear 

That  docs  not  shrink  when  the  blast  is  blown : 
There  Dives  sits  on  a  golden  throne. 

With  Lazarus  holding  his  shield  before, 

•  Scje  Bbbkklgy. 
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Charged  with  a  heart  of  aariferous  stone, 
And  a  pick-axe  and  spade  on  a  field  of  or. 

Know  ye  the  land  that  looks  on  Ind  ? 
There  only  you  '11  see  a  pacific  sailor^ 

Its  song  has  been  sung  by  Jenny  Likd, 
And  the  words  were  furnished  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

Seaward  stretches  a  valley  there, 

Seldom  frequented  by  men  or  women ; 
Its  rocks  are  hung  with  the  prickly-pear, 

And  the  golden  balls  of  the  wild  persimmon ; 
Haunts  congenial  to  wolf  and  bear, 
Covered  with  thickets,  are  everywhere ; 
There 's  nothing  at  all  in  the  place  to  attract  us, 
Except  some  grotesque  kinds  of  cactus ; 
Glittering  beetles  with  golden  wings, 
Royal  lizards  with  golden  rings, 
And  a  gorgeous  species  of  poisonous  snake, 

That  lets  you  know  when  he  means  to  battle 
By  giving  his  tail  a  rousing  shake, 

To  which  is  attached  a  muffled  little. 

Captain  Davis,  (Jonathan  R.,) 

With  James  McDonald,  of  Alabama^ 
And  Dr.  Bolivar  Sparks  were  ihar^ 

Cracking  the  rocks  with  a  miner's  hammer. 
Of  the  valley  they  'd  heard  reports 
'  That  plenty  of  gold  was  there  in  quartz.' 
Gold  in  quartz  tlioy  marked  not  there, 
But  p'ints  enough  on  the  prickly  pear, 
As  they  very  soon  found 
When  they  sat  on  the  ground, 

To  scrape  the  blood  from  tlieir  cuts  and  scratches  ; 
For  a  rickety  cactus  had  stripped  them  bare, 

And  cobbled  their  hides  with  crimson  patches. 
Thousands  of  miles  they  are  from  home, 

Hundreds  from  San  Francisco  city ; 
Little  they  think  that  near  them  roam 

A  baker's  dozen  of  wild  banditti: 
Fellows  who  prowl,  like  stealthy  cats, 
In  velvet  jackets  and  sugar-loaf  hats. 
Covered  all  over  with  trinkets  and  crimes. 

Watches  aiid  crosses,  pistols  and  feathers, 
.    Squeezing  virgins  and  wives  liko'linies,  *" 

And  wrapping  their  legs  in  unpatented  leathers:    ■ 
Little  they  think  how  close  at  hand 
Is  that  cock  of  the  walk  —  '  the  Bold  Brigand  I ' 

And  here  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 

In  regard  to  thoseftonical,  sugar-loaf  hats, 
I  think  those  banditti,  beyond  all  question, 

Some  day  will  find  out  they  're  a  parcel  of  fiats ; 
For  if  that  style  is  with  them  a  passion, 
And  they  stick  to  those  hats  in  spite  of  the  ra$<hion, 
Some  Tuscan  Leary,  Genin,  or  Knox 

Will  get  those  brigands  ip  a bad  box ; 

For  the  Chief  of  Police  will  send  a  *  Star ' 
To  keep  a  look-out  near  the  hat-bazar: 
And  when  Fra  Diavolo  comes  to  buy 

The  peculiar  mode  that  suits  his  whim, 
He  may  find  out,  if  the  Star  is  spry, 

That  instead  of  the  hat  they  've  ironed  him. 
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Captain  Davis,  and  Jambs  KcDokau), 

And  Doctor  Spabks  togetlier  stand ; 
Suddenly,  like  the  fierce  Clan  Roxald, 

Bursts  from  the  thicket  the  Bold  Brigand, 
Sudden,  and  never  a  word  spoke  they, 
But  pulled  their  triggers  and  blazed  away. 

*  Mumc,*  says  Hallbck,  'is  everywhere;  * 

Harmony  guides  the  whole  creation ; 
But  when  a  bullet  sings  in  the  air 
So  dose  to  your  hat  that  it  moves  your  hair. 
To  enjoy  it  requires  a  taste  quite  rare, 

With  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation. 
But  never  music,  homely  or  grand, 
Gbisi^s  '  Norma'  or  Gungl^s  band. 
The  distant  sound  of  the  watch-dog's  bark, 

The  coffee-mill's  breakfast-psalm  in  the  cellar, 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  the  sweet  *Sky-laric,' 

Sung  by  Miss  Pynb.  in  *  Cinderella; ' 
Songs  tha^  remind  us  of  days  of  yore, 

Curb-stone  ditties  we  loved  to  hear, 
^Brewers^  yeast  I '  and  *  Straw^  oat  straw  I ' 

^LUy-whiie  corny  a  penny  an  ear  f^ 

Rustic  music  of  chanticleer, 
'Robert  the  Devil,'  by  Meterbeeii, 

Played  at  the  '  Park '  when  the  Woods  were  here, 
Or  any  thing  else  that  an  echo  brings 
From  those  mysterious  vibrant  strmgs, 
That  answer  at  once,  like  a  telegraph  line^ 
To  notes  that  were  written  in  *6ld  Lang  Syne;* 
Nothing,  I  say,  ever  played  or  sung, 
Organ  panted,  or  bug^e  rung, 
Not  even  the  horn  on  the  Switzer  Alp, 

Was  half  so  sweet  to  the  Captain's  ear 
As  the  sound  of  the  bullet  that  split  his  scalp, 

And  told  him  a  scrimmage  was  awful  near. 

Come,  0  Danger !  in  any  form, 
'  The  earthquake's  shock  or  the  ocean-storm;  * 
Come,  when  its  century's  weight  of  snow 
The  avalanche  hurls  on  the  Swiss  chateau; 
Come  with  the  murderous  Hindoo  Thug, 
Come  with  the  Grizzly's  fearful  hug. 
With  the  Malay's  stab,  or  the  adder's  fang. 
Or  the  deadly  flight  of  the  boomerang, 
But  never  come  when  carbines  bang 
That  are  fired  by  men  who  must  fight  or  hang. 

On  they  came,  with  a  %inderous  shout 

That  made  the  rocky  cafion  ring : 
('  Cafion,'  in  Spanish,  means  tube,  or  spout^ 

Gorge,  or  hollow,  or  some  such  thing.) 
On  they  come,  with  a  thynderous  noise ; 
Captain  Davis  said,  calmly,  '  Boys, 
I  've  been  a- waiting^  to  see  them  diaps; ' 
And  with  that  he  examined  his  pistol-caps; 
Then  a  long,  deep  breath  he  drew, 
Put  in  his  cheek  a  tremendous  chew, 
Stripped  off  his  waistKx>at  and  coat,  and  threw 
Them  down,  and  was  ready  to  die  or  da 
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Had  I  Bbtant'8  belligerent  skill, 

Woald  D*t  I  make  this  a  bloody  fight? 
Or  Alfred  Tennyson's  crimflon  quill, 

What  thandering,  blunderiDg  lines  I M  write ! 
I  'd  batter,  and  hack,  and  cut,  and  stab. 
And  gouge,  and  throttle,  and  curse,  and  jab ; 
I  'd  wade  to  my  ears  in  oaths  and  slaughter, 
Pour  out  blood  like  brandy  and  water ; 
Hit  'em  again  if  they  asked  for  quarter, 

And  clinch,  and  wrestle,  and  yell,  and  bite. 
But  I  never  could  wield  a  camiveroUs  pen 
Like  either  of  those  intellectual  men. 
I  love  a  peacelul,  pastoral  scene, 
With  drowsy  mountains,  and  meadows  green, 
Covered  with  daisies,  grass,  and  clover, 

Mottled  with  Dorset  or  South-down  sheep, 
Better  than  fields  with  a  red  turf  over, 

And  men  piled  up  in  a  Waterloo  heap. 
But,  notwithstanding,  my  fate  cries  out: 

*  Put  Captain  Davis  in  song  and  story  I 
That  children  hereafter  may  read  about 

His  deeds  in  the  Bocky-Canon  foray  1 ' 

James  McDonald,  of  Alabama 
Fell  at  the  feet  of  Doctor  Sparks  ; 
•  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  I  'm  as  dead  as  a  hammer, 

And  you  have  a  couple  of  bullet-marks. 
Thia>'  he  gasped,  *  is  the  end  of  life.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Sparks,  * 'tis  a  mighty  solver; 
Sxcuse  me  a  moment  — just  hold  my  knife. 

And  I  '11  hit  that  brigand  with  my  Colt's  revolver.' 

Then  through  the  valley  the  contest  rang, 
Pistols  rattle  and  carbines  bang ; 
Horrible,  terrible,  fiightful,  dire 
Flashed  from  the  vapor  the  foot-pads'  fire, 
Frequent,  as  when  in  a  sultry  night 
Twinkles  a  meadow  with  insect-light; 
But  deadlier  far,  as  the  Doctor  found, 

When,  crack  I  a  ball  through  his  frontal  bone 
Laid  him  fiat  on  his  back  on  the  hard-fought  ground, 

And  left  Captaui  Davis  to  go  it  alone  I 

Oh!  that  Roqer  Bacon  had  died! 

Or  Schwartz,  the  monk,  or  whoever  first  tried 

Cold  iron  to  choke  witli  a  mortal  load, 

To  see  if  saltpetre  would  n't  explode. 

For  now,  when  you  get  up  a  scrimmage  in  rhyme, 

The  use  of  gun-powder  so  shortens  the  time, 

That  just  as  your  Iliad  should  have  begun. 

Your  epic  gets  smashed  with  a  Paixuan  g^n ; 

And  the  hero  for  whom  you  are  tuning  the  string 

Is  dead  before  '  arms  and  the  man '  you  sing ; 

To  say  nothing  of  how  it  will  jar  and  shock 

Your  verses  with  hammer,  and  rammer,  and  stock, 

Bullet  and  wad,  trigger  and  lock. 

Nipple  and  cap,  and  pan  and  cock. 

But  would  n't  I  like  to  spread  a  few  pages 

All  over  with  arms  of  the  middle  agc«7 

Would  n't  I  like  to  expatiate 

On  Captain  Davis  in  chain  or  plate? 
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Spur  to  heel,  and  plume  to  crest, 

Visor  barred,  and  lance  in  rest, 

Long,  cross-biltcd  brand  to  wield, 

Cuirass,  gauntlets,  mace,  and  shield ; 

Cased  in  proof  himself  and  horse, 

Prom  frontlet-spiko  to  buckler-boss ; 

Harness  glistering  in  the  sun. 

Plebeian  foes,  and  twelve  to  one ! 
I  tell  you  now  there 's  a  beautiful  chance 
To  make  a  hero  of  old  romance ; 
But  I  *m  painting  his  picture  for  afVer-tirae, 
And  do  n't  mean  to  sacrifice  truth  for  rhyme. 

Cease,  Digression :  the  fray  grows  hot  I 

Never  an  instant  stops  the  firing; 
Two  of  the  conical  hats  are  shot, 

And  a  velvet  jacket  is  just  expiring. 
Never  yields  Captain  Davis  an  inch, 
For  he  did  n't  know  how,  if  he  wished,  to  flinch. 
Firm  ho  stands  in  the  Rocky  Grorge, 

Moved  as  much  by  those  vagrom  men 
As  an  anvil  that  stands  by  a  blacksmith's  forge 

Is  moved  by  the  sledge-hammer's  '  ten-pouud-ten  I  * 
Firm,  though  his  shirt,  with  jag  and  rag 
Resembles  an  army's  storming-fiag : 
Firm,  till  sudden  they  give  a  shout, 

Drop  their  shooters  and  clutch  their  knives ; 
"When  ho  said :  *  I  reckon  their  powder 's  out, 

And  I 've  got  three  barrrels,  and  that 's  three  lives! 

One  I  and  the  nearest  steeple-crown 

Stood  aghast,  as  a  minster  spire 

Stands,  when  the  church  below  is  on  fire, 
Then  trembles,  and  totters,  and  tumbles  down. 
Don  Pasquale  the  name  he  bore,  ; 

Near  Locco  was  reared  his  ancestral  cot, 
Close  by  Lago  Como's  shore, 

For  description  of  which,  see  '  Claude  Melnottb.' 
Two  I  and  instantly  drops,  with  a  crash. 
An  antediluvial  sort  of  moustache ; 
Such  as  hundreds  of  years  had  grown. 
When  scissors  and  razors  were  quite  unknown, 
lie  from  that  Tuscan  city  had  come, 
,  Where  a  tower  is  built  ail  out  of —  plumb ! 
PuRiTANi  his  name  was  hight — 
A  terrible  follow  to  pray  or  fight : 
Three !  and  as  if  his  head  were  cheese. 

Through  Castadiva  a  bullet  cut ; 
Knocked  a  hole  in  his  os  unguis^ 

And  bedded  itself  in  the  occiput. 
Daily  to  mass  his  widow  will  go. 

In  that  beautiful  city,  a  lovely  moaner, 
Where  those  supernatural  sausages  grow, 

Which  we  mis-pronounco  when  we  style  *  BeDona! ' 

As  a  crowd  that  near  a  d^pdt  stands, 

Impatiently  waiting  to  take  the  cars, 
Will '  clear  the  track '  when  its  iron  bands 

The  ponderous,  fiery  hippogriff  jars: 
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Tet  the  moment  it  stops  do  n't  care  a  pin, 
But  hustle  and  bustle  and  go  rif^ht  in  ; 
So  the  half  of  tho  band  that  still  survives, 
Comes  up,  with  long  moustaches  and  knivesi, 
Determined  to  mince  the  Captain  to  chowder, 
So  soon  as  it 's  known  he  is  out  of  powder. 

Six  feet  one,  in  trowsers  and  sliirt, 
Covered  with  sweat,  and  blood,  and  ^rt ; 
Not  very  much  scared,  (though  his  hat  was  hurt, 
And  as  full  of  holes  as  a  garden-squirt ;) 
Awaiting  the  onslaught,  behold  him  stand 
With  a  twelve-inch  '  Bowib^'  in  either  hand. 
His  cause  was  right,  and  his  arms  were  long. 
His  blades  were  bfight,  and  his  heart  was  strong ; 
All  he  asks  of  the  trinketed  clan 
Is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  foremost  man  ; 
But  shoulder  to  shoulder  they  come  together. 
Six  sugar-loaf  hats  and  twelve  legs  of  leather ; 
•  Fellows  whose  names  you  can 't  rehearse 

"Wiihout  instinctively  clutching  your  purse : 

Badiali  and  Botiesiki, 

Fierce  Alboni  and  fat  Dandixi, 

Old  RuBiNT  and  Mantillini, 

Cherubini  and  Paoanini  : 
(But  I  had  forgot  the  kst  were  shot ; 
No  matter,  it  do  n't  hurt  the  tale  a  jot) 

Onward  come  the  terrible  crew  I 

Waving  their  poignards  high  in  air, 
But  little  they  dream  that  seldom  grew 

Of  human  arms  so  long  a  pair 
As  the  Captain  had  hanging  beside  him  thcre^ 

Matted  from  shoulder  to  wrist  with  hair, 

Brawny,  and  broad,  and  brown,  and  bare. 

Crack  I  and  his  blade  from  point  to  heft 
Had  cloven  a  skull,  as  an  e^%  is  cleft ; 
And  round  he  swings  those  terrible  flails. 
Heavy  and  swift,  as  a  grist-mill  sails  ; 
Whack  I  and  tho  loftirst  conical  crown 

Falls  full  length  in  the  Rocky  Valley ; 
Smack  1  and  a  duplicate  Don  goes  down, 

As  a  ten-pin  fulls  in  a  bowling-alley. 

None  remain  but  old  Rubini, 

Fierce  Alboni,  and  fat  Dandini; 

Wary  fellows,  who  take  delight 

In  prolonging,  as  long  as  they  can,  a  fight. 

To  show  liie  science  of  cut  and  thrust, 

Tlie  politest  method  of  taking  life; 
As  some  men  love,  when  a  bird  is  trussed. 

To  exhibit  their  skill  with  a  carving-knife: 
But  now  with  desperate  hate  and  strength, 
They  cope  with  those  arms  of  fearful  length. 
A  scenic  effect  of  skill  and  art, 
A  beautiful  play  of  tierce  and  carte, 
A  fine  exhibition  it  was,  to  teach 
The  science  of  keeping  quite  out  of  reach. 
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But  they  parry,  and  ward,  and  guard,  and  fend, 
And  rally,  and  dodge,  and  slash,  and  shout, 

In  hopes  that  from  mere  fatigue  in  the  end 
He  either  will  have  to  give  in  or  give  out. 

Never  a  Yankee  was  bom  or  bred 

Without  that  peculiar  kink  in  his  head 

By  whieh  he  could  turn  the  smallest  amount 

Of  whatever  he  had  to  the  best  account 

So  while  the  banditti  cavil  and  shrink. 

It  gives  Captain  Davis  a  chance  to  think  ; 

And  the  coupled  ideas  shot  through  his  brain. 

As  shoots  through  a  village  an  express-train ; 

And  then  1  as  swift  as  the  lightning  flight, 

When  the  pile-driver  falls  from  its  feaifui  height, 

He  brings  into  play,  by  way  of  assister, 

His  dexter  leg,  as  a  sort  of  ballista. 

Smash  1  in  the  teeth  of  the  nearest  rogue, 

He  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  hob-nailed  brogue  I 

And  a  horrible  yell  from  the  rocky  chasm 

Rose  in  the  air  like  a  border  slogan, 
When  old  Rubini  lay  in  a  spasm, 

From  the  merciless  kick  of  the  iron  brogan. 

As  some  old  Walton,  with  line  and  hook. 
Will  stand  by  the  side  of  a  mountain-brook. 
Intent  upon  taking  a  creel  of  trout ; 
But  finds  so  many  poking  about, 
Under  the  roots,  and  stones,  and  sedges, 
In  the  middle,  and  near  the  edges, 
Eager  to  bite,  so  soon  as  the  hackle 
Drops  in  the  stream  from  his  slender  tackle, 
And  finally  thinks  it  a  weary  sport, 
To  fish  where  trout  are  so  easily  caught ; 
So  Captain  Davis  gets  tired  at  last 
Of  fighting  with  those  that  drop  down  so  fast^ 
And  a  tussle  with  only  a  couple  of  men 
Seems  poor  kind  of  fun,  after  killing  of-tcn  I 
But  just  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  play 
He  puts  fierce  Alboni  first  out  of  the  way ; 
And  then  to  show  Signer  Dandini  his  skill, 
He  splits  him  right  up,  as  you  M  split  up  a  quill ; 
Tlien  drops  his  Bowie  and  rips  his  shirt, 
To  bandage  the  wounds  of  the  parties  hurt ; 
An  act  as  good  as  a  moral,  to  teach 
'  That  none  are  out  of  humanity's  reach,' 
An  act  that  might  have  produced  good  fruit, 
Had  the  brigands  survived,  but  they  did  n't  do  it 

Sixteen  men  do  depose  and  say, 
•  That  in  December,  the  twentieth  day. 
They  were  standing  close  by  when  the  fight  occurred, 
And  are  ready  to  swear  to  it^  word  for  word, 
That  a  bloodier  scrimmage  they  never  saw ; 
That  the  bodies  were  sot  on,  accordin'  to  law; 
That  the  provocation  and  great  excitement 
Would  n't  justify  them  in  a  bill  of  indictment ; 
But  this  verdict  they  find  against  Captain  Datis, 
That  if  ever  a  brave  man  lived  —  he  brave  is.' 
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A      BAMBLE      IN      OCTOBER. 


BT  A  XEW  OOHTBIBUTOIU 

It  is  Willis  who  says  that '  cities  are  conyenient  places  of  lefiige  from 
winter  and  bad  weather,  hut  one  longs  to  get  out  into  the  country,  like 
a  sheep  firom  a  shed,  with  the  first  warm  gleam  of  sun-shine.' 

I  believe  in  this.  To  me  a  hegira  into  the  country  is  a  solace  in  all 
seasons.  It  invigorates  the  spirits ;  it  soothes  care,  and  sharpens  the 
sense  of  existence  and  enjoyment  as  nothing  else  can. 

But  October,  and  the  mellow  Indian  summer!  As  often  as  it  comes 
it  stirs  in  me  the  old  feeling.  Straightway  I  am  a  boy  again,  and  must 
away  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  of  yore,  that  I  may  inhale  the 
sweet  breath  of  Nature,  and,  in  the  silence  of  majestic  forests,  some- 
where — the  particular  where  it  matters  not : 

'  Rbad,  whisperingly, 
The  gospel  of  the  stars,  great  Nature*s 
Ho!y  wnt* 

The  present  season  has  been  miusually  prodigal  in  its  gift  of  balmy 
days ;  or  else,  a  close  imprisonment  in  town  for  the  summer  has  made 
me  more  than  ordinarily  sensible  of  such  as  have  been  vouchsafed. 

But,  resisting  obstinately  the  unbroken  succession  of  cloudless  days 
which  led  in  and  out  an  unparalleled  September,  and  smothering  sue* 
cessftdly,  in  the  dull  routine  of  duties,  another  half-month  of  delicious 
ont<loor  weather,  I  came  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.     *  Something  must  be  done,'  I  resolved  inwardly. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  this  somewhat  dogged  determination 
I  threw  up  my  window,  BsidfeU  in  my  bones  the  advent  of  the  verita* 
ble  Indian  summer.     The  signs  of  its  approach  are  unmistakable. 

A  few  clouds  in  the  Orient  were  retiring  leisurely  before  the  warm 
sun,  aided  by  a  breath  of  wind,  scarcely  peroeptible,  yet  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  perfume  of  forests  in  the  far-oS*  south-west. 

All  along  the  horizon  lay  a  mantle  of  yellow  haze,  which  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  mingled  with  the  azure  of  a  transparent  sky.  It 
was  neither  cloud,  nor  mist,  nor  yet  smoke,  but  a  consolidation  of  light 
rather,  present  everywhere;  but  impalpable,  and  lending  to  the  land* 
scape  a  dreamy  beauty.  This  mysterious  something  it  is  which,  per- 
vaduog  the  atmosphere,  yet  not  alloying  it,  gives  at  this  season,  to  every 
object  in  nature  a  lustre  not  its  own ;  and  which  at  other  times  we 
miss,  as,  in  the  realm  of  Art,  we  look  in  vain  in  the  common  landscape 
for  the  charm  which  afiects  us  in  the  sun-sets  of  Turner  or  a  Claude. 

But  I  find  myself  already  lost  in  the  enjoyments  of  balmy  October, 
while  as  yet  I  am  only  dreaming  at  my  open  window. 

Having  found  a  companion  of  congenial  spirit,  with  leisure  on  his 
hands  for  a  three-days'  intercourse  wi^  Nature,  we  at  once  cast  about 
fdfi  a  choice  of  localities  in  which  to  indulge  our  vagraat  propensities. 
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Shall  it  be  Conway-vfaxd  —  the  choeen  haunt  of  axtist-life,  and  the 
locale  of  scenery  of  such  abounding  beauty  as  to  make  it  even  now  the 
acknowledged  rival  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ? 

Or  shall  it  be  *  up  the  river '  ?  —  the  upper  sources  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, I  mean  —  where,  from  much  familiarity,  the  writer  deposeth  that, 
if  he  would,  he  could  tell  of  more  attractionB  than  either  the  Elbe  or 
the  Rhine  can  boast. 

Shall  we  wake  up  the  grim  Old  Man  of  Franconia,  now  preparing 
for  his  hybemal  slumbers  ?  or  visit,  in  her  autumnal  solitudes,  that 
form  of  marvellous  beauty  which  lies  at  full  length  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  New-Hampshire  ? 

*  Ipsa  Natura  alma  rccobans  sab  tc£^ine  mentis '  ? 

Or  shall  we  turn  our  steps  toward  Berkshire,  now  made  classic  by 
the  homes  of  the  poets  ?  thence,  by  easy  stages,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  to  linger  in  the  lap  of  Sleepy  Hollow  or  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Tappaan  Sea,  and  bring  up,  at  length,  in  the  great  metropolis  ? 

Or,  last,  but  not  least,  shall  we  explore  the  Connecticut  valley  in 
Massachusetts,  so  rich  in  its  quiet  beauty,  and  not  wanting  in  historic 
lore? 

On  weighing  each  and  every  attraction  and  inducement  in  connection 
with  these  dainty  morceaus  of  travel,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  latter : 
Jirsty  because  of  its  propinquity,  as  more  according  with  our  limited 
three-days*  leave  of  absence ;  secondly,  the  easy  nature  of  the  field 
being  more  congenial  to  the  somewhat  heavy  corporeal  carpentry  of 
my  companion,  (may  he  pardon  the  allusion ;)  and,  thirdly,  because  of 
certain  traditions  of  enormous  tracks  of  antediluvian  fowls,  still  extant 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  in  this  locality,  the  pretended  search 
for  which  would  give  a  scientific  air  to  our  wanderings,  and  which 
curiosities  we  were  really  desirous  to  see. 

Behold  us,  then,  in  the  declination  of  the  mellow  aflemoon,  fully 
equipped  for  so  eveatful  an  expedition  —  with  maps,  guide-books,  and 
charts  complete,  as  though  bound  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  missing 
Sir  John. 

It  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mungo  Jiaik  to  contemplate 
my  partner  in  rurality,  togged  out  in  his  travelling-panoply.  I  forbear 
any  attempt  at  description. 

Viewed  by  fagot-light,  in  his  blanket  and  peaked  sombrero,  he 
would  have  passed  current  anywhere  as  *  king  of  a  gijisy  band,'  if  not 
the  FrorDiavolo  himself.  My  own  equipments,  which  I  had  hitherto 
regarded  with  some  complacency  —  especially  a  slouched  tarpaulin 
which  had  borne  me  company  through  many  a  storm  and  blast  in  the 
Oberland  —  sunk,  by  contrast,  so  utterly  into  the  shade,  that  I  will 
make  no  mention  of  it  more. 

Thus  prepared,  and  meeting  by  appointment  at  the  station-house, 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  four,  we  kicked  from  off  our  shoes  the  dust 
of  the  city ;  putting  which  behind  us  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
we  came  to  our  haltingrplace  early  in  the  evening,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut. 

Here  preparation  was  made  to  sup  ;  and,  sharpened  by  long-fasting 
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aad  the  keen  edge  of  the  evening-air,  we  did  foil  justice  to  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  mine  host  of  the  '  Massasoit.'  Need  I  recount 
here  the  trencher-feats  of  the  Fra?  Sancho  Panza  could  have 
achieved  no  more. 

But  the  end  came,  and  we  rolled  out  on  the  pave  to  hreathe  in  the 
cool  October  air.  The  main  incident  of  this  walk  was  the  purchase, 
each,  of  a  trusty  stick,  by  way  of  cane  —  a  sort  of  shepherd's-crook  r— 
wherewith  to  encourage  our  weary  pilgrimage. 

It  is  but  a  brief  run  over  the  iron  race-course  to  Northampton  ;  but 
it  IB  delightful,  nevertheless,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
which  rolls  lazily  through  the  meadows  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 

Early  in  the  morning  following,  we  had  set  our  faces  toward  Mt. 
Holyoke,  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  opposite  margin  of  the  river, 
seems  beckoning  to  all  dusty  pilgrims  to  climb  up  its  summit,  and 
view  from  thence  the  transcendant  loveliness  of  the  scene.  It  needed 
no  repetition  of  the  invitation  to  us.  So,  giving  our  donkey  into  the 
keeping  of  a  Uvely  Canuck,  whom  we  found  at  the  Red-House,  hard- 
by,  we  commenced  the  slow  ascent  by  a  side-path  that  at  this  point 
winds  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  ascent,  though  steep,  is  not  toilsome.  Horses  can  go  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance.  But  tP  an  athletic  man  it  is  better  to  take  it 
on  foot. 

Take  it  easy,  however,  and  stop  at  intervals  to  enjoy  the  glimpses 
that  hreak  upon  you  through  the  openings  of  the  trees.  But,  0  pil- 
grim I  be  not  inveigled  by  the  man  in  plaid-coat  and  conical  hat,  who 
lies  in  wait  for  you  at  the  fork  where  the  paths  diverge.  To  all  human 
appearance,  as  he  lounges  languidly  on  the  top-rail  of  the  fence,  just 
where  the  view  is  most  alluring,  he  is  a  tourist,  hke  yourself,  of  whom, 
in  the  dilemma  of  two  paths  opening  suddenly  before  your  eyes,  you 
will  very  naturally  ask  the  way.  He  will  point  you  to  that  leading  to 
the  wooden  stairs,  up  which  you  may  have  your  choice  to  be  dragged 
in  a  sort  of  corn-hopper,  with  your  life  at  the  hazard  of  a  hempen 
rope  ;  or  to  drag,  unaided,  your  own  weary  timbers  up  some  three  bun- 
dled steps,  on  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees.  Bather  seek  out  the 
longer  but  more  gradual  and  easy  ascent,  by  the  winding-path  which 
diverges  on  your  right,  and  will  bring  you  at  the  top  in  due  time,  in 
fitter  mood  for  enjoyment. 

The  summit  gained,  a  panorama  of  surpassing  beauty  greets  you. 

It  has  oflen  been  admired  and  described  ;  but,  though  many  times 
experienced,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  enjoyed.  Seen  through  the  shim- 
mering atmosphere  of  this  golden  October  day,  it  assumed  a  new 
phase.  Whoever  has  toiled  up  the  steep  Eoningstuhl,  that  over-hangs 
the  town  of  Heidelburg,  must  have  remarked,  in  the  view  from  its 
sommit,  the  strong  likeness  to  this  firom  Holyoke.  In  all  their  sur- 
roundings they  are  greatly  similar.  There  is  the  valley,  closely  shut 
up  in  the  north,  opening  out  at  our  feet  into  a  broad  plain,  through 
which  glides  the  Connecticut,  as  glides  the  silver  Neekar  from  out  the 
valleys  of  Odenwald,  to  where  the  Rhine  receives  her  in  his  joyous  em- 
brace. Westward,  the  mountain-peaks  of  Berkshire  rise  up  Hke  the 
tope  of  the  Alsatian  hills.    All  around  are  minor  peaks,  rockj  and 
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gray,  and  crested  with  the  ancient  forest,  in  form  not  unlike  the  towexB 
which  crown  the  Geissberg  and  the  Heidersthnl.  To  the  south,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  vast  fields  stretch  out,  which  need  but  the  syropar 
thy  of  man,  and  they  would  rival  the  vine-clad  valleys  of  the  Rhine. 
Over  ail  rests  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  summer,  Uke  a  benediction. 

Here,  reader,  with  your  leave,  having  assumed  the  style  of  narra- 
tive, I  will  for  the  future  drop  all  epistolatory  first  persons  singular  and 
plural. 

Then  hastening  down  from  the  mountain-top,  where  they  had  already 
loitered  too  long,  our  dusty  travellers  resumed  their  journey.  Slowly 
they  wound  their  way  toward  the  north,  through  the  meadows  of  broom- 
com^  and  along  the  lovely  valley,  which  here  seems  stretching  out 
its  arms  on  ei^er  side  to  gather  unto  itself  all  the  ripeness  of  the 
harvests. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  journeyed  on,  they  beguiled  the  time  with  pro* 
fitable  discussion  and  sage  conjectures  touchmg  that  shadowy  era,  long 
ages  ago,  when  the  broad  plain  over  which  they  were  passing  formed 
the  bed  of  the  adjacent  river.  How  once  the  stream,  as  indubitable 
marks  still  show,  usurped  the  whole  of  this  broad  valley,  now  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New-England.  How,  then  and  there,  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians,  separated  as  by  a  moving  sea,  beckoned  defiance  to  each  other 
from  the  opposite  shores.  How,  in  the  silent  work  of  numberless  years, 
atom  by  atom,  this  rich  alluvium  was  formed,  through  which  huge 
aquatic  birds  stalked,  and  of  whom  not  their  fossils  even  remain,  but 
tracks  only.  How,  from  mysterious  causes,  the  waters  slowly  dimi- 
nished and  dried  up,  and  the  river  retired  to  its  serpentine  bed,  that 
when  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  came,  they  might  find,  ready  for 
their  hands,  these  miles  of  pinquent  meadow,  where  they  need  but  to 
sow  and  reap,  and  build  bams,  and  cram  them  to  the  bunting. 

*  Who  knows,'  said  the  Fra,  pursuing  the  theme  still  farther,  •  to 
what  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  innocents  the  richness  of  these  lands 
may  not  be  owing  ?  IVho  can  vouch  that  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the 
soil,  in  the  isolated  patches  of  reddish  earth  we  are  continually  passing, 
may  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  rivers  of  human  blood  poured  out  in  offer- 
ings to  the  unknown  god  of  that  Pagan  race  that  once  defiled  this  gar- 
den of  Eden?  Yes,  blood,'  quoth  the  Fra,  warming  with  his  subject, 
'  the  infinitesimal  proportion  of  which,  in  the  integral  of  the  vital  fluid, 
hath,  in  the  aggregate  of  untold  murders,  formed,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  iron  mines  of  the  earth.  Thunder ! '  continued  he,  *  the  very  fancy 
maddens  me,  and  wakes  up  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  toward  that 
whole  inhuman  race.  If  there  is  anything  out  of  the  infernal  pit  that 
I  hate,  it  is  your  crafty,  cold-blooded,  ruthless,  devilish  barbarian,  in  the 
civilized  tongue,  yclept  Indian.' 

A  long  silence  followed  this  out-break  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
usually  placid  Fra,  during  which  the  magic  influence  of  the  mild  Octo- 
ber afternoon  gradually  wrought  its  work,  and  disposed  to  calm  en- 
joyment. 

The  spirit  of  the  golden  autumn  was  never  more  dominant.  The 
air  is  filled  with  all  pleasant  sounds,  which  the  very  hush  of  nattire  bat 
brings  out  more  plainly.     Insect-life  seems  resurrectionized,  and  dioa 
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with  a  drowsy  hum  upon  the  eaor.  The  running  brook  singeth  mud- 
eally.  The  peculiar  husbandry  of  the  country  is  in  itself  a  chann. 
Theare  are  no  fences  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  fields  ;  only  the  dark 
Qfutline  of  the  ripening  harvest ;  so  that  freely  each  field  of  voluptuous 
grain  may  coquet  with  its  neighbor.  The  merry  com  clashes  its 
broad  leaves  together  with  a  silvery  sound  ;  the  ripe  grain  nods  to  the 
vine ;  the  trailing  vine  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  sweet-pea  blossom ; 
uTif^  all  are  telling  of  the  dreamy  TTMii^t.n  summer. 

Anon  the  travellers  come  suddenly  upon  the  rare  old  town  of  Had- 
ley,  which  seems  to  be  lying  asleep,  stretched  out  in  the  sunny  meadow. 
Square  old-fashioned  houses  are  squatting  upon  their  haunches  on  either 
side  of  the  wide  street,  and  over  them,  protectingly,  broad-spreading 
'pyrotechnic'  elms  reach  out  their  giant  arms,  as  if  pronotmcing  a 
blessing.  Each  home-stead,  it  may  be  observed,  is  proud  of  its  plethoric 
bam,  which  it  thrusts  into  conspicuous  view.  Heaps  of  round-bellied 
pumpkinB  are  piled  up  in  the  yud.  Through  the  crannies  of  the  well- 
filled  granaries  gleams  the  yellow  com. 

No  body  seems  stirring  about,  if  we  except  a  bevy  of  giggling  girls 
who  are  swinging  upon  a  gate,  holding  by  Uie  strings  their  coquettish 
Swiss  bonnets,  uid  ogling  the  Fra,  whose  brigand  hat  and  modish 
lunette  they  cannot  make  out  to  consist.  Old  Hadley  has  preserved 
intact  its  virtuous  rural  life,  being  innocent  of  those  great  modem 
seducers,  the  rail-road  and  the  staticm-honse. 

From  Hadley  the  load  takes  a  serpentine  trail  among  the  fidds  of 
heavy  broom-corn,  winding  on  toward  Sunderland.  .  Close  on  the  right 
rise  tiie  classic  heights  of  Amherst,  and  on  the  left  lies  the  silver  Con* 
necticut,  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  our  travellers  to  dine  moderately,  <  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day,'  at  old  Deerfield,  tarrying  first  at  the  Flodden- 
field  of  the  Indian  massacre  at  Bloody-bzook  ;  but  fiom  the  incivility  of 
the  surly  pike-man  at  the  bridge  in  Sunderland,  where  they  paid  toll, 
they  missed  their  way,  losing  the  main-road,  the  battle-field,  and  the 
moiety  of  their  patience  witifi  the  declining  day.  The  only  incident 
which  befel  them,  while  groping  among  lanes  and  cross-roads,  was  the 
finding  of  an  old  well  of  delicious  water,  at  which  the  Fra  must  needs 
quench  his  thirst  at  such  a  rate  that  the  pleasant  old  lady,  standing  in 
the  door  of  a  farm-house  hard  by,  with  up-raised  hands,  besought  him 
to  '  remember  that  the  drought  in  that  section  was  exceeding  great,* 

Shortly  they  passed  the  famous  Sugar-loaf,  the  rival  of  Holyoke,  and 
its  superior  in  many  pcxnts  of  attraction.  Abrapt  and  stem,  it  lifts  its 
fearful  finont  perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  road,  which 
winds  around  its  base.  Many  are  the  legends  and  dark  stories  in  the 
unwritten  history  of  this  famous  mountain.  The  merry  old  farmer  to 
the  southward  of  the  hill,  whose  home-stead  has  rested  in  its  sunny 
nook  for  half  a  century,  will  tell  them  to  you,  adding  with  a  zest 
some  personal  adventure  of  his  own,  which  will  pay  well  for  the 
listening. 

Toward  night,  a  shout  of  joy  from  the  Fra,  wh6  had  strayed  ahead, 
pvodaimed  the  vicinity  of  good  cheer.  Close  upon  the  right  were  the 
gambrel-roois  of  old  Deerfield.  • 
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Straightway  to  the  tavern  the  way-wom  pilgrims  bent  their  steps, 
tarrying  only  to  read  an  inscription,  emblazoned  in  Roman  capitals,  on 
the  porch  of  a  pretentious  dwelling,  to  the  efiect  that  the  pillars  which 
supported  its  roof  had  once  upheld  the  gallery  of  the  old  meeting-house, 
in  the  days  of  the  Indian  depredations.  One  long  street  winds  through 
the  town.  On  either  side  are  quaint  houses  with  projecting  gables  and 
over-hanging  eves.  This  style  of  architecture  was  not  without  its  fit- 
ness when  every  house  was  a  fortress,  liable  at  any  time  to  stand  siege 
against  the  murderous  Indians.  In  themselves,  withal,  these  nonde- 
script structures  possess  a  sort  of  uncouth  beauty  which  compels  admi- 
ration. Commend  me  indeed  at  aM  times  to  a  roof  of  the  wide- 
spreading  gambrel  mould  in  a  country-house.  Nothing  so  much  gives 
the  promise  of  protection  and  hearty  hospitality  within. 

Of  the  dinner  at  the  little  tavern  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street, 
but  little  can  be  said. 

A  cheering  incident,  however,  was  the  finding,  in  the  capacity  cf 
head'butler  over  the  limited  larder  of  the  establishment,  a  lively  httle 
chap  of  a  foreigner,  who  hailed  from  the  German  canton  Zug,  in 
Switzerland,  and  who  once  did  duty,  as  he  exultingly  said,  at  the  dirty 
little  *  hof  *  in  the  Rhigi  Culm.  His  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
learned  these  hci  of  his  early  Hfe  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
hungry  guests  whom  he  now  served,  in  regard  for  whom,  and  in  token 
of  good-fellowship,  he  volunteered  some  most  extraordinary  peifomi- 
ances  by  way  of  dinner  amusements,  such  as  representing,  by  means  of 
glass-tumblers  partly  filled  with  water,  Alpine  echoes ;  transfixing  with 
a  two-pronged  fork  an  imaginary  apple  in  the  panel  of  the  oppoate 
door,  between  the  heads  of  his  guests ;  turning  backward  someieets 
over  the  table  at  which  they  were  sitting,  without  so  much  as  disturb- 
ing a  wrinkle  ;  and  sundry  other  accomplishments  known  only  on  the 
grim  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons. 

After  dinner,  in  place  of  dessert,  the  frisky  Rhigi-man  unrolled  a 
gigantic  panorama,  such  as  are  thrust  into  the  faces  of  way-wom 
travellers  at  every  turn  in  Switzerland.  This  ended,  and  a  flourish  of 
*  Ranz  des  Vaches  *  thrown  in,  the  landlord  of  the  jolly  tavern  was 
summoned,  and  the  travellers  took  stately  leave,  first  crossing  the  palm 
of  their  Swiss  friend  with  a  bright  quarter,  wherewith  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  the  desolate  fraulein^  who,  without  doubt,  now  mourns  the 
exile  of  her  lover  by  the  dark  waters  of  the  Zug. 

Although  night  was  approaching  fast,  the  guests  could  not  depart 
without  paying  their  respects  to  the  old  house  that  was  once  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  tragedy  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  massacre  and  burning  of 
Deerfield. 

And  to  their  sorrow  and  mortification,  they  learned  that  the  last 
memento  of  this  dark  deed  had  vanished  before  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  day.  In  the  place  of  the  grim  old  manedon,  that  alone  weathered 
the  siege,  and  for  more  than  a  century  has  stood  with  the  scars  of  the 
battle  in  its  front,  with  a  hale  and  hearty  life  yet  left  in  its  old  timbers^ 
there  stood  a  monstrosity  of  modem  Yankee  carpentry,  glaring  with 
white  paint,  and  seemingly  composed  all  of  windows  and  clap-boards. 
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around  whose  fearfully  shaped  comers  the  evening  wind  shrieked 
dismally. 

In  hopes  that  some  trace  might  yet  he  found,  the  Fra  pushed  his 
researches  within  the  inclosure. 

There  was  a  tall,  lanky,  muscular  man  husking  in  a  ham. 

"When  first  descried,  he  was  sitting  with  his  hack  toward  the  door, 
intent  on  his  cereal  occupation.  Even  at  this  point  of  view,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  unalloyed  Yankee  sovereign  of  the  soil. 

'  A  pleasant  evening,  Sir,'  said  the  Fra,  in  those  tones  of  insinuating 
affahility  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use. 

*  The  evening  is  well  enough,'  responded  the  farmer,  gmffly,  continu- 
ing at  his  lahors  without  looking  up. 

'  Fine  growing  weather  we  are  having,'  said  the  Fra,  continuing  the 
topic  he  had  so  unsuccessfully  started.  '  You  farmers  surely  can  't  find 
fault  vrith  the  harvest  this  year.' 

'  Master  squat  on 't  for  pig-corrtj  though,'  rejoined  the  husker  in  a 
surly  tone,  at  the  same  time  wringing  ofi'  the  neck  of  a  refractory  ear 
with  a  sharp  twist,  as  though  it  were  the  consolidated  neck  of  the 
whole  race  of  sentimental  travellers  who  were  wont  to  rail  at  what 
they  called  his  lack  of  reverence  and  historic  regard,  and  to  disturh  his 
domestic  peace. 

*  Are  there  not  some  relics  of  the  old  house  hereahouts  ? '  pursued  the 
Fra. 

*  Wall,  I  suppose  there  he.' 

*  Can  one  gain  access  to  them  without  much  inconvenience  to  you  ?  ' 

*  You  jest  wait  till  I  have  done  husking,  and  I  '11  see,'  was  the  gra- 
cious reply. 

There  was  no  more  to  he  said  ;  and  so  waiting  patiently  till  the  old  * 
man  had  accomplished  his  imposed  quantum  of  lahor,  though  to  what 
jiarticular  point  in  the  apparently  unending  pile  he  had  arrived,  it  was 
difiicult  to  comprehend,  he  hade  us  follow  lum  ;  and  leading  the  way 
over  huge  heaps  of  com,  hy  the  hase  of  gigantic  hay-ricks,  and  through 
a  cow-shed,  fragrant  with  the  hreath  of  innumerahle  kine,  he  came  at 
last  to  a  rickety  out-huilding,  the  depository  apparently  of  the  miscel- 
laneous debris  of  a  hundred  years'  rack  and  min  of  a  home-stead. 

Here,  from  undemeath  a  nondescript  mass  of  mhbish,  he  drew  forth 
the  last  relics  of  his  ancestral  .home.  The  front-door,  bearing  the 
liatchet-marks  of  the  Indians,  stiU  plainly  visible ;  the  inner-door  too, 
with  the  identical  shot-hole  made  by  the  bullet  that  killed  Mrs.  Shel- 
t  .»a,  and  a  few  joists  firom  the  ancient  frame-work,  were  all  that  had 
been  spared  in  the  general  demolition. 

And  now,  with  that  curious  anomaly  of  character,  seen  only  in  the 
undoubted  stamp  of  the  sturdy  New-Englander,  the  before  surly  and 
oblivious  old  man,  courteously  and  with  feeling  eloquence  discoursed  of 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  the  times  long  past,  and  brought  up  vividly 
to  his  mind  by  the  mde  relics  just  exhumed.  One  could  not  help  feel- 
i:ig  a  sort  of  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  speaker,  and  envy, 
withal,  an  ancestry  such  as  his,  beyond  that  of  royal  origin,  though  it 
date  back  to  King  Solomon  himself. 

With  saddened  hearts  our  travellers  bade  adieu  to  their  now  civil  and 
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gentlemanly  host,  with  expression  of  many  thanks,  which  he  received 
with  a  true  grace.  To  have  added  money  would  have  been  deemed  an 
insult. 

All  the  way  £rom  Deerfield  the  road  winds  through  rich,  cultivated 
fields  and  green  meadows,  crossing  the  Deerfield  River,  famous  in  his- 
tory, by  a  wooden-bridge,  where  toll  is  taken,  and  thence,  by  an  easy 
grade,  ascends  to  the  town  of  Greenfield.  The  sun  was  setting  aa  they 
dragged  their  tired  donkey  through  its  streets,  and  halted  at  the  porcJi 
of  a  pretentious  modem  hotel. 

The  town  of  Greenfield  furnished  nothing  to  detain  our  travellers 
long  on  the  Mlowing  morning ;  so  quitting  which  at  an  early  hour, 
they  turned  their  faces  southward,  and  descended  the  river  by  the  oppo- 
site bank  to  that  along  which  they  had  come. 

At  Bloody-brook,  of  which  there  exists  nothing  now  but  the  name, 
they  stopped  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory  of  those  eighty-six  brave 
young  men,  *  the  flower  of  Essex,'  who  here  fell  in  battle  with  the 
Indians. 

Just  beyond,  they  climbed  the  steep  '  Sugar-loaf,'  and  looked  off  its 
dizzy  heights  a  thousand  feet  into  the  stream  below. 

Tradition  hath  it  that  a  body  of  Indians  were  once  driven  to  the 
verge  of  this  precipice  by  a  superior  force,  and  deliberately  made  the 
fearful  plunge,  in  preference  to  captivity  among  the  white  men. 

How  peacefully  rests  the  little  hamlet  to  the  southward,  on  the 
mountain's  base  —  a  very  valley  of  Rasselas,  in  its  rich  and  quiet 
beauty. 

WiU  not  the  Fra  bear  record  how  rich  and  racy,  if  not  the  vrine?, 
the  sparkling  new  cider  of  that  happy  valley  ?  —  and  of  the  rare  hoqii 
tality  of  the  bacchanalian  old  farmer,  to  whose  heart  the  thiiBt  insa- 
tiate of  the  Fra  even  brought  no  dismay,  but  delight  rather  ? 

Below  this  point  the  scenery  difiers  not  much  from  that  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  range,  which  shuts  in  the 
valley  and  contracts  it  toward  the  east ;  only  the  fields  are  broader,  the 
meadows  greener  by  a  shade,  and  the  forests  increase. 

What  with  dinner,  and  pipes  and  pea-nuts  for  the  Fra,  and  a  glorious 
brilliancy  of  the  western  sky,  giving  promise  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
fine  weather,  a  trip  to  BrcAtLeOyro  was  soon  decided  on. 

Two  hours  by  rail  accomplished  this. 

Brattleboro!  How  cahnly  it  rests  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak-crested  '  Chesterfield,'  and  all 
embowered  among  lesser  hills  and  hidden  by  many-hued  forests  ! 

What  more  can  be  said  of  it  that  has  not  already  been  said  and 
sung  by  the  soft-bosomed  maidens,  who  every  year  languish  through  the 
long  summer  days  in  its  cool  shades,  and  dream  of  love,  and  write  ditties 
to  the  melancholy  moon,  and  otherwise  make  themselves  xniserable, 
beyond  hope  of  resuscitation  ? 

But  the  fame  of  this  summer  retreat,  nevertheless,  is  well  founded. 
In  no  snug  New-England  village  is  there  more  of  natural  loveliness. 
Whatever  of  beauty  there  is  in  Ull  and  forest,  and  meadow  and  river, 
is  here;  and  nowhere  doth  autumn  so  robe  herself  with  goigeous 
drapery. 
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But  alas !  how  little  does  it  require  to  mar  completely  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  a  scene  like  this.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  monster  horse- 
show  was  imminent  over  the  peaceful  village ;  and  the  spirit  of  this 
abomioation  pervaded  all  men  and  all  things.  It  controlled  business  :  . 
it  preoccupied  pleasure :  it  shaped  men's  thoughts  and  colored  their 
imaginations. 

It  was  uttered  unconsciously  in  words,  in  the  house  and  in  the  street-: 
it  was  continually  upon  the  tongue,  in  all  incongruous  ^apes  and 
forms. 

If  you  chanced  to  inquire  of  a  passer-by  the  way  to  the  hotel,  (you 
being  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  place,)  he  told  you  to  take  the  first  horse- 
path  to  your  left,  and  proceed  at  a  two-forty  gait  up  the  hill,  and  you 
would  speedily  find  the  object  of  your  search.  Ask  your  landlord  the 
hour  ofr  dinner,  and  he  replied  automatically  that  a  joint,  of  genuine 
Morgan  origin,  would  be  served  up  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  If  you 
ventured  a  remark  to  a  sentimental  young  man  at  your  hotel,  touching 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  forests,  he  assented  abstractedly, '  Aw,  indeed, 
a  fine  bay  color,  really.'  Even  the  young  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  at 
the  '  Water-cure,'  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  inquired  eagerly 
after  your  pedigru,  then  eyed  you  iiom'  head  to  foot,  as  if  to  satisfy 
them  of  your  soundness  in  mind  and  limb,  till  you  began  to  question 
whether  they  were  not  the  fitter  subjects  of  a  certain  other  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  that  charming  watering-place. 

There  was  a  roUicking,  stuttering  barber  in  the  town,  to  whom, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Fra  presented  himself  for  tonsorial  treat- 
ment, and  wlft,  in  his  lively  description  of  the  approaching  jubilee,  was 
so  exercised  in  the  burden  of  his  intermittent  utterance  as  to  narrowly 
miss  severing  the  jugular  of  his  customer  a  dozen  times  ere  he  had 
scraped  his  chin. 

'  What  is  the  most  desirable  drive  in  which  to  find  out  the  beauties 
of  Brattleboro  ? '  asked  the  Fra,  at  one  of  the  brief  intervals  of  calm  in 
this  maelstrom  of  inarticulate  eloquence. 

'  Y-y-you  t-t-t-take  the  f-f-f-four  mile  heat,  and  y-y-you  '11  find  it  r-r-r- 
roar-r-o-man^tc,  and  no  mistake  I '  yelled  the  barber  with  such  climax  of 
enthusiasm  that,  happening  at  that  moment  to  have  the  Fra  by  the 
nose,  he  fairly  pulled  him  out  of  his  chair,  and  spinning  him  round  like 
a  tee-totum  twice  or  thrice,  laid  him  at  full  length  upon  the  floor.  In 
this  state  he  was  found  by  his  companion  a  short  time  after,  covered 
with  blood,  weltering  in  his  own  lather,  and  so  convulsed  and  grinning 
with  irrepressible  laughter  as  to  look,  for  all  the  world,  more  like  a  gal- 
vanized dead  subject  than  a  living  human. 

'  Come,'  said  the  Fra,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  strength  to  resume 
his  perpendicular,  '  I  believe  a  curious  and  most  uncommon  madness 
pertains  to  this  region  —  a  worse  than  hydrophobia ;  a  baleful  equine 
mania,  which  we  would  do  well  to  flee,  ere  we  ourselves  become  a 
victim. 

It  needed  no  second  admonition  to  one  who  looked  on  the  third  degree 
of  collapse  in  epidemic  malignant  cholera  as  a  mild  aflection  in  com- 
parison with  this  reigning  horse-fever,  and  the  twain  bent  their  steps 
incontinently  to  the  station  house,  where,  precipitating  themselves  into 
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the  already  moving  train,  they  cast  one  last  look  toward  the  retreating 
spires  of  Brattleboro,  and  a  moment  afler  were  whirled  at  lightning 
speed  out  of  its  sight. 

So  ended  this  brief  yet  eventful  tour;  and  with  it  ended  the  reign  of 
the  matchless  Indian  summer :  for  no  sooner  had  our  traveHers  throvm 
aside  their  pilgrim-staves  and  set  their  faces  homeward,  than  the  cloack, 
which  had  all  the  morning  been  gathering  and  blackening  among  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  swept  down  upon  the  fair  valleys  like  the  rash  of 
armies,  trailing  after  them  in  countless  multitudes  the  blood-red  \eax& 
of  the  &rest — the  last  trophies  of  the  vanquished  autumn. 

Bodon,  yov.,  1S54. 


KNOWN       AND       UNKNOWN       T   O    E    T   K    Y  . 


DT      OH4TlISa      M.     DBMVIV. 


Now  and  then  some  soul  uprises, 

Rich  with  a  star-travelled  story, 
Like  a  comet,  and  surprises 

Karth  with  a  far-blazing  glory. 
Dumb  in  souls  that  seem  to  slumber, 

There  are  longings,  dreamings  grand ;    < 
Pearl-riched  sheUs  lie  without  number 

Ilidden  underneath  the  sand. 

Like  a  water-spout  from  ocean 

Into  upper  sun-shine  leaping, 
Which  awakes  to  wild  emotion 

Waters  that  before  were  sleeping; 
Up  from  the  great  crowd  of  being 

Springs  some  daring,  gifted  soul, 
To-and-A*o  the  masses  swaying 

With  a  masterly  control. 

With  a  wondrous  sweetness  gushing, 

Forth  some  heart  comes  out  among  us, 
All  the  lesser  songlets  hushmg 

Lowlier  minstrels  sing,  have  sung  us : 
But  when  high  the  g^nd  strain  swelleth, 

Heavens !  how  it  doth  lemock 
Those  mute  hearts  where  nmsic  dweUcth, 

Like  a  spring  withm  a  rock  J 

Like  the  fire  in  opal  burning, 

For  a  world-wide  freedom  throbbing, 
Cbain^,  manacled,  and  yearning. 

In  my  heart  a  song  is  sobbhig. 
Other  songs  come  near  and  mock  it, 

Mock  the  song  of  closM  door ; 
Oh  1  had  I  the  power  to  unlock  it, 

Like  Niagara  it  would  pour  1 
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SEA-siioRE    colloquy:     time,    a    winter-nig  iit. 


O  .      B  O  B  M  BR 


North-Wind  I  of  what  complainest  thou  ? 

Whence  comest,  with  that  strange,  weird  moan  ? 
Perchance  thy  wings  have  &nned  the  brow 

Of  manhood  frozen  into  stone. 
Thy  walling  grieves  the  poet's  heart : 
Make  known  thy  mission,  and  depart 


HOKTE-   WIND. 

I  come  from  the  deep,  and  I  left  asleep 
The  dead  on  an  ice-bound  sliore. 

They  clung  to  the  deck  of  the  luckless  wreck, 
Till  slie  struck  —  and  all  was  o'er. 


Thy  shriek  uproused  the  wintry  wave, 
And  drove  their  vessel  on  the  reef  1 

Back  to  thy  gloomy  polar  cave, 
Wild,  moaning  counterfeit  of  grief  I 

Hadst  thou  been  quiet,  cruel  gale. 

In  port  they  would  have  furled  the  sail 


N  O  R  T  H-W  I  N  D. 

When  the  Kikg  of  Kings  unchains  my  wings, 

And  clouds  the  sky  deform, 
I  must  leave  my  lair,  though  the  brave  and  fair 

Are  lost  in  the  howling  storm. 


Woe  to  the  maid  who  fondly  dreams 
Of  her  lover  safe,  and  homeward-bound ! 

Woe  to  the  wife  who  little  deems 
That  her  faithful  mariner  is  drowned ! 

Deaf,  like  his  mess-mates,  to  the  dirge 

Growled  by  the  hoarse  and  rocking  surge. 

NOUTH-WIND. 

To  the  lover  woe  I  who  soon  will  know 
That  liis  bride  that  vessel  bore 

Over  the  foam :  but  the  sill  of  home 
Her  feet  will  cross  no  more. 
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A  vision  bursts  upon  my  sight, 
Kow  fades,  and  all  is  drear  and  dark  I 

Stay,  fearful  wanderer  of  the  night  1 
Did  woman  perish  with  that  bark  I 

The  long-expected,  the  adored, 

The  beautiful  —  wa«  she  on  board  ? 

NORTK-WIND. 

The  spray-drops  ^lare  in  her  stiffened  hair, 

And  frost-sealed  are  her  eyes  1 
Thou  'It  wait  in  vain  for  her  coming  again ; 
In  an  icy  shroud  she  lies. 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  %i,19S6.  . 


A      NEWSPAPER      IK      1761. 

Jie^e-rorl,  March,  1S55. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  lately  become  possessed  of 
three  copies  of  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  The  New-  York  Gazette,  printed  by  W.  Weyman  in 
Broad-street.  The  dates  of  these  three  are :  November  second,  and 
December  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first,  1761  ;  and  from  the  compari- 
son of  them,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  weekly  newspaper,  issued  every 
Monday  morning.  They  are  much  torn,  as  might  readily  be  supposed 
from  their  great  age,  and  only  one  has  the  number  of  the  issue. 
Allowing  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  weekly  paper  to  be  correct,  it 
was  established  in  January,  1759,  exactly  ninety-six  years  ago.  In 
size  it  is  ludicrously  small,  being  scarcely  twenty  inches  square,  and  as 
for  editorials,  it  does  not  profess  to  have  any.  The  difierence  between 
the  joumalifion  of  that  day  and  the  present  is  still  more  marked  when 
we  examine  its  columns  for  news.  It  is  headed  as  containing,  *  The 
freshest  advices,  both  foreign  and  domestic,^  Two  numbers,  however, 
have  no  news  from  Europe  at  all,  although  at  that  time,  when  the 
mother-country  was  engaged  in  the  '  seven-years'  war,'  it  must  have 
been  anxiously  looked  for.  In  the  third  number,  of  December  twenty- 
first,  they  had  received  advices  up  to  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and 
the  news  appears  to  have  been  carefully  copied,  but  tcithout  a  tcord  of 
comment.  Some  of  these  news-items  are  quite  interesting,  and  in  par- 
ticular I  would  notice  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  in  Londcm,  Octo- 
ber sixth,  1761,  on  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  which  took  place  a 
month  before  : 

*  The  coronation  was  a  splendid  show  indeed !  I  was  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  evening,  and  surely  nothing  could  exceed  it.  The  quantity 
of  jewels  and  fine  clothes  was  immense,  which  made  a  brilliant 
appearance,  as  the  Hall  was  lighted  up  with  near  four  thousand  wax- 
candles.  The  King  behaved  like  an  angel.  At  his  coronation,  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  oath  he  was  taking,  and  conducted 
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hunaelf  throughout  in  snch  a  way  as  must  secure  him  the  esteem, 
veneration,  and  afiection  of  all  who  saw  him.' 

This,  we  must  rememher,  was  the  King  who  lost  to  Great  Britain  her 
colonies  in  America.  There  is  a  little  sentence  in  another  letter  from 
Perth-Amhoy,  relative  to  a  change  among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  seems  to  contain  a  grain  of  that  sjnrit  which  King  George 
feund  so  stuhhomly  in  his  way  :  '  When  revolution  principles  prevaO, 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  good.' 

This  little  sheet  is  a  very  fair  exponent  of  the  state  o{  the  city,  or 
rather  of  the  town ;  for  New- York  was  scarcely  more  in  those  days. 
In  place  of  the  long  columns  of  shipping  intelligence  and  advertise- 
ments which  appear  in  the  hlanket-sheets  of  the  present  day,  we  find  a 
notice  of  a  single  ship  up  for  London,  advertised  '  to  sail  in  three  weeks 
at  the  furthest,  as  most  of  her  cargo  is  ahoard.  N.  B.  The  ahove  is  a 
new  ship,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burthen,  and  hath  exceeding 
good  accommodations  for  passengers.'  The  custom-house  entries  were 
published  regularly  every  week.  In  the  first  week,  a  brig,  two  schoon- 
ers, and  three  sloops  comprise  the  inward  entries.  There  were  no  out- 
ward-bound vessels ;  and  in  the  second,  the  inward  entries  are  one 
schooner  and  three  sloops,  and  the  outward,  two  ships,  a  brig,  two 
schooners,  and  six  sloops.     A  busy  week  ! 

Their  column  for  amusements  i^  as  blank  as  the  commercial  one. 
A  company  of  comedians  advertise  that  '  by  permission  of  his  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  they  will  present  a  tragedy,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Doors  to  be  open 
,  at  four  P.M.,  the  play  to  commence  at  six  precisely.'  Our  venerated 
ancestors  kept  much  earlier  hours  than  their  busy  descendants. 

It  was  war-time,  and  most  of  the  news  in  the  paper,  after  the  arrival 
of  that  ship  from  England,  relates  to  the  battles  in  Europe  and  on  the 
high  seas  —  battles  which  they  took  with  vastly  more  composure  than 
we  do  the  present  ones.  They  give  accounts  of  bloody  fights  in  the 
most  concise  terms;  indeed  they  read  more  like  bulletins  than  the 
lengthy  and  minute  accounts  of  the  modem  press.  Privateering  in 
those  days  appears  to  have  been  highly  honorable  ;  for  we  read,  '  That 
the  French  have  taken  the  privateer,  Tristram  Shandy,  owned  by  two 
merchants  and  ttoo  clergymen  of  this  town ! '  Ah,  the  reverend  gentle- 
men were  pretty  severely  punished  for  their  speculation,  which  in  the 
present  century  would  be  viewed  with  considerable  astonishment. 

The  number  of  November  second,  which  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
one  I  have,  is  fairly  crammed  with  congratulations  from  the  various 
public  bodies  of  the  town  to  the  new  Captain-General  and.  Govemor-in- 
Chief,  His  Excellency  Robert  Monckton ;  and  while  these  are  laugh- 
ably prolix,  his  Excellency's  replies  are  very  models  of  brevity  and 
perspicuity.  All  the  different  churches  on  the  island,  the  Established 
Church,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Dutch  and  French  Reformed  have 
handed  in  their  addresses  —  the  Church  of  England  demanding,  and 
the  others  petitioning  for  protection  firom  his  Excellency,  and  he  freely 
promises  it  to  all. 

The  *  humble  address '  of  the  city  fathers  is  a  model  which  their  very 
honorable  and  very  independent  successors  would  do  well  to  examine. 
It  is  worth  extracting  from : 
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'  We  do,  with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  acknowledge 
his  gracious  Majesty's  paternal  care  and  afiection  in  appointing  over  xa 
a  gentleman  every  way  qualified  and  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious constitution  of  the  people,  a  favor  not  often  conferred  on  us,*  etc. 

But  the  address  of  the  Grand  Jury  excels  all  in  its  exceeding  great 
humility.  They  remark,  after  having  exhausted  the  usual  vocabulary 
of  adulation :  '  We  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  as  a  presage  of  our 
future  happiness.under  your  Excellency's  government,  beside  your  per- 
sonal merit  and  splendid  descent,  that  generosity  of  spirit  and  affluence 
of  fortune  which  render  a  person  inEnitely  superior  to  those  contracted 
and  self-interested  views  that,  as  from  their  native  soil,  are  ever  the 
product  of  an  avaricious  heart  and  penurious  circumstances.' 

Although  these  fulsome  congratulations  take  up  fully  one-half  of  the 
little  newspaper,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  Gazette  was  published 
mainly  for  its  advertisements.  Indeed  they  notice  that  many  of  these 
had  been  crowded  out  by  the  addresses ;  '  however,  they  would  appear 
the  next  week.'  The  printers  (there  were  no  editors  in  those  days)  do 
not  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  increasing  the  size  of  their  sheet ;  the 
idea  of  an  extra  or  supplement  would  have  been  simply  absurd. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  these  advertisements  is  their  great  length  ; 
in  fact,  the  parties  seem  to  have  made  an  inventory  of  their  stock  in 
trade.  One  worthy  man,  afler  enumerating  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  articles,  adds  that '  he  has  on  hand  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  mention ! '  There  are  advertisements  of  all  kinds  :  of  merchandise, 
of  negroes  to  be  sold,  and  one  and  only  one  of  a  wonderful  balsam. 
This  last  is  a  very  singular  composition,  the  like  of  which  it  would  be « 
impossible  to  find  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  exceedingly  modest.  It 
declares,  '  That  the  author  is  known,  and  the  afflicted  may  take  it 
without  fear  ;  for  howsoever  limited  bis  pow6r  of  doing  good  may  be, 
he  would  not  for  any  consideration  be  the  possible  cause  of  harm  to 
any;*  How  naively  this  is  told  !  Would  that  our  modem  quacks  were 
as  sincere  as  this  worthy  man  appears  to  have  been !  And  then  his 
modesty ;  he  closes  his  advertisement  with  the  assurance  that  '  the 
author  can  recommend  it  by  long  experience;  and  if  it  might  not 
appear  vain  and  interested,  could  add  great  proofs  of  its  virtue.' 

Another  thing  in  these  advertisements  that  will  interest  a  New- 
Yorker  is,  that  none  of  their  stores  have  any  numbers.  They  are  near 
Buch  and  such  a  place.  One  is  at  the  sign  of  the  Cofiee-pot,  near  the 
Earl  of  Sterling's  dwelling  ;  another  opposite  the  Fly-market ;  a  third 
has  his  shop  just  below  Mr.  Lawrence  Readers  in  Wall-street ;  and  a 
fourth  in  Cortlandt-street,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  late  Alderman 
Cortlandt. 

What  a  change !  It  is  laughable  to  place  side  by  side  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  man  in  1761,  who  was  '  opposite  the  Oswego  Market,  in  the 
Broad-Way,'  and  another  in  1855,  referring  to  number  one  thoiisand  and 
something  or  other  in  the  same  street.  But  I  perceive  that  the  prolix* 
ity  of  our  worthy  ancestors  has  betrayed  me  into  the  same  sin.  I  have 
noted  down  several  other  strange  things  in  this  ancient  newspaper,  but 
space  forbids  that  I  should  notice  them  here,  even  if  it  were  only  from 
fear  of  emulating  the  laborious  advertiser  who  had  so  '  many  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  mention.'  hbkkt  b.  AvcmircLOM. 
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IMOUR  THE  TARTAR 


BT        TBS        X.ATB        WXZ.X.IA.W        MORTU. 

Gaze  I  on  Death's  cold  steed  ? 
Art  thou  of  earthly  breed, 
Thou  spotless  phantom  white, 
Across  the  desert  gliding? 
What  dark-browed  king  is  he, 
What  awful  aliape  I  sce^ 
Like  Satan's  grizzly  son. 
Thee  —  spectral  charger  I  riding  ? 

Ho !  nations  of  the  East ! 
King  Death  is  come  to  feast ; 
His  eyes  flash  lurid  flame, 
The  flame  of  burning  cities  ; 
I  hear  the  clash  of  blades, 
The  shriek  of  ravished  maids, 
The  thunder-laugh  of  war, 
That  neither  spares  nor  pities. 

Prepare  I  prepare  for  strife, 
Let  the  last  wreck  of  life 
Be  sold  with  Jewish  greed, 
In  fierce  and  bloody  barter  1 
T  is  Tf MOUR*s  host  that  comes ! 
Boar,  trumpets  —  thunder,  drums! 
'T  is  TiMOUB,  scourge  of  God, 
Empire-devouring  Tartar  I 

As  o'er  the  aching  sky, 
The  tempest's  squadrons  fly, 
Huge  cloudy  monster-shapoe, 
Black  hghtning-girded  legions, 
To  burst  in  fatal  storm ; 
So  Timoub'b  armies  form 
Vast  clouds  of  death,  to  swoop 
On  Asia's  fairest  regions. 

Sweet  maiden  at  thy  loom, 
Stout  rustic,  hear  thy  doom ; 
Luxurious  Sultan,  check 
Voluptuous  diversion : 
He  comes,  your  king  and  lord, 
Before  whose  sweeping  sword 
The  scattered  Turkmen  fly. 
Bends  low  the  haughty  Persian. 

Like  wild  beast  in  a  cage, 
Devour  thy  heart  with  rage, 
Proud  Bajazel  —  no  more 
Of  glory's  stars  the  climber. 
On  that  pale  steed  of  Death, 
Like  Sansar's  icy  breath, 
With  blood-red  laurel  crown 
He  comes,  grim  savage  Tmoiml 
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I  HAD  tho  misfortune  of  being  caught  by  the  last  storm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  precipitous  and  snowy  bluSs  of  Weehawken.  It  had  been 
threatening  to  snow  hr  the  last  two  hours,  and  at  length  all  those  little 
unseen  mouths  in  the  clouds  opened  at  once,  and  then  did  n't  it  come 
down !  The  fences,  the  frozen  brooks,  the  hollows,  and  the  venerable 
crs^s  were  white,  nothing  but  white.  The  over-hanging  rocks,  assum- 
ing all  kinds  of  fantastic  ferms  in  the  deepening  twilight,  had  flowing 
beards  of  snow,  like  old  men.  Down,  faster  and  faster  danced  the 
flakes,  madder  than  elfins  escaped  from  Wonder-land  ;  and  already  the 
sleigh-marks  on  the  old  snow  were  hidden. 

The  great  leafless  trees  stretched  forth  their  long  whitened  fingers  at 
me,  as  the  hags  on  the  dismal  heath  did  at  the  Thane  of  Cawdor ; 
and  the  chilled  wind  had  a  most  lachrymose  intonation,  as  it  every  now 
and  then  gathered  up  hand-fulls  of  feathery  snow,  and  threw  them  in 
my  face.  It  was  growing  bitter  cold.  Dissolving  views  of  the  cheer- 
ful parlor  at  home  flitted  through  my  brain  with  tantalizing  exactness. 
*  What,'  said  I,  *  if  this  be  death  ?  Do  not  the  Genii  and  Afreets  in  the 
Desert  make  pictures  in  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  Arabs  that  lag  behind 
the  caravan,  and  then  strangle  them  ?  What  if  this  western  wind,' 
I  soliloquized,  '  should  come  that  Eastern  game  over  me  !  And  is  not 
this  wild  place  just  the  one  for  such  a  devilish  machination  ? '  I  grieve 
to  record  the  fact  that  I  gave  the  poor  horse  an  unmerciful  cut  with  the 
whip,  in  default  of  a  more  humane  illustration  of  my  existence.  Sup- 
pose I  should  freeze  ?  My  blood  curdled,  as  if  I  had  been  listening  to 
the  horrid  tale  of  Hamlet's  governor ;  but  my  hair  did  n't '  stand  end ' 
in  consequence  of  my  fur-cap.  I  could  actually  see  the  next  morning's 
Herald  giving  a  detailed  account  of  '  the  dreadful  death  of  a  most 
estimable  young  man,'  etc. ;  for  of  course  that  enterprising  journal 
would  have  *  a  reporter  on  the  ground.'  Then  I  fancied  a  few  skele- 
ton obituaries,  and  perhaps  some  indifferent  verse.  That  '5  being  dead. 
I  thought  of  all  my  sins ;  it  has  struck  me  as  curious  since,  how  expe- 
ditiously 1  must  have  done  it.  I  was  getting  suggestively  cold.  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  be  broken  up  with  a  small  hammer,  and  bleed  no  more 
than  a  Marmorean  statue  undergoing  the  same  process.  Had  I  been 
aqueous,  I  must  have  been  an  icicle. 

Think  what  joy  it  was  to  see  a  light  trembling  in  the  distance !  —  a 
little  excuse  of  a  light  glimmering  like  a  single  eye  through  the  gloom 
and  snow-flakes.  It  proceeded  from  one  of  those  many-gabled  old 
structures  peculiar  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  the  early  times.  You  have 
seen  such  with  their  protruding  eaves,  slanting  Dutch-tiled  roofe,  and 
comical  iron  numbers,  (dates^  I  believe,)  stuck  on  the  western  gable. 
What  narrow,  coffin-like  windows,  deep-set,  like  sunken  eyes !  and 
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huge,  wide-mouthed  chimneyB,  that  always  seem  gaping.  The  manaon 
of  which  I  am  writing  must  have  been  built  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  probably  more ;  fi>r  its  architectural  quaintness  hinted  at  periods 
before  the  EeTolution.     It  was  sitting  at  the  base  of  a  noble  mountaini 

'  Like  Mart,  sitting  at  her  Savioub'b  ftet ! ' 

An  immense  watch-dog  made  me  draw  back  the  leg  I  had  put  out  of 
the  sleigh,  rather  precipitately.  It  was  frost-bitten  ;  I  did  n't  care  about 
having  it  dog-bitten ;  and  I  was  not  the  least  sony  when  the  nail-stud-  • 
ded  door  of  the  old  house  opened,  and  the  gap  was  filled  with  the  obese 
person  of  an  ancient,  I  may  say  primeval  duaker,  who  looked  the  per- 
sonification of  I-take-the-world-easy-tiveness.  To  his  inquiring  and 
friendly  salutation,  I  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  '  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold !  *  This  was  an  immediate  passport  to  his  heart  and  hearth. 
Oh  I  that  the  world  was  full  of  Willard  Van  Dusens ! 

Did  I  ever  appreciate  a  fire  l)efore  ? 

Have  I  words  to  paint  the  supper  ?  I  plead  delinquent.  Such  pies  ! 
so  deep  and  cart-wheel  like  ;  with  slices  of  apple  piled  with  the  regu- 
larity of  bricks,  and  redolent  of  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  cinnamon ! 
Such  bread !  so  white  and  spongy ;  so  imlike  that  chalky  substance  of 
the  city,  which  murders  us  at  &e  low  price  of  six-and-a-quarter  cents 
per  homoeopathic  dose.  Such  —  such  —  oh !  well,  I  have  n't  words. 
Then  the  floor  —  not  a  bit  of  carpet  —  as  smooth  and  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  the  '  special  care '  of  some  life  to  keep  it  so.  How  refreshing 
and  im-metropolitan  was  every  thing !  The  wing  of  &e  last  Christ- 
mas turkey  hanging  in  the  generous  fire-place;  the  simple  mantel- 
ornaments  ;  and  the  chubby  little  clock,  which  kept  up  an  unpleasant 
wheeze,  as  though  it  was  going  to  have  the  croi^p  I  It  had  an  arrange- 
ment over  the  top  to  elucidate  (and  did  n't)  something  about  the  moon 
and  tides,  which  I  failed  to  quite  understand,  and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen, 
(Mr.  Van  Dusen's  mother,)  in  attempting  to  explain,  entirely  distracted 
what  little  insight  I  previously  had  of  Uie  afiair.  Her  demonstration 
of  the  clock  problem  reminded  me  of  those  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare  who  darken  the  text  in  their  attempts  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light. 
This  venerable  dame.  Miss  Van  Dusen,  and  '  dear  WUlard,'  as  she 
called  him,  constituted  the  whole  family. 

Old  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  sat  rocking  by  &e  chimney-side  like  an  anti- 
quated Cinderella.  She  looked  as  if  she  was  a  '  fixture,'  as  if  she  had 
rocked  in  that  stiff-backed  chair  fi)r  a  century,  and  was  good  for  two 
more  at  least. 

Miss  Van  Dusen  was  about  eighteen.  '  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter not  to  have  named  the  delicate  creature  Sacharissa  ? '  spake  I 
inwardly.  It  was-  so  like  Chloe  and  the  old  English  poets.  This  beauti- 
ful bud  among  the  snows  of  Weehawken,  with  the  barbarous  name, 
owned  a  pair  of  bewitchingly  blue  eyes,  and  had  luxuriant  dark  hair, 
which  was  arranged  with  no  little  show  of  female  coquetry.  But  what 
woman  is  not  fond  and  vain  of  beautiful  hair  ?  The  little  beauty  was 
fascinating.  She  had  a  gentle,  confiding  way,  and  I  nuiy  say  of  her 
as  the  heart-poet  said  of  Eyangeline : 

'  When  she  had  passed,  U  teemed  Uke  the  cecmng  of  exgwUiU  mutief* 
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Old  Van  Dusen  —  what  ivill  he  say  to  that  ?  —  was  aa  odd  amalga- 
mation of  piety  and  anecdote  ;  and  one  could  see  the  cream  of  the  joke 
in  his  eyes  before  it  had  settled  down  on  his  tongue.  He  gave  an 
amusing  description  of  his  son  Joshua,  who,  he  said,  was  a  respectable 
fellow  enough  until  he  became  a  clerk  in  Gotham.  He  said  his  heir 
came  up  to  the  home-stead  last  summer/ for  a  few  days,  and  startled 
them  all  with  his  fierce  moustache,  looking  as  belligerent  as  the  pic- 
tures of  th«  Czar  in  yellow  jacket  and  blue  hair — he,  Joshua,  the 
most  tame  of  men  I  Oliver  W.  Holmes  was  never  half  so  bright. 
Then  his  remarks  and  criticisms  on  '  Joshua's  deformed  coats '  and 
tight  pants,  of  heart-rending  colors  and  Moscow  patterns,  were  too 
much.  My  sides  were  sore  with  laughing,  sore  as  if  I  had  been  beaten ; 
and  indeed  I  had,  for  every  word  of  my  witty  host  was  *  a  hit  —  a 
palpable  hit.'  And  what  a  liquid,  silvery  voice  Sacharissa  had !  Was 
canary-bird  ever  so  sweet?  How  she  could  talk  with  her  eyes,  the 
wench,  and  look  a  man's  heart  away  ! 

It  was  only  when  the  lazy  finger  of  the  aiHictedttime-piece,  before- 
mentioned,  pointed  insinuatingly  at  XL,  that  I  thought  of  asking  the 
geographical  bearings  of  my  room.  What  sense  won't  a  man  surrender 
beneath  the  fire  of  a  pair  of  wicked,  innocent  eyes  ?  I  make  this 
reflection  because  I  shook  hands  twice  with  Miss  Van  Dusen,  when 
there  was  not  the  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  my  doing  so  at  all.  I  it\X 
foolish  afler  doing  it ;  I  knew  my  blushes  must  have  scorched  the 
suburbs  of  my  hair,  for  I  felt  them  streaming  up  my  cheeks  like  North- 
em  lights.  I  was  relieved  when  the  old  man  took  up  the  candle  and 
led  the  way  to  my  place  of  rest.  Oh  !  thought  I,  if  it  was  only  Sachar- 
issa, and  the  distance  was  ten  miles  !  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  my 
good-souled  host  piloted  me  through  the  long  entry,  that  he  looked  as 
croupy  and  chubby  as  the  clock  ;  perhaps  because  he  had  been  with  it 
so  much !  It  struck  me  then,  as  he  waddled  up-stairs,  how  much  he 
resembled  Christy  as  the  dancing  Shaker.  The  ludicrous  idea  was 
irresistible,  and  twice  I  was  near  putting  a  summary  end  to  my  respira- 
tion  in  attempting  to  smother  a  sacrilegious  *  Fi-yi-yi  I ' 

I  was  shown  into  the  best  room.  It  seemed  about  a  hundred  yeai» 
older  than  the  others.  It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  and  then  *  transported '  for  some  political 
association,  to  America.  One  side  of  the  room  was  hung  with  heavy 
drapery  ;  but  the  other  parts  were  of  oak-paneling.  It  was  something 
novel  for  me  to  sleep  in  such  an  apartment.  And  that  bed,  with  it& 
sombre  hangings,  looked  like  a  great  hearse.  I  knew  at  a  glance  1 
should  never  be  able  to  sleep  in  that.  It 's  an  idiosyncracy  of  mine  to 
dislike  strange  beds  —  a  peculiarity  I  wish  was  more  general  Could  I 
shut  my  eyes  beneath  the  gaze  of  those  grotesque  faces  on  the  cornices, 
which  never  shut  theirs  ?  I  felt  that  I  could  not ;  so  I  drew  a  large 
arm-chair  close  to  the  fire-place,  which  was  thick-set  with  tiles,  on 
which  Mrs.  Doddridge  teaching  young  Doddridge  to  spell,  predominated. 
I  gazed  into  the  live  embers  of  the  log-fire, 

'  Which  IVom  my  brooding  eyes  took  strangest  shapes  r ' 

then  a  slxmiberous  pleasing  stole  over  mo  like  that  of  the  Lotus-eaters  : 
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a  oonsciousness  of  being  unconEoious ;  a  state  of  mind  when  nothing 
astonishes  one.  It  did  nH  startle  me  in  the  least  when  I  imagined  that 
^  one  of  the  quaint  phizzes  on  the  mouldings  winked  at  me  with  its  cob- 
webbed  eye.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  returned  the  wink  with  the 
greatest  familiarity.  Soon  I  fell  into  one  of  those  sweet  compromises 
with  slumber  —  a  doze.  My  eye-lids  had  leaden  weights  on  them  ; 
then  they  grew  easier  and  seemed  to  open,  and  every  one  of  the  antique 
chairs  was  filled  with  a  peruked  and  powdered  '  ancient.'  I  too  was 
'  one  of  'em.'  My  shirt-bosom  stuck  out  like  a  fin.  My  hand-ruffle^ 
were  unimpeachable  and  spotless  ;  my  shoe-buckles  immeasurable  ;  my 
self-satisfaction  unlimited.  There  were  the  wit  and  dignity  of  the 
olden  time ;  ladies  that  figure  in  the  B^publican  Court  of  our  friend 
Griswold. 

I  was  talking  to  a  high-bosomed  dame  :  it  was  Sacharissa.  I  was 
dancing  with  some  body :  it  was  Sacharissa.  The  dance  was  a  stately 
minuet,  and  we  were  executing  it  with  the  monotonous  slowness  of  a 
Methodist-hymn.  In  one  of  the  deep-set  windows  I  was  urging  some 
one  to  elope  with  me  :  it  was  the  adorable  Sacharissa.  She  had  con- 
sented. I  was  about  to  salute  the  tips  of  her  delicious  fingers  when  I 
opened  my  eyes.  A  myriad  of  sun-beams  had  come  to  a  focus  on  the  tip 
of  my  nose.  The  fire  at  my  feet  had  expired  ;  the  music,  the  guest  of 
'Seventy-Six  had  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  old  room  and 
its  '  very  ancient  and  fish-Hke  smell.'  How  quickly  the  scene  had 
passed : 

'And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  yision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Vca,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolre: 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faaed. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of.' 

I  could  not  help  repeating  those  beautiful  lines  as  I  gave  the 
unrumpled  bed  a  series  of  desperate  tugs,  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been 
tumbled  legitimately,  and  then  I  joined  the  family  at  breakfast.  I 
scarcely  dared  look  Sacharissa  in  the  eyes.  Had  I  not  seen  her  in  a 
low-neck  dress  the  night  before  ?  Had  I  not  pressed  her  hand  and 
attempted  her  lips  ?     Ah  !  me  I  and  she  looked  so  innocent ! 

I  was  in  my  dieigh.  They  had  asked  me  to  come  again  ;  she  had 
asked  me  ;  and  speaking  of  the  storni  which  had  made  me  their  guest, 
said,  *  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ! '  The  imp  I  —  why  did  she  say 
that  and  look  so  eatable  ! 

A  few  hours  brought  me  home,  I  called  the  hostler  Sacharissa,  and' 
ordered  him  to  rub  Sacharissa  down.  The  news-boy  was  Sacharissa. 
£very  thing  and  every  body  wa9  Sacharissa.  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  I  lef% 
that  anatomical  part  of  me  whioh  is  called  the  heart  in  the  shadow  of 
those  blue  eyes,  and  my  fate  will  be  a  warning  in  coming  ages  to  all 
lovers,  if  I  do  qpt  pass  more  nigh^ts  at  Weehawken  Manor. 

WALnsR  Wateblky, 
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Who  with  a  trosting  heart  doth  walk  as  Nature  leads, 

ShtJl  see  the  secret  of  her  lore  oa  every  hand  revealed ; 

Her  wildest  method  hath  no  startling  mystery  now ; 

Each  change  succeeding,  new  and  other  friends  disclose. 

The  wintry  sleet  and  winds  but  feign  the  powers  of  death  and  chill ; 

For  the  future  yet  enfoldeth  gardens  bright  with  vernal  bloom. 

The  rage  of  storm  and  ocean-blast  doth  sweet  caresses  hide, 

ForelxSing  still  another  rest,  another  deeper  calm. 

No  sorrow  Ma,  though  Spring  forgets  to  put  her  garb  of  promise  on ; 

No  blackening  doubt  corrodeth  prayer  when  summer  is  not  glad ; 

Nor  sick  despair  enfeebles  faith  if  autumn*s  stores  are  few. 

Completion  weaves  her  golden  thread  through  signs  of  grief  and  woe ; 

Clouds  are  but  mist  when  thickliest  gathering  o'er  our  eyea^ 

And  still  the  stars  above  us  gleam,  to  all  their  glory  true. 

Would'st  know,  0  friend  1  wherefore  so  oft  I  seek  the  depths  of  forests  dim. 

In  hours  of  peace,  in  times  of  joy,  and  ever  when  my  soul  is  sad? 

Why  with  a  longing  comfort  full  I  greet  the  elm,  and  birch,  and  pine, 

And  claim  the  daily  gifts  of  hope  from  oak,  and  fir,  and  linden-tree  ? 

The  maple,  ash,  and  chestnut  high,  why  cease  they  ne'er  my  heart  to  stay  ? 

Or  pensive  locust,  or  the  willow  mild,  how  may  I  their  friendship  know  ? 

Wherefore  the  beech  with  blessing  rare  saluteth  me,  his  waywaM  child? 

Or,  witching  as  thy  promised  maid,  the  graceful  cedar  bows  her  love. 

No  lowly  alder-pied  or  gul6d  laurel  sees  me  coldly  pass  them  by ; 

The  dog-wood  and  the  wild-grape,  nor  yet  the  humble  thorn  is  dumb. 

Kach  tree  is  tuneful,  hath  a  blessed  lay,  and  thus  the  sylvan  chorus  swells: 

*  Wo  are  children  who  in  other  guise  were  sent  to  dwell  on  earth  with  thee, 
And  pass  the  shapes  of  life  and  death  to  God,  who  doth  all  &te  include. 

We  seek  no  sorrow,  but  awake  with  light,  and  stream,  and  thoughtless  bird  to  joy 

In  what  betides  therein  we  dwell  and  trust  our  given  nature  full. 

With  spring,  through  love,  we  haste,  and  all  our  bloom  display : 

The  maple  red,  the  feathered  elm,  the  freshly  glistening  pme. 

The  bronzed  oak,  the  browning  birch,  and  generous  chestnut,  gaily  plumed ; 

White-blooming  locust  and  lindens  sweet  intoxicate  each  gale; 

And  with  her  bridal  coronet  the  dog^wood  lures  the  amorous  vine. 

Ivy  beams  throughout  the  sun-light ;  we  braid  no  distant  care  therein ; 

The  robin's  nuptial  song  awakes  no  hidden  dream  of  fear. 

Love  and  to-day  suffice  the  coming  of  our  wondrous  sheen : 

Each  leaflet  as  a  votive  prayer,  each  bud  a  high  exultant  hynm. 

*  The  past  prepares  —  wise  future  mouldeth  well  as  summer  hatli  her  sway ; 
Spring's  flowers  yield  to  bursting  leaves,  and  the  &ir  attains  the  high. 
Thus  wail  we  not  dead  hours  passed,  but  don  broad  robes  of  grandeur  full. 
Oh  I  ask  not  why  this  majesty,  e'en  let  thy  heart  therein  be  glad. 

And  well  mayest  thou  within  our  bosky  depths  now  linger  slow. 

Where  seas  of  emerald  shade  shall  lave  thy  fevered  soul, 

And  Peace  embrace  thy  stricken  heart,  as  with  a  mother's  loving  arms. 

Here  dwell  the  tender  winds,  who  woo  the  fh>llc,  laughing  leaves 

To  miaslrel  focth  one  happy  lay  of  long  and  dear  content 

The  linnet  from  the  sycamore  sings  but  of  hope  fulfilled ; 

Wild  roses  light  the  hemlock's  gloom,  and  smile  his  frown  away ; 

Fair  Dryads  of  the  fore-time  eld  still  haunt  the  rugged  oak, 

For  Aoce  than  mortal  comeliness  his  silent  truth  attests. 
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The  streamlet's  merry  glee  no  bitter  pang  of  envy  brings, 

And  flitting  shadows,  while  they  go,  ne'er  wane  to  pale  unrest 

We  are  one  with  all  those  dearest  thoughts  each  holy  heart  contains^ 

AflBored  amid  the  saddest  doom  that  b^ty  hides  alway. 

Though  night  enshrouds  dear  day,  and  worshipped  stars  must  pale  with  dawn, 

We  wait  ^e  work  of  pregnant  time,  in  cahn,  serene  repose. 

'  An  endless  change  proves  endless  care,  and  Time  doth  not  fold  his  silent  wings. 

Hew  hours  lead  fresh  wonders  on,  for  yesterday  hath  wrought  her  lot, 

And  now  the  trophied  conqueror,  imperial  Autumn,  comes. 

Spring's  gentle  voice  no  tidings  told  of  gorgeousness  like  this; 

C^  knew  the  blissful  summer-time  what  unseen  splendor  flUed  her  train. 

Announced  but  by  his  victory  this  king  proclaims  his  throne. 

And  binds  the  earth,  a  captive  glad,  with  jewelled  chains  of  rarest  hue. 

Huge  oaks  he  decks  with  ruby,  wrung  from  morning's  reddest  glow ; 

In  gold  resplendent  as  high  noon  the  beech  astonished  stands; 

A  quivering  robe  of  rainbow  tint  adorns  the  chestnut  high ; 

And  purple  gleam  of  moon-lit  cloud  is  o'er  the  lonely  hemlock  thrown. 

With  argent  from  old  ocean  borne,  the  maple  flasheth  brave ; 

AU  son-set's  burnished  hues  enwrap  the  stately  sycamore. 

The  melting  veil  of  dying  mom  upon  the  elm  is  staid, 

And  glad  with  star-bright  garniture  the  hazel  seeks  thine  eye. 

Enchantment,  fairer  than  thy  dreams  of  youth,  overtakes  each  bough  and  spray, 

And  lapped  in  amber  autumn  air,  we  tempt  thy  soul  as  heaven  nigh. 

Wherefore  this  glory  came,  and  whither  imth  its  mystic  goal? 

Believe :  it  were  not  meet  to  question  high  fulfilment  thus. 

The  days  of  earth  must  onward  ever,  through  Being's  ebb  and  flow. 

Wherefore  we  arc,  and  whither  wend,  our  reason  hath  no  call  to  seek : 

To  us  doth  faith  dispense  a  beauty  charmed,  and  love,  and  joy. 

Who  haileth  all  beseeming  good,  unstuug  by  lawless  wisdom's  fang; 

Immortal  guides  to  strength  and  peace,  they  know  no  weakness  or  dismay. 

But  usher  our  appointed  in  with  welcome  now  and  welcome  ever  more. 

'  Ifysterious  change,  through  endless  form,  avidls  her  giiise  in  life  or  death ; 
Twin  foes  unite,  who  chase  one  round,  to  meet  at  last  one  parent  eye. 
The  vanished  flowers  of  earlier  syns  were  but  the  seed  for  goodlier  fruit, 
Awaiting  harvests  yet  unripe,  yet  by  Omnisciencs  meetly  sown. 
Bright  yesterday  hath  wrought  her  lot,  her  cadence  still  exalts  thine  ear, 
While  sorrow's  cup  rests  on  thy  lip,  for  winter  speaks  and  death  obeys ; 
IV  lid  winds,  and  snow,  and  crushing  blasts,  he  looseth  on  our  ranks. 
AUrighted  e'en  the  sun  grows  pale,  with  beam  no  longer  true ; 
Black  storm,  and  ice,  and  riving  shock,  they  rend  sweet  life  away. 
Ensanguined  are  our  snowy  feet,  as  fast  the  gory  garlands  fall ; 
Ko  more  the  roses  smile,  or  doth  sweet  whip-poor-will  complain ; 
The  winsome  Etreamlet  too  is  dumb,  and  desolation  reigns  alone. 

With  trunk  and  bough  all  grey  and  bare,  our  moan  appals  thy  weeping  heart, 
A  requiem  of  death  supreme,  a  dirge  of  ever-dosing  tomb. 
Tet  vain  are  tears  bewailing  us,  but  for  thyself,  oh !  bid  them  swifter  flow; 
For  grief  shall  wash  the  craven  spirit's  ghastly  night  away, 
Where  fear  bestrides  all  comeliness,  and  strength  is  but  a  dire  mis-shape. 
For  ever  speaks  each  change,  with  fuller  word,  that  beauty  shall  not  die, 
And  'midst  fell  tempest  roar  of  death,  behold  the  pine  is  dauntless  still  I 
Ko  sense  hath  compass  of  that  weal,  fore-closing  Being's  royal  way ; 
Through  shape  Protean,  'mid  varied  theme  across  a  tideless  sea  of  days, 
Besigned  we  wait  the  vernal  hour  whence  spring  shall  break  again,  if  meet. 
And  when  her  sweet  embrace  shall  fail,  a  nobler  seed  sleeps  in  our  fruit. 
To  ripen  for  a  garnering,  whereof  completion  holds  good  ward. 
To  peace  our  voice  beseecheth,  and  thou  art  dearer  far  than  we : 
There  speaks  thy  fate  clear  angel-tones,  and  Peace  bids  thee,  0  child,  be  still.' 
SattrOreek,iJSr,J.) 
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TWO       WISE       MEN        OF       GOTHAM 


wrru  TBxis  behabkablb  batuvgb  and  doinw. 


*  1  DO  lore 

To  note  and  to  observe :  though  I  Uto  out, 
Free  from  the  actiye  torrent^  yet  I M  mark 
The  currents  and  the  passagefl  of  things, 
For  mine  own  private  use/ 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  train  of  thought  in  which  I  was  induc- 
ing last  Sunday  morning,  I  really  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  my  pen 
had  been  dawdling  along  by  itself  over  the  sheet  of  paper  spread  befoie 
me;  probably  it  was  a  letter — possibly  a  love-letter  —  possibly  not. 
The  date  was  fairly  written  out ;  *  Dear,'  and  a  portion  of  a  flourishing 
capital,  plain  enough  before  my  eyes  whenever  they  chanced  to  turn  in 
that  direction  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
at  all,  I  was  intently  gazing  into  our  own  and  the  neighboring  back- 
yards, where  a  miniature  deluge,  worthy  of  a  pigmy  Pyrrha  and  Deu- 
calion, was  being  visibly  enacted.  An  antediluvian  Shanghai,  having 
curtailed  himself  of  nearly  one-half  of  that  portion  of  his  person  above 
high-water  mark,  was  gazing  with  the  remainder  in  stupefied  despair 
over  the  waste  of  waters  about  him.  My  pretty  little  bantam-rooeter, 
his  stockings  all  down  at  the  heel,  and  his  toilet  in  sad  coniufiion,  roUed 
himself  all  up  in  his  tumbled  white  feathers,  till  there  was  neither  form 
nor  comeliness  to  him,*and  crowded  close  up  to  his  shivering  Biddy  for 
comfort.  Even  glorious  old  chanticleer  had  forgotten  to  sound  his 
clarion  that  morning.  Poor  fellow  1  —  th^re  he  stood  on  one  leg  for  a 
full  half-hour,  never  once  thinking  of  his  fine  flowing  taU-feathen  drag- 
ging in  the  muddy  waters,  nor  of  his  golden-red  plumage  that  used  to 
glance  so  in  the  sun,  now  all  ruffled,  and  be-draggled,  and  torn  ;  nor 
yet  could  he  muster  up  spirit  to  toss  aloft  his  drooping,  blood-red  czest ; 
but  he  drew  in  his  humbled  head  as  far  as  he  could  get  it,  into  the 
bristling  row  of  neck-feathers,  and  ruefully  nestled  up  to  his  old  enemy 
the  Shanghai,  and  the  coquettish  little  bantam-hen  aforesaid.  But 
Shanghai  had  been  in  terribly  bad  humor  the  whole  morning  ;  for  his 
gouty  toe  was  not  materially  benefited  by  the  hydropathic  treatment, 
and  he  had  been  swearing  audibly  in  excellent  Chinese  at  the  villain- 
ous customs  of  the  outside  barbarian  land ;  and  now  he  drew  up  tlie 
afflicted  member  with  extraordinary  care,  and  lifting  it  high  above  the 
raging  flood,  strutted  ofl*  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  importance 
extremely  at  variance  with  his  actual  condition  and  appearanee.  But 
the  soggy  bricks  and  spongy  sod  could  aflbrd  but  little  consolation  in 
his  comfortless  pHght,  and  little  to  soothe  his  injured  pride ;  so  after 
marching  with  stately  tread,  like  an  opera-hero  under  diflSculti^,  up 
and  down  his  narrow  domain,  he  was  fain  to  creep  back,  dispirited  and 
woe-begone,  to  the  sorry  group  he  had  left,  and  ill  could  his  craven 
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spirit  brook  the  mild,  leproacbful  glance  of  his  ancient  noble  foe,  and 
mean  and  alject  was  his  port,  and  crest-fallen  truly  his  visage,  as  he 
stole,  shivering  and  dejected,  into  the  disconsolate  group,  and  edged  up 
to  the  insulted  rooster.  A  boy's  new  sled  hung  like  a  brightly-blazoned 
scutcheon  ever  the  opposite  basement-^oor,  and  a  pair  of  rusty  skates 
dangled  forlorn  by  their  straps  from  the  hinder-most  spoke.  '  Delect- 
able weather  for  the  holidays,  truly !  Jupiter  Pluvius !  St.  Swithin ! 
Naiads !  Water-gods  and  goddesses  all  I  —  have  mercy !  —  pity  our 
low  estate  I * 

(roodness  gracious !  what  a  slap  that  was  I  '  Frank  Fantome !  —  is 
it  possible !  —  are  these  your  manners  ?  —  to  enter  thus  a  gentleman's 
room  and  peep  over  his  shoulder  while  he  writes  ?     Beally  I ' 

'  Pooh,  pooh !  rub  away,  and  when  you  begin  to  talk  reasonably,  I 
can  listen ;  meantime  do  n't  disturb  yourself  about  your  secret  corre- 
spondence ;  no  very  alarming  revelations  have  yet  been  made,  nor  are 
likely  io  be,  while  you  stare  in  that  stupid  way  out  of  the  window. 
Hem  —  blank  !  You  'd  save  me  a  precious  deal  of  trouble  were  all 
your  letteis  after  the  same  model,  and  many  another  unfortunate  I  know 
would  be  the  gainer.  But,  Sam,  poor  Mrs.  Pincher  down-stairs  is  in  a 
sad  way  about  you.  '  Oh  !  he  is  so  changed,  Mr.  Fantome  ;  so  wild- 
like ;  h(B  never  eats  any  thing,  poor  young  gentleman  I  and  does  n't 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  any  thing ;  and  stares  so  when  pec^le  speak 
to  him,  and  makes  such  strange  replies  ;  and  he  's  taken  to  gm.  Sir,  in 
the  most  frightful  way,  and  wears  his  shirt-collar  turned  down,  and 
half  the  time  no  cravat ;  and  then  — oh  !  Mr.  Fantome,  it 's  awful !  — 
such  shoeking  things  he  says  in  his  sleep  ! '  Hero  —  your  ear,  Sam ; 
they  say  you  've  sold  yourself  to ' 

*  VVhistI  — yes! 

'  The ' 

'St!  — sofUyr 
'OldKnick!' 
'True!  —  it  is,  Frank!' 
'Whe-e-e-ew!     The  dev !' 

*  Hash !  —  it  *8  his  knock  I  -^he  's  here !  —  the  very  same  I  Up  — 
np  on  your  chair,  Frank  !  —  it  is  n't  the  table  this  time.  Now,  presto ! 
Kicodemus !  —  change !  —  appear ! ' 

Slowly,  silently  swung  open  the  door,  and  with  a  slouch  and  a  grin, 
the  imp  stood  in  the  room.  Now,  were  it  not  for  that  ever  unimpeach- 
able character  for  veracity  before  whose  sacred  claims  I  and  my  fathers 
before  me  do  reverently  bow,  I  should  summon  to  my  aid  at  this  crisis 
the  whole  armory  of  elemental  war  ;  blue  foriced  lightnings  should  dart 
and  quiver,  and  ghastly  spectral  shapes  should  glide  athwart  the  daik- 
nees,  and  groaning  sepulchral  voices  should  come  up,  muttering,  yet 
fearfully  distinct,  from  the  depths  of  the  horrible  pit.  As  it  is,  kind 
reader,  bear  with  me  for  one  paragraph  more,  while  I  go  on  to  relate 
howr  devilishly  grinned  the  sooty  satellite,  and  snatched  from  my 
trembling  hand  a  blotted  roll,  and  vanished.  Frank,  holding  his  nose 
in  both  hands,  dismounted  from  his  pedestal. 

'  Yillainous  smell  of  matches  in  the  room,  though,  Sam  ;  where  the 
der • 

'  Come,  do  'nt  speak  of  him  again,  Frank  !     That  is  the  original 
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Lucifer,  the  patron-saint  of  all  earthly  match-makers,  and  worshipped 
in  the  very  oAm  of  brimstone  sanctity  by  all  old  maids  and  dowagers, 
from  the  weddings  of  the  fair  daughters  of  men  unto  this  present  evil 
day.' 

'  Good  heavens !  look  without,  Sam !  —  how  the  clouds  Jower,  and 
the  fog  sweeps  darkling  down,  and  the  rain  bursts  in  torrents  on  the 
white-washed  walls  1  Black !  black  the  murky  vapors  wrap  us  round! 
Felt  you  not  the  trembling  timbers  ?  —  heard  you  not  that  roaring 
blast  ?  Hark !  hark !  —  the  casements  shake  and  rattle  !  —  the  shut- 
ters swing  madly  in  the  stoim !  —  the  sashes,  they  strain,  they  quiver !  — 
furiously  they  clash  together  in  the  fearful  gust !  —  they  bend  —  they 
burst !  Ho  !  heard  you  ever  laugli  like  that  ?  -r-  it  poured  in  upon  the 
tempest — such  demoniac  glee !  —  such  hellish  meiriment !  Look  !  — 
look  I  —  that  blue,  that  ghastly  flame  !  —  it  dances  now !  —  it  flaahes ! 
flickers  1  — it  goes  out !  Why,  Sam,  you  laughing  now !  All  *s  still 
again ;  the  room  grows  light ;  the  fire  bums  clear  and  bright  once 
more  ;  that  fearful,  roaring  blast  has  died  away  ;  the  pall-like  mist  is 
lifting  up ;  I  see  ;  I  breathe  again ;  the  stifling  sulphurous  fumes  no 
more  infect  the  air  I  Come,  help  me  to  a  chair !  What  is  this  all  \ 
What  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

'  Simply,  Frank,  that  you  have  upset  my  whole  stock  of  spontaneous 
combustibles  into  the  grate ;  that  an  unusually  strong  burst  of  wind 
has  forced  open  my  sashes,  and  has  deluged  my  carpet,  to  its  irretiier- 
able  ruin ;  tiiat  some  unfortunate  old  gentleman  in  the  street  has  made 
a  forced  o&ring  of  his  Sunday  beaver  unto  ^olus,  to  the  extreme  and 
boisterous  satisfaction  of  half-a-score  of  news-boys  ;  and  last  and  great- 
est of 'all,  you  are  yourself,  Frank,  not  a  little  frightened,  which 
accounts,  sine  Ttumine,  for  all  the  phenomena  in  question.' 

*  Well,  but  —  come  closer ;  is  it  all  nothing,  then  ?  Was  not  that 
black  and  blotted  parchment  signed  with  your  best  heaxt's-blood  ?  Bid 
you  not  therein  contract,  in  consideration  for  sundry  benefits  derived,  to 
belong,  body  and  soul,  for  ever  and  aye,  to  the  —  the  gentleman  of 
whose  amiable  peculiarities  so  little  is  at  present  known,  and  who  is 
popularly  supposed  to  keep  himself  within  very  convenient  calling-dis- 
tance of  those  who  need  his  services  ?  Was  not  that  same  smutty-fiioed 
satellite  one  of  the  angels  of  his  Satanic  Mightiness  ?  Did  he  not  whirl 
away  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire^  bearing  the  fatal  document  down 
to  the  infernal  court  ?  Was  it  not  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
sweeping  by  in  hellish  pomp  and  circumstance,  rushing  on  with  his 
stormy,  noisy,  boisterous  train,  that  unrolled  the  black  mantle  of  his 
majesty  before  us,  and  vanished  amid  demoniac  shrieks  and  fiendish 
shouts  of  exultation  ?    Was  it  not ' 

'  No,  it  was  not !  and  the  innocent  youth  you  have  so  heartlessly 
maligned  was  my  own  private  imp,  sworn  on  this  ponderous  tome  of 
Faustus,  strictly  commissioned  to  deposit  one  of  my  choicest  mann* 
scripts,  penny-postage  paid,  in  the. outside  slit  of  the  city  post-oflice,  to 
be  duly  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Knickerbockbr,  on  the 
Monday  morning  ensuing.  But  come  —  now  talk  sensibly  —  and  here 
IS  a  book  concerning  winch  I  want  your  faithful,  candid  judgment.' 

* '  Soap-Fat :  A  Tale  of  City  Life.*      Another  of  the  romance  of 
wretchedness,  eh  ?     Well,  here  *s  for  the  first  chapter  : 
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* '  Under  its  blackened  ceiling,  decked  with  tawdry,  drooping  ever- 
greens, lighted  by  a  few  dim  burners,  reeking  with  stale  tobacco-smoke 
and  the  fnmes  of  gin  and  beer  ;  hot  and  close,  pouring  out  its  sufibcat- 
ing  steam  into  the  cold  night-air ;  resounding  with  horrid  blasphemy, 
and  the  loud,  coarse,  babbling  clamors  of  drunken  revellers ;  it  can- 
not be  mistaken ;  this  is  the  dance^ellar  of  notorious  Jim  Poole  I 
Enthroned  on  three  large  packing-boxes  at  the  farther  end,  seen  through 
the  dim  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  saw-dust,  sit  the  orchestra  —  a  quick- 
fingered  negro,  rolling  his  head  unconcernedly  around,  sawing  upon  his 
instrument  with  a  master-hand,  drawing  fronl  it  incongruous  tones  and 
strange  jangling  chords  ;  an  apoplectic  mulatto  flutist,  and  a  plethoric 
bugler ;  these  are  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  revels.  Sailors,  negroes, 
bandy-legged,  flat-chested  German  tailors,  in  pantaloons  that  fit  as 
awkwardly  as  German  pantaloons  alone  can  do ;  little  pale-faced 
French  cobblers ;  weary,  languid  women,  bonneted  and  shawled,  or 
with  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  dragging  through  the  tiresome  dance.' 
There,  won*t  that  suffice  for  the  whole,  Sam  ?    What  is  it  all  about  ? ' 

'  Why,  Frank,  this  is  one  of  the  modem  moral  tales,  read  by  good 
people  of  strong  minds,  with  benevolent  desires  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  that  is 'Wretched,  and  wicked,  and  low,  in  all  the  m^Tiad  forms  of 
ugly  vice  and  poverty,  throughout  our  great  and  wicked  city.  These 
are  the  tales  that  are  brought  into  our  parlors  ;  that  are  perused  and 
wept  over  by  our  wives  and  sisters  and  innocent  daughters! — -'that 
teach  the  haunts  of  wickedness  ;  that  show  the  ways  of  vice  to  those 
that  never  dreamed  of  evil  or  impurity  ;  that  gloat  over  the  miseries  of 
Magdalens  ;  that  follow  them  down  the  slippery  steps  that  lead  them 
to  perdition  ;  that  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  deep  oblivious  pits  of 
infamy  that  hide  their  fearful  end  from  view  ;  that  drag  up  the  drunk- 
•  ard  and  the  man  of  secret  sin  from  their  darksome  dens  ;  that  flaunt 
out  the  ragged  weeds  of  poverty,  and  the  scanty  tattered  vesture  of 
»^rred  and  tainted  vice,  and  ignominious  crime ;  that  do  this,  and 
then  turn  round  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven,  under  the  glorious  sun,  and 
dare  take  the  holy  name  of  virtue  upon  their  foul  and  loathsome  lips, 
and  declare  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  upright  men,  that  they  are 
doing  battle  in  her  cause,  and  in  her  name  drag  her  pure  banner 
tlirough  the  polluted  kennels  where  they  themselves  do  most  delight  to 
dwell.  This  kind  of  reading,  Frank,  is  much  in  vogue  at  present,  at  a 
time  when  charity  has  become  ikshionable,  and  when  wealth  is  pouring 
in  fiill  streams  into  the  channels  which  far-seeing  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  has  dug  for  it.  When  Five-Point  missions  flourish,  and 
wild  Maggies  become  famous,  and  lamp-lighters  heroes,  here  spreads 
out  at  once  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  literature,  and  reapers 
enough  are  rushing  into  the  harvest,  and  certainly  sheaves  enough  are 
being  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  the  fanning-mills  of  the  critical 
press  are  having  enough  to  do  to  winnow  away  the  superabundant  chafl*. 
Now,  on  your  conscience,  tell  me,  Frank,  is  it  not  almost  time  that  the  ^ 
sympathies  of  the  reading-world  should  have  some  rest  firom  the  har- 
towihg  trials  of  juvenile  news-venders  with  charitable  impulses ;  of 
philosophical  rag-pickers  with  economical  propensities ;  of  industrious 
soap-fat  men  of  extended  views  and  enlarged  intellectual  discrimina- 
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tions  f  Is  it  absolutely  necessaiy  that  our  ean  should  be  perpetually 
open  portals  for  the  maudlm  lameutations  of  drunken  proetituteB  ?  — 
that  we  should  be  ourselves  £uniliarized  in  print  with  all  the  paths  of 
those  whose  ways  go  down  to  death  ?  ---  or  that  we  should  be  continu- 
ally straining  microscopical  perceptions  to  the  discovery  of  virtues  and 
excellencies  in  the  lowest  grades  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  and  utter 
abnegation  of  all  good  in  those  above  them )  Now,  because  there  have 
been  good  books  written  by  competent  hands,  portraying  vice  in  all  its 
rags  fuid  filthiness,  and  rousing  to  efibrts  for  its  redemption,  is  that  any 
reason  why  every  petty  penny-a-liner  should  pour  forth  his  feeble  eoul  in 
lamentations  and  insane  ululations  over  the  iniquities  of  the  land  ?  or 
should  force  his  clumsy,  disgustiiig  daubs  upon  our  heart-sick  gaze  f 

'  Now  our  soap-fat  boy,  bom  of  a  street-prostitute,  behind  the  tattered 
curtain  of  a  dance-house,  left  a  squalling,  filthy  orphan,  upon  the  cfa^- 
ties  of  this  cold,  blustering  world,  grows  up,  aft^  a  peculiar  faahim 
that  orphans  have,  till  he  reaches  the  mature  age  of  seven  ;  then  he 
unites  his  destinies  to  thosq  of  an  itinerant  collector  of  grease,  and  thus 
his  career  begins.  '  Soap-fat  !-r- soap-fat  T  —  past  windows,  down 
areas,  in  lanes,  in  streets,  in  courts ;  still '  Soap-fat  1  —  soap-fat ! '  The 
ugly  soap-fat  man  stands  scowling  at  the  gate ;  the  little  soi^fat  boy 
is  higgling  with  Betty  at  the  basement-door.  Their  deep^  guttural  tones 
break  the  morning  quiet ;  their  ragged  shadows  flaunt  across  the  sun- 
shine patches  on  the  basement  parlor-floor.  Through  all  the  city's 
alleys,  courts,  and  stately  streets,  ibe  pair  go  slouching  on.  The  sndy 
soap-fat  man  can  talk  of  soap-fat  only ;  the  little  soap-fat  boy  trains  his 
young  lungs  to  the  same  hoarse,  croaking  tone  ;  he  drags  his  6hp«hod 
feet  along,  and  thrusts  his  cracked  and  grimy  hands  deep  into  his  entity 
pockets,  and  echoes  the  dolorous  song.  Hard  fare  and  kicks  and  bknvs 
are  all  of  his  reward  ;  only  one  thing  he  knows,  and  that  is, '  Soap-fat ! — 
soap-fat ! '  —  only  one  tongue  he  speaks,  *  Soap-fat !  —  soap-fat  I '  His 
heroines  are  dirty  house-maids ;  his  divinities,  greasy  cooks ;  the  para- 
dise that  never  opens  to  his  way-worn  feet,  the  warm  and  cheerful  base- 
mient  dining-room;  Bellevue- wards  his  chamber  of  death,  and  the 
Fotter's-Field  the  end  of  his  weary  pilgrimage.  So  it  seoned,  at  least; 
no  ray  of  light  to  shoot  across  his  gloomy  path ;  no  hope,  to  bless  one 
moment  with  a  smile ;  no  love,  no  pride,  no  lofty  thought,  no  cheerful 
dreams  of  future  days ;  no  bright  portal,  damling  with  glorious  beams, 
and  guarded  round  with  serried  ranks  of  radiant  angels,  at  the  end  of 
steep,  ascending  paths  that  lead  to  heaven.  No,  no  I  —  only  a  Uack, 
deep,  muddy  flood,  stagnant,  and  dark,  and  cold,  and  a  narrow,  rugged, 
cheerless  pathway  that  leads  down  to  its  brink !  So  it  seemed  then ; 
and  so  the  benighted  soap-fat  boy  went  stumbling  on  his  obscure  way, 
till  the  day  when  he  met  a  little  dirty  rag-pickii^  girl,  harnessed  up  in 
the  same  cart  with  two  laborious  dogs,  tugging  on  with  might  and 
main,  and  solacmg  herself  meanwhile  with  a  half-burnt  bone.  Theie 
had  never  been  any  thing  very  remarkable  about  young  soap-fat's  xnoi- 
tal  exercises,  nor  any  thing  unusually  favorable  in  his  moral  training. 
What  it  was,  therefore,  that  should  excite  a  chivalrous  sympathy  in  hie 
bosom  at  this  particular  moment,  and  should  induce  him  to  espcmse  the 
cause  of  this  distressed  damsel,  we  are  left  ourselves  to  oonjeetnre ; 
however,  this  becomes  the  turning-point  in  his  career,  and  by  eadiihiting 
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all  the  Turtnes  and  heioiam  of  all  the  Paladins  for  the  rest  of  the  Toltime, 
he  attains  a  respectable  position  in  life,  supports,  and  is  abont  to  marry 
his  tattered  inamorata,  when  his  course  is  arrested,  and  he  sets  off  for 
heaven. amid  a  shower  of  theatrical  glories  perfectly  oyerwhelming. 
The  loves  of  virtuous  scavengers,  and  &e  plots  of  melo-dramatic  hand- 
Qzgan  men,  finrn  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  volume,  and  one 
thrilling  chapter  is  made  up  of  a  minute  description  of  a  pitched  com- 
bat between  a  flash-plaster  image-peddler  and  a  well-disposed  but  unfor- 
tdnate  bill-sticker,  somewhat  addicted  to  spirituous  stimulants.  All  the 
characters  are  followed  in  their  upiisings  and  in  their  lyings-down, 
through  all  the  haunts  of  vice  and  in&my  ;  not  a  wrinkle  nor  a  plague- 
spot  is  spared  to  us  in  the  loathsome  picture ;  the  fetid,  noisome  sores 
axe  bared  to  view;  the  writhing,  distorted  lineaments,  the  withered 
limbs  are  laid  naked  to  our  eyes ;  the  foul  exhalations,  the  sickening 
vapors,  the  atmosphere  of  death  and  disease  wrap  us  romid  in  their  dis- 
gusting, clammy  embrace ;  squalidness  and  rags,  and  drunkenness  and 
ruin,  and  the  cries  of  hopeless  agony,  and  the  muttered  groans  of  utter^ 
most  despair — they  fi>rm  the  back-ground  and  the  helliidi  music  of  this 
black  panorama,  that  moves  on,  ever,  ever,  ever,  before  our  sickening 
gaae. 

'  There  are  great  flaring  placards  in  the  streets  and  in  the  shops, 
with  startling  queries,  '  Have  you  read  Soap-fat  ? '  By-and-by,  you 
will  sit  down  with  some  agreeable  lady  in  a  pleasant  parlor,  and  when 
the  weather  and  other  important  questions  are  discussed,  she  will 
eagerly  .inquire  of  you;  *Have  you  read  Soap-fat  I'  She  will  dis- 
course learnedly  on  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  Soap-fat ;  she  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  the  lovely  character  of  that  dear 
Suet,  and  profoundly  metaphysical  in  her  appreciation  of  sweet  little 
Cottonetta.  Her  eyes  will  glance  vivid  lightning  as  she  recounts  the 
villanies  of  Saga  Muffin,  and  will  gleam  wiSi  the  soft  light  of  womanly 
compassion,  through  sparkling  tears  that  flow  in  streams  at  the  men- 
tion of  poor  little  Margarina's  death.  Great  magazine  revievFs  of 
Soap-£Bit  will  stare  at  you  out  of  all  sorts  of  covers  £>r  months  to  come ; 
the  cant  of  the  tallow-chandlery  will  become  the  faidiionable  dialect ; 
the  refined  images  of  soap-boilerdom  vidll  furnish  pregnant  classical 
allusions  ioi  all  literary  tea-tables ;  big  painted  banners  will  flaunt 
across  wide  thoroughfares,  blazoning  startling  incidents  in  Soi^fafs 
life ;  ^  The  Hundredth  Night  of  the  Celebrated  Moral  Drama  of  Soap- 
&t,  repeated  to  Crowded  and  Fashionable  Houses,  with  Immense 
Applause,'  will  be  thrust  into  your  face  at  every  comer ;  you  will 
climb  into  the  cock-loft  of  a  crammed  theatre  to  veitness  an  etemally- 
prdonged  dramatic  version  of  Soap-faf  s  thrilling  adventures ;  your 
heart  wiU  spring  into  your  throat  at  the  sight  of  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  his  erring  mother's  Bible ;  you  will  ply  your  bandanna  with  unw<mted 
activity  when  that  circling  cloud  of  white  muslin  floats  befi»e  your 
eyes,  atnd  the  still,  hushed  murmur  of  thousands'  sobs  £ills  upon  yomr 
eaiB^  like  the  voice  of  summer  rain,  and  the  choked,  gasjMUg  voice  of 
poor  Soap-fat  goes  up  at  last  in  a  theatrical  prayer,  and  theatrical 
angels  bear  aloft  his  tiieatrical  soul  to  a  theatrical  heaven ;  and  when 
the  big  green  curtain  rolls  slowly  down  again,  with  a  solenm  roar,  like 
the  sound  of  mighty  rushing  winds  in  the  tree-tops,  you  draw  a  long- 
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suspended  breath  and  turn  'away,  wondering  you  were  bo  £)olish, 
and  buttoning  your  great-coat  meantime  over  your  throbbing  heart. 
Managers  will  grow  rich  on  Soap-fat ;  publishers  will  amass  fortunes 
by  Soap-fat ;  the  author  will  hold  up  his  head  in  the  street  and  "wtHI 
buy  a  pretty  little  country-house  with  Soap-fat.  There  will  be  Soap-fat 
offerings;  societies  for  the  ^amelioration  of  Soap^fat;  great  Soap-fat 
meetings,  and  penny  Soap-fat  contributions  ;  there  will  be  nothing  but 
Soap-fat  till  the  next  new  '  Moral  Tale  of  the  Appleman's  Daughter ' 
makes  its  appearance.  And  doubtless  much  good  ¥^11  be  done,  and 
many  a  poor  orphan's  tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  many  a  dwarfed 
and  starving  mind  will  be  hunted  up,  dwelling  in  a  rough  and  dirty 
prison-cell,  all  shut  up  from  the  bright  light  of  moral  truth,  and  many 
such  a  one  will  go  £ree  and  rejoicing  on,  in  a  new  and  blessed  path- 
way, up  to  the  pure,  glorious  day  ;  but  the  work  will  not  be  done  by 
those  who  read  Soap-fat,  and  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  story  of  Soap- 
fat's  suflerings  and  his  heroism  ;  nor  by  those  who  grow  rich  on  Soap- 
fat  ;  nor  by  the  one  that  wrote  Soap-fat ;  but  by  many  a  one  that  never 
heard  of  Soap-fat  in  a  book,  but  found  him  and  all  his  starving, 
benighted  brethren  away  down  in  pits  of  pollution  that  they  never  told 
of  to  the  world,  nor  boasted  of  in  places  of  fashionable  resort ;  but 
blushing  and  shame-facedly  they  spoke  of  it  in  a  comer,  among  a  few 
like  themselves,  and  rushed  down  to  the  rescue.  "What  use  is  there  of 
telling  of  all  of  Soap-faf  s  bruises,  and  his  sores,  and  his  filthy  rags  ? 
Why  marshal  Soap-fat  into  an  army  with  banners,  and  parade  him 
before  plethoric  stock-brokers  and  benevolent  furred  ladies  ?  Why  make 
up  pleasure-parties  to  pry  into  Soap-fat*s  haunts,  and  spy  out  all  his 
nakedness  ?  Why  use  Soap-fat  as  a  curiosity  about  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  human  being  ?  Do  n't  let  Soap-fat  alone  ;*  give  him 
money ;  give  him  clothes ;  teach  him  to  read,  and  give  him  books ; 
teach  him  to  work,  and  give  him  something  to  do ;  make  a  man  of 
him,  and  a  good  man ;  but  do  n't  make  him  fashionable ;  do  n't  make 
him  a  phenomenon ;  do  n't  write  novels  about  him.' 

'  Do  n't  make  long  speeches  about  him  either,  Sam  !  Really  you 
must  give  me  credit  for  some  patience,  considering  that  you  have  asked 
my  opinion  on  some  vital  points,  no  less  than  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
have  never  once  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  it ;  and  here 
I  have  been  sitting  with  my  mouth  half-open ' 

*  To  its  utmost  stretch,  Frank.  If  you  have  yawned  once,  it  has  beeu 
twenty  times  while  I  have  been  speaking ;  but  go  on  —  go  on  ;  I  have 
done.' 

*  Well,  that 's  a  blessing,  at  all  events  ;  but  I  came  only  to  say  that 
you  must  come  with  me  to  dinner.  I  have  a  fine  auto-biographical 
scheme  to  talk  over  with  you,  and  you  have  allowed  me  no  time  to  do 
it  justice  here.  But  what  say  you,  Sam,  to  a  grand  auto-biographical 
speculation  —  not  that  the  world  cares  one  straw  about  you  or  me  in 
the  abstract ;  but  an  anto-biographical  you  or  me,  shut  up  in  embossed 
and  gilded  muslin  !  —  your  fine  Vandyke  oval  staring  at  them  fit)m  the 
frontispiece,  or  my  RaiTaelesque  physiognomy  looking  over  a  Byronic 
collar,  out  from  among  the  smooth-cut,  pure  white  leaves  ;  or  perchance 
let  there  be  a  half-apocryphal  identity  preserved.  Let  Samuel  Seaton 
pillory  the  father  that  begat  him,  before  the  gaping,  staring  vulgar  — 
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maaking  himBelf,  the  executioner,  meanwhile,  under  some  wellHBound- 
ing  cognomen  of  vowels  and  smoothly-flowing  consonants;  let  him 
hlazon  forth  the  unforgotten,  rankling  wrongs  hu  hrother  has  done  him ; 
let  not  a  word  be  forgotten ;  let  not  a  deed  perish  from  that  roll  of 
infamy  ;  let  every  hard,  repulsive  feature  he  engraven ;  let  not  remorse, 
let  not  one  dying,  lingering  heart-throb  of  afiection  prevail  in  that  hour, 
to  erase  one  line  or  one  wrinkle  from  that  fiendish  portrait,  graved  by 
the  stem,  the  pitiless  hand  of  a  son's  —  a  brother's  hatred.  Draw  fi>r 
the  back-ground  of  this  picture,  worthy  of  a  firy's  pencil,  a  black  and 
stormy  field,  whereon  the  bad,  the  evil-hearted,  &e  cold  and  passionless 
doers  of  wrong  are  fighting  for  supremacy ;  cast  over  all  a  thin  and 
flimsy  veil  of  fiction  ;  and  then  the  world  will  care  fi>r  you,  and  know 
you  well ;  all  jjpur  haunts,  your  trials,  your  wives,  and  the  number  of 
your  children,  Ind  the  back-attic  where  you  earn  your  bread.  Then 
you  will  have  readers  enough,  and  purchasers  enough,  and  your  pub- 
lisher will  rub  his  hands  when  he  sees  you,  and  a^  after  your  next 
new  book,  with  interest  unfeigned.  Or  be  a  great  financier,  a  falsa 
friend,  a  heartless  lover,  an  opera-director,  a  quack.  Betray  the  man 
that  cherished  you  in  his  bosom  in  the  winter  of  your  advendty  ;  lay 
bare  all  his  little  foibles,  his  tenderly-guarded  prejudices,  to  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  an  uuBympathizing,  curious  world.  Seveal  the  weak- 
nesses, the  frailties  of  the  woman  you  professed  to  love  even  unto  death ; 
coldly,  cruelly  unveil  the  little  faUings  of  her  you  swore  to  cherish  and 
protect.  Has  she  trifled  with  you  ?  —  has  she  mocked  at  your  profes- 
8bn8?->-hajB  she  met  your  vows  witii  heartless  dissimidation,  and 
treated  the  heart  you  oflered  her  as  a  womanish  toy  ?  Show  the  world 
how  nearly  she  was  right,  by  publishing,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  the 
history  of  that  inglorious  contest  between  woman's  deep  duplicity  and 
art  and  man's  diplomacy  and  desperate  cunning.  Or  reveal  to  the 
CFow  J  of  admiring  boobies  the  petty  tricks  of  trade,  the  arts  of  charla- 
tanry ;  or  proclaim  abroad  the  intrigues  of  ballet-girls  and  the  liaisons 
oi prima  donnas;  ot  write  amusing  libels  upon  eminence  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  £rom  the  day  you  drew  your  earliest  breath 
until  the  hour  that  you  sit  down,  a  worn-out,  broken-down  adventurer, 
to  peddle  out  the  stored-up  scandal  of  fifly  years  of  mis-spent  life.  Do 
this,  and  though  you  be  in  yourself  more  insignificant  than  '  the  poor 
beetle  that  we  tiead  upon,'  yet  shall  you  awake  to  find  your  name 
blown  firom  fame's  trumpet  all  throughout  the  land,  and  yourself  shall 
be  handed  down  to  the  admiring  contempt  of  all  posterity,  coupled  in 
ignominy  with  the  great  names  that  you  have  slandered.' 

Prom  the  revelations  made  to  me  by  Frank  Fantome  that  afternoon, 
in  the  development  of  his  scheme,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  when 
that  auto-biogtaphy  of  his  does  appear,  there  will  not  be  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  country,  possessed  of  any  degree  of  intelligence,  or  any 
'w&y  considerably  endowed  vnfii  capillary  covering,  whose  hair  will  not 
straightway  assume  an  erect  position,  and  maintain  the  same  until  such 
time  as  '  him  list  his  magic-wand  to  wave,'  and  dispel  those  shadowy 
horrors  with  a  burst  of  jocund  merriment ;  and  not  a  paltry,  unlucky 
editor  —  and  their  name  is  legion — who  ever  returned  one  of  Frank's 
brilliant  essays,  but  the  caitifi^knave  shall  quake  and  cringe  beneath 
the  knotted  lash  he  wields  in  his  unmerciful  right  hand. 
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THE        WINTER        WIND. 

Hush  I  moaning  wind,  that  monnureBt  pas^ 

With  low,  Ml  wailing  filled; 
Peace  I  peace  to  the  voice  of  the  moornftil  blast  I 

Wind,  lonely  wind,  be  stilled  I 

Some  spirit  of  sadness  thou  most  bear, . 

0  windl  on  thy  nxshing  wings ; 
And  this  is  the  wailmg  sound  I  hear 
-  When  that  aoRowing  i^irit  sings : 

Thy  voioe  is  not  that  olf  the  gentle  breeze^     ^ 

That  breath  of  the  blushing  spring, 
That  sports  'mid  the  flowers  and  laughs  *mid  the  leaves 

Where  the  birds  of  the  summer  sing: . 

Nor  the  whirlwind's  breath  in  its  gathering  migh^ 

By  the  wings  of  the  tempest  borne, 
When  the  lightnings  gleam  through  the  douda  at  nigh^ 

O'er  the  ^,  where  the  storm  rolls  on. 

But  thine,  0  wind  I  is  the  chilling  breath ; 

And  that  roioe,  so  fiill  of  sadness^ 
It  speaks  to  the  heart  of  grie{  of  death, 

Of  all— yes,  all  but  gladneas. 

And  it  ndnds  us  too  of  the  cold,  dark  tomb, 

Where  sleep  the  silent  dead ; 
Of  life  when  't  is  reft  of  its  beauty  and  bloom, 

And  its  joy  and  its  brightness  have  fled. 

Thou  art  not  heard  when  the  spring  is  seen 

To  come  with  her  laughing  lowers. 
When  she  decks  the  eaz&  in  a  robe  or  green, 

And  wreathes  her  brow  with  flowen^ 

But  thy  voioe  is  heard  'mid  the  naked  trees^ 
When  the  bright  flowers  all  are  gone^ 

And  thou  oomest  to  scatter  the  withered  leaves^ 
When  the  summer  birds  have  flown. 

Thou  fc^owest  pdle  Wikteb's  icy  feet^ 

And  thy  voioe  its  moaning  keepeth. 
When  the  Earth,  like  the  dead  in  their  winding-sheet^ 

In  her  cold,  white  mantle  sleepeth ! 

Thou  sigh'st  o'er  the  grave  where  the  lowly  reat^ 

Where  no  mourner  comes  but  thee ; 
Thy  voice  is  heard  on  the  ocean's  breeust) 

Far,  &r  o'er  the  deep,  dark  sea : 

And  sad  must  sound  that  dreary  wall 

Around  some  silent  wreck, 
As  howling  throogh  each  tattered  aaa^ 

It  sweeps  the  l^ely  deck. 
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That  Bigh  too  is  heard  *mid  the  dashing  surges 

For  Uie  sleepers  'neath  the  wave ; 
That  moumfol  blast  is  the  only  diige 

Above  the  aea-boy's  grave.  „.  x..  u. 


CHINESE     LETTERS. 


BT  rAH-xBirx. 

CkfUon,  ChtfiOf ,  18  —. 

Mt  Dbab  Ned  :  Heie  I  am,  at  length,  after  a  most  tedious  voyage, 
dwixig  which  Father  Neptune  -—  may  the  devil  some  day  catch  \nm 
out  of  his  dominions  !  —  treated  me  more  like  a  stepHKm  than  one  of 
his  own  children. 

AlthoDgh,  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  the  route  pursued  by  the  early  Arabian  voyagers,  and  the  famous 
Venetian,  *  Messer  Millione,'  on  their  way  to  and  return  from  the  won- 
drous land  of  Cathay,  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
neither  fallen  in  with  the  '  negroes  who  hang  strangers  with  their  heads 
downward,  and  slice  them  into  pieces  which  they  eat  quite  raw ' ;  nor 
a  single  one  of  those  dangerously<-captivating  females  *  who  kill  a  man 
with  a  glance ' ;  nor,  indeed,  notwithstanding  I  tanied  some  time  in 
Ceylon,  was  I  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  '  the  grandest  ruby  that  ever 
was  seen,  being  a  span  m  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  aim  * ; 
or  to  obtain  any  certain  information  as  to  whether  the  tomb,  which  is 
to  be  seen  'on  the  mountain  called  Sahun,'  contains  'the  body  of 
Adam'  or  of  ' Sogomon-baschan '  —  the  Mu£8elmans  asserting  one 
thing,  and  the  Budhists  another,  so  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine 
within  myself  which  was  the  true  story.     God  knows  it ! 

As  to  the  fish  which,  leaving  their  native  element, '  get  up  to  the 
coooarnut  trees,  and  having  drained  them  of  their  juice,  take  to  the 
aea  again,'  all  I  have  to  say  is,  if  there  be  such,  they  must  have  kept 
themselves  scarce  while  I  was  about ;  for,  although  I  climbed  cocoa- 
nut  trees  innumerable,  in  search  of  them,  divil  the  one  could  I  find  ; 
yet  would  I  not  too  hastily  set  this  down  as  &  Jish-story  ;  for  what  our 
same  author  relates  of  another  species  of  the  mmy  tribe,  which'  he  de- 
nominates '  sea-locusts,'  is  unquestionably  correct,  as  I  have  seen  count- 
leas  BWttms  of  them  flying,  not  only  in  the  sea  of  '  Haekand/  but  in 
divers  (Aer  seas  ;  and  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  I  stand  ready  at 
all  times  to  make  a  deposition,  under  my  own  sign  manual,  before  any 
one  of  that  worshipful  body,  the  separate  members  of  which  are  by 
these  celestials  styled  Laouyay,  and  by  us  terrestrials.  Your  Honor. 
But  that  these  same  fish  do  sometimes  come  aboard-ship,  and  roost  on 
the  hammock-nettings  and  lower-yards,  so  that  the  midshipmen  do  *  get 
their  shooting  up'  by  popping  ^em  over,  sitting  —  as  one  of  their 
number  did  waggishly  and  wickedly  tell  his  elder  brother  in  Ken- 
tucky —  is  by  no  means  true ;  and  the  author  of  so  mischievous  an 
invention  deserves  to  be  incontinently  cobbed  in  this  world,  and  '  roasted 
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like  a  herring '  in  the  next.  This  nudshipman's  yam,  however,  I  think 
I  hear  you  say,  has  no  hearing  whatever'  Upon  the  quantum  of  credit 
which  one  should  accord  to  the  writings  of  the  early  travellers.  True  ; 
so,  not  to  digress  further,  I  proceed  to  say  that  now,  as  in  their  days,  a 
vessel,  *  after  getting  through  the  Gates,  goes  with  the  tide  of  flood  into 
a  fresh-water  gulf,  and  drops  anchor  in  £e  chief  port  of  China,  which 
is  that  of  Canfu.'  Fires  are  still  of  frequent  recurrence,. owing  to  the 
houses  heing  hmlt  of  *  split  cane '  ;  and,  no  douht,  the  merchantp  would 
ere  this  have  *  returned  in  crowds '  to  England  and  the  United  States, 
as  they  formerly  did  to  *Siraf  and  Oman,'  in  consequence  of  the 
'  exactions  of  the  two-faced  mandarins,'  were  it  not  that  the  customs 
of  these  worthies  gave  way  entirely,  a  few  years  hack,  to  the  English 

*  artillery-practice.'  As  to  the  hahit  *  of  carrying  *  gilded  •  canes,  a 
cuhit  long,  which  are  hored  through,'  it  prevails  now,  a«  in  the  days  of 
Ahu  Zeid  al  Hassan ;  hut  their  use  seems  to  have  heen  strangely  per- 
verted since  then,  as  they  now  serve  merely  to  smoke  •pium  through  ! 
But  enough  of  this.  Here  I  am,  as  I  think  I  said  once  before ;  and 
although  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  '  that  dreadful  tongue  which 
requires  no  less  than  the  Hfe  of  man  to  be  duly  attained,'  who  knows 
but  that,  ere  a  year  rolls  by,  I  may  have  so  fax  profited  by  the  '  trans- 
forming influence  of  Chinese  civilization,'  as  to  be  converted  flrom  an 
'  outside  barbarian,'  an  illiterate  '  foreign  devil,'  to  a  cultivated  disciple 
of  the  '  tall  man,'  t  being  thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  *  Four  Books '  and 
the  '  Five  Canonical  Works,'  and  having  the  '  three  thousand  ceremo- 
nials '  at  my  Angers'  end.  Perhaps  —  stranger  things  have  oome  to 
pass !  —  I  may  even  be  selected  by  the  *  Sen  of  Heaven,'  the  *  Ten 
Thousand  Years,'  to  flU  the  office  of  'Salt  Mandarin,'  or  that  of 

*  Ysoong-to '  or  *  Fooynen,'  all  of  whom  have  it  in  their  pow»,  1  am 
told,  to  make  a  mint  of  money.  The  fact  is,  if  I  am  credibly  informed, 
all  the  officers  of  this  *  pure  and  great  empire '  have  a  devilish  good 
berth  of  it,  except  the  Censors,  who,  so  far  from  feathering  their  nests 
like  the  others,  are  most  unconmionly  lucky  if  they  do  not  receive 
more  cufls  than  half-pence ;  for,  when  they  tell  the.  truth,  they  oflend 
the  emperor,  and  stand  a  mighty  fair  ohanee  of  being  sent  to  the  *  cold 
country ' ;  t  ejid,  if,  adhering  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  they  think  proper 
to  conceal  it  by  *  dissimulation,'  i  ten  to  one  but  the  people  are  down  on 
them,  and  contrive  to  have  them  unmercifully  bamboozled  by  some  ras- 
cally magistrate,  without  even  the  beneflt  of  '  imperial  fayof.'  li  One 
thing  you  may  depend  upon,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  accepting 
any  thing  lucrative  which  is  ofiered  to  me  ;  for  the  Chinese  themselves 
have  this  saying :  *  The  gods  cannot  help  a  man  who  loses  opportuni- 
ties ' ;  and  a  great  Frenchman  has  said :  *  Pour  etre  grand  iftmme,  il 
faut  savoir  profiter  de  toute  sa  fortune.'     So  I  swear  by  '  the  great 

*  GoNoxRNiHo  this,  tbo  CHilons  may  And  somethUig  spicy  In  Bkkaudot^  *■  Ancient  Aeooiuit  of 
India  and  China,  by  two  Mohammedana.* 

t  COHFUCIUB. 

I  Northern  Tartary. 
Mas,  pacde  oallarse  la  Terdad  dldmnlando.  —  Cateeismo  de  la  dcdrina  CrUiiana. 
A  small  hollow  cyUnder,  fall  of  talllee  or  slips  of  wood,  stands  before  the  jodge«  and  aeoordins 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  be  takes  out  a  certain  number  and  throws  them  on  the  floor  of  tb« 
court    These  are  taken  up  by  the  attendanta,  and  fire  blows,  nomlnaliy,  but  in  reality  only  fbar. 
Inflicted  for  each.    This  mitigation  goes  to  the  emperor's  credit,  being  caUed  *lmperh:  ftror/ 

Davis,  ▼oL  L,  page  22T. 
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bare-footed  angel/  if  the  rebels  Bbould  succeed,  and  desire  to  make  me 
their  emperor,  I  Mill  not  decline  the  honor  ;  for  I  must  confess  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  of  honest  Sancho :  '  Sir/  replied  Sancho,  '  it 
is  sweet  to  command,  though  it  be  but  a  flock  of  sheep.'  By  the 
bright  eyes  of  Lindaraja,  I  would  have  no  man  refuse  a  crown  to  his 
head,  if  one  can  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  and  no'v^,  would  you  bdlieve  it, 
Ned  —  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  the  Chinese  could  not  select  a  better 
ruler  than  myself,  &r,  like  Micky  Free,  I  am  '  fond  of  tobacco  and 
ladies ' ;  and,  as  emperv,.  I  suppose  I  should  not  have  much  else  to 
attend  to. 

Out  passage  from  Singapore  to  this  place  occupied  nine  da]^,  which 
is  good  steaming  against  a  north-east  monsoon.  On  ovi  course,  we  fell 
in  with  a  great  number  of  water-snakes,  many  of  which  were  quite 
fifteen  feet  in  length ;  and  I  now  begin,  to  think  there  may  be  some 
truth,  after  all,  in  the  story  of  the  searserpent,  as  related  by  Lieut. 
Dmnmipnd,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  others.  Apropos  of  this,  I 
remember  being  startled  one  morning,  while  cruising  in  a  fine  firigate 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  by  the  cry  fiom  the  look-out  at  the  main-top- 
maslrhead, '  Sea-serpent  01' 

*  "Where  away ! ' 

'  Broad  on  the  lee-bow,  Sir  !•' 

The' officer  of  the  deck  levelled  his  glass  at  the  object,  and,  q)eech- 
less  with  amazement,  handed  it  to  the  &Bt  lieutenant,  who,  after  peer- 
ing through  it  a  moment,  rehnquished  it  to  the  master,  and  made  a 
straight  wake  for  the  cabin,  whence  he  presently  emerged,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  captain.  The  captain  looked,  the  master  looked  —  we 
all  looked !  There  he  was,  sure  enough,  and  no  mistake  —  a  great, 
black  monster,  about  a  mile  long ;  his  vertebrsB  appearing  above  the 
water  like  a  thousand  roughly-coopered  barrels  strung  loosely  together. 

'  Mr.  Blowhard,'  at  length  said  the  commander,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  ^  keep  her  away  a  couple  of  points,  and  beat  to  quarters.  We  11 
double-shot  the  guns,  and  give  it  to  him,  starboard  and  port,  Sir ! ' 

At  the  tap  of  the  drum,  officers  and  men  went  to  their  quarters ; 
the  port  battery  was  cast  loose ;  and  the  captains  of  the  guns,  every 
now  and  then  squinting  along  their  pets,  to  keep  -them  pointed  fair  at 
the  varmint,  stood  with  the  lock-strings  in  their  hands,  all  ready  to  let 
slip,  at  the  word  of  command. 

'  Fire  by  divisions ! '  «houted  the  executive,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Then  came  a  succession  of  deafening  reports  ;  the  good  ship  gave  a 
heavy  keel  to  starboard,  and — marvellous  to  relate  —  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  not  a  vestige  of  the  sea-serpent  was  to  be  seen  ;  but,  in 
its  stead,  a  number  of  pools  of  blood,  about  which  some  thousands  of 
porpoises  were  distractedly  swimming. 

'  I  say.  Sergeant,'  cried  the  hospital-steward,  who  passed  for  a  wit 
among  die  crew,  *  if  you  could  only  get  them  knock-kneed  monster- 
marines  of  yours  to  form  as  straight  a  line  as  these  'ere  marine  mon- 
sters has  just  formed,  I  should  really  consider  you  a  second  Napoleon.' 

•  Why,  steward,'  said  a  broad-shouldered,  high-stemed  quarter-master, 
shoving  in  the  blade  of  his  oar,  *  do  you  mean  for  to  insinivate  that 
that  was  n't  the  sea-sarpint,  but  only  some  porpoises,  as  the  old  man 
ordered  us  to  fire  at  ?  ' 
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'  Why,  in  oouise  I  does,'  answered  the  steward. 

'  Then  I  'm  Lleseed  but  yon  're  a  fool ! '  politely  xejdned  the  qnaater- 
master. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the  8ea-8ari»nt ! 

From  the  time  pf  our  leaving  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  not  a  day  pasKd 
without  our  meeting  a  dozen  or  more  large  junks,  running  before  the 
monsoon ;  and  on  our  approach  to  this  coast,  it  reidly  seemed  as  if  the 
*  whole  earth '  was  under  way  to  bear  us  company  on  the  '  great  deep.' 
Our  first  anchorage  was  at  Macao,  an  old  Portuguese  settlement,  vrhich 
serves  as  a  summer-resort  for  the  merchants  of  Canton.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  trade  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  suicidal  policy 
pursued  by  the  '  Portugals,'  for  nune  than  a  century,  of  ^Tclnding 
Eoglish  and  Dutch  ships  firom  their  port,  would  now  undoubtedly  be  a 
place  of  the  first  commercial  importance.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  eoo- 
phatically  dead ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  buried,  too,  the  better  for  Portugal, 
as,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  that  kingdom,  it  is  nofw 
actually  an  incumbrance  upon  it  According  to  Davis,  the  Portogneae 
obtained  the  *  temporary  use  and  profit  of  Macao,  ad  nutium  of  tbe 
emperor,  as  early  as  1537,  by  paying  a  ground-rent  of  five  bnndred 
taels  per  annum.'  This  they  continued  to  pay  until  the  year  1844, 
.when  they  refused  to  do  so  any  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  governor  by  the  Chinese ;  the  circumstances  connected  with  which 
tragic  event  were  thus  narrated  to  me  by  an  old  resident:  The 
governor,  a^  man  of  violent  temper,  whose  name,  I  believe,  was 
Amarral,  had  given  great  ofience  to  the  Chinese,  cm  various  oocasionB, 
by  his  arbitrary  acts ;  and  finally  filled  up  tbe  measure  of  his  iniquities, 
in  theb  eyes,  by  cutting  a  road  through  a  burial-ground  which  lies  just 
outside*  the  city-walls.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  supenti- 
tbus  reverence  of  the  celestials  fer  the  '  tombs  of  their  ancestors,'  can 
imagine  the  storm  which  fi>llowed.  From  the  hour  that  the  first  grave 
was  defiled,  the  fate  of  Amarral  was  sealed.  His  every  movement  was 
now  watched,  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  hundreds  of  Chinese 
banded  together  like  the  Jews  of  old,  and  solemnly  swore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  idols,  that  they  would  neither  sleep  nor  eat  until  they  had 
killed  '  Amarral  the  barbarian.'  The  governor  was  informed  of  this 
con^iracy ;  but,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  Was  no  coward.  He  laughed  at 
the  fears  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  not  to  venture  abroad  without 
a  guard,  and  obstinately  refiised  to  adopt  a  single  precaution  which 
they  esteemed  necessary  for  his  safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  closed  his  earthly  career,  he  jocularly  asked  an  Anaerican  gea- 
tlemsn  '  how  much  he  thought  a  governor's  head  was  worth  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  place  a  valuation  on  your  excellency's,'  replied  the 
American,  courteously. 

'  Well,'  said  Amarral,  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke,  '  I  ask  you 
because  I  hear  that  that  old  fool,  the  vicc»roy  of  Canton,  has  ofiered  & 
thousand  taels  *  for  it,  and,  to  my  thinking,  it  would  be  dear  at  half  the 
money.' 

In  the  afternoon,  he  rode  out  as  usual,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de- 

*  About  fbcteen  hundred  ddUan. 
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camp,  and  rashly  yentared  beyond  the  barrier-wall  erected  across  the 
istfamuB  which  separates  Macao  firom  the  island  of  Heangshan.  He  had 
scarce  passed  it  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  He  &ught  despe- 
rately, bat  was  soon  dragged  from  his  horse  and  barbarously  mnrdered 
befine  the  ey^  of  his  aid,  who  was  nnable  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance. /When  the  news  of  this  murder  reached  Macao,  the  whole  city 
was  thrown  into  concision.  The  commander  of  the  troops,  however, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  immediately  gave  orders  to  storm 
two  Chinese  forts  in  the  vicuiity,  which  were  gallantly  carried,  without 
loss  to  the  assailants.  This  had  the  efl^t  of  intimidating  the  Chinese 
population,  which  had  be&re  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  so  that 
they  dared  not  offer  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  soldiers, 
who,  after  expelling  the  Yso-t&ng — an  officer  placed  there  by  the  em- 
peror to  govern  his  own  subjeets — took  formal  possession  of  Macao,  in 
the  name  of  their  queen.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria. 

Having  now  brought  you  safely  through  the  India  and  China  seas,  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour,  I  am  soro  you  must  be  iatigued  with  your 
journey,  so  I  will  e'en  leave  you  for  the  present,  snugly  moored  at 
Macao,  with  the  wish  of  Cervantes,  '  that  God  may  give  you  health 
and  not  be  unmindful  of  me.'    Yours  aa  ever,  FAjr-xina. 


S        T        AN       Z        ▲        6     . 

Stbahub  how  I  love  thee  I  how  my  wayward  hearty 
fickle  of  old,  at  length  hath  perfect  rest  I 

No  wish,  no  wandering  thoughts  from  thee  depart; 
Alone  thine  image  reigned  in  mj  breast 

Thou  art  so  good,  thoa  lendest  good  to  me  1 
Thou  art  so  fiiir,  around  thee  all  things  shine  I 

Thou  art  so  pure,  I  dwell  in  purity! 
So  gentle,  ray  rough  spirit  grows  benign. 

No  longer  is  the  world  a  wilderness, 
No  more  for  pleasure  wearily  I  roam ;  . 

Thy  smile,  thy  presence,  round  my  sphere  of  bliss, 
•Within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  our  home. 

Sometimes  I  think  how  that  unbidden  guest, 
RelentleflB  Death,  will  one  day  enter  here, 

And  thou,  or  I,  witii  stilled,  unheaving  breas^ 
Sleep,  without  heeding  any  sigh  or  tear. 

Could  we  together  tread  the  gloomy  vale, 
Meet  the  last -conflict  walking  band  in  hand ; 

Best  side  by  side,  when  sight  and  sense  should  &0, 
And  wake  together  in  the  '  better  land,' 

This  were  a  blessing.    Let  us  pray  for  this, 
And  dwell  on  earth  in  genUe,  constant  love; 

Exchange  at  length  our  final  good-night  kiss, 
And  find  our  morning  in  the  climes  above  I 
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Sailino  through  the  solemn  mid-mght, 

Underneath  the  frosty,  moon, 
I  can  hear  the  clanging  pinions 

Of  each  shadowy  platoon ; 
Hear  the  winged  hosts'  commotion, 
Marching  toward  the  northern  ocean ; 
File  on  file,  and  rank  on  rank, 
Winnowing  toward  some  reedy  bank, 
Or  bleak  fens,  or  marshes  gray, 
Far  up  B AFFINS'  lonely  bay ; 
Hawking  I  hawking  I  in  their  flight 
Under  the  black  cloud  of  night 

Sailing  through  the  noon-day  heavens, 

Their  battalions  I  discern^ 
Wedge-like,  or  in  open  column, 

StUl  toward  the  north  they  turn. 
Straight  o'er  Jersey's  sandy  borders, 

O'er  Long-Island's  sea-like  Sound, 
Past  Montauk,  or  lone  Fire-Island, 

North,  still  north,  unerring  bound. 
High  above  the  tallest  pine-tree, 

High  above  the  stateliest  oak, 
Still  unflagging,  their  dark  pinions 

Beat  the  clouds  with  steady  stroke. 

Winging  o*er  the  waste  of  ocean, 

O'er  the  voyaging  ships  they  pass, 
While,  from  reeling  mast,  the  sea-boy 

Notes  them  with  his  up-raised  glass ; 
And  the  fisher,  in  his  cobble, 

Drops  his  lines  to  trace  their  flight ; 
And  the  baffled  fowler  gazes, 

Hopeless,  till  they  fade  from  sight 
Inland,  over  plain  and  pasture. 

Over  mountain,  wood,  and  stream, 
Onward  speeds  the  long  procession. 

Northward  the  swift  pinions  gleam. 

Through  our  rough,  dark  months  of  winter. 

In  what  mellow  Southern  ctime, 
'Kid  what  lagoons  and  savannahs 

Did  ye  pass  your  happy  time  ? 
Haply  among  sunny  islands 

Where  the  Mexic  surges  smile,' 
'tfid  sweet  flower-smells  and  gay  plumage 

Did  your  flocks  the  months  beguile. 
Haply  amid  red  flamingos, 

Fluttering  o'er  some  lilied  lake, 
Where  the  aloe  droops  its  branches, 

And  the  palms  their  branches  shake. 
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MOSQUITOS: 

INDIVIDUALLY      AND      C  O L L E C  T I  V E  L T . 
BY     ILWYTBJW. 


Up  yonder  on  the  ceiling  reposes  one  of  the  individuals  refeired  to. 
The  yellow  leaf  is  fidling ;  Jack  Frost  has  been  nipping  the  butterflies 
and  roses  of  summer ;  mosquitoe  are  passing  away ;  and  this  one,  like 
Tom  Moore's  flower,  is 

'Lvrr  blooming  alone, 
While  his  lovely  compsnioot 
Are  &ded  and  gone.' 

Time  has  passed  lightly  over  his  brow,  and  nothing  but  his  aiders 
manic  proportions  reveal  that  his  hour  is  drawing  nigh,  and  that  he 
will  soon  disappear,  only  to  be  fimnd  again  with  those  transient  and 
mysterious  items,  the  flies  and  the  pins.  A  poor,  lean  creature  —  des* 
titute  of  vitality  aa  an  unpatronized  magazine,  and  looking  ajB  emaciat- 
ed as  one  of  the  contributors  who  depends  upon  the  same  for  support — 
he  appeared  about  the  time  that  we  were  preparing  to  go  to  a  watering- 
place.  From  his  mansion  above,  which  is  directly  over  my  bed, 
selected  on  account  of  the  prospect,  and  to  which  he  adheres  by  a  kind 
of  ceiling-wax,  known  only  to  bugs,  he  calmly  beheld  coats,  waisl- 
ooats,  and  cravats  pitched  into  a  trunk  in  irretrievable  confusion, 
together  with  other  things  which  a  native  deUcacy  prevented  him  from 
noticing  particularly.  He  saw  .the  trunk  locked,  strapped,  and  carried 
offby  a  strapping  porter,  while  he  was  left  to  regale  himself  on  the 
luxuriant '  Biddy,'  who  remained  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  keep 
bim  from  starving. 

'  Biddy '  had  a  beau,  who  spent  most  of  the  summer  months  reclin- 
ing on  the  parlor-fiofa,  and  whenever  the  little  chap  got  tired  of  feeding 
an  *  Biddy,'  or  found  that  her  blood  was  too  rich  for  daily  digestion,  he 
would  take  a  drink  of  brandy  from  Mr.  O'Flanigan's  nose,  to  ^tle 
his  stomach.  Mr.  O'Flanigan  was  a  native  of  Shillelaghbum,  Bloody- 
fray  village,  Prater  county,  Ireland ;  and  as  both  '  Biddy '  and  he,  as 
well  as  the  other  emigrants  from  that  celebrated  island,  are  all 
descended  from  Irish  kings,  it  is  no  wonder  they  sought  each  other's 
society,  and  spent  so  much  time  upon  my  parlor-sofa. 

AlUiough  &e  nose  of  this  sprig  of  royalty  was  of  the  bottle  kind,  he 

always  asserted    » 

'  'T  WAS  not  bxtuidj  that  made  bis  nose  red. 
But  blushing  to  see  so  much  guzzling : ' 

and  the  veracity  of  the  nation  from  which  he  had  emanated  being  so 
well  established,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  mosquito  has  always 
pezBisted  in  asserting  the  presence  of  liquor  in  the  tip  of  his  nasal  organ, 
l^everthel^s,  regaling  hunself  alternately  on  '  Biddy '  and  her  lover, 
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he  grows  quite  fat,  and  gets  comfortably  through  the  summer.  Sep- 
tember comes  round,  and  we  come  home.  '  Biddy'  says  it  haa  be^ 
'  dreadful  lonely/  and  '  she  '11  never  stay  in  the  house  alone  again,  as 
long  as  she  lives/  while  mosquito  laughs,  and  thinks  of  Mr.  OTlani- 
gan.  We  retire  to  bed,  tired  with  a  long  journey,  and  mosquito  comes 
down  and  tries  a  little  firesh  pasture.  We  lay,  dreaming  of  the  moon- 
light beach,  the  soil  sea  breeze,  the  restless  breakers,  and  toes  as  rest- 
lessly ourselves.  Mosquito  chuckles  at  our  uneasiness,  and  .takes 
anotiier  drink.  Anon  we  turn  round  and  violently  slap  our  cheek, 
while  Mr.  M.  describes  a  few  tantalizing  circles  round  our  head.  The 
next  morning  we  wake,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  perceive  that  he 
has  increased  to  the  size  of  a  humming-bird ;  and  knowing  that  the 
thief  has  been  feeding  on  the  flesh  that  we  have  been  paying  fonrteen 
dollars  per  week  to  attain,  we  seize  upon  a  pillow  and  throw  it  at  tiie 
reprobate's  head.  Although  he  has  a  mortal  dislike  to  exercise  upon  a 
full  stomach,  he  nimbly  eludes  the  messenger  of  death,  and  retreats  to 
his  mountain  fastness,  which  is  usually  a  dark  comer  behind  the  ward- 
robe, very  high  up. 

Collectively  axid  genealogically  conndered,  we  find  that  he  belongs 
to  the  gnat  tribe,  who  trace  their  origin  to  an  individual  naxned  Nathan- 
iel, who  lived  in  a  bog,  and  was  the  father  of  all  little  gnats.  The 
family  connections  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  name 
mentioned  by  genealogists.  The  descendants  are  mostly  cosmopolites, 
the  only  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  residence 
being  that  portion  which  inhabits  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  there  travel- 
lers assert  that  they  have  been  gnat-ural-ized. 

Their  relationship  to  musqueteers  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  we  know  that  the  latter  bear  arms,  and  that  the  former  have  a 
decided  penchant  for  bare  arms,  so  that  the  probability  of  oonsangniB- 
ity  is  great.  Their  armorial  bearinga  are  supposed  to  be  a  '  sting 
pateTtcCy  surrounded  by  ' guttes  de  sang'  and  the  motto  of  the  family 
is, '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  iat  to-morrow  we  die.'  The  name  is  an  old 
one,  for  it  is  borne  by  some  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  a  certain 
territory  has  been  so  much  ennobled  by  the  same  cognomen  that  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  British  government,  which  seems  very 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  modesty,  forbearance,  and  dislike  to 
colonial  aggrandizement^  which  has  always  distingoished  that  nation. 
*  The  pages  of  story '  are  filled  with  tales  of  this  mysterious  insect,  and 
he  has  been  noticed  on  all  sides — particularly  on  a  hot  night. 

Whether  Us  sting  is  really  in  his  head,  or  whether  he  carries  it  in  his 
tail,  science  alone  can  determine,  for  every  body  smashes  him  the 
instant  they  catch  him,  without  stopping  to  look :  but  he  certainly 
carries  a  weapon  somewhere  about  him,  yclept  a  sting ;  fer  he  haa  kept 
sticking  it  into  me  all  summer. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  they  grow  to  the  sixe  of 
geese,  and  carry  brick-bats  about  them  to  sharpen  this  instrument 
with,  and  that  in  other  places  the  inhabitants  become  so  filled  with  the 
stin^,  that  they  at  last  become  exempt  firom  all  danger,  simjdy  because 
the  msect  cannot  find  a  new  place  to  put  a  sting  into.    This  is  probably 
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an  ezaggexation,  bat  if  true,  what  a  blissful  state  to  airnre  at,  after  the 
pain  ceases. 

In  many  countries,  ^ts  aie  prepared  by  the  hunters  of  the  mos- 
quito, but  unlike  nets  laid  for  other  game,  they  only  catch  the  hunter  : 
an  Irishman,  who  left  an  opening  in  his  net  for  the  creatures  to  go 
in,  and  then  slept  on  the  floor  when  he  thought  they  were  safely  shut 
up  inside,  being  the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  the  said  net  was 
put  to  its  legitimate  uses,  and  in  which  the  hunter  was  not  used  for 
bait.  It  is  possible  that  the  powers  of  this  bird  may  be  over-rated ; 
and  yet  a  recent  occurzence  on  one  of  our  rail-roads,  which  will  be 
vouched  ibr  by  any  one  of  the  stock-holders  who  has  sold  out  his  stock, 
proves  that  they  are  formidable  when  united.  This  rail-road,  which  is 
located  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  ftom  here,  runs  from  a  great 
city  to  the  sea-coast.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  com- 
pleting the  last  five  miles,  on  account  of  an  immense  marsh,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  cross,  and  which  is  so  thick  with  mosquitos  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult £>r  the  engine  to  make  head-way  against  them.  A  short  time 
smoe,  the  train  came  to  a  dead-stop,  and  tiie  engineer  announced  in  a 
loud  voice  that  his  fuel  was  out  —  having  been  consumed  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  insects.  A  cloud  of  the  mosquitos 
immediately  ofiered  to  take  the  train  over  the  marsh,  provided  the 
engineer  would  hold  up  his  umbrella  for  them  to  fly  against ;  but  the 
fellow,  knowing  that  umbrellas  are  never  returned  when  run  ofi"  with, 
and  having  only  lately  stolen  the  one  he  had  with  him,  declined. 
Fortunately  for  the  passengers,  a  gentleman  in  the  cars  had  borrowed 
two,  and  he  generously  oflered  the  use  of  the  worst  one  to  the  company, 
by  means  of  which  the  train  was  carried  safely  over.  Every  thing  in 
nature  has  its  uses,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in  which  the  mos- 
quito has  proved  himself  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  mankind. 

Metaphysically  considered,  the  mosquito  is  a  reasoning  animal ;  prac- 
tically considered,  he  is  a  '  Jack-of-aU-trades.'     His  mind  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  the  philosopher,  the  mathematician,  the  mechanic.     He 
can  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  length  of  the  ann,  and  ascertain  the  exact 
velocity  of  the  same  when  in  motion — long  esqperience  having  taught 
him  that  the.  momentum  is  in  proportion  to  the  irritability  of  the 
motive  power.     He  has  quite  an  ear  for  music,  for  he  is  continually 
singing,  but  has  contracted  a  bad  habit  of  always  humming  the  same 
tone.     As  his  relations  and  connections  all  know  it,  and  sing  it  perfectly, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a  national  anthem  in  Mosquito-land, 
and  that  the  frequency  of  its  use  ori^nates  in  motives  of  patriotism. 
Unlike  the  moth,  he  never  gets  burnt ;  for  you  may  put  a  dozen  candles 
in  the  room,  and  he  will  fly  round  them  and  through  them  without 
receiving  the  slightest  perceptible  injury,  being  of  the  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego  order.    He  never  either  walks  or  runs,  and  yet  he 
certainly  is  an  '  artful  dodger.'     Belonging  to  a  war-like  tribe,  who  are 
continually  at  enmity  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  a  good  soldier, 
and  accustomed  to  drilling,  frequentiy  going  through  manual  exercises 
when  his  enemy  is  wrapped  in  sleep.     Sacrilegious  to  a  degree,  in  foct 
utterly  destitute  of  ai  respect  for  religion»he  seeks  his  prey  by  night,  and 
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4)fteii  attacks  them  when  praying.  By  some  means  he  appears  to  have 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  ;  for  although  my  skin  is  of  the  cou" 
sistency  of  leather,  he  can  punch  a  hole  through  it  with  awl  ease. 

Being  of  a  harbarous  turn  of  mind,  he  uses  every  efibrt  to  engage 
mankind  in  making  scratches.  Incomprehensible  from  first  to  last, 
although  a  perfect  humbug,  he  is  very  attentive  to  buzzineas. 

A  decided  epicure,  he  never  bites  a  countryman  when  he  can  get  a 
cilizen  ;  never  bites  an  adult  when  he  can  get  a  child  ;  and  never  bites 
me  when  he  can  get '  Biddy.' 

But  our  paper  and  your  patience,  reader,  are  both  exhausted,  and 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  an  execrable  punster,  we  inform  you  that  we 
mustH^uit-oh ! 


THE      BELLS      OF      LIMERICK. 


r  K  T      MAHB  I 


*  lar  the  Cathedrml  of  Llm«rlek  then  wu  a  peal  of  belle  bronght  from  a  oonvent  in  Italy,  for 
which  it  wae  manufaetixred  by  an  enthaeiastio  Italian,  with  great  labor  and  ekUl.  The  artist 
fixed  hie  home  near  the  conrent,  aad  for  xnany  years  ex^oyed  hie  beloved  belle.  Politicel  «on- 
Tulsiona  drove  the  snonka  from  the  monastery,  the  Italian  from  his  home,  aod  the  belli  vert 
carried  to  another  land.  After  long  wandexings  the  Italian  came  to  Ireland.  One  evenias,  u  b« 
floated  along  the  Shannon,  he  heard  a  peal  from  the  cathedral  town  They  were  his  b<Us,  th6 
long-lost  treasure  of  his  happii^ess.  Buch  a  tide  of  memories  swept  over  the  chords  of  his  hesrt 
that  they  snapped  under  the  Tlbratioa.* 


etc  JtalUn  to  ^i%  ISriUf. 


Ah  I  press  thy  lips  to  mine,  Mermel, 

My  dark-eyed  love,  my  bride ; 
For  the  glimmering  shades  of  the  soft  twilight 

Over  the  waters  glide ; 
And  wo  aooQ  shall  hear  thb  convent  bellfi^ 

Calling  poor  souls  to  prayer : 
Those  bells  are  the  voice  of  my  heart,  Mermel, 

And  thou  art  my  heaven,  most  fair. 
My  angel-bride, 
Shall  I  turn  from  thy  side 

And  hope  for  a  heaven  more  rare  ? 

Oh  I  lay  thy  hand  on  my  heart,  MjebheL) 

T  is  a  wild  yet  faithful  thing ; 
I  would  Iiave  thee  feel  its  throbs  awake 

When  the  bells  begin  to  ring: 
For  they  are  the  voice  of  my  heart,  Mermel, 

And  many  a  tale  they  will  brmg, 
That  my  lips  cannot  speak ;  so,  list !  MrrmkTj, 

When  the  bdls  begin  to  ring. 
They  will  call  to  prayer ; 
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But  why  should  I  turn  from  thee, 
When,  'neath  the  laah  of  thy  love-lit  eye 
My  heart's  dearest  heaven  I  see? 

Ah  I  list,  now  they  speak,  my  fair  MkrmeTi, 

And  angels  are  coming  to  thee ; 
They  bring  sweet  tales  to  my  own  UvtMKr,, 

Sweetest  of  whispers  fbom  m& 
Each  heart  hath  dear  words  that  it  may  not  speak 

With  the  lips  of  mortal  clay. 
And  the  spirit  murmurs  for  being  so  weak, 

And  beareth  its  burden  alway, 
Unless  it  can  fhshion  some  mystic  thing 

That  in  music  may  utter  the  soul : 
My  heart  is  in  silence  until  those  bells  ring, 

Then  its  language  I  may  not  control 
My  bride,  MKRyKT^, 
Thou  ma3r8t  hear  from  each  bell 

A  whisper  of  love  from  the  depths  of  my  souL 

They  speak  of  naught  but  thee,  Merxbi^ 

They  bring  no  meed  of  fume; 
No  yearnings  deep  that  wring  the  heart 

To  give  ti^e  world  our  name. 
And  when  tha  unseen  hand  shall  come. 

Be  it  for  thee  or  me, 
Their  peal  shall  guide  the  called  one  home ; 
'  The  one  that  U>ne  must  be 

Shall,  yearning  list 
For  the  voice  of  the  bells  to  greet  the  ear  ; 
For  love  shall  hear 
Those  tones  most  clear 
That  memory  garnered  up  as  dear. 


MerhelI  MebicelI 
But  tremble  thy  pale  lips  and  tell  me  thou  art  waking, 
This  slumber  dread  of  thine  will  bow  my  heart  to  breiaking. 

0  God  of  £iith  and  love !  say,  shall  there  be  no  waking? 

MeomelI  MebkelI 
But  mutely  press  the  hand  that  daspeth  these  cold  fingers : 
Oh  I  can  it  be  that  in  thy  heart  no  gleam  of  love-life  lingers  ? 
Then  would  my  heart  might  turn  as  cold  as  these  cold  marble  fingers. 

MeruelI  MebhelI 
Thus  vamly  have  I  called  thee  throughout  this  gloomy  day. 
Yet  still  upon  thy  night-dark  eyes  the  snow-white  eye-lids  lay. 
Oh !  how  it  chills  the  soul  to  clasp  a  form  of  death-cold  day  I 

MebuelI  MerhelI 
The  convent  bells  do  chime,  and  now  1 11  cease  my  weeping, 
For  in  their  tones  I  hear  thy  voice  my  name  repeating. 

1  dared  to  hope  when  vespers  rang  that  I  should  hear  thee  speaking. 
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Twilight  crept  o'er  Shannon's  tide, 
While  upon  the  waters  wide, 
Like  a  leaf)  a  boat  did  glide. 

Rowers  two,  that  stnick  the  waves 
Light  as  winds  that  leave  their  caves 
Soft  to  sigh  o*er  children's  graves. 

In  the  prow  one  sat  alone, 

A  paler  brow  Death  may  not  own, 

Or  darker  eyes  make  sorrow  known. 

There  he  sat,  a  thing  apart, 
Seeming  gazing  at  his  heall;, 
That  did  make  the  tear-drops  start 

Lulling  music  of  the  oars, 
Gliding  shadows  on  the  shores 
Could  not  ope  the  long-shut  doors 

Of  his  spirit,  bidding  enter 

Tranquil  Hope  with  whispers  lent  her 

From  the  hymning  band  that  sent  her. 

What  the  sorrow  in  his  breast, 
What  his  spirit's  mystic  guest, 
Whispering,  this  the  rowers  guessed. 

Then  they  faster  'gan  to  row, 
Saying,  *  Heaven  can  but  know 
But  he  is  a  good  man's  foa' 


Where  the  stream  near  Limeridc  wound, 
Silvery  chimes  came  floating  down 
From  the  great  cathedral  town. 

Wildly  did  the  pale  man  starts 
Pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
While  one  name  his  lips  did  part 

Then,  with  arms  crossed  on  his  breast. 
Laid  he  back,  as  if  to  rest, 
And  the  cruciflx  he  pressed. 

When  the  rowers  turned  their  heads 
They  did  gaze  upon  the  dead, 
And  their  prayers  were  wildly  said 

As  they  deeper  dipped  the  oar, 
Straming  for  the  shadowy  shore. 
Fearing  the  calm  freight  they  bore. 
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SHBCKBRLY:     THE     OXFORD     S  0  L  D  I  B  B. 
•Akd  simple  troth  its  ntmoet  akill.*— Bib  Hskbt  WonoH. 

'  All  the  world  's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.'  But  the  parts  they  act  are  very  difierent,  and  the  attention 
they  excite  is  as  unequal.  Some  have  nations  for  spectators  of  their 
mighty  playing,  where,  at  every  change  of  the  scene,  at  every  rising  of 
the  curtain,  whole  millions  applaud  or  condemn.  The  hearts  of  a 
wonrld  throb  with  emotion  at  each  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the  pas- 
sioa  becomes  more  intense  with  every  development,  till,  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  nations  tremble,  and  peoples  are  swayed  like  the  sedge. 

Othen  play  almost  tmnoticed.  There  is  no  applause  at  the  begin- 
ning— no  tears  or  rejoicing  at  the  end.  But  to  the  actors  themselves, 
the  personal  moment  is  the  same,  whether  the  stage  be  a  country  or  a 
cottage-hearth  —  lighted  by  burning  cities,  or  by  a  penny-candle. 

The  watching  of  these  life-dramas  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
occupation  of  thoughtful  minds.  Sometimes  a  drama  opens  brilliantly, 
and  we  form  great  expectations  of  the  glory  of  its  progress ;  but  at 
some  shift  of  the  scenes,  actors  and  spectators  disappear,  and  we  never 
know  the  conclusion.  ^  « 

Sometimes  we  get  a  seat  at  the  middle  act,  and,  unknowing  its  com- 
mencement and  termination,  are  startled  by  its  strange  and  weird-like 
mystery.  And  coming  in  at  the  last  scene,  just  before  the  curtain  falls, 
when,  perhaps,  the  lights  are  fading  and  the  benches  empty,  and  the 
actors  or  actor,  as  it  may  be,  are  saying  the  last  words  or  doing  the 
final  deed,  we  feel  in  the  very  air,  in  the  gathering  gloom,  in  the  worn 
and  haggard  face  of  the  player,  that  it  has  been  a  drama  of  an  earnest 
and  solenm  kind —  a  tragedy,  perchance,  to  make  the  blood  curdle. 

Indeed,  it  strangely  happens  that  we  seldom  see  one  of  these  dramas 
of  life  played  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  It  is  but  a  fragmentary 
sort  of  spectacle  we  usually  witness. 

I  was  an  observer,  in  1828,  at«the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  final 
act  in  a  short  life-drama  which,  because  not  devoid  of  interest,  (though 
the  spectators  were  few,  and  the  stage  a  very  humble  one,)  and  because 
it  fell  to  me  to  know  the  whole  of  its  plot  I  shall  relate  ;  premising 
that  no  very  strange  and  unprecedented  passages  must  be  expected  ;  for 
truth  has  these  but  seldom,  and  the  story  I  purpose  to  tell  is  a  true  one. 
I  do  not  mean  true  in  its  nature  ;  but  that  it  is  the  narration  of  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  real  life  of  one  who  enjoyed,  sufiered,  and  died  as 
certainly  as  you,  reader,  and  I  must  (Ambiguous  names  will  be 
understood  to  be  substituted  for  real  ones,  except  when  otherwise  speci- 
fied.) My  own  personal  connection  with  the  principal  actor  in  this 
drama  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  its  pjogress;  but  as  I 
learned  its  commencement  from  his  own  lips,  I  regarded  its  later 
scenes  with  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  character.  In  narrating  it,  I 
ahall  give  its  outline  in  the  real  progress  of  its  events,  and  not  go  back 
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from  the  point  of  my  hmnble  connectioii  with  it,  to  its  beg^miiiig,  ^ 
the  period  of  that  comiectioii  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  conise  of 
its  development. 

Thomas  Sheckeriy  (I  give  his  real  name)  was  left,  by  the  death  of 
his'parents,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  gave  him,  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  request,  the  most  favorable  advantages  for  education ;  the 
property  left  by  the  father  just  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  These  advan- 
tages young  Sheckerly  improved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  guardian.  He 
was  of  a  generous  luiture,  mclining  to  impulse,  and  was  not  tmfrequentlj 
betrayed  into  those  imprudences  to  which  such  persons  are  liable, 
though  assuredly  no  (me  could  ever  have  had  reason  to  doubt  the  good- 
uess  of  his  heart  or  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  After  pursuing  the 
usual  course  of  preliminary  study,  having  extended  his  researches  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  scholars  of  his  age,  he  entered,  for  the 

purpose  of  prosecuting  certain  branches  of  e^rt, College,  Oxford, 

whose  head,  Professor  P ,  was  not  unfavorably  known   as  the 

author  of  certain  philological  tractti  of  some  value.  Here,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  versatility  and  extent  of  his 
attainments,  and  especially  for  his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

Professor  P ,  a  man  of  great  austerity  of  bearing,  but  a  most 

learned  and  able  profesaor«  was  the  father  of  a  daughter  not  far  from 
the  age  of  Sheckerly,  whose  whole  care  and  assiduous  attention  had 
been  devoted  for  years  to  the  firants  of  her  invalid  mother.  The  girl 
was,  consequently,  ever  at  home,  except  an  occasional  airing  in  the 
carriage  with  her  mother,  or  sometimes,  though  seldom,  when  at  church. 
Our  young  student  had  seen  her  at  the  services,  sometimes,  as  indeed 
who  of  the  students  had  not?  for  gentle  Alice  could  not  be  supposed  to 
walk  up  the  long  aisle,  however  downcast  might  be  her  face,  however 
drooping  her  eyes,  wholly  unobserved  by  the  college-boys.  Indeed, 
Alice  would  have  blushed  deeper,  and  sunk  her  eyes  lower,  could  she 
have  known  how  many  eyes  watched  the  door,  and,  if  she  came,  fol- 
lowed each  step  to  the  pew  ;  or  how  many  times  her  name  had  been 
spoken,  though  always  respectfully,  as  the  best  and  most  surely-accepted 
toast  at  the  clubs  of  the  wild  students  in  the  old  halls.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  description  of  het  person ;  for  if  you,  reader,  are  a 
young  man,  I  am  content  you  should  regard  her  as  very  like  Mary,  or 
Clara,  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  her  (there  is  surely  such  an 
one ! )  whom  you  deem  all  perfectness :  and  if  you  are  a  young  lady,  I 
can  only  say,  she  was  just  what  you  would  be  most  jealous  and  envi- 
ous of.  Beyond  this,  none  of  the  students  knew  any  thing  of  the  fair 
girl ;  and  if  her  lustrous  eyes  sometimes  looked  up  at  the  wandering 
scholar  from  the  pages  of  his  Compendium  of  Aldrich,  or  the  le^-used 
though  more  Aristotelian  one  of  Sanderson  ;  if  some  stray  curl  of  her 
brown  hair  lightly  floated  across  the  open  book,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
turning  to  his  Dilemmas  and  Enthym^mes,  his  tatatctxd  and  parti- 
partial  prepositional  forms,  he  hoped  for  the  next  Sunday,  and  ibigot 
for  the  time  that  there  lived  such  a  person  as  Alice  P . 

That  Thomas  Sheckerly  was  wholly  free  from  such  fanciw  I  will 
not  affirm,  though  certainly  he  was  not  more  subject  to  them  than 
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otheiB,  and  they  did  not  pzcTent  a  stxenuons  application  of  Iub  powers 
to  grave  and  practical  studies.     He  had  been  at  the  college  about  a 

year  when  Pro£  P •-'s  wife  died ;  and  as  the  summer-vacation  was 

at  hand,  the  father  and  daughter  left  Oxford,  hoping,  by  a  change  of 
scene,  to  divert  the  mind  and  repair  the  somewhat  exhausted  constitu- 
tion of  Alice. 

Young  Sheckerly  had  planned  the  spending  of  his  leisure  weeks  in  a 
tour  through  Sootland«  in  botanical  and  minenilogical  investigations, 
with  an  open  eye  to  Uie  more  grand  and  beautiful  aspects  of  nature, 
for  which  that  country  is  so  justly  celebrated.  And  he  expected,  by 
his  ready  pencil,  to  catch  and  confine  the  shadow  of  many  scenes  of 
loveliness,  £>r  the  refi^shing  of  memory  in  after-days.  In  accordance 
with  the  scope  of  his  design,  not  lets  than  with  his  not  over-abundant 
means,  he  purposed  a  pedestrian  tour. 

Passing  over,  as  not  material  to  our  story,  his  progress  in  his  design,  or 
success  in  its  accomplishment,  it  will  suffice  to  find  him  having  reached, 
just  at  evening,  the  little  house  of  reception  which  stands  on  the  shore 
of  the  beautiful  Lake  Monar,  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  in  Boss- 
shire.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found,  as  preoccupants  of  the  house  for 
some  days,  Prof  P  —  and  daughter.  The  coincidence  of  their  meet- 
ing at  a  place  so  little  firequented,  so  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
was  so  singular  that  it  was  with  some  embarrassment  that  he  announced 
himself,  fearing  that  the  Professor  might  attribute  it  to  design,  or  he 
knew  not  what  duixotic  motive.  But  he  was  speedily  reassured.  He 
found  that  the  Professor  at  Oxford  and  the  Professor  at  Monar  were 
beings  who  had  little  in  common.  At  the  former  place,  the  distance 
between  them  was  inunense ;  at  the  latter,  he  felt,  as  the  Professor, 
kindly  taking  him  by  the  hand,  presented  him  to  his  daughter,  that 
they  met  on  ground  more  natural  and  less  embarrassed  by  forms.  It 
might  have  been  that  the  Professor  was  soflened  by  his  bereavement, 
and  that  he  was  more  susceptible  to  the  common  interests  of  men. 
Then,  too,  the  young  man  was  firom  his  h(»ne ;  and  strangers,  meeting 
fax  away  from  home,  £:eq[uently  forget  the  lines  and  terms  of  separation 
which  would  have  bound  their  conduct  there.  Possibly,  too,  he  might 
have  regarded  the  addition  of  a  third  to  the  party  as  rendering  it  pleas- 
anter  for  Alice,  who  was,  he  must  have  felt,  very  little  like  himself. 
Certainly,  the  young  man  was  made  cordially  welcome,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Professor's  stay,  he  was  the  companion  of  every  ramble, 
the  sharer  of  eveiy  adventure,  among  the  wild  hills  of  the  vicinity;  or 
the  iglftj^<ig  of  the  lake. 

Daily,  the  three  rode  together  over  the  rough,  picturesque  ways,  or 
climbed  some  rocky  mountain's  top,  or  floated  through  the  dark  purple 
shadows  cast  by  Uie  western  heights,  standing  so  grandly  up  against 
the  glow  of  the  evening  sky.  I  shall  narrate  none  of  these  adventures, 
or  picture  these  scenes.  I  shall  not  even  tell  the  progress  of  that  com- 
mon feeling  which  every  one  must  see  was  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  intercourse  of  Tom  and  Alice.  I  shall  only  say  to  you, 
my  reader,  William,  that  it  was  very  similar  to  that  which  made  you 
ao  impatient  for  the  hour  when  you  were  wont  to  steal  down  to  the  cot- 
tage where  Katy  was  waiting  at  the  door ;  and  to  you,  Julia,  that 
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Alice*B  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  that  which  made  jGd  believe  the 
evenings  of  those  long  walks  beside  the  willow-biook,  with  Harry,  were 
really  the  fairest  the  moon  ever  looked  upon.  '  It 's  long  ago,  but  you 
remember  it.  That  is,  always  supposing  that  you,  'Wilham,  and  yoa, 
Julia,  loved  in  a  real,  frank,  Goi>designed  way,  anid  were  not  sold  in 
the  shambles  of  pdite  matrimony. 

But  the  days  floated  by ;  the  Professor  and  daughter  went  their  way, 
and  Tom,  after  lingering  a  day  or  two,  and  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  place,  found  himself  soon  in  his  old  room  at  the  haik 

Tom  had  not  expected  a  continuance  of  his  ^miliar  intercourse  with 

the  P s,  after  he  should  return;  though  he  hoped  to  see  Alice 

sometimes,  perhaps  even  at  her  home  ;  but  he  was  assuredly  not  pie- 
pared  for  the  apparent  total  obliviousness  of  the  Professor,  of  any  other 
sort  of  intercourse  between  them  than  that  which  had  subsisted  previous 
to  the  holidays ;  and  his  fine  castles  in  the  air  were  annihilated  to  their 
foundations  by  the  distant,  half-reproving  bow  of  the  Professor,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Hiled  cap  of  the  student. 

And  yet  there  was  a  stone  or  two  of  the  foundation  left,  for  he  did 
not  believe  Alice  would  have  greeted  him  so.  He  was  disappointed  and 
chagrined,  withal  somewhat  angry ;  and  knowing  no  way  to  conjnuni- 
cate  safely  with  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  not  being  in  a  temper  to 
seek  one,  he  endeavored  to  bury  himself  in  his  studies  and  strove  to  for- 
get the  girl.  Indeed,  for  several  weeks,  he  would  not  attend  service  on 
Sunday.  But  this  last  phase  of  heroism  soon  gave  out,  and  he  found 
himself,  one  Sabbath,  in  his  old  seat 

Would  she  come  ?  Yes ;  she  did  come.  Well,  Tom  was  very  digni- 
fied, outside;  but  a  physician,  with  a  gold  repeater  with  huge8^s> 
might  have  detected,  on  examination,  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  per- 
haps. Would  she  look  toward  Tom's  seat?  Tom  was  very  sure  he  did 
not  care  ;  but  he  watched,  nevertheless.  But  when  that  mild  hazel 
eye  timidly  stole  toward  the  place  where  he  sat,  and  paused,  with  a 
shght  expression  of  inquiring  surprise  under  its  lids,  just  long  enough 
for  Tom  to  be  conscious  she  %oas  looking  at  him,  his  dignity  all  departed, 
and  he  called  himself  a  fool  and  bloddiead,  but  felt  very  agreeably,  not- 
withstanding. It  did  not  come  again  ;  but  Thomas  went  home  deter- 
mined to  get  a  note  to  her  in  some  way.  It  is  not  material  to  say 
how  he  succeeded  in  his  design.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  little  white 
missive  which  came  back,  said.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  came 
often  afterward.  But  Tom  was  not  content;  but  was  so  bold  and 
headstrong  as  to  propose  to  see  her  at  her  home  in  the  absence  of  her 
father.  Often  and  positive  were  the  refusals  of  this  proposition,  but  it 
was  importunately  urged.  Often  and  sadly  did  he  afterward  regret  the 
importunity  which  at  last  brought  a  doubtiftd  and  hesitant  *  yes.'  Tom 
saw  her,  and  though  the  anxious  look  betrayed  her  fears  and  doubts, 
and  notwithstanding  her  oflen-repeated  question,  'What  if  my  fiither 
knew  ? '  Tom  always  got  from  her  an  affirmative  answer,  and,  when- 
ever he  could,  spent  an  evening  hour  with  her. 

I  shall  in  few  words  pass  the  next  month,  during  which  the  Professor 
became  aware  of  Tom's  visits,  surprised  them,  bitterly  upbraided  bis 
daughter,  refused  to  hear  any  exculpation  of  his  child  from  Tom,  timist 
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him  oat  with  indignity  as  he  was  declaring  his  own  the  whc^e  hlame, 
and  expelled  him  from  college. 

Tom's  guardian  refused  to  assist  him,  being  incensed  at  the  afiair, 
and  our  student,  being  in  a  passion  of  shame  and  despair  —  and  a  let- 
ter, asking  Alice's  pardon,  which  he  supposed  safely  deliTered,  being 
returned  with  contumely  by  the  Professor  —  he  enlisted  in  tlto  army, 

and  was  speedily  drafted  into  the regiment,  which  was  ordered 

soon  after  to  the  Cape. 

The  brief  period  of  Tom's  anger  and  despair,  under  the  influence  ef 
which  he  had  enlisted,  was  past  even  before  the  regiment  left  England ; 
but  be  was  too  proud  to  solicit  assistance  fioni  his  uncle,  whose  last 
words  rankled  in  his  memory,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape ; 
so,  resigning  himself  to  the  self-imposed  fate,  he  landed,  after  the  usual 
yicissitudes  of  a  voyage,  at  Cape-Town. 

Sir  Maurice  Niel,  younger  brother  of  an  Irish  earl,  was  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  consisting  of  fi)ur 
r^;iments  of  infantry,  (the  seventy-fifth,  seventy-second,  forty-ninth,  and 
ninety-eighth,)  with  the  usual  complement  of  artillery,'  and  the  Cape 
mounted  riflemen. 

Here  our  young  soldier  found,  for  a  time,  in  the  strict  drill  and  exer- 
cise, to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  ample  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  congenial  occupation,  as  well  as  opportunity  to  repent  of  the  rash 
step  he  had  taken.  Though  the  bloody  conflicts  with  the  Cafires,  which 
have  stained  the  soil  of  the  colony  with  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
lish vabr,  had  not  then  been  experienced,  an  occasional  though  not 
often  very  important  expedition  through  the  Cafiire  country,  and  the 
skirmishes  and  surprises  with  which  it  was  generally  attended,  served 
to  keep  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  awake,  and  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  discipline.  But  the  life  of  soldiers  at  a  frontier  station 
is  monotonous.  The  same  daily  round  of  drill,  the  same  hours  of  leis- 
ure, the  same  regulations  ever  in  force,  the  same  degree  of  liberty,  and 
no  more,  granted.  Tom  was  therefore  forced  to  seek  such  interests  and 
acquaintances  as  should  serve  to  make  the  time  pass  less  wearily. 

My  father  was  a  minor  officer  in  a  company  of  the  second  battalion 
of  artillery,  attached,  as  is  customary,  to  one  of  the  infantry  regiments 
of  the  station.  The  degree  of  education  required  and  found  in  the  ar- 
tillery is  much  greater  than  in  the  line,  and  my  father  was  certainly  a 
very  favorable  instance  of  an  officer  of  his  rank.  He  had,  too,  his  wife 
witii  him  —  the  more  peculiar  privilege  of  a  quota  of  the  artillery.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  his  birth-place,  though  he  left  it  when 
bat  a  child,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  young  Sheckerly's.  It 
vras  not,  therefore,  singular  that  the  young  soldier  was  often  to  be  found 
in  the  room  of  our  family,  which  was  in  a  part  of  the  barracks  very 
near  the  place  where  the  regiment  of  Tom  was  quartered.  Here  he 
often  spent  the  evening  hours,  narrating  incidents  of  his  previous  life, 
or  taUang  with  my  father  on  subjects  which  few  of  the  soldiers  of  their 
rank  were  interested  in.  I  was  at  this  time  nearly  sixteen,  and  to  my 
education  the  meagre  advantages  my  father  could  aflbrd  were  bestowed. 
The  coming  of  Sheckerly  was  of  great  moment  to  me.    His  generous 
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nature  prompted  him  at  once  to  ofier  his  assistance,  and  to  assome  the 
task  of  being  my  instructor.  And  most  kindly  and  patiently  did  he 
perform  the  labor  he  undertook.  Procuring  some  books  from  the  en- 
gineering department,  he  taught  me  mathematics ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he 
content  with  this,  but  encouraged  me  to  make  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  La^.  And  indeed  I  have  never  known  one  who  could  more  poeti- 
cally render,  or  with  more  silver  tones  rehearse,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  Virgil.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  loved  him  ;  and  he  came 
gradually  to  make  me  the  companion  of  his  leisare  hours  and  the 
confidant  of  his  secrets. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  he  avoided  the  company  of  his  iellow- 
soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  universal  favorite  —  the  centre  of 
every  proceeding  to  beguile  the  weary  time  —  the  moving  spirit  in 
everv  wild  project.  But  chiefly  he  was  wont  to  entertain  the  gatxison 
of  his  mess  with  telling  stories  —  sometimes  real,  sometimes  spun  fit)m 
the  tissues  of  his  ready  thoughts.  Seated  on  a  bunk,  surrounded  by 
delighted  and  earnest  listeners,  I  have  heard  him  narrate  for  hours  the 
tale  of  Troy,  and  excite  the  credulity  or  wonder  of  the  crowd  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Achilles  or  the  heroic  bearing  of  Hector.  I  have  seen 
them  swell  with  indignation  at  the  barbarous  treatment  of  Andromeda, 
and  glow  with  enthusiasm  at  the  story  of  the  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopylsB.  Thus  the  months  passed,  but  Tom  could  never  succeed  in  any 
promotion  such  as  lus  abilities  obviously  suggested.  He  was  frequently 
doing  things  which  lost  him  any  little  advance  he  might  gain. 

Colonel  Manners  waa  not  indisposed  to  assist  him,  and  more  than 
once  was  he  appointed  corporal,  as  the  first  step  in  his  advancement ; 
but,  as  often,  some  unlucky  act  or  word  of  his  would  break  him.  The 
ambition  was  too  petty  to  restrain  his  impulsiveness.  On  one  of  tliese 
occasions  he  was  sent  to  the  top  of  Table-Rock,  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  to  signalize  some  vessels  in  the  offing  ;  but  finding  in  the  locality 
many  things  to  interest  his  taste  for  plants  and  minerals,  he  remained 
absent  four  days,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  large  cave,  which  was  the  home 
of  an  old  woman,  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  witch.  He  was  suj^posed 
to  have  been  devoured  by  hyenas  ;  and  of  course,  when,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  four  days,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  barracks,  he  was 
deprived  of  hb  command,  and  in  some  degree  punished.  Things  like 
this  always  occurred,  though  never  any  dereliction  implying  any  moral 
delinquency,  till  three  years  had  passed,  and  Sheckerly  was  still  in  the 
ranks. 

We  had  grown  more  attached  to  each  other  with  each  day,  and  I 
had  long  before  this  learned  the  incidents  in  relation  to  his  connection 

with  Alice  P .    But  now  an  unfortunate  circumstance  took  place 

which  destroyed  our  intercourse,  lost  me  my  fidend,  and  put  a  termina- 
tion to  his  life's  drama. 

Sergeant  Balfour  was  post-sergeant  of  Captain  Duncan's  company,  in 
which  Sheckerly  was  private.  Balfour  was  an  illiterate,  coarse  fellow, 
but  in  the  duties  of  his  office  was  obliged  to  keep  some  trivial  accoimts, 
which  he  was  little  competent  to  do.  A  refusal  by  Tom,  who  (.lid  not 
like  to  associate  with  Balfour,  of  the  Sergeant's  request  that  Tom  wculd 
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make  up  hia  aocounts,  had  long  before  angered  Balfcur,  and  he  only 
watched  an  opportunity  to  injure  him. 

It  Yfas  on  Thursday,  October  twenly'^third,  1828,  that,  the  usual 
time  for  parade  being  at  hand,  as  Tom  went  through  the  barracks-yard 
on  hia  way  to  the  company's  position,  he  took  up  the  little  child  of  one 
of  the  artillerymen,  whose  wife  was  leading  the  httle  fellow  in  the 
path.  He  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  children,  and  as 
he  tossed  the  red-cheeked  boy  he  did  not  notice  that  the  hands  of  the 
little  urchin  had  left  their  marks  upon  his  brass  breast-plate  and  band. 
It  did  not,  however  escape  the  eye  of  Balfour,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  drawn  eut,  he  took  occasion  to  order  Sheckerly  '  to  the  rear.'  '  For 
what  I '  was  the  question.  '  To  the  rear,  rascal !  you  are  not  £t  for  pa- 
rade,' accompanying  the  reply  with  a  forcible  push.  There  was  no 
moment  £ot  thought.  Sheckerly  clubbed  his  musket  and  struck  the 
sexgeant  to  the  ground.  He  was,  of  course,  instantly  made  prisoner,  and 
a  court-martial  was  ordered  for  the  next  day.  Sir  Maurice  presided, 
and  Colonel  Manners  and  some  inferior  officers  completed  the  tribunal. 
The  testimony  was  clear  ;  the  act  had  been  witnessed  by  many.  An 
unfortunate  remark  made  in  t)ie  heat  of  the  moment,  that  he  was 
*  Sony  he  had  not  killed  the  seigeant,'  was  testified  to,  and  his  advocate, 
Captain  Daventer,  plead  in  vain  for  the  prisoner.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  At  the  close  of  the  review  on  Saturday,  the  several  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  parade  at  sun-rise  Sunday  morning,  at  Fort 
Knock,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cape-Town.  No  explanation  was  given 
of  this  order,  but  it  was  understood  by  every  one,  and  with  heavy  hearts 
the  soldiers  went  to  their  quarters.  Just  at  evening,  having  been  many 
times  repulsed  in  my  efibrts  to  see  my  friend,  and  being  absolutely  de- 
nied the  privilege,  I  took  my  way  down  the  gradual  descent  to  the  fort. 
An  artillery  sergeant's  detachment  was  always  stationed  here  as  garri- 
son, and  my  father  had  been  in  command  for  some  weeks,  so  that  I  was 
readily  admitted.  I  arose  with  the  earliest  light  from  my  sleepless  bed 
and  went  out  upon  the  ramparts.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  spring  of  the  Cape  season.  Fort  Knock  toward  the  harbor  shows 
several  lines  of  cannon,  placed  in  terrace-like  order,  from  the  highest 
to  those  which  sweep  the  water-line.  The  side  which  faces  Cape-Town 
presents  a  long,  high,  blank  wall,  wholly  unperforated  by  embrasures 
or  relieved  by  projections,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  ascent  is  gradual 
and  regular  up  to  the  very  base  of  Table-Eock,  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
around  which  lazily  climbed  the  mountain-mist,  like  some  creeping 
vine.  At  the  left  the  Devil's-Feak  lifted  its  conical  summit  thirty-three 
hundred  feet  above  the  water;  while  below,  the  smooth,  unbroken 
sward  stretched  from  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  running  a  velvet  arm 
up  between  them,  down  which  came  trickling  a  silver  stream,  like  a  vein. 
The  sound  of  the  reveille  routing  the  soldiers  from  quarters  came  mu- 
sically on  the  morning  air  as  I  took  my  seat  on  the  wall  of  the  rampart 
looking  toward  the  town. 

Soon  the  bugle-notes  from  the  various  quarters  brought  into  motion 
the  several  regiments,  which  deployed  into  the  open  space  from  the 
town,  and  slowly  marched  down  toward  the  fort.  Having  reached  their 
destination,  they  were  formed  into  a  huge  hollow  square,  the  wall  o 
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the  fort  representing  one  side,  and  were  ordered  to  stand  at  ease,  facing 
the  centre.  The  band  of  one  regiment  only  played  low  a  solemn  air, 
which  seemed  to  go  moaning  round  the  lines.  Four  pioneers,  blacks, 
advanced  to  a  point  about  ten  yards  firom  the  centre  of  the  wall  and 
began  to  dig  a  grave.  All  others  were  motionless,  except  when  occa- 
sionally an  officer  rode  slowly  across  the  square. 

These  preparations  were  just  complete,  when  the  purple  east  flushed 
suddenly  to  a  burning  glow,  and  the  edge  of  the  sun,  just  peering  over 
Table  Mountain,  marked  the  hour  of  six.  By  this  time  liie  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  square  were 
crowded  with  the  people  of  the  town  —  men,  women,  afid  children  — 
who  had  been  drawn  by  curiosity  or  sympathy  to  the  spot.  The  shal- 
grave  was  dug,  the  pioneers  returned  to  the  ranks,  the  music  ceased, 
and  out  of  the  town  was  seen  emerging  a  small  company.     First  came 

the  band  of  the regiment,  followed  by  fi>ur  black  pioneers.     Then 

came  the  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  containing  Sheckerly,  sitting  upon 
his  coffin.  Behind  walked  the  provost-sergeant,  Barthedez,  and  the 
chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Archibald,  and  the  firing-party  of  twelve  brought 
up  the  rear.  Slowly  they  came  on,  the  band  playing  the  dead  march 
from  Saul.  They  had  accomplished  about  half  the  distance  when  the 
Governor  and  his  suite  were  seen  leaving  the  town.  When  the  com- 
pany of  the  prisoner  reached  the  lines,  which  were  slightly  opened  to 
allow  them  to  enter,  Sheckerly  was  assisted  to  descend  from  tiie  cart ; 
the  band  took  their  position  a  little  inside  the  square ;  the  black  pio- 
neers took  up  the  coffin,  and  preceded  the  prisoner,  who  walked  be- 
tween the  provost-sergeant  and  the  minister,  followed  by  the  twelve 
soldiers.  There  was  weeping  along  the  lines  ;  stout  hearts  were  moved ; 
there  were  sobs  and  groans  among  the  women  on  the  wall  around  me ; 
but  the  prisoner  came  on,  clad  in  a  red  tight  coat,  white  pants,  and 
wearing  the  common  regimental  cap,  with  unfaltering  step.  Not  a 
muscle  betrayed  emotion ;  only  his  face  was  pale,  like  a  piece  of 
marble. 

The  blacks  deposited  the  coffin  beside  the  grave,  and  stood  one  side. 
The  young  man  was  turned  to  the  side  of  the  square  toward  the  town, 
aad  the  firing-party  were  drawn  up  before  him  as  the  Govemer  and 
attendants  entered  and  took  their  position  at  one  comer  of  the  square, 
most  distant  from  the  fort.  An  officer  bearing  a  paper  approached. 
For  a  moment  a  murmur  of  joy  was  heard  along  the  ranks,  for  it  was 
known  that  a  petition,  headed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillip,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rutherford,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Cape-Town,  (I  give  these  gene- 
rous gentlemen's  real  names,)  and  signed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  been  sent  in  to  the  Governor,  praying  for  the  young  man's  pardon  ; 
and  it  was  thought  the  officer  bore  the  token  of  mercy.  But,  pandng 
near  the  prisoner,  he  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  heard  all  along  the  lines, 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,  and  retired.  I  had  watched  each  slight- ' 
est  motion  of  my  friend,  and  had  hoped,  though  foolishly,  that  I  might 
catch  his  eye,  to  receive  at  least  a  look  of  recognition ;  but,  of  course, 
in  vain. 

The  minister  now  approached  him,  and,  after  a  few  words,  I  saw 
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Thomas  deliver  to  him;  though  with  difficulty,  for  his  elbows  were 
Ixmnd,  a  letter  or  packet.  Af^r  a  few  words  more,  the  chaplain  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  retired.  The  prorost-seigeant  bandaged  his  eyes, 
and  assisted  him  to  kneel  beside  his  grave.  Sir  Maurice  held  np  a 
white  handkerchief ;  the  sergeant  raised  his  sword ;  the  soldiers  aimled  ; 
the  handkerchief  fell ;  Sheckerly  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  upon 
his  coffin,  a  corpse, 

The  blacks  placed  the  still  quivering  body  of  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
rode  coffin  and  lowered  it  at  once  into  the  grave.  The  earth  was  quickly 
thrown  in,  and  the  ]place  smoothed  over  level.  Instantly  the  bands 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the  troops  were  marched,  company  after 
company,  by  the. spot  where  the  young  man  fell,  and  then  away  toward 
the  town.  Slowly  and  sadly  the  crowd  of  citizens  went  to  their  homes. 
The  soldiera  were  kept  under  arms  all  that  day,  and  were  only  dis- 
banded late  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  passed  by  me  alone.  Its 
result  might  have  been  seen  when,  after  twUight,  I  carried  a  smooth 
stone  I  got  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  and  set  it  up  at  the  head  of 
the  evenQthen  hardly-to-be-discemed  grave.  Upon  it,  with  such  poor 
tools  as  I  could  obtain,  I  had  rudely  marked :  '  Thomas  Sheckerly. 
Twenty-two  years.' 

When  I  reached  my  home,  late  in  the  evening,  for  I  had  lingered 
long  hear  the  fatal  spot,  I  found  Mr.  Archibald  awaiting  my  return. 
He  handed  me  the  little  packet  I  had  seen  the  prisoner  give  him,  say- 
ing, '  I  promised  to  deliver  it  to  your  hand  ; '  and  with  a  word  or  two 
of  Mendly  condolence  he  departed.     I  opened  it  and  read  : 

*  Cape-Toum.  Prison.  Oct.  25,  1828. 
'  Deak  George  :  It  is  perhaps  a  foolish  request  I  make  of  you ;  but 
yon  will,  I  know,  iot  my  sake,  remember  it.  If  you  should  ever  be 
able,  you  will  give  what  I  have  inclosed  to  Aer,  and  say  that  I  repented 
at  this  hour  the  wrong  I  brought  upon  her ;  but  that  I  did  love  her, 
that  I  love  her  still.     Gon  bless  you,  George !    Good-bye. 

'TnoKAS  Shscexbly, 

What  he  had  inclosed !  It  was  a  brown  curl,  tied  with  a  piece  of 
faded  ribbon.  I  had  seen  that  ribbon  beforo.  Long  ago,  when  they 
had  one  day  been  searohing  for  flowers  beside  the  Monar,  Alice  had  ga- 
thered a  bunch  of  wild  violets  and  blue-bells,  and,  unloosing  the  band 
whicli  confined  her  wild  torrent  of  eddying  curls,  had  with  it  tied  up 
the  flowers  and  given  them,  with  a  light  laugh,  to  Tom.  And  holding 
that  little  token  in  my  hand,  I  sworo  I  would  fulfil  his  last  request. 

Gape-Town  had  long  been  an  improper  place  for  me.  I  could  not 
there  accomplish  what  I  wished  and  determined  to  do.  So  that  it  was  only 
in  accordance  with  a  provious  plan  that  I  found  myself  after  not  many 
months  in  England.  I  was  soon  at  Oxford.  I  went  up  and  down  the 
walks  which  my  friend  had  known ;  I  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
college  to  which  he  belonged  ;  I  walked  slowly  past  the  house  of  the 
Professor,  and  looked  curiously  up  at  the  windows.  I  made  some  cau- 
tions inquiries,  and  heard  that  Alice  was  —  dead ! 
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'  He  was  very  stem  to  the  poor  child  after  he  found  she  waa  taken 
mth  a  clever  young  student  at  the  hall  here/  said  my  informant,  ^peak- 
ing of  the  Professor. 

*  Oh  !  the  boy  was  driven  off,  and  I  never  heard  where  he  went,' 
was  the  reply  to  my  question  about  Sheckerly.     She  died  a  year  befoce. 

Only  one  thing  rexnained  for  me  to  do,  and  it  was  one  difficult  to 
accomplish ;  but  I  thought  of  my  friend's  words  and  determined  toper- 
form  it. 

Old  Camock  had  carried  the  keys^of Church  for  fifty  yean,  and 

was  a  trusty,  faithful  old  official.  My  duty  was  with  him.  Batitwas 
in  vain  that  I  besought,  flattered,  attempted  to  bribe,  promised,  myite- 
riously  threatened ;  the  old  man  was  not  moved.  '  No,  no,  my  young 
friend.  That  I  who  have  carried  the  keys  for  fifty  years,  diould  now 
open  a  tomb  to  a  wild  boy,  and  he  no  kith  or  kin  of  the  family :  No, 
no ;  and  do  n't  ask  it.'  I  saw  the  old  man  was  determined ;  and,  u  a 
last  hope,  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He 
remembered  Sheckerly ;  of  course  he  remembered  Alice ;  and  as  1  went 
on,  some  old,  long-foigotten,  long-untouched  chord,  far  down  in  the  old 
worn  and  time-beaten  heart  seemed  to  vibrate  to  a  note  which  peibips 
memory  recognized ;  and  as  I  concluded  by  telling  him  the  simple  ob- 
ject of  my  desire,  a  tear  stole  down  a  channel  of  his  wrinkled  face,  and 
he  said,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Yes,  my  lad,  I  '11  help  you.'  It  was 
night  when  old  Camock,  taking  a  huge  bunch  of  rusty  keys  and  a  lan- 
tern, and  giving  me  a  small  bar  of  iron,  directed  me  to  follow  him.  We 
entered  the  church  by  a  small  door  firom  the  rear,  when,  lighting  the 
candle  in  the  lantern,  we  went  through  the  long  aisles,  beneath  the 
tall  pillars,  behind  which  the  shadows  lurked  and  started  as  we  passed. 
The  altar  seemed  of  a  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  gilt  pipes  of  the  oigan, 
as  a  feeble  glimmer  reached  them  in  the  far-off  choir,  seemed  like  eyes 
watching  in  the  darkness.  Strange  forms  seemed  to  flit  among  the  arches 
as  we  moved,  and  I  should  have  trembled  if  my  old  guide  had  not  been 
so  obviously  oblivious  of  such  fancies.  But  he  had  often  been  warder 
at  the  gate  of  the  long  home  of  the  strong  and  brave,  the  young  and 
lovely ;  had  opened  the  portal,  had  shut  them  in.  Down  a  few  steps, 
and  we  stood  beside  the  wall,  with  its  row  of  low  doors.  Selecting  a 
key,  he  turned  back  the  rusty  bolt  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound.  Ap- 
plying the  bar  to  the  door,  he  drew  it  open,  crealong  on  its  corroded 
hinges,  and,  giving  me  the  lantern,  bade  me  enter.  The  air  was  damp, 
close,  and  earthy  :  it  was  the  breath  of  the  grave,  and  I  shook  as  I 
looked  around  me  upon  the  coffins  there.  It  was  easy  to  mark  the  order 
of  the  various  dwellers  in  that  room.  The  pall  waa  dropping  with 
decay  from  some  of  the  coffins,  and  others  were  rusty  and  Daided.  It 
was  the  last  comer  I  sought.  And  pausing  a  moment  beside  her  easily- 
distingubhed  coffin,  the  thought  of  the  sad  imfitness  of  such  a  place  for 
the  final  sleep  of  one  so  gentle  and  so  fair,  sunk  bitterly  to  my  heart. 
The  velvet  pall  was  still  fresh  and  lustrous,  as  it  hung  beside  it.  The 
dust  had  slightly  settled  on  its  top.  Upon  it,  above  her  breast,  I  laid— 
*t  was  but  a  little  thing  —  that  brown  curl,  bound  by  the  faded  ribbon 

I  had  done  the  best  I  could  to  fulfil  my  friend's  request.  uo.^. 
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LIVK       ON       THB       OCBAN. 

Semtdczntalibts  all  hare  a  notion, 

(Those  who  eet  their  ideas  seoond-b&nd,) 
That  a  life  on  the  limitless  ocean 

Is  *  inspiring/  *  exciting,*  and  '  grand :  * 
If  they  only  had  one  Cape-Horn  view 

Of  a  storm  and  a  nautical  scene, 
They  would  wish  the  deep  ocean-like  blue 

Were  changed  to  invisible  green. 

A  life  on  the  fathomless  deep 

Is  to  eat,  grow  searsick,  and  drink; 
Idke  old  Rip  Yak  Winkle  to  sleep, 

Too  indolent  even  to  think. 
When  a  dead-calm  prevails  on  the  ocean, 

I  storm  like  a  growling  old  grumbler, 
And  with  feet  in  perpetual  motion, 

Practise  all  the  strange  feats  of  a  '  tumbler.' 

One  night  in  a  terrible  roll, 

like  a  pan-cake  my  corpus  was  found; 
The  feeling  was  certainly  droll, 

The  rol^g  bad  rolled  me  up  round  I 
Of  my  ftiend  in  the  berth  over-hedd. 

The  physician  had  hardly  a  hope; 
He  was  taken  out  seemingly  dead, 

^CoOed  up  like  a  huge  coil  of  rope. 

When  from  horrible  night-mares  I  break, 

To  escape  the  '  blue  devils '  of  night, 
I  gase  on  the  veasel's  long  wake, 

That  is  flashing  with  spirits  of  white: 
I  watch  the  wild  serpentine  trail, 

Standing  in  the  dark  shrouds  hours  together. 
Or  sit  on  Sie  wet  weather-rail, 

And  rail  at  the  wind  and  the  weather. 


When  I  get  insupportably  blue, 

A  victim  to  diUl  melancholy, 
Having  nothing  but  nothing  to  do, 

From  the  'long-boat '  I  run  to  the  'jolly!  * 
When  insufferably  crabbed  and  cross, 

I  climb  to  the  main-top  croas-trees^ 
And  crossing  my  anns,  take  a  dose 

Of  grumbling  as  hard  aa  I  please. 

Of  each  coming  monotonous  day 

It  is  terrible  even  to  think ; 
Time  is  only  a  blank  on  life's  way. 

Months  into  oblivion  sink ; 
Bays  seem  to  be  weeks  as  they  fly, 

Lengthened  out  by.  some  magicsd  power ; 
But  months,  when  the  tune  has  passed  by, 

Are  compressed  into  one  listless  hour. 
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And  hence  I  am  right  in  the  main, 

In  calling  the  main  a  delusion, 
Though  it  certainly  was  with  much  pain 

I  was  forced  to  this  painfbl  conclusion. 
A  humbug  I  deem  the  blue  ocean, 

My  sentiments  plainly  to  tell, 
Eor  ever,  like  Yankees  in  motion. 

And  eternally  cutting  a  swell.  j.  s^ktr. 

Jforth^PaoiJto  Oetan. 


A      SUNDAY      IN       HAVANA. 


LXL A VD . 


Rays  of  eun-Bhine  fell  on  the  stone-floor  of  my  sleeping  chamber  in 
the  Hotel  de  Colon.  No  panes  of  glass  were  there  to  dun  their  biil- 
liance ;  they  broke  in  even  through  iron  bars  set  there  to  guard  the 
casement.  Domingo  had  that  moment  come  in  to  wake  me.  I  knew 
it  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  for  he  held  in  one  hand  a  cap  of 
cofiee,  and  in  the  other  a  plate  of  oranges ;  the  one  awoke,  the  odier 
refreshed  me.  He  brought  me  Cabanas  eegars,  with  t  light.  The 
mosquito-bars  thrown  aside,  leaning  my  head  on  my  hand,  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  lazily,  dreamily,  between  the  light-blue  clouds  of  segar- 
smoke,  across  the  harbor  at  the  Spanish  steamer  *  Fernanda  Catolica,' 
at  the  English  man-of-war  '  Boecawen,'  at  the  American  steamer  *  Isa- 
bel,' and  over  to  Regla  and  Casa  Blanca,  then  up  to  the  blue  eky,  and 

thought hallo  I  mass  to  be  performed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  here  1 

am  in  bed.  'Alerta!  '  which  is  a  Spanish  woid  sung  by  the  s^itinels 
over  there  in  the  Moro,  Cabanas,  and  other  places,  meaning,  *  Ton  can't 
catch  us  asleep ;  here  we  are,  wide  awake ! '  which  is  a  very  good 
thing. 

It  being  a  very  warm  February  day,  I  dressed  in  a  thin  linen  suit, 
lit  another  segar,  and  started  for  church.  Now  be  it  known  that  Don 
Juan,  the  lively  major-domo  of  the  Hotel  de  Colon,  had  informed  me 
the  night  before  that  a  military  mass  would  be  performed  in  the  morning 
at  the  church  of  San  Ignacio,  and  aB  I  had  an  intense  deaire  to  (2o  it,  I 
at  once  set  out  for  that  time-honored  pile.  Arrived  there,  I  found  a 
mass  —  of  people,  but  no  military.  WaA  told  to  go  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Some  body  ;  went  there  ;  found  her  in  dishabille^  the  caipenteis 
and  masons  having  been  tinkering  at  her  all  the  week ;  no  mass  there. 
Made  another  break,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  in  Santa  Clara's  holy 
aisles  stopped.  In  a  few  minutes  heard  a  iife  and  dram  come  marching 
down  the  lane  —  street  they  called  it,  or  cdtte  —  de  Luz.  Soon  the 
troops  came  marching  in,  the  band  of  music  filing  off  to  the  left-hand 
aisle,  the  soldiers  to  the  right.     Sijc  soldiers  with  drawn  st""  'rds  walked 
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op  the  elevated  platfonn,  on  which  stood  the  altar,  took  their  places, 
thiee  on  each  side  of  the  officiating  priest,  presented  swords,  and  stood 
there  —  emblems,  I  suppose,  of  state  upholding  church. 

The  military  band  played  ravissant,  as  a  pretty  French  lady  at  my 
elbow  said,  la  sober  truth,  Donizetti  ought  to  have  felt  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing his  airs  purified  in  such  a  way  as  they  were  that  morning.  How 
lovely,  to  bring  the  Borgia  out  firom  among  the  contaminations  of  the 
opera-house,  and  make  her,  by  contact  witii  the  church,  as  pure  as  she 
was  when  alive !  Yes,  the  music  nearly  undid  me ;  1  felt  loose,  just  as 
if  I  should  fall  to  pieces ;  and  then  the  mantillaed  senoras,  those  dark 
eyes  and  those  daric — skins !  for  there  were  many  negresses  there,  in 
all  the  adornments  of  rosaries  and  starched  robes.  Mass  being  over,  I 
lit  a  SQgar  and  returned  to  breakfast,  where  a  taUe  ePhbte,  at  half-past 
nine,,  awaited  me.  Here,  over  red  wine,  fried  eggs,  bananas,  plantains, 
partridges,  beef-steaks,  etc.,  etc.,  rolls  and  cofiee,  I  revolved  on  my  proceed- 
ings for  the  balance  of  the  day.  Rose  from  the  table,  lit  a  segar,  and  see- 
sawed in  a  rocking-chair  for  half-an-hour,  (who  is  the  patron-saint  of  rock- 
mg-chairs?  —  bless  him  or  her,)  then  lit  a  segar,  and  stroUed  along  the 
cdUe  de  Inquisidor,  on  my  way  to  the  cathednl.  Arrived  there,  enteied, 
sauntered  along  the  aisles,  admiring  every  thing,  till  a  little  boy  who 
was  arranging  some  altar-cloths  asked  me  '  if  my  mercy  was  not  in 
search  of  the  tablet  to  Cristoval  Colon  ? '  I  told  him  I  was.  Accord- 
ingly be  invited  me  to  enter  the  raised  platform  by  the  main  altar  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  and  on  the  lefl  wall  was  the  marble  stone,  on 
which  was  carved  the  head  and  bust  of  Christopher  Columbus :  four 
lines  of  poetry  underneath,  1  have  forgotten.  As  I  tumed  to  leave  the 
platform,  there  at  my  feet,  with  up-turned  faces,  knelt  two  Spanish 
ladies,  wrapt  in  prayer  and  —  black-lace  mantillas ;  they  were  kneeling 
on  a  rich  carpet,  brought  by  their  negro,  who,  gorgeous  in  embroidered 
livery,  knelt  a  short  distance  from  the  ninas.  As  I  silently  stole  from 
the  cburch,  I  tumed  to  catch  one  last  look  at  the  dark-robed,  dark-eyed 
younger  senora,  and  I  caught  her  eye  !  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be 
married  ;  it  removes  one  from  so  many  temptations.  Lit  another  segar, 
and  as  I  tumed  into  the  calie  de  Obispo,  saw  Jos6  in  his  volante,  wait- 
ing to  be  hired.  One  finger  raised  brought  him  and  his  vehicle  over. 
'  Plaza  de  ToroSy  said  I,  and  started  oC  Now,  the  Plaaa  de  Toros 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  freely  translate  bull-pit.  To  that  interesting 
spot  was  I  bound,  to  see  a  buU-iight.  Lit  a  segar,  and  meditated  over 
that  noble  Roman  who  slew  a  cow  with  his  fist,  and  was  called  glad- 
lie-ate-her. 

*  A  Dutch  lady  once  wrote  a  book,'  said  Neverrest,  '  and  she  described 
in  it  a  ride  she  took  in  a  vcla/nte  in  Havana,  remarking  that  she  felt 
whfle  in  it  as  if '  rocked  on  clouds.' '  I  felt  just  so,  only  when  1  got 
beyond  Monserrate,  it  seemed  as  if  thunder  and  lightning  were  mixed 
up  with  the  nebulous  matter.  Lit  another  segar,  and  arrived  at  the 
Plaza  de  Toros  ;  every  thing  wore  a  shut-up  look  to  it.  Asked  a  mjm 
at  the  door  when  the  Funcion  de  Toros  came  ofHI  He  said  it  had 
been  postponed  till  the  next  day.  Determined  not  to  be  outdone,  and 
knowing  there  were  no  more  churches  open,  I  shouted  to  the  volante, 
driver,  *  Vallo  de  Gallos  ! '  and  the  little  shuffle-trotting  horic,  with  his 
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tail  plaited  and  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  hig  mane  cut  off  short  and 
standing  up  like  the  raff  to  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon's  shirt,  set  off  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  while  Jo86,  having  lit  a  segax,  settled  himself  in 
sad^e,  and  on  rolled  the  volantej  tip  and  sifiering  along  as  com&rtable 
as  Punch.     The  Vailo  de  CkUloSt  in  the  vernacular,  means  a  cock-pit, 
and  ten  minutes'  riding  brought  me  to  the  door  or  entrance  to  what 
seemed  a  little,  old,  narrow,  neglected  summer-garden,  with  a  board 
fence,  to  protect  it  fh>m  the  weaSier.     Two  reales  fuertes  gave  me  the 
freedom  of  the  cock-pit,  and  in  I  went,  walked  a  few  steps,  and  saw  a 
round  building  made  of  boards,  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  roof  to  it. . 
One  tier  of  seats  rose  above  another,  while  over  all,  reached  by  two 
flights  of  steps,  one  each  side  of  the  main  entrance,  a  gallery  with 
railing,  over  which  you  could  lean  and  look  down  into  the  cock-pit. 
Before  I  clambered  into  a  seat,  I '  took  a  look,'  but  saw  nothing  save  a 
thick  forest  of  legs — not  black,  but  white  —  linen  pantaloons  being 
the  order  of  the  day.    Determined  to  see  the  heads  of  the  people, 
scrambled  up  between  a  lot  of  legs,  Ht  a  segar,  and  the  next  minute 
was  '  stunned  1 '     Now,  I  do  n't  possess  any  great  powers  of  translation, 
so  I  '11  only  try  to  render  the  Spanish  into  English.     Suppose,  for  an 
instant,  about  four  hundred  men,  including  a  sprinkling  of  boys,  work- 
ing both  arms,  aB  if  they  were  exercising  a  fire-engine,  shouting  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *  Go  it.  Top-knot !    Humh  for 
Blanco  I    Four  to  one  on  Blanco !    IHt  him  again,  old  fellow !    Well 
struck!    Three  ounces  on  Blanco!     Now  he's  got  him!    Down 
again!     Viva  Blanco,  vi4-vaf      Caramba,  Top-knot  I      Vivaf — 
while  all  the  time  the  two  cocks,  game  to  the  back-bone,  are  pitching 
into  each  other,  and  rendering  themselves  mutually  unfit  for  any  more 
fights.     But  a  decisive  blow  &om  Blanco  upsets  Top-knot.     Time  was 
called  ;  he  could  n't  come  up,  spite  of  the  aguardiente  blown  into  his 
woundiB.     The  bell  rang ;  the  betters  came  down  into  the  pit  to  settle 
up  ;  and  I,  scrambling  down,  walked  over  to  the  adjoining  pit,  a  smaller 
out-door  building,  where  another  fight  was  coming  off,  to  the  great 
delight  and  intense  satisfaction  of  a  smaller  audience.    Saw  it  out ; 
and  then  lighting  a  segar,  returned  to  the  large  pit,  where  a  vary 
interesting  battle  had  just  commenced  :  it  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
the  agony  of  suspense  was  piled  up  immensely  before  the  victor  was 
proclaimed.    Lit  another  segar,  and  having  discovered  among  the 
crowd  of  jipi-japa  hats  a  wide-awake  felt  tile,  knew  there  was  one*of 
hs  Yankees  there,  and  turning  over,  found  Neverrest  of  Boston,  lookiii^ 
as  if  he  scented  afar  off  the  church-bells  of  New-England  ;  we  spoke 
of  dinner,  and  at  once  left  the  cock-pit  for  the  hotel.    Arrived  there, 
performed  a  toilette,  and  at  three  o'clock  sat  down  to  dinner.     It  heing 
over,  walked  out  to  the  sola,  took  a  cup  of  cofiee,  lit  a  segar,  and  -vras 
at  peace.     There  I  staid  till  my  watch  warned  me  that  it  was  half- 
past  four.     The  grand  parade  came  off  at  four  o'clock!     Took  a 
volante  to  drive  to  Campo  Marte,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at  the 
Paseo  de  tsabdla  Segunda,    Found  out  that  the  troops  would  pass 
the  Tacon  Theatre,  lit  a  segar,  and  so  went  up  stairs  to  the  biUiard- 
room,  in  the  second  story,  front  of  the  theatre,  and  got  a  good  place  at 
one  of  the  windows.     In  a  few  minutes,  a  military  band,  playing  a 
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marcli  from  '  La  Filledu  Regiment ^^  c&me  by ;  then  Boldien,  iniiuitiy, 
dressed  in  dark-blue  field  imiform,  marching  quick  step.  One  company 
after  another  passed,  more  music,  then  a  sprinkling  of  cavalry,  then  a 
company  of  '  nigger*  soldieni ;  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  number  of 
mules,  each  one  with  a  cannon,  wheels  and  all,  on  their  backs.  "What 
an  idea! — mule-guns!  There  were  about  four  thousand  soldiers  on 
parade.  After  they  had  passed,  I '  assisted '  at  a  little  fight  in  a  neigh- 
boring cafe,  then  lighting  another  segar,  took  a  vclante,  and  was  rolled 
aod  rocked  along  the  Paseo^  boking  at  the  beautiful  boimetless  senoras, 
as  they  drove  by  in  quitrines,  with  one  or  two  horses,  resplendent  with 
silver  buckles,  and  a  negro  postilion,  gorgeous  in  embroidery,  top-boots, 
and  ditto  same  as  horses,  silver  buckles.  The  nifiita  or  prettiest  aenora 
occupies  a  seat  in  advance  of  the  other  two  ladies,  and  thus  these 
brunette  triads  roll  by,  settling  on  you  starry  glances  {Bxed  stars !)  Got 
up  an  iimocent  flirtation,  lit  a  segar,  and  drove  to  the  Tacon  Theatre, 
to  see  Beneventano  in  '  Dan  Giovanni,^  or  as  the  play-bills  read,  'Don 
Juan  Tenorio.^  Magnificent  building  inside  ;  kept  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean  ;  has  five  tiers  of  boxes  ;  the  front  of  each  tier,  to  a  height  of 
about  three  feet,  having  an  open-work  iron-railing,  allows  a  view  of  the 
audience,  the  ladies'  slmis,  and  occasionally  a  little  Cinderella  slipper 
peeps  out.  The  parquette  very  large,  and  seats  convenient  of  access, 
with  aims  and  stofied-leather  cushions.  I  had  a  seat  in  it,  with  ticket 
marked, '  Y.  146,'  Y  standing  for  Yzquierda,  left  hand ;  and  there  I 
sat  over  the  left,  and  gazed  my  fill  at  the  splendid  forms  and  swinmiing 
eyes  of  the  Halmneras,  occasionally  looking  up  at  the  gaUineria,  filled 
with  female  afiections,  and  thinking  how  dmerent  it  was  firom  the 
Vallo  de  GaUos  !  Neverrest  said  the  stage-curtain  was  a  splendid 
work  of  art,  and  that  the  scene  on  it  represented  Columbus  at  the  battle 
of  Palo  Alto !  The  Captain-General,  Concha's  box,  was  in  the  first 
tier,  at  the  extreme  right,  and  there  he  sat  with  Madame.  I  liked  his 
face ;  that  of  the  Senora  Concha  was  attractive,  firom  its  very  sadness. 
But  the  curtain  rises.  Stefianone,  Salvi,  Beneventano  !  — how  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  again  these  old  familiar  faces.  <  Don  Giovanni '  is  well 
produced ;  a  full  orchestra ;  complete  chorus ;  and  then  is  n't  Beneven- 
tano lordly  when  he  extends  the  invitation  to  supper  ? 

But  all  things  must  end.  The  opera  is  over.  Neverrest  sifggests 
our  attending  a  masked-ball  at '  Sebastopol '  —  a  very  ball-giving  name, 
is  n't  it  ?     I  light  a  segar.    One  must  finish  the  day 

Toward  day-light,  under  the  sofl  light  of  fading  stars,  and  under  the 
]otty  palms,  and  by  the  fountain  on  tike  Faseo,  I  light  another  s^^ar. 
The  cool  air  carries  off  all  the  heated,  perfumed  air  of  the  ball-room  ; 
and  —  Sunday  is  going — gone !     Adios  ! 

nwcOMO,  Fdfrwtry  \\  185d. 


HERE      AND      H«RBAFTBR. 


Tim  flics  apnee ! — io  ecaaelew  noe, 
Man  borne*  to  tbe  tomb : 

In  bliss  or  woe  ere  long  to  know 
His  eTerlasting  doom. 

VOL.   XLV.  26 


Tben  let  thy  heart,  whoever  thon  ait, 

To  Wiadom'fe  toIca  IncUnei 
Um  well  this  boor,  while  hi  thj  pomr — 

Tbe  next  maj  not  be  thbae. 
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MY  DAUGHTER 


ar      THOMAS      MAOKSI.l>AH. 


Pale  and  silent  Habriet  liea  I 
Folded  hands  and  veiled  eyes  — 
Passed  from  me  up  to  the  skies. 

My  daughter —  0  my  daughter! 


If  an  angel  hither  came, 
Dwelling  in  a  mortal  frame, 
Thine  the  blessed  spirit's  name, 

My  daughter —  0  my  daughter  I 


Scarce  a  score  of  years  had  run, 
In  number  lacking  only  one ; 
Time  with  her  so  early  done ! 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  I 

Firstling  of  our  household  band^ 
To  appear  in  Glory's  land, 
Still  I  clasp  her  wasted  hand. 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  f 

'Mid  the  many  cares  of  day, 
Pressing  through  them  as  I  may. 
She  goes  with  mo  all  the  way  — 
My  daughter  —  O  my  daughter  \ 


Smiling  from  the  glory-cloud, 
Clad  in  light  instead  of  shroud, 
I  behold  her  in  the  crowd. 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter ! 

Wakeful  on  my  bed  at  night, 
She  is  present  to  my  sight, 
In  her  look  of  love  and  light, 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter ! 

If 't  were  fitting  she  should  go, 
Should  I  weakly  answer,  '  No  1 ' 
Though  it  were  a  bitter  woe  ? 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  I 

'  Let  Tht  will  be  done  I '  I  say, 
In  my  sorrowful  dismay ; 
This  the  daily  prayer  I  pray  — 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter ! 
PMlade/phta,  Feb.  14, 1S55. 
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Tn  WoNDBsruL  Adybntubes  of  Captain  Prisst:  a  Tale  of  bat  few  Incidents  and  no 
Plot  in  Particular:  With  Other  Legends.  By  the  Author  of  'A  Stray  Yankee  in 
Texas.'    In  one  rolume :  pp.  258.    New- York :  J.  S.  Redfikld. 

TflZRE  is  Ik  plentiful  supply  of  lively  description  of  nature  and  character 
in  this  litde  book ;  a  good  deal  of  bustling  and  dircrsified  adventure  ;  and 
not  a  little  humor.  We  will  state  its  faults  (or  what  are  its  faults  to  our 
conception)  first,  and  then  all  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing.  The  author 
sometimes  '  crowds  his  compositions/  as  the  artistes  phrase  is,  too  full  of 
objects  and  events,  among  which  not  a  few  are  too  trivial  for  introduction ; 
while  his  propensity  for  punning  leads  him  into  word-hunting,  which  in 
three  or  four  instances  diverts  the  reader's  interest  from  a  graphic  scene  or* 
incident  ^  then  and  there '  being  portrayed.  Let  us  cite  two  examples.  In  a 
'  bit '  of  capital  description,  this  s^ing  of  puns  is  '  lugged  in  by  ear  and 
horn  * :  '  When  Habkv  spoke  of  vast  quantities  of  *  hluhber,^  the  old  man 
imagined  that  if  the  whale  was  really  guilty  of  any  such  effeminacy,  he 
must  be  a  Prince  of  WaiU  indeed.  The  '  ipouts  *  he  deemed  only  some  of 
Harry's  *  blowing;^  the  ^ tea-lion^  passed  with  bun  for  a  tall  8pecimen^>f 
9^'lying  ;  and  the  '  ieaW*  sealed  the  young  sai]#r's  fate.'  So  also  the  pun 
upon  the  word '  opportunity,'  as  parsed  by  the  *  pretty  girl  of  fifteen ; '  it  is 
not  only  not  new,  but  a  pleasant  narrative  is  interrupted  to  admit  it  out  of  its 
place.  But  let  all  this  pass:  the  book  has  merits  enough  to  outweigh  a 
score  of  such  blemishes.  Read  the  annexed  '  argument '  why  *  Long-Island  * 
rejoices  in  a  very  appropriate  designation : 


'  Lkngth  is  its  internal  peculiaritir,  as  well  as  external  characteristic ;  ereiT  thing  in 
A  is  lon{;;  the  men  eat  long,  drink  lone,  and  sleep  lon^;  the  stages,  before  the  innoya- 
tioos  of  the  rail-road,  were  unireraally  known  as  Long-Island  rope-walks,  and  performed 
long  journeys  with  long-winded  horses,  terminating  (not  journeys,  but  horses)  in  long 


taiU.  They  carried  longf  lists  of  long-legsed  passene^ers,  generally  from  twenty-  to 
thirty  — not  in  age,  but  m  number  —  who  longed  to  be  at  their  journey's  end  long 
before  they  arrived  there. 

'  The  news  of  the  day  is  a  long  time  indeed  in  trayelling  down  upon  Long-Island. 
'  A  fjvii  fire  in  New- York,  and  a  great  loss  of  life,'  as  the  news-boy  hath  it ;  a  steam- 
boat disaster  or  rail-road  collision,  and  no  bod;r  to  blame  ;  the  elopement  of  Mrs.  So- 
ASTD-^o  with  her  husband's  dear  friend,  or  of  Miss  What  's-ueb-xamb  with  her  father's 
footmao ;  the  demise  of  Smith  Brown,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and  wealthy  butcher,  or  the 
birth  of  another  Victorian  juyenile,  under  the  conjoined  auspices  of  Locock  and 
Lilly,  and  other  equally  important  and  pleasing  items,  are  tclcg^raphcd  to  New-Orleans 
and  St  Lonifi,  and  forwarded  by  express  halfway  to  Mexico  or  Santa  Fe  del  Norte, 
long  ere  the  people  of  sleepy  Long-Island  mb  their  eyes,  until  a  state  of  semi-wakeful- 
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BOSS  being  attaiDed,  they  slowly  open  and  prick  up  their  ears  to  drink  in  tiie— to 
them  —  fresh  intelligence. 

'  If  the  Long-Islanders  hare  any  prominent  and  peculiar  idiosyncrftsy,  it  is  the  salti- 
ness of  their  habits ;  nor  is  it  singular  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Breathing  from 
earliest  infancy  an  air  ftnpregnated  with  saline  exhalations,  they  naturally  turn  tbdr 
attention  to  the  ocean  and  its  products.  It  is  said,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it, 
that  the  protruding  neck  of  a  soft-shelled  clam  is  as  efficient  an  agent  in  qoietiog  the 
yells  of  an  infantile  and  refractory  Long-Islander,  as  ever  was  the  bit  of  ng  cramiDed 
with  brown  sugar,  with  which  orclinary  nurses  are  wont  to  fill  the  mouths  and  still  the 
troubled  bosoms  of  more  inland  urchms,  when  the  results  of  a  slap  on  the  sly  may 
have  compelled  the  attendanta  to  stop  the  repeated  squalls,  and  perchance  lie  too,  u  to 
the  cause  of  them. 

'  The  Long-Islander,  therefore,  from  the  first,  takes  to  the  water  as  naturally  as  a 
spaniel ;  he  digs  long  clams  with  long-handled  hoes,  fishes  up  oysters  with  lone-handled 
lakes,  shoots  ducks  at  long  distances  with  preposterously  long  guns;  cuts  Joo^  salt 
grass  for  his  long-tailed  horses  and  long-eared  mules;  catches  nsh  to  manure  hif  fields 
with  long  seines ;  perchance  ships  for  a  voyage,  but  it  is  always  a  long  one,  after 
whales ;  and  after  a  long  life,  is  carried  to  his  long  home  in  a  long  two^iorse  wagon, 
followed  by  a  long  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors.' 

'  Captain  Job  '  is  '  a  character ; '  but  we  shalllet  the  'Stray  Yankee  'depict 
him ;  simply  premising  that  he  is,  at  this  time,  a  kind  of  two-legged  'long- 
Island  Express,'  (as  if  any  thing  could  be  termed  an  '^exprew  *  in  that  'slow* 
but  pleasant  region!)  who  has  all  sorts  of  jobs,  and  errands  ib  do  in  the 
metropolis,  and  whose  system  of  keeping  accounts,  it  seems,  is  the  Mnmo- 
technic^  by  *  double  entry : ' 

'  Captain  Job  was  what  is  Tulgarly  known  as  a  '  pig-headed  man ; '  nay,  he  wu  not 
only  pig-headed,  but  exceedingly  passionate.  The  original  Job  was  all  over  boils,  bat 
our  specimen  boils  all  over  —  with  ra^  — at  least  twenty-four  times  in  every  tirenty- 
four  nours.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  with  propriety  that  his  education  had  been 
lieglected,  for  he  had  received,  none  to  neglect.  He  could  neither  read  nor  could  he 
wnte;  and  what  would  have  been  very  singular  in  any  other  less  singular  being,  be 
was  singularly  proud  of  the  want  of  knowledge,  usuaUy  deemed  of  such  impoitaooe. 
Job  considered  it  as  proof  of  his  ezceedinff  cleverness  that  ho  had  got  on  so  well  in  the 
world,  despite  his  deficiencies.  As  he  had  many  commissions  to  perform  in  the  city, 
and  also  sold  there,  for  account  of  whom  it  mieut  concern,  vast  quantities  of  poultry 
and  country  meats,  mountains  of  oysters  and  ciams,  and  great  loads  of  hay  ana  grain, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  keep  some  account  of  his  various  traosactions ;  and 
accordingly  he  employed  a  system  or  hieroglyphics  peculiariy  his  own,  which,  however, 
wod[d  have  puzzled  Ghaupollion  himself;  Dollars  he  designated  by  a  large  cipher, 
shillings  by  smaller  ones,  and  the  copper  medallions  of  the  GUmdess  of  Libbktt  figured 
only  as  so  many  marks.         .     ^ 

'His  customers  were  represenfed  by  some  leading  charactensiic,  mental,  physical, or 
professional.  A  saw  stood  for  his  friend  the  carpenter,  a  most  emphatic  nose  for  ooe 
of  his  customers  —  a  second  Kaso  —  and  somethinff  like  a  clenched  fist  was  supposed 
to  represent  a  particularly  pugnacious  individual  who  dealt  in  clams. 

*  Tne  articles  that  he  bought  or  sold  were  entered  In  a  like  manner,  and  when  Hart 
was  at  home  to  take  down  his  rude  accounts  in  a  more  every-day  manner,  while  they 
were  yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  all  went  well  enough ;  but  if  she  happened  to  be  absent  on 
his  return,  and  the  transactions  of  another  voyage  had  driven  those  of  the  previous  out 
of  his  head,  sometimes  ludicrous  blunders  would  occur.  A  man  was  once  char8;ed  b^ 
him  for  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of  hoes  and  a  rake,  which  he  stoutly  denied,  aDof  Jobs 
litigious  spirit  would  have  soon  involved  the  affair  in  the  entanglements  of  the  law,  if 
the  creditor's  wife  had  not  suggested  that  she  had  received  two  pipes  and  a  long  comb 
about  the  time,  and  that  these  might  possibly  be  the  articles  charged.  So  it  proved  to 
be,  and  Job,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  forced  to  submit.' 

*  They  do  say,'  but  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  state,  that  at  one 
time,  on  a  certain  rail-road  hereabout,  there  was  a  regular  company,  wliich 
made  astoimding  dividends,  whose  business  it  was  to  recover  from  the  rail- 
road corporation  the  value  ('  with  costs ')  of  all  the  cows  which,  having  sur- 
vived their  lacteal  usefulness,  could  be  driven  upon  the  rails  when  a  tnun 
was  about  to  pass.  A  later  law,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  profits  of  this 
'  regular  business : '  and  thereafter  it  was  astonishing  how  few  cattle  were 
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run  over  by  the  locoqiotiTes  t    Here  -is  a  Long-Island  case,  quite  apropa 
to  the  present  state  of  things : 

'Thx  ODlj«gn  of  Titalitj  that  has  been  exhibited  for  jem  was  elicited  hf  the 
attempt  to  wake  them  up  with  a  rail-road.  The/  were  as  spiteful  about  it  as  a  mao 
woola  be  if  driven  from  his  bed  before  his  nap  U  half-finished.  They  tore  up  the 
track,  placed  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  the  cars,  and  what  serious  mischief  thej 
might  nare  done  is  jet  unknown,  had  not  the  unusual  fatigue  of  thinking  and  acting 
so  orerpowered  them  that  they  all  fell  to  alsep  again,  quite  as  suddenly  as  they  were 
awakened. 

'  The  south-siders,  probably  owinff  to  their  accustomed  clam-diet,  were  particularly 
clamorous,  while  the  north-siders,  who  were  brought  up  upon  oysters,  in  imitation  of 
that  prudent  Tariety  of  the  molluscao  family,  kept  rerr  close  indeed.  The  eaat^nden 
being  extensively  engaged  in  the  oil-trade,  talked  louoiy  of  giving  the  company  gener- 
ally ^a  whaling ; '  the  Ishermen  acted  as  if  in-sane  themselves ;  and.  in  short,  never 
was  there  so  much  railing  about  a  road. 

'Some  say  that  a  natural  dislike  to  disturb  the  sleepers  alone  saved  the  track  from 
utter  destruction ;  others  attribute  its  present  existence  to  the  fear  of  a  certain  shrewd 
president,  who  out-generaled  them  at  every  turn.  My  opinion,  however,  ik,  that  if  thcr 
could  have  kept  their  eyes  open  lonff  enough,  their  own  bulls^  and  those  of  Wall-stree^ 
would  have  suffered  less  t|Mn  they  nave. 

'  The  presideBt  that  I  \J^e  just  mentioned  was,  as  I  once  heard  an  Islander  remark, 
*  considerably  ahead  of  their  time ; '  and  an  instance  of  his  management  is  worth  record- 
ing. When  Mr.  Blakk  assumed  the  presidential  control,  it  was  in  a  dark  day  indeed. 
Acres  of  woodland,  fields  of  gnin,  houses  and  bams  had  been  consumed  by  the  loco- 
motive sparks,  and  cattle  without  number  destroyed  upon  the  track.  Demands  sgainit 
the  company  and  impending  law-suits  were  more  numerous  than  ac^eeable. 

*  One  aay,  a  fiinner  made  nis  appearance  at  Mr.  Blank's  ofiSoe.  He  was  the  champion 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  had  come  down  to  enforce  payment  for  a  valuable  pair  of 
oxen,  suddenly  converted  into  jerked  beef  by  the  iron-norse.  Our  farmer  entciVd  the 
office  as  bold  as  a  lion :  • 

' '  I  want  pay  for  my  cattle  you  killed  last  Saturday,'  said  he. 

' '  Tour  cattle  I '  inquired  Mr.  Blakk  :  *  were  those  your  cattle  that  were  killed  f ' 

"Mighty  apt  to  be,'  returned  the  farmer,  'and  I  wtmt  two  hundred  dollars  for 


'  And  J,*  said  Mr.  Blakk,  '  want  mot  Toa  must  make  an  affidarit  of  the  partica- 
lars,  and  then  we  will  come  to  a  settlement' 

*  Bight  willingly  did  the  fiuiner  assent,  but  when  the  instrument  was  properly  drawn 
op,  ai^ned,  and  authenticated,  Mr.  BlahK  turned  to  him  with : 

*  *lu>w,  Sir,  /want  two  hundred  dollars  from  you.' 

*  *  From  me  t '  exclaimed  the  amazed  rustic 

* '  Tes,  Sir,  from  yw^  reiterated  the  president  '  Here  I  have  proof,  under  your  own 
hand,  that  your  cattle  were,  contrary  to  law,  upon  the  track,  and  thereby  our  engine 
wms  damaged  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Are  you  prepared  to  settle  the 
affair  amioibly,  or  must  I  proceed  legally  f ' 

'  The  frrmer  spake  no  word,  but  rushed  open-mouthed  from  the  office,  sought  his 
wagon,  and  upon  reaching  his  home,  advised  his  friends  generally  to  pocket  their 
grievances,  or  worse  would  come  of  it  From  that  day  few  demands  were  made  upon 
the  road.' 

Ifnch  as  we  should  haye  extracted,  had  we  received  the  work  at  an  earlier 
period,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  with  the  reader,  confident  that  the  passages 
we  have  quoted  will  indicate  its  attractive  character.  One  thing  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  author,  and  that  is,  that  in  a  simple  narrative,  or 
simple  description,  the  employment  of  simple  terms  is  in  decidedly  the  best 
taste,  'simply'  because  it  is  natural  A  dog's  drooping  tail  may  be  a 
*  depressed  termination,'  but  it  is  only  a  drooping  dog's  tail,  *  after  all 's  said 
and  done.'  *You  may  call  a  water-proof  hat,'  says  Ykllowplush,  the 
immortal  *  Jekms,'  in  his  letter  to  a  modem  English  dramatist,  of  the  orna- 
mental school,  a  *  swart  sombrero,'  a  *  glossy  four-and-nine,  to  storm  imper- 
meable,' and  all  that ;  but  as  it  if  a  hat,  would  n't  it  p'r'aps  be  as  well  to  call 
it  a  hat?*  But  enough.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  will  achieve  the 
popularity  which  we  predict  for  it. 
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A  Third  Gallery  of  PoBTRAm.    Bj  Gborgi  Gilfillan.    In  onefolume:  pp.  46$. 
New- York :  Shsldok,  Lamport  and  Blakbhan  . 

Our  readers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  will  remember  the  opinion  w«  ex- 
pressed of  the  intellectual  'gifts*  of  the  pretentious  author  of  the  Tolume 
befoire  us,  in  a  review  of  his  *  Bards  of  the  Biblb.'  How  it  has  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  publish  more  than  ons  book,  passes  our  comprehension ;  bat 
he  has  kept  on  writing,  and  in  the  Old  way ;  a  style  of  the  utmost  pomposi- 
ty —  inflated,  inelegant,  often  ungrammatical,  and  always  intolerable.  We 
regard  Gilfillan  as  a  literary  hack  of  the  very  sorriest  description.  He 
has  not  a  particle  of  genius,  and  even  his  talent  is  entirely  mechanical  He 
makes  books  as  a  shoe-maker  makes  a  shoe.  AU  he  wants  is  *  the  stuff,^  ud 
precious  poor  stuff  it  is,  generally,  at  the  best  Yet,  to  judge  from  his  pre- 
faces, one  can  see  that  he  fancies  Scotland  has  nR  produced  such  another 
'genius*  for  many  a  long  year;  and  thank  Patience,  she  has  n't,  to  our 
knowledge.  We  quite  agree  with  a  good  contemporary  critic,  who  says: 
'The  Dumfries  parson  always  records  his  opinion  of  the  last  topic  he  hu 
considered,  like  the  school-boy  who  stuffs  his  thesis  with  quotations  from 
his  latest  class-book:  He  sees  fit  to  change  his  yiews  pretty  often :  what  he 
approves  as  good  or  wonderful  in  a  man  of  genius  to-day,  appears  like  an 
ugly  black  spot  to  him  on  the  morrow.  In  fiict,  in  the  course  of  his  litenrr 
career  he  has  changed  his  views  on  so  many  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  bo 
many  illustrious  individuals,  that  his  verdict  on  any  subject  is  not  worth 
having.  Yet;  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  Gilfillan.  It  is  good  not 
to  despise  Uttle  things.  The  fly,  in  the  fable,  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
sculptor's  master-piece,  and  why  should  not  Mr.  Gilfillan  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  Coleridge,  Bdrke,  Macaulat,  Thackeray,  Pob,  Emerson,  Cak- 
LTLE,  BuNTAN,  MiRABEAU,  and  Shakspbare  ?  Mr.  Gilfillan,  it  is  true,  con- 
demns some  of  these  great  men;  thinks  small  beer  of  Macaulat,  for 
example,  and  calls 'Poe  a  'Yankee  Yahoo ; '  but  then,  remember  that  the  fly 
condemned  the  great  sculptor's  work,  and  thought  small  beer  of  the  sculp- 
tor. Again  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  Gilfillan.  There  is 
no  book  so  foolish,  observes  Garlyle,  but  that  a  still  more  foolish  reader 
can  be  found  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it'    The  Daily  Titnei  adds: 

'An  article  in  this  'Third  Gallery/  which  would  have  attracted  conaiderahle  atten- 
tion from  American  readers,  if  it  had  been  written  by  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Ga- 
FiLLAN,  is  a  review  of  Edgab  A.  Foe.  A  more  infamous  thing  has  seldom  beeo  written. 
We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  Pok  was  a  bad  man ;  but  his  Scotch  accuser  delibe- 
rately tells  us  that  he  was  an  incarnate  fiend ;  '  a  combination/  to  use  the  critic's  own 
words,  '  of  the  fiend,  the  brute,  and  the  genius ;  one  of  the  Gadarene  swine,  filled  trith 
a  devil ; '  '  a  heartless  scoundrel ; '  '  a  cool,  calculating  blackguard/  who  had  '  abso- 
lutely no  virtue  or  good  quality.*  *  He  had  Satan  substituted  for  soul.'  *  He  died  bs 
he  had  lived,  a  raving,  cursing,  self-condemned,  conscious  cross  between  the  fiend  and 
the  {i^entus ;  believing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  loving  nothing,  fearing  nothing;  him- 
self  his  own  god  and  his  own  devil ;  a  solitary  wretch  who  had  cut  oflf  ever/  bridge 
that  had  connected  him  with  the  earth  around  and  the  heavens  above ; '  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  article.    We  repeat,  that  if  this  precious  pieoe  of  Billingsgate  had 
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been  written  bj  any  other  man  than  the  Rer.  Mr.  Gilfillax,  it  would  hare  been  a 
proper  sabject  for  rejoinder.  In  point  of  style,  thU  Toluroe  is  a  slight  improvement  on 
the  writer's  prerioas  works.  The  tinsel  is  a  little  less  evident,  though  there  is  enough 
of  it  left  to  disgust  any  man  of  the  least  pretension  to  correct  taste.  Gerald  Masskt, 
.for  inatance,  is  'a  giant  under  Etna; '  he  writes  with  'a  red-hot-poker-pen; '  he  has 
undergone  '  ages  of  experience ; '  his  earnestness  '  bums  in  fierce,  exaggerated,  vol- 
canic  furms ; '  he  is  '  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  genius  of  Poetry.'  Disraku  has  *  a 
great,  glittering  star  suspended  in  the  sky  of  his  soul.'  Hundreds  of  instances  as  bad 
or  worse  than  these  might  be  quoted,  but  we  find  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  that  remark 
on  Emcbsox  in  the  Second  GalUry,  that  he  *  had  left  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  swing  to- 
and-fro  upon  the  rainbow  of  eternity ! '  Our  readers  will  gather  from  these  remarks 
that  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Gilfillax^s  literary  and  critical  abilities.  We 
do  not.  We  ifgard  him  as  vain  and  superficial  to  an  extreme.  He  is  a  literary 
mountebank:  his  student-cloak  is  only  a  ragged  harlequin-jacket,  trimmed  with  span- 
gles. In  point  of  style,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  vicious  of  any  living  writer :  his  criti- 
cism is  of  the  most  common-place  kind,  as  far  as  discrimination  and  justice  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  his  arrogance  is  only  equalled  by  his  absurdity.' 

To  all  which  we  say,  *  Amen  I '  This  opinion  is  held,  too,  we  perceire,  hy 
the  best  literary  authorities  in  England,  whom  the  conceited  author  de- 
nounces in  his  preface  as  enemies  in  '  cliques  and  coteries.*  But  we  are 
wasting  time  and  space  on  a  very  indifferent  subject. 


Success  ix  Life  :  The  Artist.    6v  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tcthill.    In  one  volume :  pp.  177. 
Kew-Tork :  James  C.  Derby.    Cincinnati :  Hexrt  W.  Derby. 

This  little  volume,  we  take  it,  will  be  much  sought  after  by  artists.  Its 
object  is  to  inculcate  lessons  by  which  they  may  profit,  and  by  which,  more- 
OTer,  if  properly  conned,  they  will  profit  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
architect,  and  the  engraver  are  the  'artists '  who  are  shown  in  this  book  as 
beacon-lights,  both  to  encourage  and  to  warn  the  young  who  have  received 
the  gift  of  genius.  *The  language  of  Art/  says  the  author,  'is  universal. 
The  memorials  of  genius  are  the  rich  heritage  of  every  age  and  of  every 
clime.  The  magic  fountain  from  which  the  gifted  have  ever  imbibed  inspira- 
tion is  not  exhausted.  Nature  is  still  the  same  bountiful  mother,  and  the 
soul  of  man  still  strives  for  a  closer  alliance  with  its  divine  Creator.  Our 
country  is  ripe  for  art  Our  painters  are  already  a  goodly  company.  The 
materials  with  which  the  sculptor  and  architect  are  to  gain  imperishable  re- 
nown are  scattered  with  luxurious  profusion  over  our  wide  land,  and  our 
artists  have  made  the  stone  speak,  and  are  imperishable  in  marble*  We 
have  the  heads,  *  The  Childhood,*  and  *  The  Youth  *  of  the  artist ;  of  *  warn- 
ings,* '  encouragements ;  *  of '  science,*  ^general  knowledge,* '  history,*  *  study 
of  the  best  models,*  '  sti^dy  of  nature,*  etc ;  together  with  remarks  on  'poe- 
try,* '  portrait-painting,*  '  manhood  and  domestic  life  of  the  artist,*  reasons 
for  becoming  one,  and  for  having  '  high  aims*  in  art  Sketches  of  the  his- 
tories and  early  struggles  of  many  American  and  European  painters  and 
sculptors  are  giveh ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  interest  and  instruction  in 
a  condensed  and  readable  form.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious  style, 
and  is  well  presented  in  its  externals  of  paper  and  print. 


EDITOR'S.    T  A.B  LE 


Missions  and  Missionabibs  :  'Bobboboola  Gha.' — In  copying,  in  a  lite 
number  of  the  Knickebbockbb,  the  lines  from  the  ^Albany  AUtu^  d&ily  jour- 
nal, entitled  ^Borrohoola  Oha^  we  had  no  intention  of  condemniDg  missions. 
We  never  attended  a  church  in  our  life  where  a  missionary  collection  wts 
taken  up,  without  contributing  our  mite  to  aid  the  cause.  The  lines  in 
question  we  supposed  to  embody,  as/a<;to,'what  the  writer  described,  and 
as  such  to  justify  the  remark  with  which  we  accompanied  them:  namelj: 
*  That '  charity  which  begins  at  home'  will  suggest  to  the  heedful  reader,  in 
such  seasons  of  destitution  as  these  upon  which  we  have  &llen,  tiist  oar 
own  poor,  whom  we  *haye  with  us  alway,.'  should  not  be  forgotten,  while 
we  also  remember  the  '  ends  of  the  earth.'  -The  reyerend  friend  who  ad- 
dresses us  the  following  has  himself  a  'hand  open  as  the  day  to  melting  cbir 
rity,'  and  practises  what  he  preaches :  doing  good  for  the  tal«  of  doing, 
and  not  merely  to  win  the  applause  of  men : 

*My  Deak  Knickerbocker:  I  confess  myself  surpriaed  and  grieved  that  yoa  • 
should  repeat  the  stale  sarcasm  (from  which  the  little  wit  it  had  in  Dickens'  hands 
has  long  since  been  rubbed  off  by  flippant  use)  against  those  who  give  monejfor 
missions  of  Christianity  to  distant  heathen,  as  though  they  neglected  the  poor  at 
home.  If  the  charge  were  true,  they  would  richly  deserve  the  ridicule  and  the  cx»i- 
demnation  ;*  for  the  same  Lord,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  while  Hb  wbs 
on  earth,  went  about  His  native  Judea  and  neighboring  Samaria,  doing  good  Bat  it 
is  not  true.  The  very  men  and  women,  whom  you  reproach  for  obeying  their  Master's 
oomnoand  to  send  the  Gkwpel  to  every  creature,  are,  with  rare  exceptiona,  the  people 
whose  hearts,  and  hands,  and  purses  are  most  open  to  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the 
needy.  Take  the  subscriptton-lists  of  the  charitable  societies  and  of  missiooaiy  sode- 
ties,  and  you  will  find  a  minority  of  the  same  names  on  both.  Take  the  jnen  most 
active  in  the  noble  association  for  the  systematic  relief  of  the  poor  in  New-Toik,  or 
other  Christian  cities,  and  they  are  men  who  sustam  Christian  missions  most  liberally. 
The  admuable  women,  who  manage  with  such  unti^ng  zeal  our  asylums  fiir  the 
orphans,  the  widows,  the  aged,  the  outcast,  are,  I  venture  to  say,  all  of  them 
contributors  to  Christian  missions.  Who  went  first  into  that  region  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  Five-Points,  and  shed  the  light  of  mercy  on  the  vile  and  hopetea^  but 
a4vooates  of  Christian  missions?  When  a  sudden  calamitSr  demands  immediate 
contributions  for  suffefers,  (like  that  in  Hague-street,  for  instance,)  to  whom  and  by 
whom  is  the  appeal  made,  but  to  churches  that  maintain  and  preachers  who  advo- 
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cate  misffloiis  to  the  heathen?  And  what  churches  pye  most  liberallj,  at  home^ 
bat  those  who  gire  most  liberalljr  to  foreign  missions?  You  do  not  go  to  jockej- 
dahfli  or  ball-iooms,  or  regattas  at  such  times;  bat  where  you  know  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  has  inspired  love  to  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

'  Blame  us  not^  then,  ii;  after  remembering  the  poor  at  home,  not  less  liberallj, 
perhaps,  than  yourself  we  prefer  to  spend  some  little  more^  not  in  shows,  and  festi- 
yals,  and  spectacles,  but  in  sendmg  the  religion,  which  is  dor  most  precious  enjoy- 
ment, among  those  who  have  no  Bible^  and  no  Sabbath,  and  no  hope  of  heayen  I 

'  You  will  admit,  that  where  Ohristfamity  liyes,  the  arts,,  and  comforts^  and  yirtues 
of  life  most  abound;  that  a  true  Christian  cannot  be  barbarous  or  cruel,  or  even 
unkind :  why,  then,  reproach  us  for  an  endeayor  to  send  Christianity,  the  teacher 
of  k>ye,  and  mei^,  and  gentleness,  to  the  •degraded,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual, 
in  whatever  land  they  live,  or  whatever  be  the  color  of  their  skin  ?  Because  we  . 
love  our  neighbor  at  home,  must  we  forget  our  LoBD^s  lesson,  in  His  parable  of  the 
Samaritan,  that  every  man  is  our  neighbor? 

'  How  have  we  received  Christianity  —  we  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
worid  in  a  land  unknown  when  Jesus  died,  but  from  missionaries?  And  is  it  not 
just,  to  say  nothing  of  generosity,  that  we  should  *give  freely  as  we  have  received  ? ' 
Indeed,  how  can  we  be  followers  of  Jesus,  and  disobey  His  parting  command,  to 
*  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatheb,  and  of  the  Sov, 
and  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ? ' 

'  It  is  the  &shion  to  talk  lightly  of  soch  missions^  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  or 
but  little  for  mankind;  yet,  setting  aside  religious  progress^  do  you  not  know,  dear 
Knigkebbockeb,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  missionary,  even  in  human  science^  are 
unparalleled  by  any  other  agency  ?  At  the  b^giiming  of  the  present  century  the 
knovm  languages  of  the  World,  (those  reduced  to  granmuur  and  translation,)  were 
only  one  or  two  over  /oHy ;  now,  the  Scriptures  are  published  by  the  Bible  Sodetyi 
chiefly  throagh  the  labors  of  missionaries,  in  nearly  a  Iwiiyirtd  and  fifty  spoken  Ian- 
guage&  Where  bIso  is  there  such  a  treasure  of  philology  ?  When,  a  few  yean 
since,  the  way  was  opened  for  treaties  with  China,  and  Great  Britain  and  our  own 
country  sought  to  get  the  advanti^^e^  whore  did  they  look  for  the  tongues  and  pens 
that  could  speak  for  them  with  that  strange  nation  in  their  unique  language?  To 
the  universities  or  the  legislative  halls  ?  Ko.  Paskeb,  the.  medical  missionary,  who 
had  spent  half  his  life  in  healing  the  sick  and  preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  shore^of  that 
empire,  was  our  interpreter ;  and  MOBRISON,  the  son  of  the  man  who  went  there  fifty 
years  ago,  and  translated  the  Bible  and  made  a  Chinese  dictionary,  was  the  interpreter 
of  Great  Britain ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  France  was  indebted  for  a  similar  service  to  a 
missionary.  When  Wells  Williams,  the  American  missionary  printer,  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  Parie^  the  French  aavans  pronounced  him  the  first  synologist  in  the 
world.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (I  forget  its  exact  title)  some  few  years 
ance  publicly  recorded  a  vote,  declaring,  that  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  their 
special  branch  of  knowledge  had  sprung  from  missionary  zeal :  nor  can  you  trace 
the  history  of  any  people,  since  the  Christian  Era,  without  seeing  the  missionaiy 
most  active  in  beneficial  revolutions,  if  not  the  earliest  authority  for  authentic  (lEkCta. 
A  friend  of  mine  once  undertook  to  prepare  a  paper  On  the  Contributions  of  Mission- 
aries to  Science^  (meaning  particularly  those  relating  to  natural  history,)  that  he 
might  read  it  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  but  abandoned  the  task, 
because  he  could  not  give  a  bare  catalogue  of  mere  specimens  in  less  tbAn  more  than 
one  bulky  volume.  And  all  this  is  to  be  sneered  at,  under  Dickens*  extravagant 
Cible  of  Borroboola  Gha,  (or  whatever  the  absurd  word  be,)  and  the  making  of  flannel 
nigfat<»ps  for  little  negroes. 
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'0  dear  EnickerbockebI  follow  not  tlio  multitude  to  do  evil  at  such  a  rate. 
Be  just,  and  allow  ua  our  luxury  of  keeping  the  poor  and  pitying  the  heathen  at 
the  same  time.  The  fact  is,  you  know  better ;  for  I  put  it  to  your  candor  if  those 
whom  you  recognize  among  your  friends  as  favoring  Christian  missions  are  nnkind 
or  uncharitable  to  any  body. ' 


Another  Letter  from  *  Camp-Comfort.' — We  have  received  two  more 
sketches  from  our  fair  correspondent  in  the  northern  woods  and  mountaios. 
It  needs  but  half  an  eye,  our  readers  will  perceive,  to  see  that  what  the  sees 
ihey  see.  She  has  no  reservations,  no  exaggerations.  What  she  thinks  she 
speaks ;  and  what  she  describes,  we  venture  to  think,  are  originals,  of  which 
we  have  authentic  'pen-and-ink  drawings.'    We  annex  the  first  letter: 

•  •  Camp  CofnJbt%  Chateauffay  Lake^  Seji^iber,  185i 

'  Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Knickerbocker  :  I  do  really  wish  you  could  take  a  seat  at  our 
dmnor-table  some  day.  I  can't  say,  *■  put  your  feet  under  our  mahogany ; '  for  alas ! 
it  s  only  pine ;  but  when  it 's  well  spread  with  our  forest  dainties,  I  assure  you  xre 
pay  little  heed  to  that.  We  rather  pride  ourselves  upon  our  dinners,  and  in  feet,  I 
think  them  one  of  the  pleaaantest  features  in  this  forest-life  of  ours.  I  nerer 
enjoyed  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  as  I  do  our  meals  up  here  in  the  Tiilderoess. 
We  usually  dine  at  five  o'clock,  and  no  matter  how  engrossing  the  sport,  ho  v  agree- 
able the  company,  or  entertaining  the  book,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  n^lectiog  the 
dinner-hour.  We  are  not  very  exacting  about  the  toilet,  yet  there  is  always 
great  washing  of  hands,  smoothing  of  hair,  and  regulating  of  hunting-shirts;  and 
usually  a  littlo  friendly  squabbling  among  the  gentlemen  for  the  use  of  the  three- 
cornered  bit  of  glass,  which  serves  us  for  a  mirror;  and  then  comes  a  rush  for  seats, 
not  because  there  is  any  scarcity  of  stools,  (chairs,  wo  have  Tume,)  but  that  Bome  of 
them  possess  but  three  legs,  and  however  well  they  might  answer  for  an  angry  wife 
to  comb  her  husband's  hair  with,  they  do  not  make  the  most  agreeable  seats,  par- 
tictilarly  when,  as  in  our  case,  the  legs  differ  in  length.  However,  this  serves  as  a 
convenient  excuse  when  any  of  the  party  happen  to  get  *  under  the  table.' 

*  We  do  not  .believe  much  in  table-cloths ;  but  our  crockery  is  the  pridt  of  oar 
hearts  and  the  object  of  our  nniversal  and  unbounded  admiration.  In  all  mj 
travels  at  home  and  abroad,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it.  Variety  seems  to  be  its 
distinguishing  characteristic,  there  being  no  two  articles  of  the  same  kind,  color,  or 
description  in  the  whole  set  I  But  what  matters  that?  Is  n't  your  coffee  jost  as 
good  out  of  a  white  cup  and  a  blue  saucer,  even  if  you  do  have  to  stir  it  with  a 
fork  or  a  table-spoon,  as  it  would  be,  if  served  in  Delmonico'b  best  style  ?  Well, 
my  friends  up  here  evidently  think  so,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  vanishes. 
We  do  not  indulge  in  coffee  after  dinner,  however,  but  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
certain  liquid  called  champagne,  deeming  it  more  salubrious  after  the  heat  aod 
iatigue  of  the  day,  than  that  stimulating  beverage.  Mirth  and  good-humor  prevail 
at  these  entertainments,  every  body  seems  to  enjoy  the  freedom  fit)m  restraint,  aad 
we  all  join  m  voting  white-gloved  waiters  nuisances,  when  it  is  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  empty  your  cup  on  the  ground,  and  throw  the  fish-bones  over  yonr 
shoulder.  I  think  that  you,  who  have  such  a  keen  relish  for  such  things,  would 
enjoy  the  good  things  which  we  eaid,  quite  as  much  as  those  which  are  eofes  at 
our  table.    Thero  must  be  some  inspiration  in  this  mountain-air;  Tot  every  body 
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says  good  things,  and  foimj  things^  and  witty  things ;  and  I  often  leave  the  table 
exhausted  with  laughter.  , 

'  The  other  afternoon,  just  as  the  gentlemen  were  lighting  their  after-dinner  segars 
to  assist  their  digestions,  our  solitude  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  party 
of  Indiana.  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian,  Mr.  Knickerbocker  ?  I  mean  a  real  live 
wild  Indian  I  Well,  I  hav^  plenty  of  them,  and  they  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  I  fancied  them  to  be ;  and  I  must  confess  they  do  not  at  all  come  up  to  the 
romantic  notions  I  had  formed  of  them.  Perhaps  civilization  docs  not  agree  with 
them ;  for  they  are  certainly  very  differtnt  from  the  stately  warriors  that  Cooper  • 
so  glowingly  described,  and  I  candidly  confess  that  my  ideas  of  the  red  men  ^sere 
formed  from  his  novels.  The  party  in  question  were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  seemed  quite  as  much  astonished  at  encountering  us,  as  we  were  at  the  sight 
of  them.  The  ap^arance  they  presented  as  one  after  another  emerged  from  the 
forest,  was  decidedly  fantastic.  Their  costumes  were  a  strange  mixture:  half- 
civilized  and  half-savage.  Deer-skin  huntmg-shirts,  leggins,  and  moccasins,  em- 
broidered with  beads  and  porcupine-quilla,  with  such  skill  and  taste  as  to  throw 
quite  into  the  shade  those  wonderftd  master-pieces  of  German  wool  and  floss«]k, 
on  which  our  fashionable  ladies  and  boarding-school  misses  bestow  so  much  time 
and  attention.  Their  long  black  hair -hung  in  elf-locks  on  their  shoulders — just, 
think  of  an  Indian  warrior  with  hair  Hke  a  woman's  I  —  and  then  they  had  hois  on 
yea,  actually  straw  hats  I  0  shade  of  Unoas  I  if  from  thy  lodge  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  thou  couldst  look  down  upon  such  a  spectacle,  methinks  thou 
wouldst  rejoice,  that  thou  wert  indeed  '  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  I ' 

'They  did  not  allow  us  much  time  for  wonder  or  contemplation,  however,  but  in 
a  jargon  composed  of  bad  English  and  worse  French,  they  eagerly  demanded  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  quickly  availed  themselves  of  the  permismon  which  we  gave  them 
to  help  themselves  from  the  table  we  had  just  vaci^ed.  Trout,  venison,  bread,  and 
potatoes  were  devoured  with  most  astonishing  rapidity,  and  what  they  could  not 
di^KKe  of  in  this  way  they  slyly  tucked  under  their  blankets  I  They  then  pointed 
to  the  empty  bottles,  and  qi^etly  requested  some  '  whiskey.'  At  this  we  shook 
onr  heads,  to  indicate  that  we  had  none,  and  Uiey  proceeded  towards  the  cabin  as 
though  they  intended  to  ascertain  for  themselves;  and  when  we  objected  to  this 
polite  overture  on  their  parts,  they  contented  themselves  by  examining  the  rifles, 
knives,  and  fishing  apparatus  which  lay  around,  with  the  eager  curiosity  of  children. 
After  a  while,  seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  remaining,  they  picked  up 
their  traps,  and  without  so  much  as  a  grunt  of  thanks  for  our  hospitality,  went  their 
way  into  the  forest.  The  chilliness  of  the  evening  air  makes  us  gUd  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  our  cabin  now,  and  we  love  to  gather  round  the  fire  and  enjoy  a  oozy 
chat.  T\|p  buf&lo-skins  are  brought  out  to  serve  for  coucheSi  and  then  by  the 
cheerful  bUze  of  the  pine  logs,  we  sit  and  talk  for  hours,  of  home  and  absent  friends; 
and  we  laugh  as  we  think  of  their  astonishment  could  they  but  see  us  in  our  forest 
domicile.  The  old  hunters  often  entertain  us  with  stories  of  their  adventures; 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  bears,  wolves^  and  panthers,  all  of  which  abound  hi  this 
forest  To-night,  instead  of  listening  to  their  stories,  I  have  been  writing  to  you ; 
bat  now  a  friend  at  my  elbow  suggests,  that  it  is  about  time  I  favored  them  with 
my  company.  I  must  beg  you  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  written;  a  claret-box  serving  me  for  a  table,  and  two  candles  stuck 
in  champagne-bottles,  for  an  illumination  I  That  excuse  will  do  for  the  manner, 
and  as  for  the  matter,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  hunters 
chattering  like  so  many  monkeys,  is  not  very  mspiring  for  composition :  and  so 
good  night  I    •  Tours  truly,  *.  k.  l.* 
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'Ethics  or  Gommon-Sknsb.' — Said  we  not  well,  in  introdudng  to  our  read- 
era  the  initial  paper  of  this  series,  that  the  correspondent  to  whose  fertile 
mind  and  facile  pen  we  are  indebted  for  them,  was  a  '  keen  observer  and  a 
rare  humorist  *  ?  Very  suggestive  were  two  of  his  present  themes  to  us,  as 
we  ran  over  Jiis  manuscript :  the  thoughts  '  On  Sympathy,'  and  the  *  Literary 
Bore.*  Do  you  remember  the  man  —  no  offence  to  our  New-England  friends, 
but  ho  was  a  wealthy^  *  deown-easter  —  who  attended  one  of  Louis  Phoippe's 
public  levels ;  and  when  the  King  passed,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  splen- 
did reception-room,  said  in  reply  to  the  monarches  bow,  and  *  How-do-yoa- 
do?*  greeting  in  English  —  for  he  liked  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage :  '  Well,  I  ain't  so  well  as  I  was  —  I  tlunk  the  water  here  do  n*t  agree 
with  me.  I  have  had  pains  in  my  beow — '  The  Ring  passed  on,  while  the 
guests  in  the  ranks  were  well-nigh  convulsed  with  laughter.  As  touching 
the  '  Literary  Bore,  we  haVb  only  ihU  to  say,  that  we  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  that  kind :  and  whenever  any  one  insists  upon  reading  any  artide, 
in  prose  or  verse,  to  us,  we  respectfuUy  decline.  We  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  manuscript,  and  can  read  it,  generally,  as  well  as  the  author ;  and 
what  is  more,  we  can  judge  of  it  much  better  when  alone  in  the  fianctom, 
where  we  can  scan  it  closely,  than  in  hearing  it  read  twenty  times  over. 
True,  we  hate  correspondents  whom  we  love  to  hear  read  their  articles  in 
manuscript;  but  then  it  is  because  we  *know  what*8  coming,'  and  that  it 
will  be  a  delight  to  listen  to  it  But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the 
♦Ethics:' 

V, 

•OW       ECCB.NTRICITT. 

'It  is  a  conunon  mistake  that  greatness  is  allied  to  ecoentridty.  Hence  it  is 
imagined  vainly  that  eccentricity  implies  greatness.  Whereupon  certain  poetastan 
and  others  of  that  ilk  aflfect  certaih  queemesses  of  dress  or  demeanor  to  drav  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  what  they  consider  the  costume  of  genius.  Not  content 
with  being  little  poets,  they  seem  to  be  ambitious  of  becoming  little  puppets.  As 
TUPPEB  shrewdly  says,  in  his  *  Solomon  Solemnifled: ' 

* '  Better  to  be  a  harlequin,  and  stared  at,  than  a  wise  man,  and  excite  no  notice 
at  aU.' 

'  This  I  have  observed  from  my  windows,  and  in  my  brown  study  have  noted  it 
weU.  0 

'  True,  TuppsB  I  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  daas  of  persons  whom  we  both 
have  in  our  eya  But  they  hold  mistaken  views.  Greatness  is  not  allied  to  ocoen- 
tridty.  It  ia  ecoentricity.  It  is  like  a  comet,  and  it  sweeps  about  in  cydes,  not 
in  little  drdea.  It  baffles  calculation.  It  may  return  in  a  hundred  yeara,  or  it 
may  not  We  cannot  tell  unlal  we  have  studied  out  its  law.  It  has  a  great  law 
of  its  own. 

*  Small  bodies  may  be  eccentric  in  their  movements,  but  that  does  not  cause 
their  size  to  be  mistaken.  Which  of  them  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cnlnt 
to  their  stature  7  Think  not,  0  would-be-poet  I  that  all  poets  must  be  queer,  as 
certainly  as  all  millers  must  be  white.  More  or  leas  of  oddity  is  distributed  anxftg 
all  estates.  Whoever  affects  it,  will  follow  the  example  of  bod-carriers  as  well  as 
poets.    So  also  will  cobblers.    If  we  had  a  catalogue  of  all  the  cobblers  who  have 
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erer  waxed  a  tbread  since  the  knowledge  of  shoe-leather,  and  of  all  the  poets 
who  have  ever  waxed  great  since  Pamassos  was  founded,  the  queer'  cobblers 
would  preponderate  over  the  queer  poetasters  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to 
one,  because  there  have  been  more  of  them ;  the  art  of  making  shoes  beifig  of 
more  importance  to  utilitarians  than  the  art  of  stringing  rhymes.  Yet  if  the  fiict 
should  leak  out,  and  be  established  by  doto,  that  singularity  was  peculiar  to  hod- 
carriers  or  to  cobblers,  how  many  moping  young  men  would  be  found  turning 
down  their  shirt-collars  on  a  neck  supporting  a  head,  exhibiting  a  noddle  where 
you  may  knock  twice,  knd  no  body  at  home?  Kot  a  single  nin-com-poop ;  the 
(act  is,  it  is  a  foolish  pretence.  The  true  lusus  naiurcB,  whether  a  plant,  a  tree,  a 
beast)  or  the  genus  homo,  is  looked  on  with  a  certain  curious  respect  This  varia- 
tion from  order  only  directs  our  attention  more  strongly  to  the  general  regularity 
of  nature.  It  illustrates  and  ennobles  that  which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our  notice. 
Such  as  it  is,  God  has  permitted  it  from  some  inscrutable  motive,  but  it  can  not  re- 
produce its  kind.  Ott^r  plants  will  not  train  themselves  accordingly ;  other  trees 
do  not  envy  its  knottiness ;  other  beasts  do  not  affect  it.  What  intrinsic  value 
has  oddity  7  Let  those  who  are  bom  with  a  natural  twist,  jerk  along  through  life, 
and  accustom  themselves  to  staring  eyes  and  grinning  mouths,  and  *  There  he 
goes  1 '  Let  them  slouch  along,  mope  about,  transcend  the  rules  of  decency,  but 
have  some  little  regard  whose  toes  they' tread  on. 

*  Peter  Quisn,  in  his  ^Odds  and  Ends  of  Natural  History,*  tells  of  a  man  so 
exceedingly  .common-place,  that  he  could  never  succeed  in  satisfying  his  inordinate 
passion  for  notoriety.  At  last  he  hitched  his  great-grandfather,  a  mere  child  of 
ninety  years,  a  simpleton,  before  a  Uttle^^o-cart,  and  lashing  his  legs  with  a  child*s 
whip,  and  holding  the  strings  in  his  hand,  drove  him  several  turns,  like  a  colt, 
about  the  common.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  great  crowd  was  collected  to 
view  the  extraordinary  spectacle.  They  removed  the  great-grandfather  from  the 
traces,  and  placed  him  in  the  poor-house.  His  lineal  descendant  they  baptized  in 
a  muddy  duck-pond,  christened  him  by  an  opprobrious  name,  rode  him  upon  a 
sharp  rail,  and  covered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  tar  and  feathers.  His  ambition 
was  gratified.  — 

▼  1. 

'ON    D  ANDIE  8. 

'  I  HAVE  not  a  great  respect,  but  make  a  great  allowance  for  a  bom  dandy.  He 
is  found  among  the  civilized,  and  among  the  savage.  The  Indian  loves  finery,  but 
among  the  painted  are  some  more  be-painted,  and  more  tricked  out,  and  the  tall 
exquisite  is  pleased  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  glassy  fountain.  He  strats^  be 
prinks,  ho  minces,  he  ambles,  in  the  wigwam,  ferocious  Bbttumel  that  he  is  I  — 
the  admiration  of  himself  the  sport  of  the  fkir,  the  cream  of  aboriginal  chivalry. 

'Some  philosophers  imagine  that  the  soul  of  man  is  diflbsed  all  over  on  the  out- 
ade  of  him,  like  the  atmosphere  itscl£  It  may  be  tme,  and  the  theory  is  at  least 
justified  in  the  case  of  these  '  leaders  of  the  &shions,'  walking  ApoLLoa  Their 
hoar  is  very  bright,  but  alas  f  bow  brie£  Sometimes  they  are  cheek  by  jowl  with 
princes,  but  the  beau's  latter  days  are  very  cheerless  and  disconsolate,  when  his 
finery  and  toggery  give  place  to  a  most  squalid  shabbiness,  such  as  would  have 
insulted  his  very  eye-sight  in  better  times.  Then  he  will  take  his  meal  with 
paupers,  the  same  man  who  recollected  that '  he  had  once  eaten  a  pea.'  It  seems 
liard  that  society  should  be  so  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  afforded  them  so  much 
annisement  There  is  an  exceeding  ndivete,  a  suave  and  courtly  innocence  and 
credulity,  a  bewitching  idolatry  of  the  unsubstantial  and  the  vapid  in  all  the  words, 
actionF,  and  antics  of  the  bora  dandy,  the  trae  beau,  which  ought  to  secure  him 
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an  annuity  for  his  declining  years.  He  should  be  fixed  upon  a  pedestal  m  his 
prime,  and  in  bis  glory,  to  remain  a  study,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that  his 
type  ]vill  continue  to  exist  Genume  dandies  are  npt  hated ;  they  are  but  deco- 
rated simpletons,  pleasant  '  Merry  Andrews,'  although  the  end  of  their  career  is 
frequently  dwmdling.  The  denouement  of  mere  folly  is  often  more  picturesque 
and  strikuig,  in  its  melancholy  contrasts,  than  that  of  vice.  After  they  have  waved 
their  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  have  *  deceased '  gracefully,  dandies  should  not 
be  consigned  to  Potter's-field,  with  the  burial  of  paupers.  They  should  be  ele- 
gantly attended  to  the  grave  by  a  cortege  of  gentlemen,  with  umbrellas  over  tbeir 
heads,  buried  in  fresh-blown  roses,  piled  up  with  cinnamon  and  aristocratic  spices, 
with  vials  of  cologne- water,  (Jean  Febina's,)  poured  out  in  proAision,  and  tbeir 
tomb-stones  should  be  erected  of  purest  alabaster,  while  virgins  in  snow-white, 
and  any  number  of  the  fair  sex,  should  chaunt  over  their  remains  a  most  lament- 
able requiem !  — 

VII. 

•  ON       SYMPATHY.  • 

^  Some  morbid  people  have  a  great  hankering  for  sympathy.  They  imagine  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  except  for  sorrow.  There  is  where  their  mistake  lies.  This 
fellow-feeling  is  a  very  sparse  and  a  very  precious  commodity.  It  is  the  offering 
of  a  true  friend,  a  gift  which,  unlike  all  other  gifts,  is  never  dispensed  without  a 
degree  of  pam  on  tho  part  of  the  giver. .  It  has  no  application  to  fancied  ills.  But 
if  they  wish  to  get  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  a  good  reception,  and  greetmgs  innu- 
merable, let  them  put  on  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  they  will  have  the  whole  world  on 
then-  side.  Some  people  liave  a  habit  of  pQuring  their  petty  grievances  into  eveiy 
ear,  and  of  revealing  tho*  state  of  their  disordered  stomachs ;  how  they  were 
afflicted  with  heart-bum,  nausea,  pains,  griping,  coUc,  flatulence,  indigestion,  dys- 
pepsia^  and  were  distressed  after  meals ;  and  all  this  tlicy  will  stop  to  tell  you  in 
the  street,  or  interrupt  a  cheerful  conversation  with  a  disgusting  reminiscence  of 
drugs  and  nostrums,  as  if  they  wished  you  to  *gag'  witli  them ;  to  turn  yellow  out 
of  compliment,  and  grunt  and  groan  out  of  commiseration.  A  fellow  once  de- 
scribed to  me  his  nauseous  symptoms,  and  the  depravities  of  his  constitution,  while 
passing,  in  the  *  IIendeik  Hudson,'  through  the  most  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Highlands.  I*  cut  the  moribund  short  in  the  midst  of  his  diagnosis,  and  do  not 
care  to  meet  him  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  or  on  tho  other  either. 

VIII, 

'A      DISAOREEABLE      HABIT. 

*  The  vanity  of  literary  men  is  not  small  Some  of  them  are  fond  of  reading 
their  compositions  to  a  friend,  when  occasion  oflfers  or  can  be  found ;  a  great  bore 
to  the  party  so  called  upop  to  listen,  nearly  always.  When  printing  was  not  yet 
invented,  and  paper  was  unknown,  recitation  might  be  tolerable  at  set  times,  as 
lectures  are  now-a-days.  When  one  of  this  class  cornea  to  see  you,  rest  assured 
that  he  comes  only  to  lay  a  tax  on  your  ear.  your  patience,  and  your  politeness. 
He  has  his  pockets  full  of  scribblings,  and  he  is  watching  the  moment,  and  shaping 
all  the  conversation  to  some  juncture  when  he  may  bring  them  out,  and  read  and 
read  by  the  hour,  till  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  you  fairly  nod  again. 

'  If  you  go  to  see  him,  he  is  ready  to  entertain  you  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  with  what  ingenuity  he  will  pave  the  way,  diverting  the  coDve^ 
Ration  into  little  by-currents,  leadmg  it  off,  and  o^  last  shaping  it  to  the  point  which 
he  wants. 

* '  By-the-bye,'  he  will  say,  as  if  the  idea  had  struck  him  by  a  mere  accident; 
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'by-the-bje,  I  have  been  jotting  down  &  few  thoughts  on  that  veiy  thing,  which 
ought  to  tell  somewhere.' 

"  Ah ! '  you  reply,  without  much  show  of  sarpriae,  because  you  well  know  that 
he  has  been  lying  in  wait  for  this  very  opportunity.    *  Ah  ? ' 

<  *  Yes  { —  yes.  I  thmk  of  committing  them  to  print  some  of  these  days,  if  it 
is  worth  while.* 

'*Yes?' 

' '  They  relate  to  something  which  I  have  heard  you  speak  o£' 

*'Good.' 

**Gan  you  imagine  what  it  is?  I  fear  not.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  on 
_^—  ______ » 

''Good.' 

• '  Did  I  ever  show  them  to  you  ? ' 

"I  do  not  remember.' 

'A  hng  pause.    {Literary  friend  Jumping  up  and  getting  down  the  papers,) 

' '  I  wish  you  would  let  me  read  them,  at  least  a  part' 

•  •  Certainly.' 

'{Pretending  to  demur.)    '  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  bore  ? ' 

'  *  Not  at  all  —  not  at  aU.    I  wish  you  would.    I  'd  like  very  much  to  hear  them.' 

"If  you  iTuist  upon  it,  I  will;  but  first,  you  must  allow  me  to  prepare  the  way 
by  stating  some  incidental  circumstances  virhich  are  necessary  to  a  full  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  piece.' 

'{Literary  bore  enters  upon  a  long  rigrnarokj  which  consumes  much  time;  then 
denrs  his  throat,  and  reads  with  infinite  gusto.  Keeps  a  sharp  look-out  on  his  au- 
ditor, every  noto  and  then  glancing  furtively  at  him  to  see  what  effect  is  produced. 
Hakes  his  own  commentary  as  hi  proceeds.  At  last  he  winds  up,  and  looks  appeal- 
ingly  at  you.) 

•  •  Ha  I  ha !  —  good,  good.'  {Taking  out  your  watch :)  '  By-the-bye,  it  is  getting 
late.    I  mu$t  go  home.     Good  night  I  * 

•  *  Good  night.' 
"What  a  bore!" 


DsAifi  OF  FRA3TCIS  T.  Porter,  of  New-Orleahs.  —  Wb  are  called  upon  to 
lament  the  untimely  death  of  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Porter,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New- York  ^  Spirit  of  the  Jim«9,' sporting 
and  literary  gazette,  Francis  T.,  (or  '  Frank  Porter,*  as  he  was  affectionately 
termed  by  his  friends,)  of  New-Orleans.  *  Mr.  Porter  had  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years  connected  with  the  New-Orleans  '  Daily  picayune^*  filling 
alternately  the  post  of  assistant-editor,  city  news  reporter,  and  the  sporting 
department ;  but  it  was  in  the  latter  that  his  talents  shone  brightest,  af, 
with  bnt  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  was  the  best  writer  on  sporting  matters 
in  the  United  States.  Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  1863,  the 
deceased  was  laid  prostrate  by  its  ravages,  and  although  by  the  most  skil- 
ful medical  attention  he  was  raised  fri)m  his  sick  bed,  he  was  never  after- 
ward in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Last  summer  he  made  a  tour  to 
Barop^",  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  wonted  health,  but  he  came  back  a 
Itvins?  corpse  I  He  returned  to  New-Orleans  last  fall,  when  he  gradually 
pined  away  until  death  relieved  him  of  all  further  pain.'  We  had  the  plea- 
sure to  know  Mr.  Porter  ;  and  in  common  with  all  who  did  know  him,  it 
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was  impossible  not  to  esteem  him.  His  manner  was  frank,  open,  and 
cordial ;  and  in  all  things,  he  impressed  himself  upon  us  as  a  self-possessed, 
warm-hearted,  quiet-minded  gentleman.  We  recollect  taking  his  thin  white 
hand  in  ours,  in  bidding  him  good-bye,  the  last  time  he  bade  adieu  to  New- 
York,  and  his  reply  as  he  returned  its  pressure.  *  I  am  going,'  said  he,  with 
a  faint  smile,  to  join  the  '  editorial  corpse^  once  more  at  my  adopted  homo 
in  the  South.'  Poor  Portbb  I  his  play  upon  the  word  has  proved  prophetic 
Peace  to  his  silent  ashes ! 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  CoRRESPOin)ENTS.  —  *  What  shall  we  do? '  siys 
Euripides,  in  his  *•  Cyclops,'  according  to  Shellst:  '  What  shall  we  do?  the 
GrpLOPS  is  at  hand ! '  And  so  he  is,  reader ;  and  what  is  more,  he  is  under 
your  very  eyes,  as  you  will  perceive  on  perusing  the  following,  'Max.Mid- 
dleton's  Friend's  Story ^  involving  an  incident  of  real  life,  most  effectively 
narrated: 

'  It  is  said  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
truth  of  this  remark  is  perhaps  as  well  and  as  often  shown  in  the  change  which 
comes  over  a  man's  feelings  upon  being  greatly  terrified,  and  suddenly  diflcovering 
that  his  terror  has  arisen  from  some  insignificant  or  ludicrous  cause,  as  in  any  other 
manner.  According  to  the  metaphysicians,  a  certain  degree  of  fear  is  one  of  the 
essential  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  the  feeling  of  sublimity.  Whether  tibia 
be  true  or  not^  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  oocasion  is 
every  thing.  Columbus,  spreading  his  sails  to  course  over  unknown  deep^  and  to 
encounter  unknown  and  mysterious  perils,  might  not  have  seemed,  in  outward  sp* 
pearance,  very  dissimilar  to  some  skipper  setting  out  upon  a  codfish  or  mackerel 
expedition ;  yet  no  man  will  contend  but  that  the  one  scene  is  far  more  grand  and 
interesting  than  the  other.  The  whoop  of  an  infuriated  savage  in  his  native  wild« 
and  the  yell  of  one  of  the  *  free  and  independent  voters,'  when  gloriously  foddled 
on  the  night  after  election,  might  sound  very  mudi  alike,  but  would  give  rise  to 
totally  different  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the  hearer.  The  deep  base  of  the  thun- 
der is  sublime  and  full  of  awe ;  but  when  imitated  upon  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  in  a 
travelling  country  theatre,  and  especially  when,  by  some  mismanagement  or  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  fellow  who  *  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm, 
the  thunder  precedes  and  heralds  the  lightning  by  several  seconds ;  although  the 
two  sounds  may  in  some  degree  resemble  each  other,  yet  the  latter  is  vastly  less 
productive  of  sensations  of  awe  than  the  former.  A  man  may  experience  all  tlie 
sublimity  of  fear  from  some  cause  which,  when  discovered,  will  dissipate  every 
trace  of  such  sentiment,  as  quickly  as  a  dash  of  cold  water  will  scatter  ^e  pleasant 
visions  of  a  morning's  nap. 

*  Talking  upon  this  subject*  the  other  day,  with  our  friend  L ^  he  related  the 

following  as  one  of  his  *  experiences,'  which  we  shall  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words. 

*  While  I  was  yet  quite  a  young  man,  just  entering  upon  life,  I  left  my  native 

village  to  take  up  my  residende  in  the  neighboring  dty  of  A ^  where  I  was  an 

entire  stranger.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  cold,  bleak  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  that  I  found  myself  seated  in  a  stage-coach,  and  rattling  over  the  frozen 
ground  at  a  rate  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  my  physical  frame.    There  was  but 
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one  passenger  beside  myself — a  dark-complexioned,  thin-fiioed,  but  muscolar-look- 
ing  man,  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age — who  sat  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  coach  opposite  to  ma  He  was  enveloped  in  a  large  gray  oyer^oat,  and  wore 
hifl  hat  poshed  down  over  his  eyes — or  eye,  for  he  had  lost  one  by  some  mishap — 
80  that  bat  a  very  small  secticm  of  his  fiioe  was  presented  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
observer.  There  was  somethmg  stealthy  and  sospidoos  aboat  his  whole  appear- 
ance, and  his  one  eye,  whenever  it  opened' sufficiently  wide  to  give  opportunity  for 
observatioii,  seemed,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  loas  of.  its  companion,  to  have  the 
power  of  at  least  two  ordinaiy  eyes.  There  was  something  repelling  about  its 
glances.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  *  glittering  eye  *  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
was  very  appropriate,  and  that  its  mysterious  brightness  was  the  result  of  the 
strange  and  wonderful  scenes  which  had  passed  before  it  So,  when  I  gazed  upon 
tbia^  the  idea  instantly  rose  in  my  mind  that  it  had  witnessed  more  than  one  dark 
scene  of  guilty  and  had  acquired  some  portion  of  its  strange  expression  in  gazing 
upon  the  perpetration  of  some  fearful  crime. 

'Meet  of  these  particulars  I  noticed  as  the  day  advanced,  and  as  our  vehicle 
stopped  at  some  country  or  village  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  mafl, 
which  it  carried.  On  these  occasions  we  emerged  from  our  dark  quarters  for  a  few 
moments,  to  stretch  our  stiffened  limbs,  and  warm  our  half-frozen  feet  I  also  ob- 
served tbat^  at  such  times,  my  Gydopean  fellow-traveller  was  wont  to  refresh  him- 
self and  warm  his  inner  man  with  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy. 

'Manifold  were  the  speculations  in  which  I  indulged  relative  to  his  character, 
past  history,  and  for  what  earthly  purpose  he  could  be  travelling  in  the  cold  on 
that  precise  day ;  and  whether  had  I  hastened  or  delayed  my  journey  for  a  day  or 
two,  just  such  a  fellow  would  have  been  my  travelling  companion.  Was  it  inevita- 
ble, foreordained,  or  a  mere  chance  ?  With  such  foolish  fancies,  and  with  some 
occasional  conversation,  I  endeavored  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours. 

*In  our  forlorn  and  solitary  condition,  I  folt  like  fraternizing  with  almost  any 
human  being.  During  the  day,  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Tompkins,  and  that  he 
resided  at  A •  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  it  appeared  that  his  resi- 
dence was  not  far  from  that  part  of  the  town  where  my  business  was  situated,  and 
I  finally  accepted  a  proposition  fbom  him,  to  enter  his  family  as  a  boarder.  Not- 
withstanding my  repugnance  to  the  man,  it  seemed  as  though  even  such  an  ac- 
quaintance would  be  better  than  none  in  a  city  of  strangers. 

'  I  was  duly  introduced  to  the  Toicpkiks  fomily,  which  consisted  of  a  wife,  con* 
aiderably  younger  than  her  husband,  but  somewhat  faded  in  appearance,  as  if  in 
delicate  health,  and  a  little  girl,  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  his  child  by  a  former 
marriage.  Several  weeks  passed,  during  which  nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired, 
while  my  dislike  for  Tompkins,  instead  of  diminishing  on  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  as  I  ha4  anticipated,  rather  increased.  Still  it  had  no  more  tangi- 
ble foundation  than  on  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance.  In  fact,  I  was  not  much 
better  acquainted  with  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  particular  business,  and  was 
often  gone  for  several  days  at  a  time,  was  out  late  at  night,  and  occasionally  brought 
home  soapicious-looking  fellows,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  intimate, 
to  dine  with  him.  AU  these  things  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  my  first  im- 
pressions  with  regard  to  him,  but  still  were  no  definite  proofs  of  any  thing  deroga- 
tory to  his  character. 

'  One  night,  just  as  I  had  dropped  into  a  comfortable  snooze,  after  having  laid  a 
long  time  ruminating  on  these  matters,  and  having  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
seek  some  other  quarters  on  the  following  day,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
entrance  of  Tompkins  mto  my  room,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  with  nothingoii 
but  his  shirt  and  drawers* 
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' '  L ^^  said  be,  in  a  whisper,  hoarse  with  excitement,  *  for  God^s  sake,  get  op 

quickly  and  go  down  with  me.' 

*  *  What  is  the  matter?  what  has  happened  7 '  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  alarmed 
at  his  strange  appearance. 

*  *  HushI*'  he  hissed  out;  <  they  are  trjing  to  break  into  the  house.  They  are 
in  the  hall  already,  and  are  attempting  to  pick  the  lock  on  the  inner  door.  Tfai/ 
want  to  murder  me  1  * 

'  By  this  time  I  was  wide,  awake  and  out  of  bed.  ToKPKiHa  trembled  all  over, 
like  a  man  with  the  agua  His  naturally  cadaverous  face  was  now  white  as  that 
of  a  corpse,  and  his  one  eye  fairly  blazed  with  excitement^  while  I  was  nearly  as 
much  agitated  as  ha  The  sudden  awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  the  terrified  ap- 
pearance of  Tompkins,  his  strange  words,  all  combined  to  throw  my  mind  iato  a 
state  of  confusion  which  completely  precluded  the  possibility  of  entertaining  a  an- 
gle rational  or  sober  thought  The  consequence  was  that  two  more  frightened  indi- 
viduals were  probably  never  seen. 

*  We  proceeded  down-stairs  to  the  hall-door  as  noiselessly  aa  possible,  ICra.  Toicp- 
KINS  joining  us  on  the  way,  resolved  not  to  survive  her  lord,  and  all  three  of  us  in 
rather  scanty  costume,  Tompkins  rushed  into  the  kitchen  on  tip-toe,  and  brougfai 
forth*  a  large  iron  poker.  Raising  it  iabove  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  ready  to 
smite  down  the  first  assassin,  or  burglar,  as  the  case  might  be^  who  should  present 
himself,  he  proceeded  to  turn  the  key,  as  silently  as  possible,  with  the  other,  and 
suddenly  burst  open  the  door.  But  instead  of  rushing  forward  upon  the  foe,  as  I 
expected  to  see  him,  he  started  back.  Terror  gave  plaoe  to  wrath  upon  his  ooon- 
tenanoe ;  his  grasp  on  the  poker  relaxed,  and,  dashing  it  fbriously  upon  the  floor, 
he  roared  out: 

<  <It  's  nothing  but  that  d^d  cat  I  * 

*  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  so  sudden  a  transition  fi:om  the  sublime  of 
terror  to  the  opposite  pole  of  unmixed  ludicrousnesa.  Not  a  word  farther  iras 
spoken;  but  each  one,  suddenly  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  the  singularity  of  our  several  costumes,  scrambled  off  to  bed  as  hastily  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  I  ventured  to  allude  tt)  the  subject  at  breakfast  on  the  following  mommg,  but 
the  frown  of  Tompkins,  and  his  evident  disrelish  of  hearing  it  mentioned,  pre- 
vented any  recurrence  to  it  afterward.    I  soon  after  left  A ,  and  the  mTS- 

tery  remains  unsolved  to  the  present  day.  The  only  explanation  of  his  conduct 
which  I  could  ever  devise  is,  that  possibly  he  had  been  riding  in  a  stag&K^adi  the 
day  before,  and  had  indulged  in  an  extra  quantity  of  his  &vorite  beverage.' 

We  have  no  heart  to  add  a  word  to  the  following  correspondence :  and  as 
to  the  poem  that  accompanies  it,  what  could  we  say  ?  Nothing  —  absolutely 
nothing :  * 

'  Mb.  OlarK  :  Editob  :  Swrth^Demoafkmisi  Four-Otmert,  Mar  A )%  ISSS. 

*Sib:  The  Repository  of  the  most  wonderfhl  Poem  of  modem  times  has  tiie 
pleasure  of  transmitting  it  to  you.  It  came  last  nig^t,  enveloped  hi  Mystery.  K 
that  is  too  poetical  an  expression,  allow  me  to  substitute  Brown  Paper— which 
speared  to  have  been  taken  from  a  package  of  candles. 

<  This  will  justify  the  expression.  It  is  signifloant  No  note  or  direction —  ex- 
planation. Again  significant.  His  name  signed  in  his  own  Blood,  which  ^epti- 
dam  would  call  red  ink.  Alas !  signifloant  1  A  fiunt  but  perc^tive  odot  of  Lan- 
terns.   Significant  f 
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'  Is  it  not  wonderfol?  Was  he  ever  equalled  in  Pathos  by  even  Andent  Authors, 
as,  kft  instance,  Gulliveb?  (And  between  ouraelvea,  Sir,  were  the  Poema  of  8o- 
CBATSS  80  remarkable  as  to  Ibrbid  the  rising  Impulse  to  honor  the  Deseriptke 
poweiB  of  Pepfeb?)  Sir,  in  Sickness  he  is  Great  All  of  his  Poems  show  it. 
He  never  alludes  to  sickness  without  affecting  me  to  tears.  In  fiusty  I  often  feel 
Bck  myselC  Tou  will  not  fail  to  notice  his  great  improrement  in  Penmanship.  I 
think  he  has  Practised.  I  know  he  has.  If  he  cUd  not  spurn  such  things  he  would 
always  spell  as  well  as  he  writes.    But  what  part  of  Genus  is  orthography? 

'If  he  has  gone — oh  I  if  he  has  t — and  the  thought  is  madness — or  at  least 
unpIesuBint — let  us  be  thankful  that  his  Great  Work  is  finished.  It  Lives  1  And 
Posterity'  win  not  (I  am  confident)  willingly  allow  it  to  Decease  I 

'I  go  in  search  of  the  Body. 

'Prom  a  surcharged  hearty  yours^  P.  Pepfeb  Podd.* 

INTO     3     PARTS:      PART     THB      ITH. 
BB9VOA*  YO  P.  rxrrsm  pods  bx  vrji  aothsb  urn    x.  v.  rmTTrm^   «aa. 

KoT  that  ime  in  eny  think  or  a  hnry  o  muse 

(Its  oomforCiD  to  know  your  got  a  muse) 

Wood  i  adress  Thee  on  the  subgeck  or 

A  large  Pome.    For  raris  ia  the  oportoonitia 

Ive  gir  Thee  to  walk  up  to  the  Captins  ofis 

k  their  to  setle  or  maik  yoa  fren  a  nofSsr 

Bat  yon  her  slited  al  mi  Overtoors. 

O  is  mi  preshos  muse  a-goin  to  leve 

k  finelly  be  no  moar  hera  or  enywers? 

Ken  nothink  warm  her  (at  present)  coald  ahoalder? 

Betnm  and  smile  on  PcppsBy  o  his  mnse  I 

Bemember  hese  desolTed  al  pardnership 

With  errythink  ik  is  a  onhapy  Berd 

As  thincs  or  flyink  oanli  a  lew  days  longer. 

Come  k  help  smooth  his  delekit  wite  ploomig 

k  teach  his  poor  rois  oanli  1  moar  sooff 

So  then  bele  go  in  peae  k  you  may  fina 

Consolashnn  m  fimerls  and  sech. 

(Now  hcTin  be  prased— my  mnse  she  is  a-oomiok !) 

Go  4th  ik  se  the  Yelow  Berd  so  hapy  1 
Go  witues  Blo-Qay  spoartiak  in  the  son ! 
A.  se  the  Ant  a-pilin  op  the  dert 
Serene  and  smihnk  likewais  indostris. 
Behoald  the  Eleian  a-floppink  or  his  eres 
Mindless  ot  Drirer  wot  pecs  on  his  bed. 
Sech  was  Abvis.    wos  ae  moarf    he  woft* 
Hia  Faither  fol«#wed  cboppin  k  his  Grand 
Mother  wos  reliila^    His  own  mother 
Onfortinatly  dide  firom  the  efects  or  Saasig. 
As  she  wos  pius  wen  she  thos  did  di 
She  tooo  her  oanli  sun  k  freli  sed 
AsiTBR,  yoor  mother  is  egspected  up 
k  reely  cant  sta  k  taik  of  her  things. 
Abkbr  mi  preshus  youm  a  oanli  sun 
k  or  coars  your  brothers  aint  noomeris. 
Wot  I  Bay  you  ken  at  leeat  depend  on. 
Mi  priosipte  last  werds  is  A^ever  Cum, 
Tour  faither,  Abnkb,  never  did  but  onet 
k  he  was  sic  for  apards  ov  2  wekes. 
So  AsNSB  cuicly  swoar  he  woodent  eos 
k  then  she  looct  at  him  k  the  oald  r 
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Begrettin  as  the  Sassig  wos  bo  hart/, 

&  sayin  Gfood  Bi  in  a  febel  roia 

Wps  trarelink  Hoamarda  in  about  1  minit 

Abvsb,  shea  gon  I  the  t>ald  man  then  remara 

Bi  way  OT  comforiin  his  wepin  sun. 

So  she  is  Faither,  the  yung  man  reph'ed ; 

She  wos  a  good  nn  Abitbb  then  he  sed. 

So  she  wos  Faither,  the  sun  sed  agin 

&  then  the  oald  manfeli  onct  moar  to  chopin. 

AsmiB  gest  then  had  tooc  a  gob  or  weelin 

Dert  from  a  seller  as  a  man  wos  digin. 

Beioff  wel  pade  and  very  stout  hisself 

He  indent  loos  no  time  m  bein  onhappy. 

He  felt  gest  like  suoft  hefty  Berd  a-flymk, 

Or  wel-grode  Ant  a-bizzym  or  itself: 

Hede  sing  k  wissel  al  the  liy  long  day 

k  oanli  stop  fUr  rittels  and  t6rit>acker 

Or  at  a  pig  to  gerc  a  stun  so  plafle. 

0  Hapines  1  wot  maid  Thee  up  k  leye  ? 

O  Fait  I  wy  wos  jrou  so  flxt  that  you  coodent 

Help  a  I's  deservin  yung  man  cald  Abnib? 

Alasl  Sech  is  Human  Kater  i  fere. 

Wen  maid  to  go  rite,  wr  shood  it  be  perwerse  ? 

As  why  should  Abnbb  her  spile-t  tbe  pirrymid 
,  Oy  Blis  bi  settin  or  it  onto  the  small  end  ? 
'  But  so  he  did  in  a  onfortinet  moment; 

As  in  the  next  Part  we  shel  presently  sho. 

PABT        THS       STB. 

O  MusB,  perride  a  hankercher  k  wepe  I 
Also  peraps  it  will  be  rite  to  refews 
Yitteis  k  drinc  as  lons^  as  you  ken  stan  it 
Weer  comink  to  the  oark  side  or  the  picter 
Ware  WO  is  rote  in  black  al  rouod  the  fhum. 
Be  cairfle,  Muse,  in  roalink  up  the  kertin 
As  it  is  maid  or  Craip  k  is  ouite  esy  tore. 

0  her  you  seen  the  rapt  matemle  Hen 

With  al  OY  her  egs  cmaahed  bi  a  roothless  Fo  ? 

Hey  jrou  discuTerd  Egle  a  comink  down 

On  wings  or  Nite  becaus  hers  was  shot 

Of  bi  a  shot-gun  f  and  the  astonished  Dog 

Looc  niund  with  indignashun  at  his  Tale 

Seyered  bi  cmle  Boy  be  A  his  i's? 

Wot  Disappointment  for  the  helples  Dog! 

Wot  straing  Dissatis&chshun  tat  the  Egle ! 

Wot  Wunder  fur  the  long  seoloodid  Hen  I 

Al  these  hey  felt  the  ioflooens  oy  a  ohaing. 

g^  speshellj  the  onfortinate  ca  9  Dog.) 
en  wos  1^  hapy— Elgle  wos— Dog  wos : 
Ware  am  thay  now  ?  at  present  Chaingd  k  gon ! 

Abnbb  wos  weelink.    As  a  Berd  was  Abnkb, 
Relink,  not  weelink— as  a  Berd  doant  weel;) 
Oft  playin  oy  his  oald  saim  with  the  Pigs, 
k  wisselin  oairles  wen  ne  dldent  sing, 
Or  thinkin  ov  Buty  as  wos  fhr  away. 
But  al  to  onct  the  hefty  'iMrer  dropt 
For  Abnbb  felt  a  tyresome  fit  cum  on. 
Wos  Abnbb  huffy  ?  ime  afeard  he  wos, 
Becaus  the  fit  was  sudent,  onbenoanst-like. 
He  set  doun  onto  the  'barer  with  a  gerk 
&  in  a  ninstan  keched  onto  a  nale 
k  toar  his  pans  a  gash  which  say  8  inches. 

Wos  thay  a  Neyil  Spirit  a  haogin  round 
About  that  tioM,  with  aothink  fur  to  dot 
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Wos  this  the  Eril  Oar?    Wos  Pertechshtm 
Ck>ii  frum  mortles  far  aboat  |  minatc  ? 
No  matter  now  wot  was  goD :  Abncr  Cusrd  I 
There  wos  oomosban  amoogst  things  direcly : 
The  HeTinks  shode  symptoms  of  tumin  blac : 
The  winds  wos  eridentlja  preparink  to  houl ; 
Erth  gire  a  oder  like  rotten  pertaters ; 
k  wot  wos  wonderfle — ^Wrlbarkr  Grokbd  t 

Erery  think  semed  to  be  a  waitin  for  sumthink. 
Aboat  that  time  it  seems  samthink  com. 
Wbelbarer  Spoak  I    (Bi  the  way,  Abkbr 
Wos  a  feelink  dredfle  as  yoa  mite  sapose, 
k  altho  he  wanted  to  git  np.  he  coodent.) 
Abotcb  !  sed  the  stem  Weelbarer.  Abhbr  ! 
Toom  aweer  as  yoor  ben  Cassink,  Abkbr  : 
Ton  swoar  to  yoar  oald  mother  as  joa  woodent^ 
k  now  youll  se  L,  Abhbb,  pertj  caic.    . 
So  then  it  riz  k  pitched  him  of  the  tra6 : 
k  the  HeTinks,  as  had  been  kjndly  watink, 
Djde  blac  imejitly,  k  the  winds  roard 
Caite  ssTig  far  sech  short  notis.    Bavther  displesed 
With  the  as^  thinks  wos  a  warmgjest  then 
He  keched  his  breth  k  pat  far  somers  els. 

Bat  Egsersise  or  ronnln  spiles  the  cistim 
Onles  joa  fele  like  goin.    So,  as  these 
Onplesant  sercumstansis  foUered  Abkbr, 
He  dident  engor  the  goak.    He  felt  insaltid ; 
His  felinks  h«l  ben  tetched  with  a  rood  han : 
Besides,  it  hert  ware  he  strac  from  tbe  'barer, 
k  he  wosent  wel  hisself.    He  had  settled 
•      Into  a  nesT  trot  far  sereril  mild, 

Beginnin  for  to  hoap  fur  plesanter  wether ; 

Wen  ScvbkbI  Scuekb!  ScukkbI  he  heres  a  soand  behind 

Like  a  immens  Weblbarbr  a-comink,  awfle ! 

0  Abkbr,  fli  I  &  to  your  spede  ad  wings !  (firom  Mjltok.) 
Ko  nede  to  tel  him,  fur  the  cus  did  fli 
He  cairn  sane  to  a  Rjrer,  (bangs  wos  hi,) 
k  thinkin  it  mite  be  Gordon,  was  afeerd. 

A  litle  sercamstans  confirmed  his  susplshinSL 
He  herd  the  Scubkb,  k  a  awfle  nimblin  sound, 
k  afore  bein  cuite  prepaired,  was  buct  in. 

This  wos  a  new  cause  fur  Diasatisfiu»han ; 
So  he  swum  scrost  the  rifs  cuite  angry-like. 
But  got  oot  so  refresht  that  he  maid  2,40 
With  a  ese  anparaleld,  considerink 
The  straingnes  or  the  kedentry.    (Al  this  wile 
The  luris  wind  kep  up  1  aufle  shrik, 
Displayin  abillity  or  no  comon  order; 
Darcnes  wos  a  perspirin  oy  blac  inc ; 
k  the  Elemens  gennlly  wos  onfirenly.) 

Sune  anuther  onplesent  think  cum  up. 
Abxbr  svblt  firb  I  k  lookin  al  aroan 
Saw  into  the  frunt  (gest  rescuin  or  hisself) 
A  HOAL I    It  smoaked  sum,  k  had  a  fire  down  in  I 
He  smelt  Brimstun  onct  in  a  wiles  I    He  herd 
Gronink  1    He  herd  Cussink !    He  herd  Fites ! 
He  wos  thinkin  or  goin  sway  kind  ot  cairles, 
Wen  a  awfle  depe  Tois  sed— Pich  ik,  Abkbr  I 
He  herd  a  rnmblin  I    Weblbarbr  cairn  np 
k  goined  into  the  entrety :  Go  nr,  Abkbr, 
It  sed,  astonished  at  his  hangin  of  j 
k  then,  cuite  axidentle,  run  ^n  lum. 

He  saw  the  mistaik  wos  a  goin  to  proor  flutle. 
So  he  braced  hisself,  A  giy  a  shrik  as  left 
The  fnris  Wind  secIoodM  into  Ekos ; 
k  feelin  sertin  as  a  nather  Oath 
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Wooden  t  be  apt  to  increae  the  expeoa, 
He  indulged  bisaelf  as  be  wos  a  ffoln  doun. 
n.  b.  let  us  hoap  as  the  last  Cns 
woseot  noticed  m  the  conf\iahan. 


MORL    IS    OB7IS. 


'Nayolton  3Sttona]>arte  QfoCns: 

•KO.     100     COVMOW     STUSSTf 

'OPPOSITB  Tm  LADIB*  XNTRA27CI  OF  THB  BT.  01XUU.K  BOTXL,  ITXW-OUJUJa. 

Wb  think  the  reader  will  not 
be  slow  to  discover  in  the  follow- 
ing admirable  JOHNSONIAN^iogra- 
phy  a  sly  'satire  of  the  manner  of 
certain  of  our  own  writers,  whose  / 
pomposity  of  language  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  poverty  of 
their  thoughts:  'The  subject  of 
this  brief  biography  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
The  refined  society  of  that  de- 
lightful metropolis  has  given  po- 
lish and  amenity  to  his  manners ; 
while  the  bold  and  romantic 
Boeneiy  of  its  beautiful  river,  its 
casteUated  rock  and  doud-cappcd 
mountain,  has  impressed  itself  in- 
delibly on  his  imagination :  doubt- 
less conducive  to  that  elevation 
of  sentiment,  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  boldness  of  execu- 
tion for  which  through  life  Goiks 
has  been  eminently  distinguished. 
It  has  been  said,  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man ;  and  it  rarely  occurs 
that  youth  is  wholly  passed  with- 
out some  idiosynchral  peculiarity 
pointing  with  prophetic  finger  to 
specific  and  characteristic  adapta- 
bility. And  thus  it  was  that  an 
elder  associate,  in  a  moment  of 
playful  abandon^  when  the  aus- 
tere faculties  are  genially  relaxed,  and  fancy  has  free  scope,  and  whea  perhaps 
the  more  creative  and  poetic  temperament  is  endowed  with  an  intuitive  presdence, 
though  all  unconscious;  at  such  a  moment,  his  elder  play-mate  entitled  Goiks  ^a 
little  shaver.'  Yet  what  eye  could  have  pierced  the  dark  veil  of  futurity,  and  real- 
ized that  the  same  childish  digits  which  could  rob  the  heavy-laden  humble-bee  of 
bis  honeyed  burden,  and  yet  avoid  the  infliction  of  the  envenomed  sting,  should, 
in  after-life,  fillip  with  dexterous  impunity  the  most  irraacible  feature  of  belUoosd 
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hnmaiuty:  that  pecoliar  feature  of  the  human  fonn  divine  of  which  the  poet 

might  have  said : 

*  FnroKBS  etrange,  with  gentlest  tweak, 
Wound  nonpant  honor  to  the  quick ; 
While  aonoroofl  blows  from  native  hand& 
Costom  absolves,  and  cleanliness  demands.* 

'  little  did  the  troant  boy  dream,  as  he  wandered  through  the  fertile  meadows  of 
his  native  State,  or  perhaps  assisted  in  reaping  the  fnq|;rant  hay ;  or  as  he,  in  mere 
wantonness^  pludced  the  golden  ^eat  or  bearded  rye;  that  he  should,  at  a  later 
day,  and  in  another  and  far-distant  field  of  action,  become  the  most  finished  and 
esteemed  operator  in  the  removal  of  the  too  luxuriant  and  exuberant  excrescence 
of  hirsute  and  adolescent  yirility. 

'  Yet  it  was  not  at  a  single  bound  that  GoiHS  reached  his  present  proud  pre- 
eminenca  Historians  tell  us  that  every  great  step  in  the  record  of  nations  has  been 
{jruitless  and  evanescent  unless  it  has  imdergone  the  baptism  of  blood.  Candor 
obliges  us  to  admit  that  the  earlier  eSbrts  of  the  subject  of  the  present  historiogra- 
phical  sketch  were  not  effected  without  sanguineous  effusion.  The  change  from  a 
mere  assistant  to  a  performer;  from  the  management  of  the  diminutive  cuboidal 
utensil,  outwardly  refulgent  with  the  brilliant  product  of  the  Cornish  mine,  interiorly 
replete  with  that  saponaceous  compound  whose  evanescent  globules  are  the  pro- 
verbial comparison  for  the  ephemeral  aspirations  of  frivolous  humanity ;  the  chiuige 
from  this  facile  and  irresponsible  task,  to  the  wielding  of  the  cold,  glittering,  and 
destructive  steel,  was  a  grand  and  important  step:  and  that  step  was  not  taken 
without  injury  to  the  epidermal  integrity  of  tliose  who  submitted  their  capillary 
superfluity  to  his  tyro  manipular  and  abrasive  operations^  especially  when  curuncu- 
lar  obstruction  gave  additional  difficulty  to  the  progress  of  the  acute  ferreous  im- 
plement 

*  GoiNS  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  usual  fate.  His  primitive  attempts  were 
literally  bathed  in  blood.  But  that  unformed  and  experimental  period  lias  long 
since  passed.  His  patrons  now  resign  their  epiglottss  to  contact  with  his  dexter- 
ously-employed razor,  or  placa  their  encumbering  locks  beneath  his  glittering  for- 
lex,  assured  of  safety,  and  that  all  that  a  refined  taste  and  a  bland,  unctuous,  and 
skilful  touch  can  effect  will  be  realized  in  the  highly  ornamental  result  If  it 
might  be  veraciously  asserted  of  any  being,  merely  human,  that  he  could  remove 
the  moustache  fit)m  the  minute  lip  of  tlie  most  diminutive  of  quadrupeds,  while  the 
creature  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  dormlcular  repose^  we  would  boldly  affirm 
that  Napoleok  Buoxaparte  Goins  is  that  man. 

'  But  why  enlarge  upon  a  reputation  coexistent  with  his  residence  in  the  city, 
and  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  enlightened  civilization  ?  The  specious  casuistry 
of  forensic  eloquence  is  not  more  certam  to  make  black  appear  white,  than  ia 
Gonis'  infallible  hair-dye  to  transmute  the  silvery  locks  of  premature  senility  to 
the  jetty  tresses  of  early  puberty.  Nor  can  the  acumen  of  judicial  sagacity  more 
readily  evocate  and  reject  plausible  but  xmveracious  and  inapplicable  deductions^ 
than  can  the  unrivalled  Kaperlapium  of  Goins  disencumber  and  cleanse  of  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  cuticular  surface  from  which  is  appended  the  graceful  capillaiy 
ornament  We  will  not  invade  the  sanctity  of  private  life  by  a  reference  to  his 
domestic  affairs,  further  than  to  state  that  Goixs  is  a  husband  and  a  father. 

•  As  a  public  man,  eminent  in  the  profession  he  adorns,  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  have  a  justifiable  pride  in  pointing  to  strangers  the  complete  and  extensive 
establishment^  where  alone  can  be  found  the  very  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form,  at  the  *  Temple  of  Adonis'  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Goins,  Number  106 
Common-street^  New-Orleans.* 
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Is  n*t  that  sesquipedalian  f  -  -  -  We  are  not  impregnable  to  praise, 
when  candidi/  and  earnestly  rendered ;  and  to  the  commendations  which 
have  been  passed  upon  our '  masterly  summing-up '  in  the  great '  Alleghany 
County  ^TiV  Case^^  we  are  by  no  means  insensible.  *  Common-law  is  com- 
mon-sense ;'  so  that  we  knew  our  < ruling'  would  be  deemed  sufficient,  oat- 
pide  of  the  correlative  and  corroborative  'authorities'  which  we  cited.  To 
the  pressing  offers  of  law-partnerships  which  have  been  tendered  us,  how- 
ever, we  are'  compelled  to  *  turn  a  deaf  ear/  We  *  can-ah  not-ah  do  U-ak* 
Urgent  literary  duties  preclude  the  thought  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  important  legal  cases  of  public  interest,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one,  involving  nice  *  points '  in  the  t^rma  of  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  'record.*  The  case  originated  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  old  territorial  laws,  while  Iowa  was  yet  a  territory,  and  the 
complaint,  exactly  as  it  appears  below,  is  filed  among  the  '  archives '  of  the 
District  Court  of  Jefferson  county.  *  Old  Shufflkton  '  was  well  known  in 
those  days,  rather  as  a  '  notorious '  lawyer  than  as  a  '  noted '  one ;  a  man  of 
very  considerable  talent  and  no  little  wit  He  resided  at  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
then  and  now  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county : 

<Thb  case  was  docketed  by  the  Clerk, '  UNTrxA  States  wf.  Job  Parkss,'  and  had  been 
called  by  the  Judge  several  times,  and  put  off  by  Shufflkton,  the  defendaaVs  connscl 
on  the  ground  that  he  '  hadfiUd  a  motion  to  diemUif  hut  had  not  fully  decided  whether  to 
insist  upon  the  motion  or  not.*  At  length  the  order  was, '  The  case  must  be  disposed 
of.'  Mr  S.  obtained  the  papers  and  read  his  motion  to  dismiss  'for  want  nf  parUee  io 
the  suit.*  The  transcript  sent  up  by  the  Justice  was  tben  refeixed  to,  when  Mr.  S.  com- 
menced reading : 

*  *  Ihe  United  States  of  America.  The  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Jcdt 
Lbhvon,  Junior,  sa.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jeffenon 
county,  by  Judy  Lshmon,  Junior,  {vs.)  Job  Parked. 

' '  And  now  this  present  day,  to-wlt  the  Idtb  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lobd 
Jests  Christ,  18  and  41,  came  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Ivocust  GroTe  Precincque,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lkmuok,  Junior,  and  filed 
his  affidavit  against  the  said  Job  Parkbb,  charging  that  the  said  Job  Parker  did  on 
the  said  18th  day  of  August,  18  and  41,  strike  and  threaten  to  kill  and  wound  the  wid 
United  States  of  America^  the  Territory  of  Iowa»  Jefferson  County,  by  Jcdt  Lbkmox, 
Junior,  and  unless  he  the  said  Job  Pabkbb  is  prcTcnted,  there  is  danger  that  the  sud 
Job  Parker  will  carry  his  said  threats  into  execution  against  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jeffenon  County,  by  Judt  Lbmhon,  Junior. 

'The  Judge  here  interrupted  old  Shuff.:  *Mr.  Shufflbtok,  you  are  not  reading 
correctly.' 

* '  Verbatim,  your  Honor,  verbatim ;  not  a  v>ord  wrong,  Sir.* 

*  Court  :  *Qoon,  Sir,  go  on.* 

'Shuff.  reads:  'And  thereupon  I,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  issued  a  warrant  in  tke 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Jcdt 
Lbmmon,  Junior,  against  the  said  Job  Parker,  and  the  said  Job  Parker  was  broagbt 
before  me  to  answer  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jeffereon 
County,  by  Judt  Lbmmon,  Junior,  for  striking  and  threatening  to  kill  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lemmok,  Junior,  and 
thereupon  the  said  United  States  of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County, 
by  Judt  Lbuhok,  Junior,  and  the  said  Job  Parkkr  being  ready  for  trial,  witnesses  were 
examined,  to-wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  Countr, 
by  Judt  Lbmmon,  Junior,  who  did  solemnly  swear  that  the  said  Job  Parker  had  on  the 
said  18th  day  of  August  18  and  41,  struck  him  the  said  United  States  of  America^  T&- 
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ritorj  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  Goontj,  bj  Judt  Ijexxok,  Junior,  and  H  appeared  to  the  said 
Justice  that  said  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  Coanij',  hj 
Zzvr  Lkmmox,  Jaoior,  was  greatlj  braised  about  his  eyes  and  other  parts  of  his  faee, 
and  the  said  Job  Paskbb  insisted  that  he  had  aright  to  strike  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lkhmon,  Junior,  for  calling 
him  the  said  Job  Pabkbb  a  liar,  and  it  not  being  prored  that  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Jimr  LsHvofr,  Junior,  did  say 
that  said  Job  Pabkbr  lied,  I,  the  said  Justice,  do  fine  the  said  Job  Paxkbr  fire  dollars, 
in  &vor  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt 
Lbmmok,  Junbr.  Therefore  it  is  ordered,  considered,  and  adjudged,  that  the  said 
United  States  of  America^  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lsmioy, 
Junior,  do  reooTer  of  the  said  Job  Parker  the  said  sum  of  fire  dollars  and  costs  I ' ' 

The  Court  decided  that  there  was  nothing  fair  or  equal  in  such  a  contest : 
there  was  not  a  want  of  parties,  but  too  many  plaintiffs  for  one  defendant, 
and  the  suit  should  be  dismissed  1  *■  Sech  is  law  I '  -  -  -  A  platful  apo- 
logy for  the  lath  of  a  subject,  while  making  of  the  apology  a  pleasant  do- 
mestic subject  itMelf^  is  ^A  Winter  Morning^ s  Epistle  to*  OldKnieJe^^  *  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  the  *  Peasaitf  Basd.'  It  is  exceedingly  <^-handed : 


Bbar  Kkick: 

I  *m  sitting  meekly  by  the  fire. 
Watching  the  window-drifts  grow  higher. 
A  half-hour  since,  bold  o'er  my  lyre, 

I  cried  in  rhyme, 
Thaua,  blessed !  me  inspire 

To  song  sublime  I 

Whereat,  at  once  the  *  frenzy  fine  * 
That  poets  feel,  is  straightway  mine, 
And  aown,  to  trace  the  glowmg  line, 

At  once  I  set  me. 
With  more  than  half  the  spicy  Ninb 

Fain  to  abet  me. 

Thonghts  vigorons  as  the  living  oalr, 
Tet  shapeless  in  their  forest  dcwk ; 
Like  rank-and-file  in  battle-smoke, 

Enou^  appearing 
To  warrant  some  decisiye  stroke, 

Or  general  clearing : 

Fancies  aionnd  my  goose<|uill  gleam, 
As  bright  as  ever  led  a  dream  • 
Just  on  the  very  point,  'twould  seem, 

Or  being  taken, 
When  Racket  starts  her  noisy  team, 

The  reins  well  shaken. 

Her  team  consists  of  children  three, 
Whose  mother  says  Ihey  'look  like  me ; ' 
More  lively  '  balms '  you  'II  seldom  see, 

More  fond  of  noise ; 
I  're  not  the  heart  to  chill  their  ja^Iee, 

And  damp  their  joys. 
* 

So  while  I  write  they  make  their  fun, 
And  rarious  are  the  doings  done : 
Bear-shooting  with  a  wooden  gun, 

Myself  the  bear ; 
Or  ranting  round  the  fioor  they  mn, 

Sledding  a  chair. 


January  Ifl^  1866i 
A  three-foot  Stbhtor  '  Whoa !  haw ! '  cries 
His  reckless  hand  the  whip-lash  plies ; 
We  duck,  and  dodge,  and  wink  our  eyes 

As  t  whistles  nigh  us; 
Till,  crack  I  around  my  head  it  flies, 

And  I  feel  pious. 

About  that  time  it  gets  to  bo 

'  Hard  sledding,'  quite  too  hard  for  me ; 

I  serve  injunctions,  but,  you  see. 

Silence  do  n't  follow; 
Tonng  <E  Plit.  Unum,'  ftiU  of  dee, 

Must  bu^H  or  hollow. 

Conoerted  music  does  n't  fail ; 
But '  By-lo-Baby,'  *LiLT  Dalb.' 
Are  done  most  feelingly,  with  hale 

Vociferations, 
In  all  the  key-notes  of  the  scale. 

With  'variations,' 

My  thoughts  grow  dim,  and  fimcies  scatter ; 
No  use  the  muse  to  coax  or  flatter ; 
At  most  she  '11  compromise  the  matter 

Bv  bidding  me 
In  gieesome  childhood's  noisy  clatter 

My  theme  to  see. 

In  casting  retrospective  squint 

O'er  what  is  penned,  it  seems  her  hint 

Is  acted  on — not  much  else  in 't : 

But  then  I '11  send  it» 
And  may-be  you  '11  conclude  to  print 

It  as  I  've  pennea  it 

1 11  merely  add  a  word,  to  say 

The  *  world  of  letters '  should  straightway 

Go  into  mourning ;  well  they  may ; 

They  came  near  getting 
A  perfect  gem:  alack-ardayl 

'T  was  spoued  in  setttng ! 
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Pretty  well  for  'no  subject'  -  *  -  Odr  fnend  Eluott,  the  distinguished 
portrait-painter,  repeats  the  following  as  the  public  remarks  of  a  dergyman 
who  had  been  remonstrated  with  by  a  portion  of  his  country  congregation 
for  the  employment,  in  his  sermons,  of  language  above  their  comprehension. 
He  began  his  discourse  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  morning  as  follows : '  Dearly 
beloved  brethren :  My  oral  disquisitions  having  recently  met  (as  I  have  been 
informed)  with  your  vituperations,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  an 
instance  of  vain  cJoquence,  or  supererogation,  if  I  here  laconically  promul- 
gate, that  avoiding  all  syllogistical,  aristocratical,  andperipatetical  proportions, 
whether  physically,  physiologically,  philosophically,  politically,  or  polenucally 
considered,  either  in  my  diurnal  peregrinations  or  nocturnal  lucubrations,  they 
shall  hereafter  be  assimilated  with,  and  rendered  congenial  to,  the  occiputs 
and  caputs  of  you,  my  most  superlatively-respected  auditors  1 '  The 
'  apology '  was  '  clear  as  mud,'  and  the  preacher  was  never  troubled  by  any 
farther  objection  to  his  style.  Bat  after  all,  there  was  a  *  lesson'  in  the 
origmal  request,  on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  this  congregation.  Some  clergy- 
men  seem  to  think  that  fiuniliar,  simple  instruction  firom  the  sa^ed  desk 
would  rob  it  of  half  its  influence,  and  greatly  lessen  that  of  its  minister. 
Even  the  simple  (and  beautiful  hecause  simple)  language  of  the  Bible  is 
often-times  translated  into  '  refined  phraseology,'  to  render  it  more  acceptable 
to  the  modem  hearer.  On  this  point,  hear  the  Episcopal  ^Banner of  the 
Church : '  *  Our  readers  have  no  doubt  often  been  disgusted  with  the  high- 
sounding  verbiage  of  certain  writers  and  preachers,  who  have  not  sense 
enough  to  know  that  simple  words  and  a  plain  Saxon  style  will  always  mark 
the  man  of  real  taste  and  education.  We  find  the  following  happy  bit  at  the 
barbarous  modern  jargon  in  a  late  English  publication.  The  writer  gives  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  a  gentleman  who  holds  a  high  pulpit  podtion 
in  London.  It  is  a  translation,  afl^r  his  manner  of  speech,  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.'  It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  who  cannot  repeat  the  beauti- 
ful *  original,'  to  turn  to  his  Bible,  and  as  he  reads  the  following,  note  the 
'improvement:' 

<  Damr  is  my  Pastor ;  I  shall  not  be  indigent  lis  maketh  me  to  recnmb  on  the  Te^ 
dant  lawns;  Hb  leadeth  roe  beside  the  unrippled  liqaidities;  Ha  relostalleth  my 
spirits,  and  condacteth  me  in  the  avenues  of  rectitude  for  the  celebrity  of  bii  app«il«' 
tions.  Unqneationably,  though  I  perambulate  the  glen  of  the  umbrages  of  the  tepol- 
chral  dormities,  I  will  not  be  i>erturbed  by  appalling  catastrophes ;  for  Thou  ait 
present.    Tht  wand  and  Tht  crook  insinuate  delectation. 

'  Thou  spreadest  a  refection  before  me  in  the  midst  of  inimical  scrutationa.  Teoc 
perfumest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents;  my  chalice  exuberates. 

'  Indubitably  benignity  and  commiseration  shall  continue  all  the  diutumity  of  my 
vitality,  and  I  will  eternalize  my  habitance  within  the  metropolis  of  nature  I  * 

Thbrk  ean  <  a  good  thing  come  out  of  Erie,'  (Penn.,)  albeit  its  citizens  take 
occafflonal  pastime  in  tearing  up  rail-roads  and  interrupting  public  travel 
Witness  the  following,  from  a  new  and  welcome  correspondent: 

'  I  Vs  often  thought  I  would  write  you,  and  the  desire  grows  on  me  when  I  see  an 
occasional  note  in  your  pages  from  this  'celebrated  town.'  I've  thought  of  manj 
items  I  could  give  you  and  your  readers  concerning  our  •  town  c^iAraden^  (for  what 
place  is  without  them?):  the  vagaries  of  'Gunnel'  Watibs,  'KirrLS  Smith,* 'Old 
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Sam,  de  grate  Ecupbb,'  C^bsab  Auodstus,'  and  '  Logan,  de  Hingo  chief/  all '  culled 

posBons/  and  knovrn  to  fame  in  these  parts.  The  ssjiogs  and  doing  of  Dr.  W and 

Prof.  S ,  as  connected  with  the  '  Frakklin  Institute ; '  the  Kxickbrbocub  Club  ; 

its  origin— »tf;7^«— and  fall;  and  the  far-&med  and  renerahle  order  y*clept  *Th€  In- 
i&p€nd€nt  Brw)d,  andSubUme  Order  of  Young  Owlt*  composed  of  a  company  of '  crabs/ 
among  whom  I  ranked  as  one  <  craw-fish.'  We  numbered  aome  serenteen  members. 
Oar  motto  was :  ^Keep  your  eye  ekinned,  and  remember  Lot* a  wife  I  *  and  the  object  of 
onr  order  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  celebrated '  Snap-Dragon  Club/  immortalized  by 
tiie  pen  of  your  lamented  brother  —  the  '  deration  of  the  Ancient  Henbt.'  Our  object; 
■8  expressed  in  the  constitution,  was,  '/Vcn,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time : '  and  nobly  did 
we  carry  out^  and  heartily  did  we  enjoy  this  grand  feature,  which  was  the  comer-stone 
of  our  oiganixation.  We  had  a  catechism  upon  which  we  were  duly  examined  the  first 
Friday  evening  after  each  and  every  new-moon ;  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  fledgling 
who  fiuled  upon  such  an  occasion  t  The  penalties  were  extreme.  I  remember  just  now 
a  penalty  attached  to  a  failure  of  this  kind. 

'  Old  Father  S kept  a  book-atore,  in  the  attic  of  which  was  stowed  away  a  rene* 

rable  arm-chair,  formed  of  natural  crooks  and  limbs,  presented  years  before,  by  some 
*  crooked  stick,'  to  the  president  of  the  '  Tippecanoe  Club,'  and  which,  after  the  cam- 
paign was  oyer,  had  found  a  resting-place  in  the  attic  aforesaid.  The  covetous  eyes  of 
the  club  had  rested  upon  this  relic  oflen-times,  as  a  thing  corresponding  to  the  other 
smgular  adornments  of  our  hall ;  and  the  determination  had  grown  in  onr  hearts  to 
possess  it  by  fair  means  or  fouL  Two  neglectful  brethren  were  sentenced  to  bring  that 
chair  into  the  hall  within  one  hour's  time.  Before  tlA  time  given  had  expired,  the 
chair  was  placed  in  our  midst  amid  tumultuous  '  hoots '  of  approbation  and  joy. 

'  Father  S was  a  staunch  Universalist,  and  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  rea- 
son (generally  in  a  very  excited  manner)  for  the  faith  that  was  within  him.  One  of  the 
dab  had  ent^^  the  store,  and  at  once  engaged  with  him  in  an  animated  discussion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  other,  who  had  gained  access  to  the  attic,  and  was  moving  the 
ponderous  article  to  a  rear  window,  from  which  it  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  then 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  'roost.' 

'Many  weeks  afterword,  a  portion  of  our  members  being  in  the  store,  conversation 

turned  upon  the  chair,  and  Father  S announced,  with  a  favor-dispensing  air,  that 

he  had  thought  seriously  of  presenting  the  dub  with  the  aforesaid  chair.    Judge  of  his 

aatonishment  when  one  of  the  brood  replied  to  him:  *0  Crickee, Father  S /  ve  got 

that  chair  long  ago  !  * 

*  Onr  '  roost '  was  a  curiosity-shop  of  itself.  We  had  divers  imitations  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe chair,  consisting  of  arm-chairs  and  settees  of  Nature's  crooks,  each  main  stick 
of  the  badEs  surmounted  with  huge  rams'-homs,  the  seats  covered  with  coffee-sacks,  or 
slrips  of  the  bark  of  the  leather-wood  interwoven  with  each  other.  The  walls  were 
hong  with  innumerable  polished  jaw-bones  gleaned  from  the  beach  of  the  lake,  near 
the  '  Old  Block  House ; '  venerable  hats,  and  garments  of  antique  cut;  swords  of  revo- 
lationary  times ;  guns ;  portraits  of  Bev.  Johk  Weslbt,  Bbian,  the  hero  of  Clontarl^ 
etc.  And  then  that  immense  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  which  lay 
DoNULp's  Book  of  Forms,  Smoir  Suggs'  'Three-Fingered  Jack,'  and  'Seven  Last 
Plaguesy  (the  library  of  the  brood,)  many  decks  of  'keards,'  the  facilities  for  making 
punch,  and  pipes  and  tobacco  by  wholesale.  Ah  I  those  'knights 'that  lingered  around 
that '  round  table,'  where  are  they  now  ?  Scatt^k^  fiir  and  near,  and  some  have  passed 
awaj.    They  will  never  again  resume  their  ancient  orgies. 

'  Our  debates  were  hrUUant,  and  ^he  questions  discussed  knotty  mdeed.  For  instance^ 
'  Which  are  de  &stest,  boss  speed  or  canal  speed  ? '  'Should  old  acquaintance  be  for- 
got? '  etc.  We  had  an  active  existence  for  seven  years,  with  never  a  cent  in  the  trea- 
Bary.  We  had  ways  and  means  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  lights  '  that  the  world  knew 
sot  of.'  We  were  a  club  of  confirmed  bachelors,  and  bound  by  solemn  pledges  not  to 
marry,  and  the  breaking  of  these  ultimately  broke  our  club ;  for  now  there  is  but  one 
of  the  '  brood '  unmarried,  and  he  is  delving  among  the  golden  sands  of  the  Pacific' 
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So  much  for  *  Old  Eric'  ...  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  connected 
with  our  *  Gossipry  *  with  readers  and  correspondents,  is  the  univenality  of 
all  classes  of  our  auditors.  We  say  this  with  almoBt  as  much  pride  as 
pleasure.  '  Neyer  mind  ahout  that :  what  was  you  going  to  say,  when  you 
interrupted  yourself? '  Simply  tliis :  *  Hear  our  Alton,  (111.)  friend,  in  his 
free-and-easy,  off-hand,  slap-dft«h  note  to  the-EorroR:  'As  in  the  olden  time, 
all  our  *wise  men'  came  from  'the  East'  Some  of  them  reached  our 
prairies  before  the  bees  arrived.  Bees  always  follow,  never  precede  dvilia* 
tion.  In  that  part  of  oui  beautiful  State  known  as  *  Egypt,'  many  of  these 
'wise'  men  have  exercised  their  'squatter-sovereignty'  for  the  last  forty 
years,  dwelling,  even  now,  in  habitations  as  primitive  as  were  those  of  the 
patriarchs.  They  may  be  seen  on  any  &ir  day,  sitting  about  the  village- 
tavem,  relating  events  that  occurred  when  the  '  red-skins '  and  buffiiloes 
inhabited  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  and  a  two-year-old  steer  was  the 
'smallest  change'  in  the  circulating  medium.  As  late  as  1837,  when  rail- 
roads were  first  talked  about  in  this  corn  region,,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  'corduroy  roads,'  where  the  rails  are  laid  cross-wise  over 
the  bottomless  '  bottoms  I '  In  1840,  one  county  gave,  it  is  said,  a  neariy 
unanimous  vote  for  OenerA  Jackson,  for  President,  under  the  full  conviction 
that '  the  report  of  his  death  was  a  Whig  lie  I '  When  it  was  first  reported 
that  Professor  Morse  had  succeeded  in  conveying  intelligence  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  through  the  wires  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  one 
old  weoan^  who  had  been  a  school-master,  and  member  of  the  Legislature, 
gave  it  as  hi%  opinion  that  the  report  was  '  a  humbug.'  In  fact,  from  his 
knowledge  of  '  astronomy,'  he  said  he  ibi^to  the  thing  could  not  be  done! 
Shortly  after,  O'Reillt's  men  were  seen  setting  the  poles  directly  by  the 
old  man's  dwelling.  One  day,  he  joined  the  cr^wd  who  were  witnesdngthe 
operation  of  stretching  the  wire.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
matter  then^  he  hesitated  a  moment  —  assuming  an  air  of  importance — and 
then  replied :  '  Well,  gentiemen,  while  in  the  Legislature,  I  gave  the  subject 
considerable  attention,  and  after  much  investigation  and  reflection,  I  have- 
come  to  the  conclusion  ikat  it  may  answer  very  well  for  small  packageB^  M 
will  never  do  for  large  handles — never  ! '  The  landlord  of  the  principal  inn 
at  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State,  was  a  'character,'  and  well  known  to  the 
early  settiers.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  his  house  was 
crowded  with  boarders.  Our  Boniface  always  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  and  carved  for  his  guests,  seasoning  the  meats,  during  the 
operation,  with  some  story  of  the  past  or  present,  and  interlarding  his  dis- 
course with  strings  of  oaths,  linked  together,  after  a  &shion  peculiar  to  him- 
self. One  day,  after  the  guests  were  generally  assembled,  he  appeared 
somewhat  excited;  and  while  brandishing  the  carving-knife,  began  to  curse 
the  whole  canine  race,  'both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound.'  When 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  continuity  of  his  curses,  he  was  questioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  maledictions.  '  Cause  I  — why,  who  would  nH  curse  them, 
when,  after  my  wife  had  got  this  fine  piece  of  beef  ready  for  the  spit,  an 
infernal  dog  jumped  in  at  the  window,  and  caught  it  in  his  teeth,  and  ran 
away,  and  I  had  to  chase  him  all  over  the  common  before  I  could  get  it  from 
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him! '  You  nuij  perhaps  infer  that  most  of  the  guests  that  day  concluded 
to  omit  the  first  course  I '  •  -  -  A  vbitbb  in  a  late  number  of  Black- 
wood draws  this  graphic  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  menagerie,  as  seen 
by  the  writer,  when  a  lad,  for  the  first  time.  It  hits  our  'first  impressioDs' 
of  the  same  scene  'to  a  notch ' : 


^    ^  „        t  cbattenog  warned  u8  that  the  inmatei  were  upon  the  alert,  i    __ 

between  the  enlrance  and  the  qoadraogle  there  seemed  dangler  of  a  protruded  paw. 
Bat — oDoe  in  —  what  a  spectacle!  There  was  'Nbro/  the  lodolgent  old  lion,  who 
would  stand  anj  amount  of  liberties ;  into  whose  cell  you  might  go,  and  pluck  with 
impunitj  the  beard  that  erst  had  swept  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  What  a  nice  beast 
that  elephant  was,  and  what  an  appetite  he  possessed !  From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
six  in  the  dewy  ere,  his  trunk  was  a  mere  Tehicle  for  cakes,  of  which  he  must  have 
swallowed  as  manj  as  ought  to  hare  deranged  the  digestion  of  a  ragged-school ;  and 
jet,  when  the  ordinary  pasture-hour  appreoched,  the  unappeased  devourer  trumpeted 
with  his  ^boscis,  and  absorbed  as  many  carrots  as  would  have  made  broth  for  the 
army  of  tbe  Titans.  Then  there  was  '  Wallace,'  the  Scottish  lion :  a  rampant^  led- 
dish-maned  animal,  who,  though  whelped  in  the  north,  retained  all  tne  ardor  ana  pas- 
sion of  tbe  Libyan  blood,  was  characteristically  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  elevated  his 
tail  in  defiance,  and  woula  not  tolerate  the  affront  of  being  roused  by  the  application  of 
the  kMig  poleu  Horrid,  with  his  demon-eyes,  lay  ooudiant  the  awful  form  or  the  royal 
Bengal  ticer,  for  whose  innate  lerocitj  we  needed  not  the  Touchment  of  the  keeper. 
Neter  shall  we  forget  the  ecstasy  of  fear  tliat  came  over  us,  when  the  prowler  of  the 
Hoogley,  waking  up  from  some  pleasant  reverie  of  masticated  Hindoo,  directed  his 
glassy  store  right  at  our  chubby  countenance,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  approval  of  our 
condition  by  a  sappressed  growl,  accompanied  by  a  licking  of  his  grizzly  chaps,  and  a 
display  of  the  most  tremendous  fangs  I  Need  we  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  re- 
coilied  from  the  dangerous  proximity  with  a  scream  of  abject  terror ;  and  in  doing  so, 
came  within  sweep  of  the  trunk  of  our  former  friend,  the  elephant,  who,  possibly  con- 
ceiving that  our  cap  contained  inexhaustible  stores  of  gingerbread,  pickea  it  from  our 
head,  and  instanUneously  added  it  to  the  miscellaneous  contents  oi  bis  stomach  ?  Then 
there  were  at  least  half-snlozen  leopards,  leaping  over  eadi  other  in  fun^  as  though  they 
were  tbe  most  innocent  creatures  in  tbe  world ;  and  hyenas,  with  their  everlasting 
snarl;  and  shaggy  wolves;  and,  oh!  such  a  magnificent  gnzzly-bear,  brought  direct 
fronn  tbe  Bockv-tf ountains  I  We  need  not  speu  of  the  serpents,  who,  poor  devils, 
spent  most  of  their  time  under  blankets,  and  seemed  to  survey  with  perfect  indiflferenoe 
the  rabbits  who  were  munching;  greens  beside  them ;  nor  of  the  ostrich,  good  to  swal- 
low m.  peck  of  two-penny  nails,  if  not  to  furnish  head-gear  to  a  lady  from  its  somewhat 
bedraggled  plumage ;  nor  of  the  zebra,  whom  we  greatly  coveted  for  a  pony.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ambulatory  menageries  were  most  valuable  schools 
for  instruction  in  natusai  histoiy.' 

How  mueh  there  is  in  mere  style/  ...  Two  or  three  Mittle  people's 
anecdotes,  *  fiuthfullj  correct,'  being  sent  bj  correspondents  who  in  each 
case  *  know  the  parties : '  '  A  lady,  living  near  St  Louis,  went  to  the  city  to 
q>end  some  time  with  her  relatives,  taking  a  little  boy  two  years  and  a-half 
.  old.  During  their  visit,  the  cry  of  *  Lost  child  / '  with  tbe  ringing  of  a  bell, 
was  heard  in  the  streets  several  times.  The  lady  explained  it  to  the  child, 
and  fipoke  feelingly  of  the  'poor  little  children  lost  firom  their  mothers,' 
ntmit^inf^  %  marked  impression  on  its  mind  On  returning  to  the  country,  the 
child  was  nussed  in  a  few  days,  and  general  search  was  made  for  it  For 
sereral  hours  it  could  not  be  found ;  at  length  some  one  was  attracted  by  the 
woirds,  *Lost  child /^  ^Lo$t  child  I  ^  when  the  little  creature  was  found  in  a 
dajr-bole,  more  than  a  mile  from  home  I  But  for  its  making  its  presence 
tlnis  kxM»wn,  it  must  inevitably  have  perished.'  '  The  following  occurred  to  a 
little  daughter  of  the  writer,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  child's  boarding- 
tfciioo],  to  Spend  the  vacation  at  home :  *  Upon  examination  of  her  teeth,  her 
mother  discovered  one  which  she  decided  must  'come  out'    Upon  being 
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informed  of  it,  'Louib'  retired  at  night  with  a  sorrowfiil  coxintenance, 
dreading  the  idea  of  her  visit  to  the  ever-gentlo  Dr.  Hn>DLETON.  The  next 
morning,  '  Louie's  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  was  '  very  pecuHxr.' 
Her  usual  rosy  cheeks  were  pale ;  her  eyes,  which  generally  were  sparkling 
bright,  had  lost  their  lustre ;  her  appetite  had  deserted  her;  and  in  fact  she  . 
was  *  sieJs  all  aver,^  After  a  little  encouragement,  however,  she  brightened 
up,  and  told  her  &ther  that  she  felt  very  much  encouraged ;  that  ^e  had 
prayed  to  God  all  night  for  courage  to  have  her  tooth  extracted  without  cry- 
ing, and  that  it  might  '  not  hurt'  The  Doctor  drew  the  tooth,  aod  sure 
enough  it  'hurt'  but  very  little,  and  no  crying  ensued;  but  upon  a  farther 
examination,  another  tooth  was  found  to  be  somewhat  defective,  and  it  was 
necessarily  doomed  to  the  fate  of  the  first.  This  '  Louib  '  could  not  endue 
at  that  time ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  shower  of  tears  and  sobs  iDnu]ne^ 
able.  Her  mother  reminded  her  of  her  prayers  during  the  night,  fnd  ihat 
she  should  not  lose  her  confidence,  when  she  replied  that  she  had  not  prayed 
for  two  teeth,  but  only  one,  and  she  '  wanted  another  night'  to  pray  for  the 
second! '    The  thkd  contains  one  of  those  *  hits'  which  'little  folk'  Bonie- 

times  make,  and  which  sometimes  '  hurt : '  '  My  friend  Adam.  S is  a  gay 

bachelor  of  some  thirty-five  years;  and  though  he  is  a  devoted  adimrerof 
the  ladles,  yet  time  has  shown  its  workings  on  his  brow,  and  a  *  scratch^  of 
the  latest  cut  and  fashion,  now  covers  the  place  '  where  the  hair  vui  to 
grow.'  He  has  a  fine  little  nephew  of  some  four  summers,  who  is  a  dose 
observer  of  every  thmg  around  him,  and  with  whom  *  Uncle  Adak'  is  an 
especial  favorite.  While  seated  at  breakfast  one  morning,  the  chat  of  the 
ladies,  young  and  old,  suddenly  ceased,  when  '  our  Willib  '  broke  the 
silence  with :  '  Ma,  ma,  I  '11  tell  you  something :  TTncU  Adam  puU  en  %» 
hair  like  a  jacket ! '  '  Uncle  Adam^s  confusion  and  dismay  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  it  is  remembered  that  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  on  whom  he 
was  •  sweet,'  was  present  -  -  -  Was  it  not  Robbbt  Hall  who  said 
that  he  '  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  man's  religion  whose  cat  and  dog 
were  not  the  better  for  it '  ?  Wo  believe  so.  Even  in  Turkey  they  have  a 
hospital  for  cats,  (a  mosque-like  structure,  founded  by  a  rich,  cat-loving 
Mussulman,)  a  most  liberally-endowed  institution,  the  corridors,  terraces, 
etc.,  of  which  are  crowded  with  cataleptic  or  bruised  feline  patients,  that  are 
tenderly  cared  for.  Think  of  this,  while  you  read  the  following  from  one 
whose  '  credwnin'  glory '  it  is  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  '  United'n  States V 
and  dwelLi  in  a  Ohristian  land : 

*  My  Dear  Khick  :  It 's  all  very  well  for  you  and  your  up-rirer  correspondent  to  lib 
cats ;  but  you  evidently  have  not  been  Bulgected  to  cats,  such  as  my  oat  is.  Mj  catia 
a  large  black  one :  she  was  given  to  me  by  a  lady — Hxb-fobtunb.  She  adopted  me; 
came  to  the  house  all  of  a  '  Budding/  and  staid,  and  stays.  Hy  folks  (some  of  them) 
shudder  when  I  kick  her  into  the  canal  —  sometimes  almost  across  it  They  insintiate 
that  the  cat  is  a  black  ooe;  that  it  came  mysteriously;  and  that  it  may  be  that  I'm 
kicking  something  or  some  body  that  '11  be  apt  to  remember  it ;  to  all  which  inainw* 
tions  I  contemptuously  ezolaim, '  Oh  I  the  d — I ! ' 

*  Well,  my  cat  %$  an  '  abused  cat :  *  there  is  no  denying  it ;  but  I  can  *t  HU  her.  She 
has  been  thrice  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  the  weights  waited  there,  but  she  didn't 
Once  I  wired  her  with  a  stout  wire  to  the  rail  on  the  Erie  Rail-road ;  bat  Uncle  Joav 
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WW  her,  and  stopped  the  tnin :  he  thoagfatit  was  a  babj,  and  rdeased  Poas.  I  have 
tried  and  tried,  and  begin  to  think  I  do  nU  know  what  I  am  trjing  to  kill  I 

'Your  friend  likes  cats.  Well,  if  he  will  exhibit  a  plump  canary-bird,  mj  cat  will 
follow  him,  eren  though  it  be  orer  a  cordon  of  mice.  She  will  prevent  anj  surplusage 
in  the  population  of  his  poultrj-jard.  Like  your  lost  Kimr,  I  hare  seen  her  put  forth 
•  her  paw,  as  if  to  grasp  a — chicken ;  and  I  nerer  saw  her /ail  /  It  seems  to  me,  if  she 
were  lost^  I  would  like  to  see  her  fur — away,  where  I  suspect  she  belongs.  And  yet 
I're  seen  that  black  feline  '  creetur '  sit  and  look  aa  honest,  purr  as  quietly,  and  seem 
as  innocent,  as  the  one  you  describe  so  impressively.  Take  my  advice,  (I  'U  throw  in 
the  cat  extra,)  don't  try  to  find  the  lost  occupant  of  your  writing-table :  mine  looks  like 
a  frequenter  of  ink-stands.  Rely  upon  it  that  it's  lucky  for  you  that  '  you  do  n't  inow 
wkai  you^vt  loHf  p.  m.  t/ 

Notwithstanding  which,  'our  voice  is  still  for '  kittens!  -  -  -  At  a  late 
meeting  of  ^The  Neto-Yorh  Sketch  Club^^  the  subject  for  illustration  being 
^Bpring^  Mrs.  Eliza.  Gksatobsz,  in  addition  to  a  very  beautiful  drawings  con- 
tributed the  following  exquisite  verses,  which  were,  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  Jakes  H.  Gaffertv,  the  host  of  the  evening : 

'JSptfits  JBoRfl. 

'  From  shady  nook  the  soft  green  leaves 

Are  peeping  at  the  snow. 

And  praying  it  to  eo ; 
That  in  their  heart  the  violet 
And  primrose  sweet  may  blow. 

'  The  balmy  breeze  is  stirring  now. 
Right  early  in  the  mom. 
And  little  birds  forlorn, 
And  pent-up  brooks  be|^n  to  sing, 
For,  lo  I  the  Spring  is  bom  1 

'The  meadows  by  the  silver  stream, 

The  hawthorn  in  the  ^len. 

Are  laughing  out  again, 
And  ragged  Robin-ran-the-bush 

Is  busy,  with  his  chain^ 
Clasping  the  blushing  briar-roae, 

That  seeks  escape  m  vam. 

'  Lovin^]^  in  the  even-tide 

Theur  breath  steals  out  to  greet 

Yon  maid,  whose  eager  feet 
Are  dancing  down  the  shadowy  lane, 

Among  the  cowslips  sweet ; 
There,  'neath  the  young  Ubumnm  trees. 

Her  lover  troe  to  meet 

'0  yellow  leaves!  that  droop  ao  low 

To  kiss  her  forehead  fair. 

And  crown  her  wavy  hair; 
Though  Spring  may  (»11  you  forth  agun, 

The  lovely  maiden  there. 
Once  only  on  her  blushing  cheek 

That  Hay-day  tint  shall  wear/ 

Is  nt  that  very  delicate  and  felicitous  ?  -  -  -  The  fc^owing  note  from  an 
old  metropolitan  friend  accompanied  a  vessel  of  an  enlarged  capacity  and  of 
aa  unique  shape.  Our  correspondent's  '  &vor  was  received  and  contents 
noted.'    No  body  among  our  up-river  friends  could  state,  when  closely  pressed, 
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what  the  '  fluid '  was ;  but  on  <me  poist  there  was  great  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion. It  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  it  was  a  '  nectar  fit  for  Uie  gods ; ' 
but  on  being  personally  examined,  (and  good-naturedly  *  cross '-  examined,) 
on  the  strength  of  the  donor's  statement  that  we  were  *  acquainted  with  the 
family'  of  the  article,  we  were  compelled  to  respond  in  the  affinu&tive,to 
wit,  that  we  didn't  know  any  thing  about  it,  except  that  it  was  good— eery 
good:  a  decision  which  was  accounted  wise  and  judicious  Uo  a  degree.' 
But  to  our  friend's  note : 

'DsabC :  'Nwh7orh,FAruaryVi,im, 

'  Indulgiko,  some  few  days  since,  with  a  mntoal  friend,  in  what  we  considered  a '  do- 
mestic nectar/  and  he  being  desirous  to  '  Remember  me !  oft  in  the  stilly  night,  whea 
bumpers  bright  are  filling/  innocently  remarked  that  his  physician  (AUopathie)  recom- 
mended the  use  of  such  medicine  for  his  peculiar  complaint;  and  being  desirous  of  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life,  I  was  induced  to  provide  him  with  sufiicient  to  *  relieve  his 
present  necessities.'  To  prove  his  unselfishness,  he  suggested  that  as  the  Maine  Law  wu 
likely  to  decorate  our  statutes,  and  your  health  being  somewhat  delicate,  'twould  be 
well  to  protect  you  from  the  many  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to '  by  a  similar  appropriatioo. 
This  idea  assimilating  with  my  own  views  of  'public  duty,'  I  afFectionatelj  ask  the  pii- 
vilege  of  introducing  you  to  my  friend  D.  John,  Esq.,  (with  whose  family  you  are  do 
doubt  acquainted,)  trusting  you  may  find  in  him  a  friend  who  will  administer  relief  in 
sickness,  aud  be  a  joyous  companion  in  your  hours  of  health.  Do  not  put  im^U^  con- 
fidence in  him ;  for,  although  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  place,  he  sometimes  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  best  friends. 

'You  may  have  partaken  of,  or  been  introduced  to,  a  more  '  ancient  customer;'  hot 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the '  reputed '  age  of  stimulating  beverages.  The  history  • 
of  tkU  is  authentic^  and  has  'never  been  doubted.'  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  'small- 
stores  '  of  that  'ancient  mariner,  Noah,'  who,  when  his  ship  came  to  anchor  o^  Brook- 
lyn-Heights, sent  the  American  Eagle  (not  a  dove,  as  is  believed  by  the  ignorant)  with 
this  under  his  wing,  to  relieve  any  suffering  '  human '  who  might  have  weathered  the 
terrible  rain-storm,  and  required  a  '  strengthener '  before  he  could  reach  his  home,  or 
the  nearest  hotel.  This  vial,  becoming  displaced,  was  found  by  one  of  my  ancestors, 
(then  owning  a  fitrm  in  the  vicinity,)  and  has  been  handed  down  untondied  (thej  a£ 
belonginfi^  to  the  *Martha  Wdehin^tan  Juvenile  Female  Temperance  Aesoeiaii(m,*  for  the 
propagation  of  low  spirits  and  suppression  of  genius  and  conviviality)  to 

'  Yours,  very  truly,  w.  s.  d.' 

*  For  this  relief,  much  thanks.'  -  -  -  Hear  Professor  *  Q.  K.  DoEsncKs'on 
the  subject  of  ^Spiritualism*  in  a  new  phase.  *  His  translated  dog  'Pluto' 
has  made  him  a  'medium.'  Observe  the  exuberance  of  synonyms  in  the 
descriptiTe  portion  of  the  extract : 

'Makt  other  birds  of  note  were  pointed  out,  and  their  sitaation  and  prospects 
explained  by  the  obliging  Pluto.  And  even  as  one  of  our  most  learned,  wise,  sod 
illustrious  rulers,  and  his  brother  rapperites,  have  demonsfrated  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  are  busied  in  employments  similar  to  their  earthly  ones,  so  did  my  reliable 
Pluto  state  similar  facts  concerning  the  honorable  company  of  beasts,  birds,  and  rep- 
tQes.    His  discourse  ran  much  as  follows : 

*  *  Know,  men  of  earth,  that  shadowy  horses  still  throngyonr  streets,  harnessed  to  tntangible  ^]«. 
and  to  inoorporeal  expreBS-wagons,  and  stlU  toliftiUy  drag  innumerable  thr«e-cent  stages;  they  still 
live  In  your  stablea,  paze  in  yonr  pastures,  and  drink  at  your  pumpe ;  driven,  i  '  '"     *" 


nnseen,  still  laah  their  unreal  sides  with  cutting  whips,  until  they  become  overcome  with  irfaft^r 
ire,  and  vicloosly  kick  over  their  speetral  traces;  defunct  racers  stiU  haont  the  aceoce  vf  thev 
former  triumphs,  skim  with  fbet  unshod  roimd  the  inside  track,  and  sconiftilly  tun  up  th«ir  m- 
lin  noses  at  the  (hstest  earthly  time  on  record :  transparent  donkeys  wag  eomplaoeotly  their  ei  *■ 
tial  ears,  and  brush  off  airy  flies  with  unsubstantial  talla    Swine,  full  grown  atthoqgh  vattx^ 
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prood  as  in  Ulb,  fbroeioiiilj  pnml  aboatfoor  ttreeia,  aeekiiur  what  thejr  maf  dayour,  and  «xpi«»- 
inf  with  fattodible  irants  their  paradisiac  satls&etioii ;  bodilefls  plga  squeal  under  ftmnleea  gatea ; 
dogs  stiil  MIow  with  anheard  tread  their  dreamy  mastert,  waning  their  placid  phaotom  taila,  or 
wttTihing  throQgh  their  shaggy  hides  with  sari^  teeth  for  spiHtiial  flea&  Pole-cats  invisible  stfll 
hannt  your  bams,  searching  for  airy  chickens,  flndlnc  ghoetly  eggs  fai  nnheaid-of  neeta;  then 
ctealiog,  and  givhag  odor  inyoor  cellan;  apparltlona  of  departed  cats  baont  polseleas  nodoe,  and  in 
your  parlors  phantom  kittens  chase  their  goblin  tails.  Henceforth  let  eyery  man  take  heed,  lest 
In  palliBg  oirhis  boots  he  kick  his  dear  departed  Carlo  ;  and  let  erery  maiden  lady  beatow  her- 
self in  bar  Ikrorite  roekfaig-chair  in  awe  and  pertnrbatloiL  lest  the  coahlon  be  already  ooeopied  by 
deranctTABBTandherspeetrallltter/  t        v       t 

*  When  my  dariing  Pluto  had  spoken  thus,  the  company  began  to  diaappear.  A  miat 
seemed  gradually  to  envelop  all,  and  one  by  one  they  fiuled  from  my  mortal  Tiaion,  and 
soon  all  aave  Ploto  had  vaniabed  from  my  sight  He  only  remained  to  giye  me  one 
last  aasmanoe  that  the  creed  of  the  well-known  Indian  mentioned  by  Mr.  Popi  is  trae, 
iriu}  firmly  beUeres  that  in  the  happy  honting-ground  hereafter, 

•*  His  fldthftil  dog  Shan  bear  him  eompaoy.*  * 

How  many  Bynonjms  are  here  brought  together  1  -  -  -  Oke  woald  think  that 
the  horrors  of  war  were  in  themselves  enoagfa,  without  the  occurrence  of  such 
scenes  as  the  following,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.  The 
terrors  of  battle  itself  it  seems  to  us,  are  out-weighed  by  such  excessive 
punishment  as  this  for  a  petty  theft,  and  *  threatening  language  to  a  sergeant.' 
The  victim  in  this  case  is  a  private  in  the  *  Twenty-Sixth  Cameronians :  *  '  I 
had  expected  a  bloody  scene,  for  floggings  in  the  army  are  always  more  or 
less  so ;  but  the  reality  far  exceeded  all  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  human  tor- 
ture. At  the  fifth  stroke  of  the  Ush,  the  flesh  re0e  up  on  the  sufferer's  back, 
the  welts  thicker  than  my  wrist,  and  the  wrfthing  of  the  body  showed  the 
intense  agony  endured.  As  each  success^e  lash  fell  on  the  hu;erated  and 
bleeding  back,  the  blood  flowed  out  upon  all  around.  After  the  fortieth  lash 
had  been  inflicted,  he  was  untied,  and  after  staggerii^  a  few  paces,  he  fell 
fainting,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  medical  officer.'  The  poor  fellow  had  additionally  to  receive  one  hnn 
(ired  and  four  days'  solitary  confinement  I  Small  encouragement  this,  we 
>hould  say,  for  '  taking  Heb  I£a/esty's  shilling,'  and  enlisting  in  the  British 
i^rvice,  particuUriy  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ^  hcspital-scenes '  re- 
corded by  an  officer  and  eye-witness  in  ^The  Story  of  the  Campaign,^  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine :  'Amputations  had  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
stumps  of  arms  and  legs  projecting  fi*om  the  bed-clothes  were  frefuent  along 
the  rows  tff  sufierers.  One  man  lay  covered  up,  face  and  all :  he  had  under- 
gone amputation  of  the  hip-joint  four  days  before.  One  man,  a  French 
chasseur,  had  lost  h>th  arms  in  a  caralry  charge  at  Balaklava.'  But,  '  speak- 
ing of  flogging,'  let  us  afford  the  reader,  'in  this  connection,'  a  very  striking 
view  of  the  awful  punishment  by  the  BuBsian  knout.  It  is  perfectly  au- 
thentic, having  been  witnessed  by  an  English  merchant,  then  resident  at 
S^  Petersburgfa.  The  victim  in  this  case  had  killed  a  man,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  one  hundred  and  one  lashes  of  the  knout,  that  number  being 
considered  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  A  direct  sentence  of  death  is  by 
the  law  of  Russia  abolished,  except  for  military  and  state  crimes : 

'  Tax  place  of  panishment  was  in  a  field  where  a  horse-market  had  been  held,  on 
(be  baoka  of  the  Ligasa  canal,  a  mUe  or  so  from  the  admiralty.  The  preparations  were 
simple  enough.    A  strong  flat  stake,  and  a  few  mats  laid  on  the  gronnd  formed  the 
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whole  that  were  risible.  The  stake  was  nearly  fire  feet  high,  planted  reiy  firmly  in 
the  ground,  and  sloping  about  eight  or  ten  inches  off  the  perpendicular.  It  was  About 
four  inches  thick,  but  of  unequal  breadth,  being  fully  two  feet  at  the  top,  and  tapering 
gradually  gproundward  to  the  earth,  where  it  was  not  abore  eight  inches.  On  the  top, 
it  was  followed  out  into  three  semi-circlesy  the  central  one  being  appropriated  to  the 
neck,  and  the  two  others  for  the  anna  of  the  criminal.  Near  to  the  ground  there  wu 
a  hole  through  the  stake,  to  pass  a  cord  for  fastening  the  malefactor's  ankles.  The 
mats  were  to  make  a  firm  footing  for  the  executioners. 

'  Exactly  at  seren  o'clock,  the  prisoner  appeared,  guarded  by  four  soldiers  with  Diked 
sabres,  accompanied  by  sereral  oflScers  of  police,  and  foll($wed  by  two  executioners,  each 
bearing  under  his  arm  a  bundle  containing  knout-thongs.  The  battalion  now  formed 
a  hollow  square,  three  deep  —  the  police,  executioners,  and  criminal  being  in  the 
centre. 

'  The  executioners,  or  floggers,  in  Russia,  are  themselres  criminals,  kept  in  perpetcal 
confinement,  sare  when  taken  out  to  perform  their  cruel  office,  which,  firom  pent-ap 
rerenge,  they  render  as  agonizing  as  possible  to  the  poor  sufferer.  The  first ezecationcr 
was  the  coarsest  specimen  of  humanity  I  erer  saw.  His  height  was  orer  six  feet,  his 
shoulders  were  immoderately  broad,  his  body  large,  and  his  limbs  bulky  and  athletic; 
his  head  was  corered  with  dork-colored  coarse  bristles,  and  his  complexion  wu  of  a 
fierce  mahogany  tinge.  His  assistant,  a  strong  and  muscular  young  man,  was  bis  rerr 
counterpart  being  one  of  the  most  fiirorable  specimens  of  a  young  Russian  peasant  I 
hod  erer  met  with. 

'  I  must  now  describe  the  criminal  He  was  apparently  about  twenty-fire  years  of 
age,  rery  full  built,  but  of  l^w  stature,  with  a  rery  stolid  countenance ;  but  he  showed 
neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  seemed  perfectly  callous ;  took  off  his  cap,  and  coolly 
prepared  himself  for  his  terrible  punishment. 

'Haring  thrown  aside  his  cafian  and  his  shirt,  and  haring  nothing  on  bat  his  trow- 
sers  and  his  boots,  he  approached  the  stake  with  a  firm  step,  and  was  securely  ftsteoed 
to  it  by  the  executioners,  who  now  threw  off  their  coats  and  got  ready  the  instnunenti 
of  torture.  7%f  knoui  consists  of  a  handle  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  piece  of  twisted  hide  of 
the  same  length.  To  this  hide  is  attached,  by  a  loop,  a  piece  of  thong,  prepared  io 
almost  metallic  hardness,  in  length*  about  four  or  five  feet,  perfectly  flat,  and  aa  inch 
brood.  It  is  changed  after  erery  six  or  eight  blows,  being  lufit  for  use  when  it  be 
comes  at  oil  soft. 

*The  senior  executioner  haring  placed  himself  within  fire  or  six  feet  of  (be  prisow*, 
with  the  thong  of  the  knout  on  the  ground  behind  him,  then  drew  it  forward,  raisinf  it 
slowly  and  steadily  till  it  had  attained  the  proper  deration,  when  he  brought  it  down 
with  tremendous  force  upon  the  rery  middle  of  the  crimintJ's  back»  leoring  a  deep 
crimson  mork  of  on  inch  in  breadth,  extending  from  his  neck  to  the  woiat-bond  of  fa^i 
trowsers. 

'  Upon  receiring  the  blow,  the  wretch  uttered  a  scream,  or  rather  a  yeU  of  agonr, 
and  erery  fibre  of  his  body  seemed  in  o  state  of  riolent  and  instontoncou!!  contortion. 
With  hardly  on  interrol  the  blow  was  repeated,  followed  by  the  same  result,  the  same 
frightful  yell,  the  some  appalling  shudder!  The  second  mark  appeared  about  ar. 
inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  first :  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  blow  followed  .in  quick 
succession,  when  the  operator  stepped  aside  and  resigned  his  place  to  his  assistant 

'After  giriog  eight  blows,  the  assistant  retired  in  his  turn,  when  his  principal,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  fitting  on  a  firesh  thong,  resumed  the  dreadful  task.  He  was 
again  succeeded  by  the  young  man,  who  in  like  manner  had  renewed  the  efficacy  of  his 
weapon  by  a  simihir  process. 

'  In  this  manner  did  they  continue,  mutually  reliering  one  another,  at  each  rday  add- 
ing a  new  thong,  until  the  destined  number  of  blows  were  inflicted  on  the  lacefotcd 
bock  of  the  sufferer.  About  the  fiftieth  stroke,  his  struggles  haring  partially  loosened 
the  fastenings,  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  and  hare  them  fixed  more  firmly.  From 
the  first  until  about  the  twentieth  blow,  each  was  followed  by  the  same  scream  and 
oonrulsions ;  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth,  both  gradually  became  weaker  —  the 
Utter,  indeed,  had  degenerated  into  o  sort  of  inroluntory  shireiing.    After  the  fiftieth. 
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b<>lh  ceased :  the  criminal's  head  fell  to  one  side ;  and  although  each  touch  of  the  knoat 
brought  with  it  a  convulsiTe  shudder,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  uocoDscious  of  pain. 

'The  criminars  back  now  exhibited  a  horrid  spectacle.  It  was  one  mangled,  bloated 
mass,  of  a  dark  crimson  hue;  jet  still  mangled  as  it  was,  not  a  drop  of  blood  came 
from  it  A  common  cart  having  been  drawn  into  the  square,  the  executioners  untied 
the  strap  bj  which  the  malefiictor  was  &stened  to  the  stake,  and,  with  assistance,  car- 
ried him  to  and  placed  him  in  the  cart,  throwing  his  shirt  lightlj  upon  him,  then  his 
caftan,  then  a  mat  oyer  all. 

*  When  remored  from  the  stake  he  was  quite  insensible ;  so  much  so  that  I  did  not 
suppose  he  would  sunrire  till  he  reached  the  hospital :  but  I  was  mistaken ;  for  upon 
obserring  him  attentiyelj,  after  being  placed  in  the  cart,  I  peroeived  that  he  had  so  far 
recorered  as  to  attempt  to  more  one  arm.  No  surgeon  was  present,  nor  was  one 
needed.  The  number  of  stripes  is  specified,  and,  happen  what  maj,  thej  must  be  ad- 
ministered. 

'  He  was  driven  off  to  the  prison  with  the  same  guards  and  attendants  as  at  first ; 
the  whole  afikir,  from  the  arrival  to  the  departure  of  the  poor  victim,  not  exceeding 
twenty  minutes. 

'  What  became  of  him  afterward  I  could  not  learn ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a 
f«w  days  he  died  from  the  fever  and  mortification  that  were  likely,  I  might  rather  say 
'frtain,  to  follow  such  severe  injury.  And  even  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  he  would 
be  sent  to  end  his  life  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  this  could  scarcely  be  called  the 
least  part  of  his  terrible  punishment 

'Such  is  2%e£hoia,* 

Solely  a  Russian  ^institation  I '  -  -  -  There  are  objections  to  Shanghais,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  never  thought  of  thU.  '  Our  *  Up-River '  correspondent,  even, 
whose  *  expedience '  has  been  recorded  in  these  pages,  makes  no  mention  of 

it     It  is  very  curious,  but  it  is  true.    The  way  of  it  was  this :     Mr.  "S 

an  old  resident  of  Stillwater,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  introduced  among  his 
family  of  hens  a  few  Shanghais,  including  a  rooster,  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions, who  had  *  run  to  legs '  a  good  deal.  His  *  crow '  was  peculiar,  and 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  pro-celestial  cock.  It  came  to  be  a 
^second  nature'  for  his  owner  to  hear  it  in  the  early  morning-watches,  for 
trhich  he  was  wont  to  wait,  as  for  the  coming  of  a  '  celestial  mom.*  One 
monuDg  he  had  waited  to  hear  a  repetition  of  the  usual  summons,  after 
being  aroused  by  the  '  shrill  clarion '  once  sounded ;  but  he  heard  it  not 
again.  The  other  roosters  were  doing  their  best ;  but  the  preeminent  chan- 
ticleer was  stilL    Mr.  S went  out  to  see  what  had  caused  the  silence. 

He  found  the  rooster  lying  on  his  back,  with  both  legs  out  of  joint.  After 
an  examination,  he  set  both  legs ;  the  cock  walked  off,  and  gave  yent  to  his 
saUsiaction  in  a  lusty  crow.  In  the  very  act,  he  dropped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot     He  had  crowed  his  legs  oift  again  t    He  was  kept  three  or  four  days, 

and  then  killed    'It  was  too  much  trouble,'  said  Mr.  S ,  *to  set  bun 

every  time  he  crowed ! '  -  -  -  We  are  at  length  honored  in  a  Quar- 
terly that  bids  fair  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  literature  of  the  metropolis.  As 
at  present  conducted,  the  ^New-Yorh  Eeview*  is  winning  golden  opinions 
from  the  public  and  the  public  press.  Its  articles  are  not  mere  dissertations, 
with  the  name  of  a  book  prefixed  to  them ;  they  are  what  they  purport  to 
be^  *  reviews,'  and  very  vigorous  and  spirited  many  of  them  are.  The  work 
is  well-printed  upon  good  paper,  with  a  large,  clear  type.  It  is  rapidly  ac- 
qoirtng  a  large  circulation.  -  •  -  '  I  am  a  great  admirer,'  writes  *  Meister 
Kakl/  in  a  pleasant  note  to  the  Editor,  '  of  the  sublime  pig-like  philosophy  of  a 
half-civilized  Indian.    If  drunk  as  a  peep,  he  *  lays  down,'  and  bothers  his 
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great  soul  about  nothing,  even  when  sdber.    Take  the  following^  which  I 
gleaned  from  an  old  Yankee,  recently :    A  certain  Penobscot  had  h^ld  sere- 
ral  very  long  talks  with  a  good  clergyman,  he  (Penobscot)  professing  to  be 
yery  anxious  to  secure  religion  and  redemption.    Not  long  after,  the  good 
minister,  riding  along,  beheld  the  '  senap '  laid  out,  drunk  as  a  piper,  by  the 
road-side.    For  a  minute  he  checked  his  horse,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the 
prostrate  back-slider;  then  sadly  ambled  away.    But  a  deep  and  emphatic 
grunt,  {didjoa  ever  hear  a  real  Penobscot  grunt  f    No  Indian  in  the  worid 
can  come  the  '  entire  swine  '  in  the  vocal  line  to  begin  with  it,)  a  grunt,  I 
say,  recalled  him.    Looking  around,  'senap'  was  seen  making  tremendoos 
efforts  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  aud  to  summon  back  the  priest    He  ret^imed, 
when  the  Indian  gutturaVd  out:  'Tou  'member  that  little  notum  me  tilk 
to  you 'bout?    Ugh  I    Well — me  give  that  little  notion  up!^    The  good 
preacher  rode  away,  deeply  impressed  with  the  fxdue  of  an  Indian  cod- 
version  I '  We  have  a  kindred  story  for  *  by-and-bye.'  -  -  -  Most  cordialljand 
fully  do  we  indorse  the  following.    Mr.  Wallace  was  a  welcome  and 
honored  contributor  to  this  Magazine,  and  his  papers  excited  marked  atten- 
tion, both  in  America  and  Europe.    The  work  to  which  reference  is  ha(i 
below  will  receive  hereafter  that  notice  which  its  merits  deserve  at  our 
hands :  '  Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Horace  Binvst  Wauice, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  startled  by  intelligence  of  his  sudden  death,  m  Pans. 
He  was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  yet  he  had  already  gained  an  extended 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  the  law,  and  in  the  select  circle  in  which  he  was 
best  known,  it  was  not  doubted  that  he  would  acquire  a  far  higher  &me  in 
literature  and  philosophy.    Indeed  it  was  believed  by  some  that  he  was 
incomparably  the  greatest  genius  this  country  had  produced ;  and  Dasiel 
Webster,  in  remarking  that '  although  the  development  of  noble  characiers 
had  always  been  with  him  a  favorite  and  frequent  study,  he  doubted  whether 
history  could  furnish  an  example  of  such  extraordinary  intelligence  and  mii- 
versal  accomplishment  at  so  early  a  period  in  life,'  but  expressed  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Wallace's  powers  were  held  by  those  who  were  admitted 
to  his  intimate  conversation.    Wherever  lie  went  among  the  great  thinkers 
of  Europe,  he  left  the  same  impression  of  bis  capacities,  mmgled  with  amoet 
affectionate  respect  for  his  character;  and  Auouste  Gomtb,  'the  BACOKof 
the  nineteenth  century,'  says  of  him  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  *  Sy»teme  de  Poli- 
tique Pontvce^^  *  I  do  not  exaggerate  his  merits  in  ranking  him  the  equal  of 
the  greatest  American  statesmen.'    The  loss  of  such  a  character  was  jast]j 
regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  by  hib  friends  was  felt  the  mdre  keenlj, 
because  his  life  had  thus  far  been  one  of  preparation,  and  he  had  left  hot 
little  to  justify  to  strangers  the  praises  which  they  themselves  knew  were 
due  to  him.    Dr.  Herman  Hooker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  a  volume 
of  his  essays,  under  the  title  of  ''Arty  Scenery^  and  Phihtophy  in  Europe: 
being  Fragmenti  from  the  Port-folio  of  Horace  Binney  WaUaee '  —  and  in 
this  will  be  found  such  illustrttions  of  his  genius  as  will  make  every  reader 
a  mourner  for  hinu    The  essays  on  art  are  evidently  but  rough  drafts  of 
portions  of  a  work  Mr.  Wallace  intended  to  prepare  on  that  subject;  but 
they  are  full  of  profound  reflections  and  original  and  striking  ideas,  clothed 
in  a  style  alike  terse,  perspicuous,  and  splendid,  enriched  with  the  best 
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grftces  of  learning  and  imagin&tioiL'  -  r  -  Tiro '  Lega| '  and '  Clerical '*  bits ' 
from  a  oorrespondent  in  fiur-away  '  Down  East^'  eyen  onto  the  rising  of  the 
son,  and  the  'jompingoff  place  *  thereof: 

'The  qnalifloationB  for  admitflkm  to  the  Bar  in  Kaine  are  now  merely  the  psjr- 
ment  of  twenty  dollarB^  aiid  the  production  of  that  corioos  thing,  ^a  certificate  of 
good  moral  charaoter.' 

'Periii^  the  standard  of  protesional  eminence  is  not  improving;  bat  the 
forensic  displays  are  certainly  lees  dry.  One  of  the  coonseUon  nnder  the  new  sys- 
tem, recently  ezpoetolated  in  the  following  eloquent  language  with  a  justice  who 
ngected  the  testimony  of  a  witneas  as  ftlse: 

' '  WtB  your  honor,'  aaid  he^  '  imS  this  courts  Uaai  that  young  man,  and  Uatt  his 
yonft^  and  stamp  his  youthful  brow  wUh  ike  diadem  of  perjtary  J ' 

'In  another  matter,  (a  'Maine  Law'  case,)  he  requested  the  court  to  instruct  Uie 
jury  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstancea  of  the  law^  and  (he  circumsUincet 
of  the  fads,  and  thereupon  to  draw  their  own  inferences  whether — a  bottle  being 
found  with  its  cork  gone  —  that  bottle  originally  contained  root-beer  or  rum  1  * 

'In  a  claim  for  land-damages,  he  was  stating  the  distance  'from  one  termini*  of 

the  railroad  to  the  other  '  termini,*    '  Ihrminua  1  Brother  G 1 '  said  his  oppo- 

nrat  '  HhmUnue  or  termini!*  replied  he,  "tis  all  the  same  in  law;  and  is  the 
same  as  dee-pot  in  English  1 ' 

'  'Pabson  B 1*  of  this  vicinity,  has  a  great  '  gift '  in  prayer,  especially  at 

Amerals: 
'At  that  of  a  yilitia  major,  just  after  Ihe  September  muster,  he  thus  ejaculated : 
'  *  O  Lon !  here  is  our  firiend  the  Major,  dead !    0  Loo  1  we  lately  saw  him  flgur- 

mg  away  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  on  Stbvsns's  PhUnal    And,  0  LodI  we 

humbly  trust  he  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  heayen  f '    A  fiiithfbl,  unyamished 

report. 

A 'companion-piece 'to  (his  awaits  insertion.  -  -  -  'Onk  of  my  boys,' writes  a 
Sarannah  correspondent, '  some  fourteen  yean  old,  haying  brought  home  a 
find j-execnted  drawing  of  the  head  of  ShakspbaIce,  from  a  bust,  haying  ex- 
hausted aboye-stairs  the  encomiums  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  parents,  was 
wending  his  way,  as  Southern  children  always  do,  towsrd  the  lower  regions, 
to  receiye  the  plaudits  the  '  darkies '  are  oyer  ready  to  lavish  on  any  effort  of 
genios,  and  which  are  always  most  gratefoL  He  passed  Soino,  the  hoose- 
serrant,  leaning  on  his  sembbing-brush,  on  the  piazza :  '  What 's  that,  Mas* 
Walter  ? '  'A  head  of  Shakspeaks  I  have  just  drawn.'  'Ah  I  why,  I  do  n't 
'probe  ob  it  at  all;  I  don't  t'ink  it  is  a  good  likeness;  hemypoor^  Mas' 
Waltebu'  '  Why,  Scmo,  what  do  you  mean  ?  how  should  you  know  whether 
it'ss  good  likeness  or  not?'  *  How  does  I  know?  E'yahl  e'yahl  wdl  now, 
dat  daeg  beat!  Ton  fink  becanse  you  studj  de  Lattim  an'  de  dixsnmmaiy, 
you  hab  so  much  more  acknowledgement  in  you'  head  dan  I  got  in  mhie. 
Bat  not  dlway$^  Mas'  Walteb  :  on  wme  p'ints  I  hab  more  dan  you.'  *  Well, 
well,  I  know  that  full  well,  Scmo,  but  about  the  likeness:  toAy  is  n't  it  a 
good  one?'  'Why,  bekase  (l^uung  on  his  brush  and  looking  wondrous 
wise)  the  beard  am  entirely  too  short,  and  de  forehead  retrieve  back,  entirely 
too  larder  before  de  hair  begins.'  'Why,  Scmo,  you  must  be  crazy :  this 
18  exactly  like  all  the  heads  of  Shakbspeabb.'  'Phol  phol  Mas'  Waltbr: 
yoQ  do  n't  fool  ^  mgger :  does  n't  iknow  how  Shakespsabe,  de  omnlbos- 
driber,  stand,  jist  as  well  SB  you?  '     ' Shakespeabe  the  omnibus-driver!  — 
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ha !  ha  I  That's  goo^  Why,  man,  this  is  Shakespeare,  the  writer  of  the 
plays  I '  *  Oh  I  oh  I  den  I  ax  pardon,  Mas*  Walter.  I  was  under  de  ex- 
pression dat  it  was  SflAKESPEARB  do  omnlbus-driber ! '  Savannah  boasts  a 
fine-looking  '  whip '  who  handles  the  lines  magnificently,  and  bears  this 
cognomen,  and  moreover  boasts  his  descent,  through  some  circuitous  route, 
from  the  Swan  of  Avon ;  and  SciPio  felt  himself  almost  ts  well  acquainted 
with  the  immortal  bard  as  the  former,  since  once  a  fortnight  he  had  arranged 
tables,  lights,  and  books  for  Shakespearian  Readings,  kept  up  all  winter  by 
his  mistress,  for  herself  and  friends.  -  -  -  A  recent  letter-writer  mentiooB 
the  following  interesting  incident  as  having  occurred  during  his  visit  to  the 
great  Cathedral  at  Montreal:  'The  doors  of  the  church  are  constantly 
open ;  and  while  we  were  there,  a  number,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
came  in  to  perform  religious  duties.  Among  them  were  three  squaws  and 
two  Indian  boys.  As  they  entered  the  door,  they  dipped  their  fingers  into 
the  font  of  holy  water,  formed  the  cross  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
knelt  down  in  prayer.  One  of  the  squaws  had  a  papoosp,  whose  little  head 
was  tastefully  adorned.  This  babe  the  mother  seemed  to  be  presenting  to 
the  Saviour,  for,  from  its  age,  it  was  probably  the  first  time  she  had  e?er 
visited  with  it  this  sacred  place.  They  continued  in  prayer  a  few  moments, 
and  then  retired,  *  whispering  supplications.'  -  -  -  The  following  is  a 
just  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best-appointed 
riding-schools  in  America :  '  The  famous  Lord  Bacon  recommended  hone 
back  exercise  to  all  those  whose  avocations  were  sedentary,  and  the  dictum 
of  medical  men  is  in  favor  of  equestrianism,  fi'om  its  beneficial  influence  in 
restoring  and  continuing  in  good  health.  We  know  of  no  better  place  for 
the  acquirement  of  this  healthful  and  graceful  art  than  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  DiSBROW,  where  he  is  admirably  assisted  by  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter, Mr.  D.  R.  DiSBROW  and  Miss  Annie  Disbrow.  Their  riding-school  is  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  A  venue,  and  Thirty-ninth  street*  -  -  -  A  pleasast  con- 
tributor '  down  east  *  sends  us  the  following.  We  have  seen  *  Old  Dick  '  and 
his  '  snaiks : ' 

'  Did  you  ever  obtain  a  *  site '  of  the  *  snaiks '  on  the  Lake  George  steam-bosi !  Yerj 
likely  they  bare  become  an  old  tale  to  you,  but  many  who  read  these  pages  (it  ia  sup- 
posed that  evexy  horust  man  does)  may  not  hare  been  alike  fortunate,  and  we  11  gire 
them  a  chance  to  smile  too.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  that  beUe-mer,  I  pray  Hesven  not 
the  last  The  boat  had  just  left  Caldwell,  and  as  I  sat  leaning  over  the  jiriurds  and 
gazing^  down  into  those  manrellously  clear  waters,  I  was  fast  losing  myself  in  pleasant 
dreamy  thoughts,  from  which  I  was  soon  aroused  by  one  of  my  trarelling  oompanioiia, 

an  old  tourist    He  touched  my  shoulder,  saying, '  Gome  forward,  G >  and  V  U  ahow 

you  the  best  sight  the  lake  affords.'  I  arose  and  followed,  till  we  came  to  where  a 
small  knot  of  the  passengers  stood  around  a  singular-looking  old  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  exhibiting  the  contents  of  a  large,  oblong^shaped  box,  raised  on  a  mde  stand.  I 
drew  near,  and  saw  that  a  glass  frame  protected  the  contents,  and  on  the  under  side  of 
the  up-turned  lid  I  read  these  words  there  painted : 

*  Wbat-talx  snaiks 
cix  Bents  a  site 
by  old  DXOK.' 

One  glance  into  the  box  expUiined  the  meaning  of  the  sign,  and  I  broke  through  the 
ckanhed  circle,  returning  a  half-hour  after  to  give  '  Old  Dick'  hia  'cix  sents.'  I  had 
had  my  full  money's  worth.  • 
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'  Wliat  queer  people  one  doea  fall  in  with  at  our  great  Ainerican  wateriog-plaoes ! 
The '  all  sorts  of  people '  that '  it  takes  to  make  up  a  world '  are  there  most  full/  repre- 
sented ;  and  if  the  Yankees  erer  return  firom  a  journey  no  wiser  than  when  tfaej  set 
out,  it  is  not  from  the  lack  of  asking  all  manner  of  questions.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
point: 

*  A  ladj,  with  whom  I  hare  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance,  was  spending  some  time 
at  Niagara,  a  few  jears  ago,  and  in  oompanj  with  her  husband,  was  one  day  lookingat 
the  Falls.  After  awhile,  she  became  conscious  that  a  lady  who  stood  near,  a  well- 
dressed  stranger,  was  gazing  at  her  rerj  intently.  As  my  friend  suddenly  looked  up 
and  caught  her  eye,  she  exclaimed  apologetically, '  Oh  I  excuse  me.  Ma'am,  I  was  notic- 
ing your  pin,'  (this  was  an  exquisite  head  of  Dantb  in  lara.)  .'  Is  it  a  daguereotype  ? ' 
}iy  friend  replied,  *  No,  it  is  lava.'  'Oh!  lavaf  is  it? '  She  seemed  puzzled,  and  pro- 
bably concluded  it  to  be  ^ome  inyention  since  that  of  Dagubrrb,  of  which  she  had  not 
before  heard.  '  Yes,  it  is  the  head  of  Daktb.'  '  Oh  I  an  acguaintanee  of  your*n  ? '  My 
friend  bowed,  but  when  the  anecdote  was  told  me,  I  suggested  that  the  inquisitress 
would  probably  hare  been  better  satisfied  had  she  been  told  that  Mr.  Damti  was  the 
fiither  of  Miss  Akk  Daxtb,  a  young  lady  quite  celebrated  in  musical  circles. 
'  The  annexed  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  a  Bhode-Island  church-yard: 

'  Hbbk  lies  the  body  of  Mabqabbt  0*BBixir, 
Who  died  March,  1819,  aged  seventeen  yeura, 

*  Her  bereaved  parents  have  erected  this  stone 
In  memory  of  her  and  their  posterity  1^ 

'Another:  Mr.  P ,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  P ,  N.  H.,  married  a  few  years  ago, 

at  the  age  of  seyenty-fire,  his  fourth  wife,  a  maiden  of  sixty.    Mr.  P died  in  less  than 

a  year,  and  lately  his  widow  purchased  a  lot  in  the  new  and  beautiful  cemetery  at 

P ,  and  procured  the  interment  there  of  Mr.  P and  her  three  predecessors. 

They  lie  in  four  graves,  and  a  space  has  been  left  next  that  of  Mr.  P for  the  sur- 
vivor's final  resting-place.  A  monument  has  been  erected,  giving  on  one  side  the 
names  of  the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  the  simple  and  appropriate  epitaph : 

' '  Ous  Husband.' 

'  A  CoKUKDBUM :  What  color  most  resembles  invisible  green  ?    Answer :  Blind  man's 
buf: 

Mb.  Harrison  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  us  touching  a  remark  in  the 
pre&ce  to  the  *  KnicJcerI>ock€r  Gallery ,*  Hfaat  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine was  the  oldest  Monthlj  of  its  class  now  or  ever  in  America.'  Mr. 
Hall  states  '  that  ^The  Fort-Folio '  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1801, 
bj  Joseph  Dennie,  and  edited  from  1826  to  1827  by  John  E.  Hall,  when  it 
was  discontinued'  This  is  true.  But  were  the  contents  of  the  *  Fort-Folio^ 
an  written  for  it  ?  Was  it  an  entirely  original  magazine  ?  We  believe  not 
An  admirable  work  it  certainly  was,  and  unquestionably  the  pioneer  of  lite- 
rary magazines  in  this  country.  The  accomplished  editor  was  a  worthy 
exemplar  to  the  best  who  might  follow  him.  Complete  sets  of  the  '  Fort- 
Folio^  are  now  in  demand,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  libraries ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall,  that  a  copy  of  it  was  pur- 
chased in  London  for  the  Astor  Library.  -  -  -  Another  amusing  *  Screed* 
firom  *  Skinpenny : '  *,Q was  elected  *  Side- Judge '  in  one  of  the  county- 
courts  of  Vermont  He  was  not  very  well  versed  in  *  legal  lore,'  so  he  called 
on  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  served  as  Side-Judge,  to  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  office.  To  his  interrogatories  the  reply  was : 
*  Sir,  I  have  filled  this  important  and  honorable  office  several  years,  but  have 
never  been  consulted  with  regard  to  bi^  one  question.    On  the  last  day  of 
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the  Spring  term,  184-,  the  Judge,  after  listening  to  three  or  four  windj  pleas 

of  ftn  hour*s  length  each,  turned  to  me  and  whispered :  '  Q ^  UnH  thu 

beneh  mads  of  ha/rd  wood  f — and  I  told  him  I  rather  thought  it  wu' 

C was  an  unfortunate  man,  as  far  as  *  financial  matters  *  were  concerned. 

Bills  were  presented  to  him  for  payment,  and  writs  served  upon  him  so  often, 
that  he  finally  became  desperate.  One  warm  summer  day  he  was  passDg 
by  the  '  Skiopenny  North  American  Hotel,'  on  the  steps  of  ?^ich  the  She- 
riff was  standing.  Now  the  Sheriff  was  a  portly  man,  and  perspired  tredj. 
Acccordingly,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his  brow  just  as  the  '  unforiunate 
indiyiduar  came   along-side.    *For   Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Sheriff,  don't! 

shrieked  0 :  '  shoot  me,  stab  me,  but  don't  let  me  see  ihem  ^arepapenP 

*Them  'are  papers'  didn't  happen  to  be  in  the  hat  that  time,  and  G 

bore  the  laugh  willingly.'  -  -  -  A  cokrbsponbent  *  From  the  Country  * 
has  our  thanks :  none  the  less  that  from  our  over-abundance  of  materiel  we 
are  not  enabled  to  avail  of  the  writer's  proffered  favors.  The  following 
^remarks  we  fully  indorse.  Too  many  of  the  *  books  in  books'  clothing,'  of 
the  present  day,  are  scarcely  worth  recording  among  the  'literary  novelties' 
of  the  time.  They  are  no  novelties.  Exaggerated,  un-original,  inflated, 
feeble,  many  of  them  reflect  neither  credit  upon  the  writers,  nor  upon  the 
public  taste  which  tolerates  them.  But  listen  to  our  correspondent :  *  What 
we  require  of  our  authors  is,  that  i^ey  do  not  daezU^  but  warm  us.  We 
are  most  of  us  chilly,  shivering  creatures,  and  need  the  genial  radiance  oT 
more  generous  natures.  I  care  not  for  the  brightness  of  an  author's  gemos, 
if  it  be  but  the  reflected  splendor  of  an  ice-berg.  All  the  gorgeous  farUagy- 
ing  the  world  ever  saw,  is  utterly  vfun  and  worthless,  unless  it  have  some 
throbbing  radiant  life  of  its  own.  We  are  wearied  by  the  coruscations  of  intel- 
lect, but  never  by  the  kindly  overflowing  Of  an  exuberant  SouL  It  is  ttii 
which  makes  the  memory  of  Stkei^b  and  Goldsmith  so  precious.  They  hold 
out  their  great  hands  to  us,  meekly  and  kindly,  and  we,  in  our  gradtode, 
call  them  immortal.  Who  is  therfc  that  thinks  without  ajff'oetion  of  our  own 
Irving  ?  The  words  of  such  as  these  cannot  die.  There  is  a  saving  element 
within  them  that  preserves  them  spotless,  and  exempt  alike  from  time  and 
decay.'  They  are  the  world's  benefactors,  -  -  -  It  is  truly  refreshing, 
says  the  '  Borne  Journal^*  with  whom  is  the  Enickbrbockbr,  to  read  the 
philosophic  lines  of  the  chief  of  English  contemplative  poets,  on  the  &ir 
type  and  on  the  white  page  which  they  so  well  deserve.  For  the  first  time 
are  we  provided  with  an  edition  of  Wordsworth,  adequate  in  B<yle  to  our 
taste  and  sense  of  the  appropriate ;  and  for  this  we  acknowledge  no  small 
obligations  to  the  judicious  editor,  Professor  Childs,  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Boston.  The 
work  consists  of  seven  volumes,  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
Aldine  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  It  is  an  admirable  set  of  books  for  an 
elegant,  economical,  and  permanently  valuable  gift  Evans  and  Dickebsok, 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Fourth-street,  are  the  New-Tork  publishers.  We 
trust  the  enterprise  is  successful.  -  -  -  We  hope  it  may  not  be  *  set  down 
against  us,'  if  we  give  the  following  gratifying  passage  from  a  note  U>  the 
Editor,  just  received  from  an  old  and  esteemed  Mend  and  correspondent,  in 
relation  to  a  *  party  of  the  third  part,'  who  is  also  both:  *  We  got  a  letter 
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from  our  mutaal  friend,  ^  The  Wanderer,'  yesterdaj,  written  on  board  a  Hia- 
sissippi  steamer.  He  was  enjoying  his  trip  *  np  to  the  handle.*  When  first 
on  board,  knowing  that  he  most '  state-room '  with  some  body,  he  was  fear- 
ful of  being  quartered  with  *  some  body  as  was  n't  much.'  Being  introduced 
to  a  gentleman,  he  fortunately  ascertained  that  the  new  acquaintance  was  a 
regular  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker^  a  frequent  correspondent,  very  fami- 
liar with  the  names  of  the  L Brothers,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen 

our  friend  '  H.  P.  L.'s  last  artide  in  three  papers.  Away  went  all  sus- 
picion—  for  who  could  suspect  a  reguUr  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  of 
being  any  thing  but  a  '  brick,'  and  your  correspondent  got  a  trust-worthy 
state-room  companion.  Moral :  Always  subscribe  to,  or  at  least  read  the 
Knickerbocker,  for  when  the  fact  is  proclaimed,  it  will  be  primd-facie  eyi- 
dence  of  having  an  honest  heart,  and  of  being  moreover  a  '  brick,'  and  one 
who  can  be  trusted.  Credit  is  money.  When  you  travel,  always  find  out 
whether  your  ^is-d^vis  reads  the  Knickerbocker,  and  then  (and  not  till  then) 
confide  in  him  t  Al-so^  AdV  •  -  -  Governor  Anthony,  editor  of  the 
^Providmcs  Daily  Joymal,'  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  burlesque  and  the 
ridiculous,  beside  being  otherwise  a  man  of  genial  wit  and  humor.  K  our 
esteemed  friend  and  contemporary,  Putnak,  had  not  permitted  a  correspond- 
ent in  an  article  in  his  popular  ^Monthly ^^  on  *  Neiw-Yorh  Ohureh^Arehiteet- 
ure^  to  abuse  the  spire  of  Si  Paitl's  Church  —  the  most  sjmunctrical,  grace- 
ful and  every-way  beautiful  erection  of  its  kind  in  the  city  —  we  don't  know 
but  '  editorial  comity  *  would  have  excluded  the  following  from  our  pages ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  print  it,  to.  avenge  an  onslaught  upon  one  of  our  too 
sparse  specimens  of  true  architectural  taste.  Under  the  query,  */«  a  Qrisl- 
Mill  a  Tholus  f '  the  Journal  observes : 

*  A  come EiTDABLB  tendency  of  the  magaxine  litentaro  of  the  day  \b  to  popularize  and 
simplify  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  and  to  make  them  intelligible  and  attractire  to  the 
general  reading  public.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  last  number  of  Putnam's  Maga- 
Mine,  in  which  the  views  of  the  efodite  Dr.BaTKjuLFvaoxand  other  well-known  Danish 
mnologists,  upon  the  sul^ect  of  the  discovery  of  America  bj  the  Northmen,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  most  lacid  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  individual  notions  of  their 
commentators  are  advanced  with  wonderful  clearness.  We  are  struck  with  the  brief 
simplicity  of  the  following  observation  on  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  Old  Stone 
Mill  at  Newport    It  disposes  of  the  whole  question : 

*  *  It  1^*  lays  the  writer,  *  a  simple  Tholns  of  the  monoptenl  kind,  and  has  many  analognes  ex- 
tant  in  the  north  of  Europe.* 

'  There  are  persons,  no  doubt,  who  will  admit  that  it  is  a  Tholns,  but  at  the  same  time 
insist  that  it' is  of  the  duopUral,  tetropUral,  or  it  may  be,  such  is  the  deprarity  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  it  is  even  of  the  tiptcpteral  order  I  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  hold  the  latter  opinion.  But  however  widely  scholars  may  differ  upon  this 
question,  they  must  sgree  with  the  writer  in  Putnam  in  respect  to  the  Dighton  Bock. 
He  acknowledges  to  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its  merits  as  a  runic  memorial : 

*  *  Not  bat  what  It  wu  visited  and  may  have  been  engrayed  by  the  TiKDro^  of  wbldi  It  besm  evi- 
dence, but  simply  becanae  Its  characters  partake  of  a  cryptographic,  indeterminate  fornix  akin  to  no 
nmic  symbols,  and  affording  no  evldenee  of  verbal  eonstmctloii,  being  intermioe^ed  and  oodescent.* 

'  We  think  we  shall  violate  no  confidence  in  informing;  a  naturally  anxious  public  that 
the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  is  from  the  fertile  pen  of  the  learned  author  of 
the  popular  treatise  '  Ox  the  DiAFHAiroca  NatueiopMud,  adapted  to  common-schools,' 
in  seven  volumes,  half-calf.' 
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We  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  book  I  -  -  -  Wb  hear  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Thoha.:}  Doughtit,  the  distinguished  landscape-painter,  is  about  to 
open  a  school  in  this  city  to  ^  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  paint'  No  one 
among  us  is  more  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  art  than  Mr.  Doughty. 
Any  one  wishing  to  join  his  classes  may  leave  their  names  with  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams, Stevens,  and  Williams,  Number  853  Broadway,  where  terms,  etc, 
may  be  ascertained,  and  where,  also  may  be  seen  some  of  Mr.  Dougbtt's 
very  beautiful  landscapes,  recently  executed.  The  school  will  open  some 
time  during  the  month  of  April.  -  -  -  Rsad  on  in  this  paragraph  until 
you  come  to  the  end,  and  you  will  find  out  what  the  writei*  is  *  driving  at ' ; 
but  you  never  would  suspect  what  was  meant,  if  you  did  n't  do  so.  It  is  a 
very  adroit  way  of  'getting  the  ear  of  the  public ' : 

'If  jou  wish  for  pure  water,  go  to  the  fountain-head.  Until  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  water  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  simple  element,  and  the  dis- 
coTery  of  its  being  a  compound  may  be  considered  as  one  or  the  most  im|»ortant  and 
astonishing  that  has  been  made  in  chemical  science.  Pure  water  is  a  liquid,  transpsr 
rent,  colorless,  insipid  substance  ;  by  a  moderate  degree  of  cold  it  is  oonverted  into  a 
solid,  transparent  body,  called  ice ;  and  at  the  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelre 
de^ees  of  Fahbenheit  s  thermometer,  it  becomes  rarefied,  is  augmented  in  bulk,  and 
quickly  dispersed  in  the  form  of  rapor.  It  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  in  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals ;  but  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  fountain-head.  Hence  the  laws 
of  Gk>D  and  nature  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  If  I  am  sick,  I  go  or  send 
for  a  physician ;  if  I  want  my  watch  regulated,  I  go  to  the  man  that  understands  the  < 
art;  if  I  want  a  job  done  in  the  art  of  printins;,!  go  to  the  printer's  office ;  if  I  want 
work  done  by  a  blacksmith,  I  fo  to  his  sliop ;  if  I  want  a  house  or  a  ship  oonstmcted, 
I  fl^  to  the  builder^s  yards,  and  there  contract  for  the  house  or  ship.  So  /  may  say, 
*ff  ma  want  qood  boots  madt,  or  boots  arid  shoes  repaired^  givs  ms  a  call !  I  profess  to 
understand  that  art.  All  the  arts  are  honorable,  if  found  in  the  hands  of  their  legal 
and  riffhtful  owners ;  but  most  contemptible  in  tbe  hands  of  usurpers.  ...  I  profess  to 
be  neither  poor  nor  rich ;  wise  nor  unwise ;  learned  nor  unlearned :  but  I  am  just  what 
I  am,  a  manufacturer  of  boots,  of  the  very  best  quality,  made  of  French  calf-skin.  I 
also  repair  boots  and  shoes !  *  * 

While  all  will  honor  the  advertiser  for  his  defence  of  an  honest  callmg, 
most  readers  will  think  him  an  adept  at  getting  people  to  read  his  adver- 
tisement, by  a  very  round-about  way.  This  learned  son  of  St  Crispin  lives 
in  one  of  the  pleasant  country-villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  his 
*  compositions '  appear  in  the  weekly  village-newspaper.  He  would  n't 
make  a  bad  assistant-journalist,  by  any  means,  if  the  editor  should  happen 
to  be  *  short-handed*  in  his  department  -  -  -  Fbom  a  lady-correspondent  in 
Georgia,  for  whose  kind  and  grateful  words  we  desire  to  express  our  cordial 
.thanks,  we  receive  the  subjoined  extract  from  an  unpublished  manuscript, 
an  Indian  tale,  entitled,  *  Leila's  Letter  to  her  Mother  from  the  Georgia 
Mountains:' 

*  How  beaatlfol  and  toQching  an  Incident  Is  that  related  of  the  mother,  who,  at  work  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  la  the  excitement  and  interest  in  her  necessary  employment,  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
precious  infant  she  had  taken  with  her  to  her  place  ot  daily  toil,  who  had  sidled  ofif  toward  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  whence,  to  the  agonized  gaze  of  the  too-snddenly  consdons  mother,  it  n<!eded 
but  a  moment  more  to  transfoxin  Urn  into  a  shapeless  mass  below  I  Maternal  instinct,  the  stroog 
current  of  her  mother^s  heart-blood  tightening  around  he^  chest,  prednded  scream  or  'sndden 
motion.  Calmly  It  led  her  to  prostrate  herself  and  bare  her  bosom  to  her  stray  boy's  gsze.  He 
saw,  he  tamed,  the  litdo  creeper,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  clasped  to  that  scarce-beating  heart, 
pressed  to  that  heaving  breast ;  all  unoonscious  of  past  dangers,  revelling  in  present  joy,  to  drink  in 
llfe-savlDg  as  well  as  life-giving  nourishment  Oh  I  precious  thought!  —  the  noble  instinct  of  a 
mother's  heart  Is  it  not  even  thus  in  the  moral  world  ?  While  the  father's  whole  sonl  is  so  enwrap- 
ped with  anxiety  and  care,  and  straggles  to  provide  for  (he  wants  of  his  fhmily,  and  the  mother 
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amid  her  daily  duties  and  moIUpUed  engagements  for  the  yoooger  ones,  maybap  aome  fledgling  of 
the  nest,  hitherto  guarded  and  cherished  tenderly,  la  suddenly  leet  to  sight  or  thought,  and  like  the 
little  unknowing  creeper,  is  treading  nnconsdonsly  on  dangerooa  groand,  or  enterinf ,  nnwaned, 
aome  trying  acene  tending  to  moral  min.  Were  the  boeom  of  lore  oyerflowing  with  the  milk  of 
homan  kindness,  and  yearning  tendemeea,  bared  to  hia  gaze,  might  not  the  wandfrer  be  lored  back 
to  home  and  ylrtae?  —  to  lore  and  aafety*T  Whereas,  alas!  too  often  the  astoondlng  shriek 
startles  the  trembler  to  a  sndden  morement  that  becomes  the  last  fatal  step  over  the  brink  of  the 
predpioe,  into  the  golf  below.  How  few  of  the  young  and  erring  are,  how  many  might  be, 
reclaimed  to  tmth  and  rirtne  by  timely,  thoughtftil  tendemefs. 

*OhI  maternal,  parental  lore  I  ~  go  beyond  physical  needs  and  mental  enltnre:  swell  in  the 
breast,  flow  in  the  yelns  with  gushing  fUllneaa,  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  weakness  of 
your  offspring ;  and  saye,  by  one  act  oi  tender  love,  the  trembling  toddler  on  life's  entrance,  to 
expand  jwrhaps  into  the  perfect  stature  of  a  msn — of  mind,  and  heart,  and  ylrtue  —  instead  of 
being  hurried  over  the  brink  of  exior,  to  be  destroyed  for  ever  I  * 

'  I  HAVE  an  acquainUnce  here,  whom  I  should  like  you  to  know,'  writes  ft 
Louisville  friend,  ^by  the  name  of  Hobace  M — ^,  some  of  whose  sayings 
hare  struck  me  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  '  Qossip.*  Horace,  one  day  at 
table,  duriQg  the  green-corn  season,  asked  for  some  com.  The  Irish  servant, 
not  understanding  him,  stooped  down  and  said,  ^Eayf^  *  No,  09m,*  said 
Horace.  Result,  he  was  v^ry  soon  '  corned.'  On  another  occasion,  the  fire- 
bells  rang,  and  Horace  went  out  to  learn  something  about  the  fire. '  On  his 
return,  he  said,  '  It  was  a  small  affair ;  it  was  a  very  insignificant  house,  and 
the  engines  soon  put  it  out'  Here  his  friends  began  to  laugh.  *  What  are 
yon  laughing  at  ?  *  said  he.     '  Why,  you  said  the  engines  put  the  house  out' 

*  Well,  what  if  I  did  ? '  said  Horace,  totally  unconscious  of  any  flaw  in  his 
language.  This  mcreased  the  merriment  of  his  fiiends.  Horace  began  to 
think  there  was  '  something  too  much  of  this,'  and  said,  in  a  rather  impa- 
tient tone,  '  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  your 
merriment'  One  of  his  friends  again  expUuned:  'You  meant  to  say  the 
firemen  put  out  the^re,  but  you  said  they  put  out  the  houw,^  '  Well,'  said 
Horace,  triumphantiy, '  was  n't  the  house  afire  f '    And  so  his  friends  were 

*  put  out' '  -  -  -  Eureka  I  Eureka !  — We  have  found  it  at  last !  —  a 
Fountain  Pen,  that  will  write  for  hours  without  once  dipping  in  an  ink-stand ; 
which  cannot  blot;  which  writes  with  the  elasticity  of  a  quill,  being 
of  gold ;  which  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  which  is  filled  in  a  moment 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  suction ;  which  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket, 
and  take  oat  at  any  time,  and  write  as  you  would  with  a  pencil ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  decidedly  handsome.  Such  is  ^JPrinee^s  Protean  Fountain  Pen^^ 
the  office  of  which  is  at  Number  Eight,  Appleton's  Building,  No.  848  Broad- 
way, adjoining  our  own  office.  -  -  -  The  ticket  to  the  *  SeUet  Ball^  sent 
us  by  our  Iowa  firiend,  *  J.  0.  H.,'  is  *rich ;  *  but  it  would  require  chirogra- 
phic engraving  to  do  it  justice.  We  segregate  the  subjoined  passage  from 
our  correspondent's  epistle:  ^Alex.^  our  'Joker,*  was  up  at  Chicago,  the 

other  day,  and  saw  Mr.  K ,  the  former  rector  of  our  parish.    He  had 

given  Mr.  0 ^  our  present  rector,  a  beautiful  pointer-dog,  and  he  referred 

to  the  fiwt  in  this  way.    In  reply  to  Mr.  K 's  question,  '  How  are  you 

getting  on  ? '  he  replied  in  his  sober,  quizzical  way :  •  Well,  I  guess  they  are 
doing  pretty  well  n(ym.  I  gave  the  parish  a  dog,  but  they  had  to  kill  him, 
for  he  'd  *  %tand '  on  every  Presbyterian  he  'd  meet  I '  We  give  this  authen- 
tic anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  asking :  '  How  long  will  it  be  before  profess- 
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ing  Christians,  all  certainly  trayelling  toward  etemitj,  and  as  they  all  hope, 
as  certainly  toward  Heaven  also,  will  cease  to  quarrel  concerning  the  different 
paths  which  lead  to  that  *  celestial  abode  f  * '  -  -  -  A  vebt  fall  and  interesting 
^Historical  Review  qf  the  New-YorJo  and  Erie  RailrRoad^^  from  its  first 
inception  to  the  present  time,  has  been  published  by  Masok  Brothers.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Eleazer  LoRn,  Esq.,  of  Piermon^  who  was  twice  elected 
President  of  the  road,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  important 
event  connected  with  this  great  and  greatly-growing  enterprise.  In  its  style 
it  is  simple,  dignified,  and  direct.  -  -  -  A  scene  and  colloquy  jotted 
down  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  author  of  ^The  Puddleford  Pa- 
pers^^  one  night  in  the  sanctum : 

*  Rich  TERiCAaANT*  Woman  :  French  Son-ih-Law  :  veiy  poor  and  very  extrava- 
gant: 

*  Son-in-Law :  '  I  most  have  one  thousand  dollars  more  dis  day,  or  they  sue  mo! ' 
*MoTHBR :  *I cannot — I  wiU  noti  * 

*Son-in-Law  :  (  excited.)  *I  go  to  de  jiul,  den,  rite  away — to  jail,  deni ' 

*  Mother:  {throwing  up  Aar  Jiande)  *I  will  diol  I  will  diel  * 

*  Son-in-Law  :  (m  ecstasies.)  '  You  just  die,  don ;  die  I  —  you  diel  I  give  you  one 
sptaandid  fitnendf^* 

Something  very  MANTiLiNi-ish  about  this  1  -  -  -  '  I  lent  a  brother,  who  is  a 
parson,'  writes  a  Cambridge  (IlL)  correspondent,  *a  mare,  *good  at  heart, 
but  badly  run  down  between  '  sulky  shafts.'  A  few  months  after  I  inquired 
after  her,  and  here  is  the  answer :  'You  inquire  about  'the  mare.'  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  write  more  encouragingly.  She  is  a  gone  case.  At 
least  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  think  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  her.  All 
the  best  judges  I  have  consulted  unite  in  saying  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  run  her  more.  Poor  old  horse  I  I  might  send  her  back  for  you  to  win- 
ter, but  can 't  think  of  having  her  a  dead  loss  on  your  hands.  No ;  for  dxsr 
rity's  sake,  I  will  keep  her.  Poor  old  mare  I  let  her  die.  She  will  want  a 
funeral  sermon  pronounced  over  her.  Brother would  charge  a  quarter- 
eagle  for  the  service;  I'll  do  it  gratis.  Another  reason  why  I  keep  her: 
the  mare  would  probably  drink  your  well  dry.  Reason  third  :  beside,  she 
has  a  new  disease — the  staggers,  perhaps ;  at  least,  she  does  n't  know  how 
to  stand:  and  when  astride  of  her,  sometimes  her  heels  are  in  the  air,  Bome- 
times  her  paws.    It  is  highly  dangerous  for  a  physician.     I  do  n't  know  as 

*  staggers'  is  the  technic.  Reason  fourth:  fartfier,  she  is  hloated  some; 
that  is,  her  ribs  and  other  parts  show  less.  I  am  sorry,  but  it 's  so.  Rea* 
son  fifth :  then  she  is  the  subject  of  remark  — '  Qood  bmveUer  that  '—and 

*  such-like '  insinuations.  Sixth  and  lastly :  fiirmers  say  that  sulky-shafts 
will  be  fktal  to  her!  I  am  afraid  they  will  1 '  -  >  -  'A  few  years  ago,'  writes 
a  Buffalo  friend,  *Qen.  S  — — ,  of  your  city  was  a  lay-member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Diocesan  Convention.  During  a  debate  on  a  proposition 
relative  to  Bishop  Ondbrdonk's  matters,  a  clerical  delegate  arose  and  opposed 
the  proposition  pending,  as  it  was  '  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.' 
With  a  flashing  eye  the  old  General  started  to  his  feet,  and  addressed  the 
Convention :  ^  Mr.  Chafrman :  The  Reverend  gentleman  opposes  the  propo- 
sition, and,  with  an  air  of  mUita^  knowledge,  tells  us  that  it  is  '  conhvy 
to  the  cannons  of  the  Church.'    Sir,  I  have  had  some  military  ezpen'onee 
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mjfielf,  Sir ;  md  I  ftm  sorry  to  hear  the  gentleman  attempt  to  mix  up  military 
matters  with  this  debate.  I  care  not  for  his  cannons.  Sir ;  eyen  the  can- 
nons of  the  Church :  I  stand  on  the  battlements  of  morality  1 '  Tou  maj 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  in  full  conrention.'  ...  *  The  Album '  pre* 
sents  its  subscribers  annuallj  with  a  large  engraying.  The  new  one  is  a 
Tcry  excellent  yiew  of  Niagara^  from  the  north  side  of  Goat  Island,  painted 
by  WAHDBsroBD,  and  admurably  engrayed  in  line  by  R.  Hinsdelwooi).  It  is 
oae  of  the  best  representations  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls;  and  asaline- 
engraying,  desenres  especial  notice.  .  -  -  Eztbact  of  a  recent  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  West  to  his  friend  in  this  city :  '  I  wrote  this  in  much 
haste,  in  the  court-house,  while  a  ^ialt  and  battery '  suit  was  being  tried,  and 

D was  making  a  humorous  speech  for  the  defendant)  to  laugh  the  plaintiff 

out  of  court    Defendant  spoke  of  throwing  plaintiff  out  of  doors.    Plain- 
tiff said  he  would  like  io  see  him  do  it    Whereupon  defendant  did  it  And 
the  question  seems  to  be  whether  plaintiff  has  'his  action  for  battery,'  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  suit  should  haye  been  by  defendant  against 
plaintiff^  for  '  work  and  labor '  done  by  defendant  aX  plaintiff's  request,  in 
putting  plaintiff  out  I     Cur  adv.  vult.   .    «    -    Ws  haye  receiyed  from 
the  well-established  Boston  press  ofDnsoN,  the  ^Lament  of  the  SaU&r-Boy^e 
Mother,'  'The  Old  Mountain  Tree,'  and  'The  Ohilian  War-Song,'  all  written 
and  composed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clabk.    The  composition  of  appropriate  words 
for  music,  and  the  ability  deftly  to  adapt  them  to  music,  requires  rare 
powers.    Being  neither  a  poet  nor  a  musidan,  and  an  indifferent  critic  of 
'  words  for  music,'  we  cannot  pronounce  upim  these  productions.    We  learn, 
howeyer,  from  direct  authority,  that  they  haye  found  signal  iayor  with  the 
public :  the  best  kind  of  criticism.    -     -    -    Wb  deeply  regret  to  hear 
the  loss  which  our  friend  DraiparTEB,  the  distinguished  Scottish  yocalist,  has 
sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  lus  wife,  after  a  short  but  seyere  illness. 
She  bore  her  great  sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude,  *  leaning  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  God.'    Our  friend  has  our  warm  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
great  bereayement ;  but  the  death  of  a  loyed  and  loying  wife  is  an  eyent 
which  truly  makes  the  suryiyor  feel  the  impotency  of  consolation.    '  The 
grieyed  heart  mu$t  weep.'    ...    *An  old  woman,'  writes  a  correspondent 
from  Leedsyille,  (New-York,)  'not  many  miles  from  here,  went  to  the  store 
to  purchase  some  crockery.    There  was  none,  howeyer,  that  quite  suited 
her.    There  was  one  set  tiiat  would  be  'just  the  thing,  only  they  were  $o 
ItghUeohred,  they  'd  ehow  dirt*    The  merchant  replaced  his  earthenrware, 
despairing  of  suiting  so  fastidious  a  customer.    Another :    A  pedagogue  in 
this  neighborhood  related  to  me  a  laug^ble  story  of  one  of  his  schoUuv,  a 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle.    He  told  him  to  spell  hostility,    'H-o-r-s-e,  horse,' 
commenced  Pat.  '  Not  Aar^-tility,'  said  the  teacher ; '  but  A^w-tility.'  '  Sure,' 
replied  Pat,  '  an'  did  n't  ye  tell  me,  the  other  day,  not  to  say  hose  f '  Be  jabers ! 
it  '8  toan  thing  widye  one  day,  and  another  the  nixt'  -  -  -  A  wabm,  true  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat  since  our  last  number  was  issued.   Captain  Robebt  L.  Mat- 
BWB,  whose  name  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned  fh  these  pages,  has  de- 
parted to  a  '  better  life,'  leaying  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  a  memory 
which  his  friends  will  not  let  die.    In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  aboye 
reprottch.  His  heart  was  the  abode  of  kindness,  patriotism,.and  honor.    May 
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he  rest  in  peace  in  his  too-early  gravel  >  -  -  A  corresponbbnt  *sw«y 
down  in  the  Jarsies,*  as  he  calls  it,  sends  us  in  a  desultory  epistle  the  sub- 
joined passage  from  a  discourse  which  he  had  recently  heard  delivered  bj 
a  fervent  but  somewhat  eccentric  Methodist  clergyman : 

<  It  was  my  lot  yesterday  to  hear  an  eccentric  'elder'  of  Ihe  Methodist  'peranaaion,' 
whose  *  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,'  and  of  whom  I  had  frequently  heard,  as  a  rctrer 
of  capons  and  a  lover  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  his  discourse,  but  give  you  a  few  items  thereof.  Hii 
text  was  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  '  Mj  beloved  brethren ! '  'Now/  said 
he, '  Paul  meant  that :  *  My  beloved  brethren.'  He  had  love  for  them  in  his  heart ;  lore 
to  all  men,  and  teamen  too.  For  doubtless  the  word  'brethren '  here  includes  sisten.' 
Here  he  alluded. to  the  '  brotherlj-love '  of  Christians,  irrespective  of  sex;  most  elo- 
quently enlarged  upon  the  injunction,  'Be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  sbouDding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lobo  ; '  comparing  the  Christian's  situation  to  tiiat  of  a  boat  in  the 
rapids,  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  rowijig  in  order  to  prevent  being  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  then  urging  his  hearers  to  labor  and  abound  in  this  work,adduig:  'Breth- 
ren, I  'm  afraid  my  talk  to-day  will  bring  some  of  you  into  condemnation ;  for  in- 
stead of  'abounding,'  you  are  slothful,  and  indolent,  and  lazy.'  Plain  talk  thaL  'BuV 
said  he, '  Paul  did  n't  stop  here.  He  knew  that  men  weren't  argoing  to  work  nnless 
they  got  pay  for  it.  He  knew  that  men  would  n't  go  to  California,  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  deserts,  the  sea,  the  tomahawk,  the  Bown-knife,  and  starvation,  if  there  wasn't 
gold-dust  for  'em  to  rake  up  when  they  got  there ;  so  he  added  a  reason :  'Foiasfflodi 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'  '  Oh !  but,'  says  some  hearer, 
we  've  only  got  your  word  for  that*  'No,  you  haven't,  neither:  'For  as  mnch  as  y< 
hnow  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain.'  No  gold  in  California !  '  Only  got  my  word  for 
it! '  Why  here!  look  herel  Here  are  the  ingots,  brought  by  those  who  hare  U4» 
there  I  Tou  can  see  for  yourself  I  Those  who  have  '  abounded '  in  this  labor  hare  got 
their  pay  already.  They  will  show  you  the  ingots.  And  they  've  got  a  ^«^  fer  norf 
that  they  will  get  by-and-bye.' 

This  homely  bnt  fervid  discourse  is  said  to  hare  been  very  effective  with 
the  preacher's  unlearned  and  simple-minded  hearers.  Our  correspondeot 
mentions  in  this  connection  an  anecdote  of  Evans,  the  '  one-eyed  man  of 
Anglesea,*  the  celebrated  Welsh  Baptist  preacher,  which  will  appear  her^ 
after.  We  are  very  fsix  from  agreeing  with  the  writer  in  his  eztnvagaot 
encomiums  upon  the  illustration  of  the  passage  concerning  the  swine  ran- 
ning  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  sea.  If  there  was  any  *  eloquence '  in  the 
discourse,  it  must  have  been  in  the  manner  of  the  delivery,  or  else  in  some 
other  portion  of  it  than  he  has  quoted.  -  -  -  One  of  the  prettiest  little 
things  for  children  is  ^  Fanny  Chrayy  a  HiBtory  ofherlAfe^^  illustrated  by  ax 
neatly-colored  figures,  with  maoahle  bodies.  Our  *  little  folk*  amose  them- 
selves by  the  hour  with  them ;  nor  are  they  without  their  lessons  of  costume 
to  older  '  women-kind.*  Cbosbt,  Nichols  and  Ookpant,  Boston,  and  C.  S. 
Francis,  Broadway,  publish  tiiem.  -  -  -  Whilb  we  thank  *-4  j9ttft«Tt7<r,' 
at  San- Augustine,  Texas,  for  his  attention  in  sending  ua  'a  brace  of  anec- 
dotes,' yet  we  hesitate  to  publish  any  thing  which  may  give  offence  to  any 
particular  religious  denomination.  Does  not  our  correspondent  appredatc 
our  non-appropriation  of  his  favors?  -  -  -  This  has  been  our  'clearing 
house  *  month  again.  Deferred  pages  crowd  out  very  many  things  that  we 
had  prepared  for  the  present  number.  We  implore  the  patience  of  pub- 
lishers, and  of  correspondents,  public  and  private^ 
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A  Ssooin)  SDinoir  of  tiua  splendid  and  Dopolar  yolume  U  in  prosSf  and  will  soon  be  mh 
liahed.  To  sho^  how  it  has  been  welcomed  by  the  public,  and  the  namerous  friends  or  tfc» 
veteran  editor  of  the  ElyiCKKBBOCESB,  extracts  from  a  &w  of  the  man/  notioeB  whidh  tib*  wott 
has  received  are  herewith  annexed : 

**Thb  KxiOKBRBOonB  QkU^mj  hM  made  Its  appMTmne«  In  %  splendid  oetaro  Tolnme.  Ita  eeotrtbaAsf*  osa 
prise  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  iUostrious  writers  in  America,  with  a  noble  arrar  berides  of  men  af  c^nas 
and  coltore,  who,  if  perhaps  less  Icnown  to  fame,  hare  yet  fathered  worthy  literary  honors  In  hoih  benBl^e«Ti> 
A  few  examples  will  show  ttie  choice  materials  which  have  been  employed  in  the  composltieo  f^  the  T^tew* 
WAsmvaTOM  laTivo— the  l>eloved  and  slorioas  patriarch  of  our  native  Utef^atttre^eontrtlmtea  a  dtfdfMM  pifMr. 
entitled  ^Oonrersations  with  Talma,'  prMeatioff  some  Interesting  reminiscenees  of  the  grmtt  Vreoeh  tra^  «a. 
and  a  series  of  original  sucsestlons  on  Preooh  dramatic  po«try.  This  was  written  in  tSSt,  and  will  fv«t«k  a 
welcome  specimen  of  the  author's  palmiest  days  to  the  host  of  his  admirers  who  so  fondly  treasure  tvery  »*> 
duction  of  his  fisHcinating  pen,  A  pnpm.  called  '  TV  Snow-^Vkotiw*,'  by  BarAKr,  is  the  eharaeterisiid  «Cma<  vf 
our  greatest  American  bard.  *  7%it  Kinjon-or'^  Birdp9  Hent^'  by  Loaavuxow :  *  M  laOACCto.*  by  Ek>waua  *A  Fjcc- 
eal  Epistle  to  Louis  Giaylord  Clark,'  by  Hallick  :  'A  Vision  of  the  Hooaatonfc,  by  I1ols«S;  'Pm  fMmine  wL'  »j 
8Axa ;  *  7b  a  BMtUi/ul  Oirl,*  by  PasnTica ;  'On,  Laka  Panin.'  by  Eras  SASosiir:  'Piaseo.*  by  Dr.  B«m«&  a^ 
in  the  happiest  style  of  their  respective  writers.  N.  P.  Waxis,  Instead  of  rhymes.  giTes  a  kiad-hcartsd  a«i 
cheery  letter  from  his  inralid's  retreat  at  Idlewild  ;  and  Tockbrmam  has  a  fine  critical  essay  on  Sdamad  Kcaa. 
Among  other  celebrated  writers,  whose  fame  is  of  more  recent  date,  we  opserre  the  natnes  of  Hrmat.  BntaL 
KiMBAtJU  Strrst.  Shrltox.  Bataro  TATLoa,  OoEiKMs,  PiRi^DS,  Ot.  W.  CasTia*  and  fiToooAao.  Bat  spaas  w«4M  'ail 
us  to  enumerate  all  the  celebrities  on  this  red-lettered  catalogne.  wliioh  presents  a  carlatu  itlostratio*  a'  ik« 
signal  ability  which  the  Eklitar  of  the  RmogRKBOCKaR  has  embodied  in  the  long  seriee  of  his  aaaoal  ▼alkn*«  - 
The  attractireness  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  number  and  variety  of  portraite  with  which  Ik  i»  . 
belUshed,  forming  an  extensive  gallery  of  American  authors.  These  are  engraved  on  stevL.  in  the  beftsc»>  . 
execution,  and.  in  many  ca^es.  from  original  paintings  by  ELUot  and  other  eminent  artists,  ffueh  a  rantd  %j  * 
admirable  collection  of  portraits,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  oommnnity  is  interested,  wepresnme  has  or*.  - 
before  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  editorml  preparation  of  the  work  was  inrriMied  to  tb«  oanp  eT  P- 
.JoHH  W.  Prancia,  Oboror  p.  MoRai'*,  Royoa  W.  &riswold,  IticuARD  B.  Kimball,  and  Rev.  Pasonuoc  W.lm.T'ii 
who,  it  is  needless  to  add,  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  generous  duties  in  a  manner  wluch  iM^li— a»w» 
Cor  comment,  except  that  of  a  congratulatory  character.*— //arp^*s  JfaffO^in^ 

'*  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  American  prass.  W«  hnpa  it  wfll  fiai  u 
extended  sale,  proportionate  both  to  Its  varied  merits,  and  to  thecommandabla  onJectinwhicb  &a  woikhad  :U 
origin."— 'ScMfton  AUum. 

**  Tbclt  a  splendid  volume :  admirably  printed,  richly  bound,  nobbr  Ipastrated«  and  eontainina  oriRteal  e^air* 
bntions  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  who  have  reflected  luster  upon  the  Amerioan  name.  Wabs'i  > 
TOXlRV»Q,  who  now  seldom  writes,  commencing  the  volume,  and  Firx-QaBKfRHALLBCKvWbnaa  noaa^as  lei. 
been  reproached  for  silence,  concluding  it  by  a  'Poeli^^al  ISpiw^  lo  LouUt  Oaylord  (fart,  Sao  J  wtuek  *ows  •  . « 
his  lyre,  though  long  mute,  has  not  lodt  its  power.  The  forty-eight  portrsiits  are  finely  engraved,  aod  affe  ex ' 
lent  likenesses.  This  Gallery  of  American  ituthors  should  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Uorary  of  evtrv  A'o^'* 
can  who  has  enough  patriotism  and  n:finement  of  taste  to  taka  pride  in  the  nation's  lUeratare.**— Jn  T.  Cb»x"w 
oial  Adv^rtuer. 

**It  realises,  in  beauty  of  getting  up  and  in  the  excellence  of  Its  contents,  all  the  high  wronglit  anU^natl "  • 
that  have  been  formed  of  it.    The  name  of  Wasutkotos  Irvino  heads  Urn  list  of  the  contriootora,  md  »  - 
Illceaess  of  him,  the  collection  of  nearly  fifty  superbly  cxecutejl  portraits  of  the  Knlckerbocksr  coatrfbnt  * 
The  frontispiece  is  un  admirable  head  of  our  friend,  Xjovis  Gaylorq  Olaak.  the  editor  of  Old  *  KaidU*  AJ^  *' 
title  page  siio^rs  u^  wliat  the  proposed  '  KrUokeirhock^r  CoUiiaf%^  the  intended  result  of  this  pubtieatioa,  Is  so  ' 
All  the  articles  are  from  the  pens  of  the  first  writers  in  the  land,  from  the  North  and  South,  the  Ba«t  and  W-  ^ 
and  most  of  them  face  their  contributions  in  the  moat  speaking  manner.   The  value  of  this  book,  to  the  AaiftrM.  a-i 
reader  is  beyond  estimate.   The  price  demanded  for  it  is  infimtely  below  its  worth."— ^«ii*(7/-<mmi4  AbofiaM 

**  Tn  most  brilliant  American  book  of  the  seadon.  It  abundantly  Justifies  the  high  expectations  of  thr*  yoM- 
RS  well  In  its  mechanical  appearance,  its  admirable  portraits,  and  its  high  literarv  merits.  Every  a^linitrr  nf .  • 
Knickerbocker,  its  Editor,  or  its  contributors,  should  nave  a  copy  of  the  '  KnU?i»fi>ocke)f  ffntUrif,*  c^v«liucje  ' 
500  pages  octavo  was  ever  published  in  this  country  containing  an  equal  variety  of  steciina  original  faienktor«*  ' 
BurUnffton  (R)  SetUind, 

**  Wr  make  no  hesitation  in  pronounoiag  it  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delJeatic)Taoae«l  w>*  »^ 
literary  te^Umoniald,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  volumes  ever  issue*!  from  the  Amoricso  »rv«« 
Such  another  portrait  gallery  of  our  literary  notabilities,  or  so  pdCuUar  and  fine  a  colfeetton  of  thair  alien j»  • 
mental  autography,  does  not  exist,  and  probably  wiU  not.  apart  from  this  volume*  in  our  day  ani  geamiur  ^^  * 
S^ew-  York  Bvtnino  Mirror, 

-*ThIs  beaotifbi  volume  is  creditable  alike  tn  the  warm-hearted  eontributors  to  its  pauses,  and  lo  Iha  inlblt^t- 
who  has  prciientcd  it  in  such  an  elegant  form  t»  the  public.    The  design  was  to  fUrniah  a  book.  «h»pro&v- 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  purch>ise  of  a  cottage  on  the  Hudson  for  Mr.  Locis  OAVtoan  CtanJl.  slis  »c<*<'  < 
pilshed  etiiior  of  tlie  Knickerbocker  UaKiisine.  a  periodical  which  has  beendistin|{u{«b«d  for  the  exeettsncc-  wf 
papers,  and  has  lived  through  nearly  a  quiirter  of  a  century.    There  are  over  sixty  contributlocu  In  aaatry  h  • 
prose,  D'om  the  elite  of  the  writ«>r8  of  the  United  States,  and  forty-eight  engravings  of  the  autboi%  tftdtt  J     z 
X\\o*a  of  Wasiiikotox  lRvma»  Brvavt,  Hallbck,  Wilus,  W.  H.  Srvaro.  Q.  D.  I'aaMTiog,  LoHOMLurs 
Tooxkrmax,  Bataro  Tatlor.  Epas  SAaaaxT.  UMAavau'  ^Xcy^Sodon  O^arisr, 


*' This  beautiftil  and  substantial  'Testimonial,' profusely  and  nobly  illustrated,  cmbodlaa  a  •oltoetSaa  mf  w- 
ters,  with  their  portraits,  which  exhausts  almost  the  entire  constallataon  of  livinc  Amarteaa  awlhwa.*— .g^tai  <»  ■ 


Taxaa  Rre  but  few  of  the  ntunerona  notices  of  "Ths  KHicgsaBOcnm  Gallbet,*' which  h«v#  ay^aanv 
la  every  quarter  of  tlie  Union.  The  verdict  of  the  presa  overj  where,  and  of  iha  poblk  as  Ini^ii^  an«  ]^^  • 
iMonimow. 
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MY     CAMPAIGN     REMINISCENCES. 

PAPSR     ■lOHTH. 


In  company  with  one  whose  name  has  since  been  eternized  hy  the 
glorious  teimination  of  a  brilliant  though  brief  career,  I  found  myself 
straying  through  the  streets  of  Jalapa.  April  in  that  region  is  quite 
another  thing  fiom  the  same  month  in  our  chilly,  gusty,  raw  climate  ; 
quite  so  !  We  had  surveyed  the  fields ;  had  at  a  safe  distance  beheld 
^  seHoritas,  like  many  naiads,  sporting  and  splashing  in  the  pellucid 
sReam  which  runs  through  the  city  and  winds  among  the  orange- 
groves  ;  and  then,  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  we  were  scour- 
ing the  avenues  and  lanes. 

We  stopped  in  front  of  the  court-yard  of  a  building  whose  portal 
bore  the  inscription  of  '  Hospital  Militar.'  Perhaps  we  should  not  have 
brought  up  just  at  that  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  odd  appearance  of 
one  of  the  prisonerfrof-war,  who  was  amnging  himself  by  spearing  flies 
with  a  pocket-knife.  What  nature  had  omitted  in  the  adornment  of 
his  visage,  art  had  contributed,  by  the  aid  of  sword-cuts.  The  latter 
had  been  applied  with  such  geometrical  precision  that  his  nose  ex- 
hibited a  St.  George's  cross ;  and,  lest  the  marks  should  not  be  plain 
eoongh,  narrow  strips  of  white  sticking-plaster  cemented  each  cut.  It 
was  impolite  to  smile  at  the  ludicrous  sight,  but  difficult  to  refirain 
from  so  doing.  Brushing  by  half-a-score  of  Mexicans,  in  all  sorts  of 
militaiy  toggery,  who  loitered  about  the  door-way,  we  entered  the  hos- 
pital. The  wards  appeared  to  be  uncom&rtably  close,  so  great  was  the 
length.  A  line  of  beds  on  either  side  was  tenanted  by  citizen-soldiery 
who  had  been  smitten  on  the  first  day's  transactions  at  Cerro-Gordo  ; 
in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Engineers,  artillery-men,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  as  their  distinctive  dresses  denoted,  were  mingled  together. 
The  tall  bear-skin  cap  in  one  place  showed  that  a  grenadier  lay  there 
in  grim  repose,  while  the  brass  helmet  of  the  cuirassier,  and  the  shakos 
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of  the  in&ntry  all  around,  showed  the  democratic  equality  to  which  ill- 
luck  had  reduced  the  vaiiouB  corps. 

Few  were  sufficiently  convalescent  to  sit  up,  though  many,  weaiy  of 
the  couch  of  anguish,  twisted  their  hodies  into  all  sorts  of  postures. 
War,  the  red  destroyer,  had  made  their  frames  slack  and  nerreless,  and 
they  pined  in  a  prison  where  hope  entered  not.  From  respect  to  tlie 
gallants  who  lay  helpless  before  us,  we  commiseratingly  went  the 
rounds  and  condoled  with  the  sufierers.  They  manifested  no  resent- 
ment at  their  haying  been  stricken  down  by  men  in  our  uniform,  but 
received  our  visit  with  stoicism,  and  some  with  even  cheerfulnesg. 
Poor  souls !  there  was  nothing  to  shed  a  light  upon  their  journey  to  the 
shades  of  for^etfulness.  For  the  most  part  they  had  been  at  La  Angos- 
tura when  '  Rough-and-B^ady '  gave  such  a  practical  lecture.  In  the 
disastrous  retreat,  they  had  to  traverse  the  hot  terrestrial  oceans  that 
served  as  winding-sheets  for  hundreds  of  the  perishing  wretches ;  and 
those  who  did  escape  the  dangers  that  menaced  them  on  the  march, 
only  delayed  their  entrance  into  the  distended  jaws  of  a  worse  fate. 
They  were  without  the  ministrations  of  kind  friends  to  alleviate  their 
mental  and  phj^cal  ailments.  The  intestine  dissensions  of  that  nn 
happy  country  worked  as  unfavorably  for  the  poor  soldiers  as  for  the 
nation  at  large.  The  party  of  the  Pdkos  squabbled  with  that  of  the 
PuroSt  and  each  had  quarrels  within  itself  The  unprincipled  politi- 
cians who  fostered  the  troubles,  battened  upon  the  spoils,  instead  of 
helping  to  vanquish  the  common  enemy,  leaving  that  sorry  business  to 
the  more  patriotic.  Proverbial  republican  ingratitude  was  bitterly  ex- 
emplified in  the  present  case.  No  gentle  hand  was  there  to  smooth 
the  piUow  ;  no  affectionate  caress  to  beguile  the  engloomed  spirit  fiom 
its  dark  musings  ;  no  nurses  but  rough  mankind.  0 

Curiosity  led  us  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  nearly  all  of 
which,  by  their  torn,  jagged  edges,  showed  the  course  of  rifle-bnUets. 
We  procured  a  supply  of  cigaritos  and  distributed  them ;  a  small  piece 
of  attention  that  was  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  inmates, 
slaves  as  are  the  whole  race  to  the  habit  of  smoking.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  ready  to  converse ;  and,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
media  of  intercommunication  allowed,  an  unreserved  conversation  iras 
maintained.  Smaller  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  house  were  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  officers,  who  were  detained  until  a  dischaxge  on 
parole,  or  a  return  of  health,  should*liberate  them.  We  took  a  golden- 
haired  captain  for  an  Emerald-Islander,  for  his  facial  outline  was  of  the 
true  Milesian  cut ;  but  he  vehemently  protested  that  his  family  vas 
purely  Gastilian.  Afrer  giving  the  afflicted  caballeros  information  upon 
various  topics  of  interest  to  them,  we  were  about  to  depart.  I  was 
speaking  to  an  officer  in  one  comer  of  a  room,  apart  from  his  less  down- 
cast ajssociates  in  misadventure,  when  my  friend  changed  color,  started, 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  made  his  exit.  The  recognition  was  mu- 
tual.    A  carnation  flush  over-spread  the  pallid  olive-complexion  of  th 

Mexican,  who  seemed  desirous  to  address  my  friend,  Captain  A^ * 

That  look  was  imploring !  Hurried  steps  soon  brought  me  along^e  of 
the  fugitive,  and  an  explanation  was  demanded  by  me  and  pftf^7 
received. 
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'  Why  did  I  act  so  ?    Do  not  ask  me  ;  do  not  ask  me/  lie  said. 

'  Bat,  Sir,  it  was  at  the  least  very  ungracious  in  yon,  and  amounted 
almost  to  insult.  The  Mexican  is  at  least  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  an 
ahsolute  right  to ' 

•  I  have  no  apology  to  make,'  he  interrupted.  *  I  know  my  man,  or 
I  would  not  have  committed  myself  so.' 

'  You  know  him  !    How  could  you  know  him  f ' 

'  I  ought  to  know  something  about  him ;  I  shot  him  ! '  he  replied,  a 
little  angrily. 

'  You  shot  him !  Oh !  yes  ;  you  shot  him.  Well,  is  that  any  reason 
for  insulting  him  now,  and  me  as  well  ?     If  the  thing  was  fair ' 

'It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  words.  Perhaps  it  does  seem 
rather  strange  to  you,  when  I  think  of  it.  You  know  when  the  troops 
marched  out  of  Vera  Cruz  and  surrendered  ?  That  very  fellow  you 
seem  to  admire  so  much  was  one  of  the  garrison,  and  was  liberated  on 
his  word  of  honor.  Now  you  would  like  to  know  how  he  came  here, 
would  n't  you  ?  Three  words  tell  the  tale.  I  accidentally  saw  him, 
the  other  day,  in  bad  company,  and  shot  him.'  The  theme  was  un- 
pleasant, so  we  dropped  it. 

H^th  other  motives  than  the  gratification  of  mere  inquisitiveness,  I 
on  several  successive  dL9.j%  re-visited  the  hospital,  sometimes  alone,  but 
generally  in  company.  It  is  not  an  unprofitable  investment  of  spare 
time,  in  camp  or  garrison,  to  occasionally  trench  upon  the  surgeon's 
jurisdiction ;  and  any  one  who  has  rather  a  leaning  toward  the  science 
of  dismembering  '  the  house  we  live  in,'  can  thus  cheaply  indulge  in  an 
endless  variety  of  instructive  cases.  With  the  air  of  experienced  disci- 
pies  of  a  most  villified  and  honorable  profession,  we  made  a  tour  through 
the  human  shambles.  We  saw  a  man  whose  right  hand  was  unbound 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  fresh  dressing.  The  first  joints  of  the 
fingers  had  been  pruned  by  the  knife.  At  our  next  visit,  the  second 
joints  had  been  incised  ;  and,  upon  our  again  seeing  him,  the  knuckles 
were  fingerless.  The  inexorable  blade  was  unwilling  to  quit  its  victim. 
The  soldier  held  out  an  arm  that  had  been  deprived  of  its  hand  ;  and, 
the  day  following,  the  fore-arm  had  gone  too.  It  was  horrible  to  wit- 
ness the  sight,  and  a  dark  suspicion  was  hinted  that  he  was  cut  up 
piece-meal  for  mere  practice'  sake ;  however,  the  medico  said  something 
about  gangrene  supervening,  and  we  must  not  be  uncharitable.  Upon 
OUT  final  return,  we  saw  a  disanimated  form  which  some  attendants 
tumbled  upon  a  bier,  and,  as  the  sheet  fell  from  it,  we  saw  the  man,  or 
what  remained  of  his  body.  The  right  arm  had  been  removed  from  its 
socket !  and  under  the  repeated  attacks  nature  had  given  way. 

I  did  not  forget  to  look  in  at  the  apartments  of  the  officers  ;  but  one 
by  one  they  had  either  rejoined  their  families  and  firiends,  or  gone  to 
their  long  home ;  and  among  the  first  to  be  removed  was  the  person 
who  had  become  to  me  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  account 
given  of  him  by  my  firiend  Captain  A . 

PArP   TWO. 

In  one  of  the  elegant  churches,  in  which  the  city  of  Jalapa,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  country,  abounds,  an  imposing  and  deeply  solemn 
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ceremony  was  going  on.  The  rich,  meUifluons  swell  of  the  orgaa  and 
the  voices  of  many  fine  singers  united  in  mournful  harmony,  as  the  offi- 
cials laid  a  bier  near  the  altar,  and  a  crowd  of  divines  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  on  either  side.  Not  a  great  many  civilians  hcmored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence ;  the  auditory  being  principally  composed 
of  officers  of  either  army ;  and  the  few  of  the  citizens  who  had  oome 
in,  slunk  around  as  if  aware  of  being  intruders.  Their  indifieience  did 
not  communicate  itself  to  the  mUitaiy,  the  attendance  of  so  numy  of 
whom  argued  that  some  brother  of  the  profession  had  attained  the 
apotheosis  of  the  warrior.  There  were  present  three  American  genenb, 
and  many  of  the  field  and  staff*,  as  if  upon  previous  notice  ;  but  many 
subalterns  like  myself  had  strolled  in  accidentally. 

When  the  sanctimonious  officials  had  finiflhed  their  sorrowful  woik,  a 
procession  formed  outside,  and,  to  the  dirge  of  one  of  our  infantiy-bandi, 
moved  toward  the  last  house  of  all  living.     Singling  out  Captain 

A ,  whose  deep  attention  and  thoughtful  mien  marked  him  oat  u 

more  than  a  mere  formal  mourner,  I  ascertained  who  the  distingoiahed 
person  was  that  was  thus  silently  lamented  by  his  adversaries.  He 
told  me  a  story : 

While  idling  along  one  of  the  retired  avenues  of  the  city,  a  Me 
girl  beckoned  him  to  follow  her  into  a  mansion  of  more  than  oidinaiy 
pretensions  to  elegance  and  even  luxury.  Taking  the  invitation  bat  as 
an  every-day  ccnnpliment,  he  entered  the  court-yaid,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  fountain  darted  its  gemmy  spray  from  a  porcelain  basin ;  and, 
allured  by  the  fair  scene  that  burst  upon  his  sight,  he  would  fain  have 
loiteied  among  the  delightsome  flowers  which  shed  their  aroma  aioond ; 
but  his  childish  cicerone  hastened  his  steps  to  a  cool  room  on  the  fiist 
story,  opposite  the  entrance.  The  long  vnndows,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
were  wide  open,  aflxucding  a  view  of  &e  magnificent  lanidscape  of  the 
valley  beyond ;  and  floating  up,  like  angel-music,  were  the  aoDgs  of 
the  many  birds  in  the  clear  atmosphere  ;  but  otherwise,  all  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  He  stopped  on  the  threshold,  not  until  then  recollecting 
that  he  might  be  trespassing  on  the  invitation  of  an  infant.  His  feel- 
ings sufiered  quite  a  revulsion,  as  the  curtain  of  an  alcove  rustled,  and 
a  man,  who  was  spoken  to  by  the  little  girl,  uttered  something  in  a 
hollow  voice.  The  Captain  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  for 
the  plaintive  tone  of  the  sick  man  intimated  his  wish  that  he  ahonld 
do  so. 

'  Senor,  you  know  me  ? ' 

But  for  the  language  that  the  eyes  and  manner  of  the  Mexican 

spoke,  Captain  A would  have  instantly  retreated  ;  for  he  did  at 

once  recognize  the  man  from  whom  he  hqid  turned  virith  bitter  aver- 
sion in  the  hospital  —  the  man  he  had  felled  to  the  earth !  It  w 
not  without  some  dread  that  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  features  that 
were  so  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind.  There  was  some  fatality  ahont 
the  whole  matter.  The  dying  man  —  for  such  he  was —  begged  lea^ 
to  make  explanations,  to  throw  a  true  light  upon  the  transaction  in 
which  he  had  figured.  Just  as  he  was  telling  to  his  impatient  mtor 
the  efibrts  he  had  made  to  find  him  out,  and  how  it  was  by  a  mere  co- 
ncidence  that  the  child  had  introduced  him  to  his  late  foe,  the  door  of 
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another  room  opened,  and  the  juvenile  attendant  returned  ;  and  at  her 
heels  came  a  laidy  who  manifested  soiprise,  yet  afiably  joined  in  the 
oonrersation.  There  was  a  semblance  of  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of 
the  lady,  when  turned  toward  the  couch  ;  but,  as  she  moved  away  out 
of  sight  of  the  invalid,  an  unmistakable  air  betrayed  that  her  heart 
was  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  him  to  whom  she  was  linked  in  a  holy 
companionship. 

*  She  never  sleeps! '  said  the  husband,  abstractedly,  as  the  wife  with- 
drew to  prepare  an  emollient ;  and  then,  recalled  by  the  restramed 
demeanor  of  the  American,  he  returned  to  his  narrative.  When  the 
army  capitulated  on  the  sea^board,  he,  with  most  of  his  friends,  was  on 
the  way  home,  not  deeming  that  he  could  be  expected  to  resume  his 
sword  until  honorably  permitted  to  do  so  by  an  exchange  of  prifioners. 
On  the  route  they  encountered  a  heavy  force  of  their  countrymen,  and, 
despite  all  remonstrance,  they  were  pressed  into  the  service.  He  re- 
fused compliance  with  the  order,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  threat- 
ened with  a  speedy  trial,  a  platoon,  and  ten  paces.  Joining  a  force 
then  going  on  a  reconhoissance  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp,  he  escaped 
observation.  Unexpectedly,  a  fire  opened  on  their  finmt.  The  two 
officers  met,  face  to  face.  Both  hesitated  an  instant ;  but  the  American 
seixed  a  rifle  fiK)m  one  of  his  soldiers.  The  menace  caused  the  Mexican 
to  spring  backward  into  a  hollow  ;  but  as  he  immediately  aflerward 
re^ypeared  on  the  crest  of  a  knoll,  a  ball  fo>m  the  Captain's  rifle  struck 
him,  and  he  rolled  down  the  declivity  and  disappear^.  All  animosity 
was  of  coune  at  an  end,  at  the  time  of  the  recital ;  but  generous  as 

was  the  nature  of  Captain  A ,  he  could  not  recur  to  the  aflair  but 

with  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  at  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy. 

My  friend  said  that  he  bad  been  much  afiected  by  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative;  and  I  believe  him.  Every  imputation  of  dishonor  was 
effaced,  upon  the  production  of  unimpeachable  evidence  that  he  was 
<Hi  his  way  to  surrender  himself  to  the  American  general  in  command, 
when  his  equivocal  position  caused  the  fell  mishap.  A  concatenation 
of  evil  circumstances  had  ruined  all  his  plans  of  preserving  his  honor 
intact.     The  rest  is  known  to  the  reader.  ^ 

We  subsequently  learned  that  the  chivalrous  Captain  A had 

warmed  toward  his  late  foe,  and  had  even  watched  with  him  as  a 
brother  until  his  final  dissolution.  But  there  was  another  who  was 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  creation  ;  and  that  was  the  gentle  little  crea- 
ture, the  wife  of  the  youthful  soldier.  The  form  of  woman  is  indis- 
putably the  most  beautiful  of  earth's  objects,  that  without  which 
Nature  would  not  have  attained  perfection  in  the  highest  manifestation 
of  abstract  li&  in  a  physical  dress ;  but  how  insignificant  and  feeble  is 
the  comparison  of  the  perishing  though  beautiful  mould,  to  the  immor- 
tal spirit  by  which  it  is  animated  and  ennobled.  And  a  spirit  that 
vroold  ennoble  any  form  was  that  of  the  wife.  Beauty  commands  a 
willingly-paid  homage,  and  the  study  of  it  is  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
mind,  both  speculatively,  as  a  philosophical  exercise,  and  as  conducive 
to  moral  improvement ;  yet  the  beauty  which  enchained  the  attention 
of  the  late  hostile  visitor,  and  which  warmed  up  the  kind  souls  who 
expatiated  upon  it,  was  not  merely  physical,  but  a  spark  of  the  etherial 
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essence  that  makes  poor  humanity  seem  less  d^^raded  than  is  usually 
painted.  The  ceaseless,  luiostentatious  care  of  Sie  wife  breathed  lore 
and  fidelity  unto  death.  Her  name  should  have  been  Fidelia.  A 
grave  old  Spaniard —  he  who  had  given  his  house  as  an  asylum  to 
them  —  spoke  of  her  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  his  race.  As  the 
token  of  sorrow  trembled  on  the  impearled  eye-lash,  in  her  patient  le- 
signation,  it  almost  seemed  that  an  angelic  messenger  had  alighted 
upon  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  to  bear  thence  the  disenthralled 
spirit  of  a  noble  cavalier. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  such  instances,  which  soften  the  hanbr 
ness  of  the  world's  asperity  ;  as  the  sweet  little  flower  that  blooms  iinr 
blanched  amid  Alpine  snowy  desolation,  reminds  the  traveller  that  life 
has  still  its  charms,  its  better  parts. 


AN     EPISODE. 

It  was  the  Sabbath.  There  were  numerous  indicia  that  such  it  was; 
for  the  laborer  had  ceased  from  toil ;  the  many  merry  bella  sent  fortJi 
their  aerial  voices  from  each  campanello  to  the  devout ;  and  all,  in 
their  holiday  garb,  flocked  toward  the  sanctuary,  until  it  was  a  puzzle 
to  guess  where  all  the  ill-disposed  persons  had  crept  out  of  sight. 
While  the  sweet  bells  were  emitting  their  joysome  tintinnabulations,  the 
music  of  an  instrumental  band  floated  through  the  air  and  called  atten- 
tion to  a  long  procession  of  females  in  vestal  array,  who  in  dignified 
pomp  approached.  Their  white  garments  were  emblematic  of  a  polity 
which,  alas !  did  not  dwell  within  their  heaving  bosoms ;  else  my  in- 
formant, an  eagle-eyed  cUguazilf  was  extremely  ignorant  of  his  duty ; 
and  each  one  bent  down  her  eyes  in  a  modesty  from  which  they  were 
estranged  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  to  atone  for  the  short-oomings 
of  a  twelve-month,  each  frail  sister  formed  a  part  of  the  public  exhihi- 
tion,  and  bore  in  her  hands  a  huge  waxen  candle.  The  flutes  and 
French  horns  outpoured  their  delicious  strains  at  the  head  of  the  holy 
column  of  march,  and  all  but  infidels  and  contumacious  invaders  from 
the  noi^,  stopped  short  in  highly  obsequious  genuflections  ;  for,  por- 
trayed with  life-like  truth,  was  a  scene  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
carried  on  a  platform  by  four  stout  fellows,  whose  appearance  woefully 
belied  them  if  they  did  not  ordinarily  follow  the  avocation  of  *  cracks- 
men *  on  the  highway. 

The  Host  was  passing  I  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  while  ye  may, 
ye  sin-laden  multitude !  cry  aloud  for  that  mercy  of  which  you  all 
stand  in  such  need. 

It  has  passed.  The  merry  salutation  is  given  by  acquaintances,  the 
rolls  of  tobacco  are  again  smoking  away,  until  the  churches  for  awhile 
drain  the  thoroughfares.  As  the  services  go  on,  the  church-goere,  by 
an  easy  transition-process,  lay  aside  all  solemn  reflections,  and  insensi- 
bly glide  into  an  intense  longing  for  the  mass  and  the  market-fair  to 
terminate.  A  band  of  minstrels  pass  the  cathedral,  just  as  the  con^ie* 
gation  has  been  released  from  piety  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  They 
are  well  known,  even  without  the  gay  flag  which  is  emblazoned  with 
the  name  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  *  Plazo  de  Toros.'     The  great- 
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est  bull-fight  of  the  eeason  is  to  come  off*;  and  a  ferociouB  animal,  who 
has  aheady  goied  three  maiadores  to  death  —  perhaps  that  is  only  a 
boast,  however,  to  enhance  the  interest  in  it  —  is  to  be  baited.  With 
what  joyfid  anticipations  do  all  the  mnltitadinous  throng  await  the 
opening  of  the  immense  modem  Coliseum,  where  many  thousands  can 
feast  their  eyes  —  if  only  once  a  year,  so  much  the  more  ecstatic  to  the 
impoverished  suburban  —  and  revel  and  riot  in  the  agonies  of  poor 
beasts ;  nay,  be  borne  Away  into  absolute  bliss  at  the  sight  of  a  fighter 
disemboweled  by  the  infuriated  quadruped,  maddened  by  the  squibs 
and  other  fire-works  which  have  set  his  quivering  flesh  on  fire.  How 
the  circus  would  ring  with  the  loud  acclaim  !  how  delightfiil  it  would 
be  to  see  a  man  tossed  like  a  cur  from  the  horns  of  the  mountain-bull ! 

But  we  had  seen  such  pastime  before,  and  then  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  more  like  the  slaughter  of  calves  than  the  bold,  daring 
affair  generally  represented;  and  preferred  to  retire  to  quarters  and 
spend  Sie  balance  of  the  day. 

'  Something  serious,  for  a  wonder,  is  going  on  down  there,  any  how,' 
said  my  companion  on  the  stone-roof  of  the  barrack.  Our  towering 
position  overlooked  several  private  gardens,  and  a  sort  of  public  build- 
ing, much  used  as  a  theatre,  and  having  a  spacious  inclosure  between 
the  house  and  the  ticket-office.  There  were  long  benches,  and  a  few 
stools  and  broken  chairs.  Eight  or  ten  persons  had  seated  themselves 
in  silent  meditation,  hardly  ruff^g  their  serapes  as  they  puffed  their 
cigaritas,  and  looked  for  the  coming  of  others.  It  was  a  matter  worthy 
of  note,  that,  amid  all  the  gayety  of  the  day  in  the  *  City  of  the  An- 
gels,' a  select  few  should  withdraw  apart  for  moiy  serious  converse. 
The  presence  of  two  monks  indicated  the  character  of  the  gathering ; 
and  the  subdued  cast  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  came  in  1^  ones  and 
twos,  and  which  ripened  into  absolute  dejection  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  before  they  dispersed,  diough,  indeed,  the  burning  cheeks  and 
^Mirkling  eyes  of  others  manifested  triumph. 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  ceremonies  commenced.  A  broad 
padre,  who  monopolized  the  larger  portion  of  one  of  the  benches,  made 
t^me  remark  which  ended  the  suspense,  and  instantly  ffurried  preparar 
lions  engrossed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  forty  or  fiflty  who  by  that 
time  had  assembled.  From  beneath  his  capacious  robes  of  black,  the 
corpulent  fiither  drew  a  bag ;  then  felt  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  took 
out  a  morocco-case,  like  that  fer  spectacles.  Opening  it,  he  lifled  out 
two  sharp-pointed  steel  lancet-looki^  things,  about  three  inches  long  ; 
felt  the  points  and  edges,  and  seemed  gratified  with  the  result  of  his 
investigations.  Then,  untieing  the  bag,  he  took  out  —  what  do  you 
suppose  ?  —  a  game-rooster,  clipped  and  trimmed  for  the  fight.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  cock-fight !  The  champion-bird,  upon  being  liberated 
from  lus  serge-prison,  gave  a  loud,  clear  crow,  a  challenge  which  was 
thrown  back  from  several  of  his  kind.  The  steel  gaffles  —  artificial 
^mrs,  curved  like  a  scythe  ahd  sharp  as  a  razor  —  were  tied  on  by  the 
•clerical  sportsman,  and  the  noble  bird  was  allowed  to  plume  himself 
and  shake  up  his  short  ruffled  feathers. 

Another  game-fowl  having  been  pitted  against  that  of  the  monk,  the 
combat  b^an,  and  with  it  the  usual  excitement,  and  the  fluttering  of 
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the  costumes  of  the  motley  crowd,  more  picturesque  than  superb.  The 
two  other  reverend  cock-fanciers  coyitented  themselves  with  betting. 
Loud  oaths  f$piced  the  stentorian  clamor  which  arose,  as  a  plume- 
plucked  cockerel  staggered  under  the  onset  of  the  monk's  bird ;  but  as 
the  youngster  returned  more  cautiously  to  the  engagement,  and  took  off 
a  piece  of  his  adversary's  comb,  the  cock-brained  simpletons  on  either 
side  waxed  more  desperate  at  the  hazard  of  the  game.  The  well- 
trained  Chanticleer  struck  one  of  his  steel-heels  into  the  back  of  his 
juvenile  antagonist,  and  exultingly  toyed  with  him  as  he  reeled  toward 
the  edge  of  the  ring  chalked  on  the  ground ;  and  then,  as  if  to  magna- 
nimoudy  spare  him  a  death  of  infamy  at  the  hands  of  his  inflamed 
master,  he  encouraged  a  return  in  mock-pursuit.  The  stock  of  the 
young  one  rose  to  par  value  at  the  change  in  afiairs,  and  bets  ran  high. 
Turning  short,  the  monk's  fowl  gave  a  loud,  chuckling  crow  of  derision 
at  the  rashness  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  infatuated  youth  ;  and  young 
Mexico,  who,  cock-sure  of  a  conquest,  had  imprudently  staked  th^r 
loose  change  on  the  prowess  of  the  cockerel,  now  saw  liieir  champion 
fall  dead,  with  his  neck  half-severed,  and  the  big  fellow  strut  about,  the 
cock  of  the  walk. 

The  affliction  of  the  owner  of  the  vanquished  manifested  itself  in  a 
doleful  cock  of  the  eyes,  and  speechless  gestures  ;  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  would  tear  the  angry  wings  of  the  victor  from  his  sides,  were  it  net 
that  he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  applauding  mob,  now  in  a  fiery 
tumult  of  their  national  mania.  My  comrade  took  out  a  segar,  and 
nicely  dropped  it  on  the  head  of  the  big  monk,  fiom  which  it  bounded 
to  the  ground,  wj^ence  it  was  quickly  fobbed  by  a  low  fellow,  who 
doubtless  thought  one  of  his  neighhors  had  accidentally  let  it  fall.  The 
afironted  monk,  supposing  that  his  next  neighbor  had  clumsily  stiack 
him,  dealt  a  severe  blow  with  his  fist.  The  other,  not  daring  to  retain 
the  compliment  of  the  churchman,  passed  it  along  with  interest,  until, 
without  provocation,  half  the  company  were  assaulted.  Knives  were 
drawn,  and  nothing  but  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  fight  of 
^feathered  bipeds  could  bring  them  to  reason. 

The  afiair  again  went  on  swimmingly.  A  half-blood  rooster,  although 
fresh,  began  to  falter  under  the  attack  of  the  previous  victor,  when,  lo! 
a  fine  large  segar,  a  genuine  puro,  plunged  into  the  ring,  and  after  it 
plunged  half-a-dozen  outstretched  hands.  The  poor  starvelings,  who 
seldom  so  much  as  smelt  the  perfume  of  a  good  weed,  tumbled  one 
over  another,  amid  the  howls  and  execrations  of  those  who  had 
depleted  their  pockets  on  the  chance  of  success.  The  game  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  mortality  of  the  exultant  bird  of  the  monk  anticipated 
by  his  being  mashed  fiat  to  the  earth. 

Unwilling  that  the  peaceful  holy-day  should  be  violated  without 
speedy  retribution  following  the  act  of  desecration,  my  friend  and  my- 
self contributed  pieces  of  loose  mortar  and  chips  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  struck  the  heads  of  the  crowd  below.  Wrangling  du^ut^  were 
terminated,  coin  waged  was  unclaimed  for  the  moment,  for  all  were  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  to  discover  the  unseen  assailants.  A  temporary  lull 
allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  re-commencing  their  pastimes,  and  they 
had  forgottten  their  bruises  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed.    With  the 
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aid  and  assistance  of  othen  who  had  joined  ns  on  the  roof,  we  sent 
down  sach  a  shower  of  missiles  upon  the  ungodly  throng  helow,  that 
the  repiesentatiyes  of  the  Church  militant  yied  with  the  secular  arm  in 
going  pell-mell,  in  the  wildest  concision,  out  of  the  yard. 

The  many  hells  sounded  agam.     The  hour  of  evening-prayer  had 
arrived,  luid  all  sin  was  laid  aside  for  several  seconds.       w.  h.  Bbowvb. 


TO       M    A    tr    n    E  . 


The  grace  of  chadhood  clings  to  thee 

In  thj  maturing  youth ; 
Thy  woman-looks  are  eloquent 

With  purity  and  truth ; 
And  in  thy  gentle  mien  there  is 

The  stead&stneas  of  Bute. 


There  have  been  locks  as  richly  brown, 

And  eyes  as  BofUy  bright^ 
And  cheeks  that  blushed  a  rosier  hue, 

And  brows  as  marble-white  *, 
But  never  one  whose  beauty  stured  . 

The  heart  to  mwe  delight. 


Expression  such  as  thine  it  was, 

Ab  beautiM  and  mild, 
That,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 

Upon  the  painter  smiled ;      * 
Beside  his  canvas  dreaming  of 

Madokka  and  her  child. 


Thy  mind  is  like  a  placid  lake, 

Wide  open  to  the  sky, 
That  mirrors  in  its  waters  all 

The  changing  worid  on  high ; 
The  sun,  the  stars,  the  wandering  bird, 

That  slowly  saileth  by. 


We  are  not  wholly  left  of  hearon, 
While  such  remain  on  earth, 

Who  from  no  living  copies  take 
The  image  of  their  worth ; 

But  are  created  perfect  by 
The  hand  which  gave  Uiem  birth. 
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EARTH-BOUND. 


xooxwaz.^. 


'  For  man  walketh  in  a  vain  ahtdow  and  dlaqnletcth  Ixlmaelf  in  Tain  ;  ba  beapoth  op  liehM, 
and  cannot  t«ll  wbo  aball  gatber  thasn.' 

Thotj  hast  no  ties,  0  Earth  1  to  bind  the  sonli 
,     Save  those  which  man  doth  for  himself  create, 
Nor  oanst  thou  keep  it  from  that  shining  goal 
Toward  which  it  springs,  and  mocks  its  earthly  fiite. 

The  voices  of  thy  glad  and  beauteous  things 

Are  ever  eloquent  of  their  decay, 
Aud  that  which  ftom  thy  bosom  fairest  ^rings 

Giyes  token  that 't  will  soonest  pass  away. 

Yet  spring's  sweet  resurrection  comes  in  vain, 
And  autumn  strews  in  vtun  her  yellow  leaves; 

And  all  unheeded  the  sad  winds  complain, 
For  Nature,  and  not  man,  it  is  that  grieves. 

She  with  the  same  eternal  lesson  still 
Brings  the  warm  sun,  and  wakes  the  buddmg  woodsy 

And  opens  the  fair  flowers,  whose  odors  £01 
The  sweet  air  of  her  voiceless  solitudes. 

And  when  the  summer  with  its  fervid  heats 
Hath  passed,  flt  emblem  of  man's  golden  noon. 

She  strews  with  &ded  leaves  her  cool  retreats, 
In  token  that  he  too  will  fade  as  soon  I 

Yet  it  is  all  m  vun  that  we  are  set 

These  truthful  lessons  of  our  sure  decay ; 
For  that  which  grows  most  common  we  forget, 

And  put  far  off  from  us  the  evil  day. 

Amid  the  din  of  noisy  marts  we  bind 

The  spirit  in  a  bondage  most  accursed. 
And  clog  with  earthly  gain  the  boundless  mind, 

Which  with  the  food  of  angels  should  be  nursed. 

And  this  is  human  life,  and  this  the  trust 
With  which  man  holds  his  birth-right  to  the  sky  j 

To  play  a  few  brief  hours  with  shining  dust, 
I^ve  like  a  fool,  and  in  his  folly — die  I 
Uliea,  {y.  r.,)  March,  1868t 
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0      L      D         P      A      U 


DT    lUDfST    T.    XIUES. 


Old  Paul  is  dead •^ and  who  caies?*"  No  body ;  for  old  Paul  was  a 
doven,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkaid ;  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  a  laughing- 
stock to  hiB  neighbors,  and  a  nuisance  in  society  ;  and  when  he  died, 
the  world  said,  '  Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish :  like  a  beast  he  has 
lired,  like  a  beast  he  has  died,  and  let  his  memory  perish.'  Still,  old . 
Paul  made  a  most  respectable  appearance,  as  he  passed  through  the 
village  on  his  way  to  the  grave-yard  —  the  most  respectable  he  had 
made  in  it  in  twenty  yean  ;  for,  instead  of  that  old  broken-down  rack- 
of-bones  he  was  wont  to  drive  in  a  harness  tied  together  with  tow- 
strings,  old  Paul  was  drawn  by  a  stately  white  horse,  in  rich  trappings ; 
and  instead  of  that  crazy  old  wagon,  with  rickety  wheels  and  splin- 
tered shafts,  old  Paul's  carriage  (though,  for  some  reason,  but  few  like 
to  ride  in  it)  was  certainly  every  way  respectable.  Nor  did  I  now  see 
that  poor  old  man,  in  his  slovenly,  old-fashioned,  white  surtout,  and 
jambed-up  hat,  with  sore,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  burning  face,  and  long, 
grizzly,  filthy  beard ;  for  old  Paul  had  a  driver,  and  rode  himself  inside. 
And  instead  of  the  crowd  of  rascally  boys  who  were  wont  to  follow 
him  —  deeming  it  rare  sport  to  see  humanity  sunk  below  the  brute  — 
old  Paul  was  followed  by  a  long  and  most  respectable  funeral-train ; 
(for  he  had  many  relatives,  though  no  friends ;)  and  they  were  all  most 
respectably  dressed  in  mourning,  though  in  all  the  sable  concourse  that 
stood  around  the  open  gtave,  I  saw  not  one  quivering  lip,  or  one  falling 
tear,  as  the  first  earth-clods  fell  heavily  upon  the  coffin's  lid. 

Old  Paul's  wife  left  him  near  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  world  ex- 
cused her  for  it ;  for  how,  said  the  world,  could  any  woman  ever  live 
with  such  a  brute  ?  But  old  Aunt  Prudence  shook  her  head  at  this  off- 
hand verdict  of  the  world,  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was  not  always  thus. 
Once  he  was  rich,  young,  dashing  Paul ;  and  Polly  Jones,  proud  and 
handsome  as  she  was,  met  him  more  than  half-way,  if  we  could  believe 
p^ossip  fifty  years  ago  ,*  for  he  was  rich,  and  she  was  poor.  And,  *  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,'  said  Aunt  Prudence,  knocking  the  ashes  Trom 
her  pipe,  and  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  over-heard  by  some  tenant  of  the  grave-yard :  '  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  they  du  say,'  (forgetting  the  tongues  once  busy  with  such  gossip, 
all  except  her  ovim,  had  long  been  silent  in  the  grave,)  '  they  du  say 
that  Paul  married  for  beauty,  and  Polly  for  money ;  and  you  know  — 
as  old  BiUy,  down  at  the  poor-house,  says  —  life's  wagon  will  go  hard 
when  there 's  no  love  to  grease  the  wheels.'  Yes,  gold  had  dazzled  and 
blinded  the  one,  and  beauty  had  dazzled  and  blinded  the  other.  But 
the  honey-moon  soon  waned,  and  they  woke  up  to  the  reality :  the  one, 
that  the  gold  which  inspired  her  day-dreams  might,  after  all,  be  but 
the  whiting  of  a  sepulchre  —  the  mere  surface-gilding  of  a  coarse  and 
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brutal  nature ;  the  other,  that  the  heauty  which  had  so  bewitched  his 
fancy,  like  frost-work  glittering  in  moon-light,  might  be  brilliant,  and 
at  the  same  time  freezing  cold ;  that  it  might  be  but  the  polish  on  cold, 
dead  marble  —  the  brilliant  covering  of  a  proud,  unwomanly,  unsym- 
pathizing  heart 

<  How  shockingly  they  have  abused  them  pens ! '  exclaimed  old 
Paul's  wife,  the  day  after  he  was  buried,  on  returning  to  the  house  that 
had  been  her  home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  where  her  children  had 
all  been  bom  and  some  of  them  had  died.  Old  Paul  was  indeed  a 
brute,  and  he  was  well-matched  with  one  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  think  of  such  paltry  trash. 

But  three  short  weeks  had  passed,  and  I  heard  that  old  Paul's  wife 
was  sick  —  next  day,  woitse  —  and  the  third  day,  dead.  And  die  had 
to  pass  over  the  same  road,  drawn  by  the  same  richly-eaparisoned 
horse,  in  the  same  much-dreaded  carriage,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  by  old 
Paul's  side. 

One  day,  I  chanced  to  take  a  walk  down  by  old  Paul's  house.  The 
spring  was  in  its  glory.  The  forests  covering  the  hills  were  clad  in 
their  richest  verdure.  The  apple-trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance,  while  the  bees,  feeding  upon  their  blossoms, 
filled  it  with  a  dreamy  murmur.  The  com  was  just  pe^^g  from  the 
ground,  and  the  rye-fields  were  beginning  to  wave  in  the  passing  breezes. 
The  meadows  were  vocal  with 

'  Thb  bobolink's  clear,  thrillioff  strain 
Of  tiquia  sweeC 

The  ground-birds  were  singing  upon  the  fences,  and  the  xbl»nB  in  the 
trees  that  over-hung  the  road.  'As  I  approached  the  house,  I  noticed 
horses  tied  by  the  posts,  and  groups  of  men  standing  about  the  doois, 
and  heaps  of  old  furniture  scattered  here  and  there,  which  reminded 
me  that  it  was  *  auction-day.'  It  was  a  laige,  bld-fashi<Hied  honse, 
with  two  ancient  elms  standing  before  it,  spreading  their  gigantic 
branches  far  and  wide.  In  their  thick,  damp  shade  the  moss  had  been 
accumulating,  year  aAer  year,  until  the  whole  front  had  grown  quite 
green.  There  was  a  general  air  of  dilapidation  and  neglect.  On  all 
sides,  hanging  boards,  broken,  rag-stufied  windows,  rickety  fences,  and 
fallen  gates  proclaimed  the  habitation  of  the  drunkard.  On  lookinsr 
aboi^  the  premises,  I  found  every  thing  in  conformity  with  the  view 
from  the  road.  Fields  half-cultivated,  fruit-trees  unpruned,  fences  that 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  habits  of  their  master,  and  had  fallen  down, 
or  were  staggering  to  their  fall ;  gates  hanging  by  one  hinge,  or  leaning 
against  their  posts,  as  if  in  diundcen  meditation ;  ploughs  with  bn^en 
handles,  and  carts  with  broken  wheels,  exposed  to  the  weather ;  manure, 
instead  of  making  the  crops  look  '  lush  and  lusty,'  sufiered  to  aocumo- 
late  about  the  bams  as  a  filthy  nuisance ;  the  bams  themselves  venti- 
lated by  the  loss  of  here  and  there  a  board ;  in  the  shed,  old  Panl% 
rickety  wagon,  and  hamess  tethered  with  strizi^,  and  reins  {neoed  mt 
with  bits  of  rope ;  and,  tied  to  a  ^post,  his  poor  old  horse,  appaiaitly 
looking  mournfully  forward  to  his  future  prospects  in  the  hands  of  the 
jockey  who  had  just  bought  him  for  five  dollars,  on  speculation. 
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*  Going  —  going  at  ten  cents ! '  I  heard,  in  a  hoane,  hmky  voice,  as 
I  entered  the  honse ;  '  all  this  lot  of  pens,  once  the  pride  of  Aunt  Folly's 
heart — bran-new  only  twenty  years  ago  !  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow 
property  to  he  sacrificed  in  this  way  ?  Going  at  ten  cents !  Gentle- 
men, are  you  all  done  f  Going — going — and  —  gone  to  Patrick  Mc- 
Murphy  for  ten  cents ! '  Ten  cents,  then,  was  the  public  valuation  of 
what  had  occupied  the  thoughts  of  old  Paul's  wife  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  memories  of  fifty  years.  The  auctioneer  next  came  to  old 
Paul's  wardrobe :  '  Here,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  his  red  face  lit  up  by  a 
sero-comic  look, '  here  we  have  something  nice '  —  holding  up  the  old 
white  surtout  I  had  seen  so  many  times  —  'just  the  thing  for  one  out 
late  at  night ;  warranted  water-proof.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that? '  said  Uncle  Billy,  his  face  radiant  with 
rum  and  good-humor. 

'  How  do  I  know ! '  retorted  the  quick-witted  auctioneer :  '  why, 
hajs  n't  it  held  barrels  of  Deacon  Smooth-face's  rum  ?  and  do  n't  you  re- 
member how  the  water  in  that  fiK>ze  and  burst  your  bottle  one  night, 
while  you  was  stopping  to  warm  your  feet  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
over  on  Sabbit-Hill  ? ' 

At  length  the  house  was  all  cleared  except  one  room.  This  room 
old  Paul  had  kept  locked  for  twenty-five  years,  never  sufiering  any  onie 
to  enter  it  but  himself.  During  that  time,  strange  mystery  had 
gathered  about  it.  A  jury  of  neighboring  gossips  had  more  than  onoe 
had  the  case  under  consideration,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  aided  by 
large  imbibings  of  green-tea,  had  brought  in  *a  uiumimous  verdict  of 
'strange  and  very  mysterious.'  As  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it, 
every  one  felt  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  whatever  her  busy  fancy  might 
suggest.  Some  said  it  was  haunted;  and  one  cadaverous  old  maid, 
who  had  dried  up  in  single  blessedness  until  there  was  but  little  left 
save  insatiable  inquisitiveness  and  malicious  envy,  more  than  once  cast 
out  dark  hints  about  a  peddler  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  children  had  caught  the  infection,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  pass- 
ing ol^  Paul's  in  the  dark  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  benighted,  fear  would  add 
wings  to  their  feet,  and  eyes  to  their  imaginations ;  so  that  a  ghost- 
story  was  almost  sure  to  be  the  result,  especially  if  old  Paul's  white 
hoEse  dianced  to  be  feeding  under  the  windows.  This  room  also 
seemed  to  possess  a  strange  power  over  old  Paul  himself.  He  seldom 
visited  it,  and  always  left  it  greatly  excited,  and  commonly  in  tears, 
and  after  such  a  visit  he  had  been  known  to  be  sober  for  several  weeks. 
This  mystery,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  qow  about  to  be  cleared  up. 
A  group  of  eager  gossips  had  already  gathered  about  the  door.  Ex- 
pectation was  on  tip-toe.  The  door  had  to  be  forced  ;  for  old  Paul  had 
disposed  of  the  key,  and  Miss  Vinegar-face  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
would  gladly  have  carried  the  room  itself  with  him  to  his  grave.  One 
of  the  shutters,  which  old  Paul  had  always  kept  closed,  was  opened  to 
let  in  the  light  of  day,  and  with  it  all  that  mystery  vanished.  Instead 
of  a  haunt  &r  the  rovels  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  or  murder-spots  that 
'  would  not  out,'  we  found  nothing  but  a  large  square  room,  furnished 
with  an  air  of  gentility  and  taste  which  even  the  dust  of  so  many 
years  could  not  entirely  conceal,  and  in  strange  contrast  with  the  rest 
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of  the  house,  where  confumon  reigned  in  slovenly  and  drunken  glory.  I 
said  the.  mystery  had  vanished,  and  with  it  all  that  coarse  hilarity. 
Even  the  rollicking  auctioneer  was  silent  —  his  harsh  features  covert 
with  a  shade  of  thoughtful  sadness.  Those  heartless  gossips,  too,  stood 
mute,  though  sadly  chagrined  to  find  all  their  twenty-years*  mysteiy 
thus  '  vani^ing  into  thin  air.'  More  than  one  lip  quivered,  and  more 
than  one  hard  hand  hrushed  away  the  obtrusive  tear,  as  that  dusty  old 
room  called  up  some  touching  memory  from  its  oblivious  slumber. 
There  was  one  old  woman  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  day, 
had  seemed  busy  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  more  than  once  her  heart 
had  seemed  full,  as  some  little  article  was  sold.  I  had  noticed  this, 
and  inquired  who  she  was.  They  told  me  her  husband  w^as  once  a 
drunkard,  but  had  suddenly  reformed  and  become  a  respectable  roan ; 
that  they  had  been  miserably  poor,  with  a  large  family ;  buf  after  hia 
reformation,  became  quite  conrfortable-livers ;  and  all  agreed  that  she 
was  as  good  a  woman  as  lived  this  side  of  heaven. 

As  she  entered  this  room,  her  feelings  quite  overcame  her.  The 
tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  deep  furrows  in  her  cheeks. 

'  Yes,'  at  length  she  said,  '  this  is  Nelly's  room,  just  as  she  left  it. 
What  a  sweet  creature  that  was !  She  was  an  angel  to  me  in  my 
poverty  and  sufferings !  Hardly  ever  did  a  day  pass  without  her  biing- 
ing  over  some  nice  little  thing  for  poor  Willie,  who  was  sick  so  long; 
but  he 's  well  now,  thank  God  !  and  they  're  both  in  heaven  together. 
And  then  she  had  such^a  kind  way  of  giving  any  thing,  that  it  would 
make  a  brown  crust  taste  good.  It  was  different  times  in  this  house 
when  she  was  in  it,  from  what  it  has  been  since.  I  always  hoped  she 
would  be  the  saving  of  poor  Paul,  for  she  could  do  any  thing  with 
him  ;  but  she  saved  my  poor  husband,  for  he  never  drinked  a  drop  afler 
she  talked  to  him  —  so  like  an  angel  as  she  was — just  before  she  died. 
He  could  n't  mention  her,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  without  crying. 
She  was  n*t  quite  eighteen  when  she  went  away.  I  always  told  them 
she  did  n't  belong  to  this  world,  but  was  only  here  on  a  visit.  What  a 
time  that  was,  the  day  she  was  buried  !  Why,  every  body,  all*ahout, 
seemed  to  feel  just  as  if  it  was  one  of  their  own  family.  I  did  n't  see 
but  our  children  felt  just  as  bad  as  they  did  when  our  Katie  died.  Poor, 
sick  Willie  cried  till  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart  would  break  ;  though  she 
sent  word  to  him,  the  day  before  she  left  us  —  for,  suffering  as  she  was, 
she  seemed  to  think  of  every  body  but  herself — that  he  must  be 
patient,  and  not  mind  if  he  did  sun*er  a  good  deal,  and  he  would  see 
her  again  before  long.  0  dear !  it 's  enough  to  make  one  want  to  die, 
just  to  see  the  dear  child  again.  But  never  mind,  childien,  I  shall  be 
along  soon.' 

As  she  uttered  the  last  sentence,  she  looked  steadily  upward,  and 
spoke  in  a  confidential  tone',  as  if  she  saw  those  loved  ones  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  spirit- world,  waiting  impatiently  for  her  to  join  them. 
During  this  simple  talk  of  the  loving  old  woman,  if  there  was  a  dzy 
eye  in  all  that,  a  moment  before,  careless  and  jovial  crowd,  mine  were 
so  blinded  that  I  could  not  see  it ;  and  I  felt  convinced,  more  than  I 
should  have  been  by  volumes  of  high-sounding  eidogies  and  grave-stone 
panegyrics,  that,  from  that  dusty  old  room,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  an 
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angel  had  taken  her  hameward  flight,  and  that  she  had  since  been 
occasionally  pernAitted  to  flit,  like  a  memory  of  the  past,  across  old 
Paul's  degraded  soul,  if  perchance  she  might  yet  -win  him  from  the 
enor  of  hu  ways.   ' 

But  how,  thought  I,  could  such  an  one  grow  up  under  sach  circum- 
stances t  How  ?  why,  the  same  way  the  most  beautifiil  flower  grows 
under  the  cold  drippings  of  the  glacier,  or 

*]fl  born  to  blush  uDseen, 


And  waste  its  sweetness  .on  the  desert  air.* 

The  DiviKiE  Goodness  is  so  prodigal — not  prcdlgal,  but  profuse — in 
the  bestowal  of  His  gi^,  that,  as  there  is  no  place  in  nature  without 
its  beauty,  so  there  is  none  so  morally  waste  and  desolate  ibsX  it  does 
not  produce  some  flower  of  paradise.  There  is  no  thick-mantling  pool 
of  depravity  so  stagnant  that  its  waters  are  not  sometimes  stirred  by 
the  flattering  of  an  angel's  wings. 


JUDGE      NOT      HARSHLY. 

JuDOBDOt  harshlj:  kindly  speak 
Of  thy  brother,  frail  and  weak ; 
For  the  loving,  gentle  tone 
Often  hath  the  erring  won ; 
While  the  stem  and  angry  word 
But  the  depths  of  passion  stirred. 

Judge  not  harshly:  dost  thou  know 
All  thy  fellow-mortals'  woe, 
And  the  heart-corroding  car© 
Every  human  hreast  doth  bear? 
No !    Each  soul  hath  secret  grie^ 
None  but  Heaven  can  give  rclie£ 

Judge  not  harshly;  for  the  sigh 
Borne  to  HiH  who  sits  on  high, 
And  the  penitential  tear, 
Dropped  when  none  but  God  is  near, 
Are  in  heaven  a  richer  gem. 
Than  earth's  costliest  diadem. 


Judge  not  harshly;  for,  in  love, 
Jesus  judges  from  above ; 
And  as  thou  His  grace  would  see, 
Have  Hni  kindly  smile  on  thee. 
Of  thy  brother,  frail  and  weak, 
Judge  not  harsiily  —  kuidly  speak. 
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t .    a  A  *  B  a. 


Spirits  of  the  departed  great  1  inspire 

And  guide  the  wayward  ^cies  of  my  aong ; 
Fill  my  rapt  soul  with  pure  oelestial  fire ; 

Breathe  on  my  lips,  and  bid  my  heart  be  strong ; 

Grant  me  those  powers  that  to  my  theme  belong : 
The  thrill  of  joy,  the  agony  of  fear, 

Love  of  the  right,  and  hatred  of  the  wrong, 
Lofty  ambition,  and  a  vimon  dear. 
And  glowing  hope,  and  love,  and  wit,  and  generous  cheer  I 

For,  from  my  boyhood,  have  I  loved  to  woo 
To  Memory's  longing  arms,  the  noble  dead; 

Thus  to  my  soul  the  past  familiar  grew ; 
For,  through  their  clearer  vision  have  I  read 
Historic  lore,  as  some  vast  mirror  spread 

Before  the  gaze  of  ages,  wherem  all 
ICay  see  their  counterparts,  and  learn  to  tread 

The  thorny  paths  of  life,  nor  fear  to  fall, 
Whore  others  turned  aside,  betrayed  by  error's  call. 

For  life  is  now  as  it  hath  ever  been : 
Bright  hopes,  high  aspirations,  pointing  stilL 

To  broader  triumphs  than  the  past  bath  seen, 
And  clearer  visions  of  the  Eternal  Will  I 
But,  ah  I  how  few  that  climb  the  weary  hill, 

Leading  to  fame,  e'er  reach  the  destined  height  I 
How  few  the  promise  of  their  youth  fulfil  I 

How  many,  fiunting  in  the  uneqiud  flight, 
Just  rise  to  see  the  top,  and  perish  with  the  sight  1 

All  hearts  are  houses  that  the  gods  have  built ; 

And  some  are  grand  old  mansions,  in  whose  halls 
Are  white-winged  angels,  quaintly  carved  and  gilt, 

And  hung  with  antique  pictures,  on  whose  walls. 

With  meUowed  glory  the  dant  sunshine  falls; 
Where  phantom  thoughts,  that  glide  with  noiseless  fee^ 

Like  dainty  shadows,  flit  where  pleasure  calls; 
Or  memory  wakes  a  strain  so  wondrous  sweet, 
Entranced  around  her  lute  the  joyous  fiuicies  meet 

^me  hearts  there  be  like  castles  hoar  and  old, 
Where  childish  pleasures  gathered  long  agone. 

Knightly  Ambition  in  his  strongest  hold, 
And  warden  Honor,  watching  stem  and  lone, 
Holding  the  lives  of  all  within  his  oWn ; 

And  gloomy  dungeons,  where  the  dust  of  time, 
And  cobwebs  of  deceit  o'ei^grow  the  wall^ 

Yet  bare,  and  rough,  and  damp,  and  dark  with  grime, 
And  mould  of  pride,  and  vermin  crawling  in  their  slime. 
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Be  mine  a  temple,  and  mj  soul  the  shrine, 

"Whereon  I  offer  up  my  brightest  years, 
My  life's  best  hopes  and  love.    Ye  powers  divine  1 

Accept  and  bless  the  offering,  and  the  tears 

Of  him  who  trembling  gives,  with  many  fears ; 
And  wheresoe'er  my  foot-steps  chance  to  roam, 

Where  Mackinaw  her  craggy  front  uprears, 
By  blue  St  Claib,  or  dark  St.  Mart's  foam, 
Bid  every  hearth  a  welcome  grant,  and  every  heart  a  home. 

Land  of  broad  lakes,  and  many  a  clear  blue  stream. 

In  which  the  very  heavens  seem  proud  to  glassy 
So  bright,  80  clear,  so  tender  is  their  gleam. 

When  glance  the  stars  adown  some  wild- wood  pass ; 

Like  lovers  stooping  o'er  a  forest  lass, 
Or  stately  sires  that  bend  with  blessings  mild. 

The  trees  lean  toward  them,  and  their  shadows  cast 
Free  and  a&r,  &ntastic,  weird,  and  wild, 
Seem  kisses  of  the  gods  bestowed  on  Nature's  loveliest  diild. 

How  often  on  their  bosom  have  I  played, 

Booked  by  the  surges,  as  a  child  might  sleep 
Within  its  mother's  arms,  all  tmdiflmayed, 

Foding  her  heart,  as  I  have  &H  the  deep 

Heaving  beneath  me,  as  it  fain  would  keep, 
And  yet  betrayed  some  secret  source  of  bliss, 

As  round  the  prow  the  sportive  wavelets  sweep, 
Or  greet  the  swimmer  with  a  joyous  kiss. 
Fairest  of  seas,  Lake  Michigan,  I  hail  tbee  first  in  this  I 

Nor  less  I  love  thy  forests,  thou  dear  land, 

Whoso  giant  trunks,  in  savage  majesty, 
Challenge  the  world  for  equals,  and  command. 

By  their  own  freedom,  man  to  be  as  free  1 

Stretching  in  one  broad  belt  from  sea  to  sea. 
Like  some  vast  scroll  whereon  the  &tes  have  set. 

With  nature's  grandest  seal,  their  blest  decree, 
While  these,  their  emblems,  in  the  land  are  met. 
Strength,  grandeur,  honor,  growth,  and  joy  are  given  thee  yet. 

'  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,*  and  the  hills 

His  earliest  altars,  whereon  hath  been  cast 
Their  holiest  libations,  the  pure  rills, 
Flowing  eternally  while  time  shall  last, 
Till  earth  regain  the  glory  of  her  past; 
And  singmg,  as  they  flow,  a  hymn  of  praise ; 

Their  yearly  offerings  the  tribute  vast 
Of  forest  fruits ;  that  man  might  learn  to  raise 
His  voice  with  theirs,  and  consecrate  his  days. 

Who  hath  not  felt,  until  his  heart  grew  still, 

In  these  dim  aisles  of  utter  lonehness, 
The  hush  of  awe,  the  sinking  sense  of  ill, 

The  rising  good  within  his  soul  confess 

That  here  at  least  there  is  a  power  to  bless  ? 
And  virtue  is  not  all  an  idle  tale. 

Nor  vain  all  earthly  hope  of  happiness ; 
For  wrong  and  sorrow  may  not  here  prevail, 
Where  hope  upsprings  in  flowers,  and  freedom  scents  the  gale  I 
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BT     FAir-KKiri 


LETTER     THE      SECOND, 

CR»iM,  18~. 
Mt  Dear  Ned  :  A  two-days*  Bojoum  at  Macao  wajs  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  eager  sight-seer  in  our  vesseli  and 
none  of  us  "were  sorry,  I  think,  when  a  'jack  at  the  fore '  announced 
the  commodore's  desire  for  a  pilot.     I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
individual  who  responded  to  the  summons.    A  more  self-ptssessed  speci- 
men of  the  genus  homo  my  eyes  never  rested  upon.     In  fact  he  had  » 
much  the  air  of  a  '  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,'  that  I  began  at  cmce 
to  debate  within  myself  the  probability  of  my  uncle  (whose  name  is 
Sam)  having  sold  or  made  a  present  of  the  steamer  to  lus  '  big  brother' 
of  China, '  who  is,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  now  standing  beside  me,  calmly 
and  composedly  taking  a  view  of  his  property.'     The  more  I  revolved 
this  idea  in  my  mind,  the  more  plausible,  from  the  man's  manner,  it 
appeared,  imtil  at  length  I  became  so  thoroughly  impre^ed  with  the 
conviction  that  I  was  actually  within  the  '  illumination  of  the  pieaence/ 
that  I  fell  prostrate  on  the  deck,  with  the  intention  of  imitating  Van 
Braam  and  his  Dutchmen  in  the  performance  of  the  ko-tow  ;  but  as  1 
raised  my  head,  preparatory  to  thumping  it  nine  times  against  the 
planks,  a  glance  at  the  habiliments  of  the  celestial  reassured  me,  for 
although  I  entertain  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  emperor's  being  *  an 
imperfect  man,'  *  as  he  styles  himself,  yet  I  could  not  think  so  hud  of 
him  as  to  suppose  he  could  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  delicacy  and 
decency  as  to  sally  forth  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  *  outer-gate '  in 
blue  cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  t  which,  with  the  addition  of  an  umbrel- 
la-shaped hat,  made  up  the  entire  costume  of  the  stranger  beside  me. 
I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  trice,  and  feeling,  like  the  French  beggar  whom 
John  Bull  kicked  from  the  door,  *  vaiy  moosh  in-jare  in  my  cha-rac-ter, 
and  con-sid-er-a-bly  con-fuse  in  my  mind,'  I  muttered  a  few  words  about 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  one's  feet  *  in  this  cursed  land-swell,'  etc.,  etc.. 
but  I  found,  to  my  mortification,  that  the  fellow  either  did  not  or  would 
not  understand  me,  and  seemed  to  regard  my  performance  as  a  vet}* 
proper  mark  of  respect  from  a  *  second-chop  Englishman,'  t  to  one  who 
enjoyed  the  felicity  of  having  been  bom  in  the  *  Middle  Kingdom.'  ♦ 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  a  better  pilot  I  never  met  with.    He 

*  Thx  BOToreign,  in  Btylisg  himself,  uses  oocasionally  sach  ft  term  of  aifected  bnmlllty  •&  '  tk 
imperfect  mftn.'— Davib. 

t  Tns  ordinaiy  dreas  of  men  among  the  laboring  claases  conalats  in  summer  of  only  a  pib  of 
loose  cotton  trowsers,  tied  ronnd  the  middle,  ana  a  shirt  or  smock,  equally  loose,  luagiDC 
over  it 

t  Babrow,  who  probably  lost  an  uncle  at  Bunker-Hill  or  Yorktown,  savs,  In  his  •TrsTds  In 
China  i*  *  The  Americans  are  called  at  Canton  aeoond-chop  Englishmen,  and  eron  this  disdoctioa 
I  understand  they  haye  nearly  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese.* 

S  La  denomination  nationale  quo  les  Chinois,  enx-memce  donnent  a  leur  empire  est  Tcfaooiig- 
Kone,  Boyaume  du  milieu.— PAirTinia. 
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was  as  cool  and  collected  on  the  deck  of  our  twenty-seven  hundred  ton 
steamer,  as  if  he  were  pibting  a  mere  fishing-smack.  In  crossing  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  Canton  river,  our  keel  scraped  the  bottom  once 
or  twice  rather  roughly,  whereupon  I  exclaimed, '  Shoal  water,  pilot ! ' 
*  Water  plenty ;  legs  too  muchee,'  replied  he  coolly.  This  was  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  Chinese  character.  The  river  belonging  to 
China,  no  defect  could  possibly  be  found  in  it,  but  is  there  any  resisting 
the  mandates  of  '  Ten-Wang,  *  or  should  perfection  be  looked  for  in  the 
hull  of  a  barbarian  'smoke-ship?'  Of  course  her  legs  were  too 
'  muchee.'  What  right  had  she  to  draw  eo  much  water?  '  How  fast 
can  makee  walkee  ?  '  said  he,  pointing  to  the  wheels.  '  Thirteen  miles 
an  hour.'  '  China  vessel  twenty-seven ! '  cried  he  instanter ;  he  had 
evidently  never  heard  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  '  English- 
man,' he  continued, '  tellee  my,  too  muchee  boat  all  same  this  boat  in 
he  country  ?  My  thinkee  that  one  lie  pigeon,  can  see,  can  savee.'  Let 
me  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  my  dear  Ned,  to  these  last 
words,  can  see,  can  savee  ;  t  for  there  is  a  deal  of  meaning  and  much 
more  philosophy  in  them  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  Chinese 
are  eminently  a  matter-of-&ct  people,  always  preferring  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses  to  the  testimony,  whether  written  or  oral,  of  any  per- 
son or  number  of  persons  whatsoever.  Should,  for  exam]ple,  an  Ameri- 
can or  English  merchant,  in  his  anxiety  to  dispose  of  his  wares  to  a 
mai-mai'gin,  or  store-keeper  of  Canton,  display  the  eloquence  of  a 
Webster  or  a  Burke,  in  a  panegyric  upon  them  of  a  day's  duration,  he 
would  be  listened  to,  even  unto  the  end  thereof,  with  all  the  seeming 
attention  possible,  but  would  invariably  be  met  with  the  response, '  Can 
see,  can  savee,'  that  is,  let  me  see  your  goods,  and  I  can  judge  of  them 
for  myself;  or,  if  this  were  not  practicable,  John  Chinaman,  as  the 
sailors  call  him,  would  insist  upon  security  ^against  fraud.  This  prin- 
ciple, it  would  seem,  is  extended  even  to  matteis  appertaining  to  the 
land  of  spirits ;  foi  some  short  time  since,  after  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion  had  concluded  a  lengthy  discourse,  in  which  he 
promised  his  hearers  all  sorts  of  joys  in  the  next  world,  if  they  would 
but  embrace  Christianity  in  this,  an  old  Chinaman,  who  had  been 
listening  most  attentively  to  every  word  that  escaped  from  the  preacher's 
lips,  stepped  forth  from  the  congregation  and  said  gravely :  '  You  can 
secure  all  that  thing  you  have  promise,  my  makee  one  piecee  Christ- 
ian too.' 

To  return  to  our  subject :  our  pilot  having  once  opened  the  '  flood- 
gates of  speech,'  seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to  close  them  in  a  hurry. 
He  related  to  me  many  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  closed  the  narrative 
with  an  account  of  an  English  brig,  which  a  few  days  before,  while  he 
w^as  piloting  her  from  Hong-Kong  to  Whampoa,  had  lost  several  of  her 
spars  and  sails,  owing  to  the  fool-hardiness  of  the  master.  His  own 
words  were  :  *  My  say,  '  Captain,  mae  better  take  in  top-gallant  sail.' 
He  speakee  :  *What  for  take  in  top-gallant  sail  ? '  *  Tae-foong  t  ^ctly.' 
So  he  take  in  top-gallant  sail.     One  time  more  my  say  :  *  Captain,  more 

♦  Tw-Waho,  king  of  bell. 
t  Savee,  borrowed  from  Portogneee. 
i  Tae-FooDg,  ftrong  wiD<!L 
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better  take  in  top-sail.'  *What  for  take  in  top-sail?'  'Tae-foong 
directly.*  He  speakee  sharp  now ;  *  Pilot  one  fool  I  Set  top-sail ;  get 
top-gallant-sail ;  set  royal.'  Tae-foong  tru-ly  now.  'Way  go  top-sail ; 
'way  go  top-gallant-sail ;  'way  go  every  thing  !  My  no  fool ;  captain 
he  one  damphool  I ' 

"Wishing  to  go  slow  as  we  approached  the  anchorage  ofi*  Whampoa, 
he  desired  the  first  lieutenant '  to  make  the  engine  sick/  and  when  we 
had  reached  our  berth,  he  cried,  '  Now  kill  he  dead,'  which  reasonable 
request  being  complied  with,  the  starboard  anchor  was  let  go,  and  oar 
trusty  Palinurus  took  his  departure. 

Among  the  incidents  connected  with  our  stay  at  Whampoa,  not  the 
least  important  was  the  imprisonment,  by  the  Chinese,  of  Samnel 
Taskar,  a  native  American  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  appeal  which 
he  made  to  our  patriotism  and  valor  on  this  eventful  occasion,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  which,  piling  up  the  agony  to  its  highest 
pitch,  he  earnestly  beseeches  us  not  to  sufior  him  to  be  dragged  from 
his  '  culars,'  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  soul-stirring  passages  of  Tacitos 
and  Men^oza.  Here  follows  a  truid  copy,  the  orthography,  syntax,  and 
punctuation  of  it  being  the  exclusive  property  of  that  Samuel  Tadiar, 
whose  ship's  number  *  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-two : 

*  breave  amarioans  on  Bord  of  the  U.  S.  Steem  Frigit I 

Samuel  Taskar  have  Bin  so  onfortinate  as  to  git  in  Pnsin  on  bamlxx) 
town,  t  and  have  Bin  here  conffined  ever  sence  Munday  last  I  am  side 
and  have  don  nothing  to  Be  confind  here  if  there  is  one  spark  of  feal- 
ing  to  Words  a  true  Amarican  dont  let  me  be  draged  from  my  culais 
was  Bom  onder  the  Star  Spangle  Banor  and  ma  it  for  ever  stand 
Nothing  more  but  my  true  hart  remains  with  you  all 

'  Samuel  Taskar  0  Se&maD  Ships  'Ho  S5S.' 

Immediately  upon  reading  Samuel's  dispatch,  the  conmiodore  took 
the  requisite  measures  to  procure  his  release,  not  being  at  all  willing 
that  the  *  Banor '  which  flies  at  our  peak  should  be  deprived  of  one  of 
its  most  glorious  defenders.  Upon  his  arrival  on  board,  which  was  just 
at  night-fall,  he  was  met  at  tfa^  gangway  by  a  deputation  of  admixing 
fi)recastle-men,  who,  hurrying  him  forward,  began  eagerly  questioning 
him  as  to  his  adventures  among  '  them  long-tail  buggers.'  In  reply,  he 
stated,  among  other  curious  facts,  that  he  had  been  carried  in  a  glass- 
cage  to  a  magnificent  palace,  constructed  entirely  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  that  he  had  actually  had  an  interview  with  the 
great  emperor  himself,  '  who  was  seated  at  the  time  upon  a  mat  made 
of  tanned  human  hides,  and  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  garments  woven 
entirely  from  the  feathers  of  the  peacock's  tail.'  He  described  him  as 
'  a  man  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall,  having  a  queue  on  him  as  thick 
as  the  main-yard,  and  as  long  as  the  main-top-bowline,  which  was 
coiled  away  like  the  stream-cable.'  He  had  also  seen  many  mandarins 
and  coolies,  numbering  in  all,  '  he  should  think,'  about  twenty  thousand, 

^  EAon  man  on  board  a  man-of-war  bas  a  Dumber  opposite  to  bis  name  on  the  poraer^k  bo(^ 
wblch  Is  called  his  ship's  number, 
t  A  small  village  near  Whampoa,  bnilt  on  plies  tn  the  river. 
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sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  avert  the  fuiy  of  a  violent  typhoon, 
which  had  actually  carried  into  the  air, '  as  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes/ 
a  dozen  or  more  troopers,  with  their  horses  and  accoutrements  ;  '  these 
last,'  he  considerately  added,  '  were  not  very  weighty,  to  he  sure,  con- 
sisting principally  of  chop-sticks/  A  dehate  now  ensuing  upon  typhoons 
in  general,  various  opinions  were  hazarded,  hut  one  Lawrence  carried 
off  the  palm  of  scientific  attainments  hy  ahly  demonstrating  that  they 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  noxious  influence  of  the  aurora-boicalis, 
*  which  in  these  latitudes,*  he  observed,  '  was  in  frightful  proxivity  to 
oar  spear.*  Afler  conversing  an  hour  or  more  on  this  subject,  he 
digressed  somewhat  by  stating  to  the  assembled  company  the  interesting 
fact  that  his  father  and  mother  were  both  Wirginians,  but  '  as  to  who 
their  posterity  was,  he  did  n*t  know,  and  did  n't  care  a  damn !  I  aint 
none  of  your  oratorios,*  he  went  on  to  say,  '  like  John  Randolph  and 
Partrick  Henry ;  but  I  *m  a  man  of  honor,  I  am,  and  that's  more  than 
either  of  them  war.  Whar  was  John  Randolph's  honor,  I  want  to 
know,  when  he  led  poor  Pocahontas  to  the  throne  of  George  lY. 
and  says  he,  '  Here  *s  a  mistress  for  you,'  says  he.     And  as  for  Par  ' 

Whatever  awful  disclosure  he  was  about  to  make  about  the  great 
Henry  was  fortunately  cut  short,  however,  by  the  presenrfe  of  the 
master-at-arms,  who  threatened  to  confine  the  speaker  in  the  *  brig  *  ^ 
if  he  made  any  more  noise,  whereupon  the  '  Wirginian  *  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  his  hammock,  his  unsteady  gait  in  so  doing  giving 
abundant  proof  of  his  having  partaken  of  something  '  stronger,  than 
exercise.' 

This  fellow,  by  the  way,  is  a  perfect  original.  Although  *  as  ardent 
as  a  Southern  sun  could  make  him,'  he  has  a  most  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  descriptions  of  '  book-laming,'  frequently  boasting  that  he  *  ne'er 
could  pen  a  Hne.'  I  sailed  with  hmi  some  years  ago  in  a  frigate,  where 
he  held  the  responsible  situation  of  cabin  pantry-boy  ;  and  1  shall  never 
forget  being  seated  one  day  on  the  half-deck,  t  when  a  Lisbonese  gentle- 
man, politely  taking  ofl*  his  hat  to  the  pantry-boy,  asked  him  some 
question  in  Portuguese.  Lawrence  eyed  him  contemptuously  for  the 
space  of  some  five  minutes,  and  then  burst  forth  with, '  Just  you  look-er 
here  ;  I  do  n't  admire  your  airs  and  graces,  and  1  do  n't  understand 
your  foreign  lingos  ;  I  speak  the  plain  English  myself,  and  very  little 
of  that.'  t 

No  man  more  highly  respected  his  commanding  officer  than  Law- 
rence. In  fact  he  was  once  heard  to  say  that  your  presidents  were 
some,  and  kings  and  queens  not  a  few,  but  in  course  it  stood  to  reason 
that  they  could  n't  be  half  so  respectable  or  grand  as  the  captain  of  a 
tip-top  man-of-war ; '  and  yet  he  would  *  say  his  say  *  even  in  the 
'  grand '  commander's  presence.  I  was  dining  one  day  in  the  cabin, 
when  the  captain,  observing  that  the  glass  of  one  of  his  guests,  Lady 

D ,  was  empty,  said  quietly  to  Lawrence  :  *\Vhy  do  you  not  wait 

on  Lady  D ?     Pass  her  the  champagne.'     The  fellow  placed  his 

aims  a-kimbo,  and,  giving  the  captain  a  most  reproachful  look,  replied, 

^  Ths  plftca  where  prisoneiB  an  conflsed  aboard  ship  is  teebnlcallj  termod  <  Uie  brig.' 
t  Tbe  apace  on  the  main-deck  incladed  between  the  cabin  and  main-maat 
i  M  8<mthamptoD,  England,  In  1849. 
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with  all  the  majesty  of  ofiended  dignity  : '  I  'm  a  helping  on  her  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.'  A  perfect  storm  of  laughter  ensued,  in  -which,  as 
may  be  well  imagined,  her  ladyship  joined  as  heartily  as  any  of  us. 

But  the  *  big  drum '  *  has  sounded  the  hour  of  mid-night,  and  I  am 
weary  and  sleepy,  and  so  doubtless  are  you.  Rest  then  quietly  at 
Whampoa  to-night,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  accompany  me  in  a  '  last 
boat '  to  Canton.  tam-xvml 


COUSIN  HELEN 


Gone  I  —  From  out  the  pleasant  dwelling 

Which  her  gladsome  girlhood  know, 
Where  the  lilac-blobms  and  roae-leayes 

Fell  the  open  window  through ; 
Where  I  saw,  and  learned  to  love  her 

With  affection  fond  and  true ; 
In  her  womanhood's  bright  dawn, 

Cousin  Helen  'b  gone ! 


Gone  —  but  not,  as  in  her  childhood, 

Out  amid  the  hills  at  play, 
Weaving  wreaths  of  apple-blosaoms, 

Echoing'the  wild-bird's  lay ; 
Chasing  butterflies  and  sun-beams 

AU  the  pleasant  summer  daj, 
With  a  foot-step  like  a  &wn. 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone  1 


Gone — but  not  to  yonder  church-yard, 

Whero  the  bendljag  willows  weep, 
And  cold  piles  of  sciUptured  marble 

Their  unloving  vigils  keep ; 
Not  in  Death's  dim,  silent  chamber, 

Have  her  blue  eyes  closed  in  sleep ; 
Not  with  cold  lips,  white  and  wan, 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone  I 


Gone  to  yonder  bustling  city, 

Where  life's  eddying  currents  meet  ; 
To  a  proud  and  stately  mansion, 

On  a  fashionable  street, 
In  the  modem  style  of  grandeur, 

Decked  and  gunished  all  complete: 
With  her  bridal  bonnet  on, 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone  I 


*  IH  all  Chinese  towns  the  watches  are  sonnded  bj  a  huge  bell  or  dnun. 
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Thb  lamps  have  not  yet  been  lighted, 

But  over  the  quiet  town, 
As  the  first  light  snow  of  winter. 

The  dusk  is  &lling  down. 

The  lamps  hare  not  jet  been  lighted, 
And  we  sit  alone  in  the  gloom, 

Alone  in  the  silence  together, 
In  the  old  familiar  room. 

I  sit  on  the  lowly  footstool 
That  you  used  to  place  for  me ; 

Tour  hand  on  my  head  rests  kindly, 
And  my  head  rests  on  your  knee. 

Tell  me  some  simple  story, 

Some  old  and  fitmiliar  tale, 
That  my  heart  for  a  time  grow  lighter. 

And  my  check  may  bo  less  pale  : 

Not  such  as  the  ancient  harpers 

Sung  in  their  stormy  rhyme, 
Great  deeds  of  blood  and  of  battle, 

That  ring  through  the  mists  of  time : 

Not  of  the  mighty  heroes, 
Who  stalk,  all  gaunt  and  grim, 

In  the  halls  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Shouting  a  battle-hymn. 

I  heard  the  dang  of  their  armor. 
And  saw  its  shadowy  gleams. 

When  I  roamed  in  the  star-lit  midnight, 
Far  down  in  the  Land  of  Dreams ! 

But  to-night  I  am  worn,  and  my  cyc-lids 
Are  throbbing  with  unshed  tears ; 

So  I  long  for  the  tales  you  told  me 
In  the  twilights  of  other  years : 

Some  pleasant  and  simple  story. 
Of  Uie  many  you  told  to  me, 

When  we  used  to  sit  in  the  twilight. 
With  my  head  upon  your  knee : 

Of  the  fairies  that  danced  by  moon-light, 
Or  the  forester,  bold  RomK  Hood  ; 

Or  how  the  little  birds  buried 
The  dead  babes  in  the  wood : 
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Or  the  history,  grand  and  ancient, 

From  the  Scriptural  page  unfold, 
Of  the  wandering  Red-S«»  pilgrims, 

Who  slept  in  their  tents  of  old : 

Or  of  Ruth,  who  gleaned  with  the  gleaners. 

In  the  distant  harvest-land, 
Till  her  love  and  faith  went  downward 

On  the  ages,  hand  in  hand. 

And  the  sadness  shall  leave  my  spirit, 

The  sadne&s  that  reason  scorns, 
As  the  mists  float  up  from  the  hill-sides, 

In  the  still  September  moms  : 

And  the  years  roll  softly  backward, 
And  my  heart  from  their  weight  be  free, 

Wliile  wo  sit  in  the  gloom  together. 
And  my  head  rests  on  your  kneo. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

ir  R  O  U   THE   DOCKET   OP   A   LATE   SHERIFF. 

BT    rSSDZBICK    U  TULn. 

DISCOUNT     AKD     PRE2£inM.i 

It  docs  me  good  ivhen  I  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance.  To  look  at 
his  cheerful,  good-natured  face,  even  in  imagination,  wakes  many  a 
thought  that  otherwise  would  have  slept  unhidden  *  the  sleep  of  death; 
But  in  the  reality,  how  many  are  the  recollections !  I  speak  not  of 
old.  friends,  chained  to  you  in  the  endearments  of  afiection  andmemoiy. 
by  rivets  of  jeweled  gold,  hut  of  those  of  whom  you  have  had  a  pass- 
ing knowledge,  a  remembrance  now  and  then,  as  their  shadows  pas 
from  your  sight,  you  lose  the  recollection  of  them  imlil  accident  or  fancy 
brings  them  to  your  view  again. 

Samuel  Melhs,  familiarly  by  his  friends  called  Sammy  Mellis,  was, 
in  a  professional  sense,  an  '  old  acquaintance  '  of  mine,  if  having  had. 
time  and  again,  numerous  attachments  for  him  would  justify  that  re- 
mark. Now  Sammy,  notvnthstanding  the  variety  of  compulsory  pro- 
cess I  had  against  him  for  years,  and  the  frequency  of  suits,  was  never 
known  to  have  pleaded  payment  of  a  debt.  It  waa  a  common  observa- 
tion of  his,  when  I  had  lim  '  on  the  hip  : '  '  It  *8  no  use.  Sheriff;  thi« 
here  creditor  won't  get  any  thing  ;  I  have  n't  got  any  thin^  for  him. 
You  can 't  get  milk  out  of  a  stone,  nor  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  Why 
do  n*t  they  let  me  alone  ?     It  will  be  like  all  the  rest ;  1 11  get  off  scot 
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free,  mark  my  words.  They  've  tried  every  way :  I  Ve  been  under  dia- 
corery,  bills  in  Chancery,  and  orders  in  proceedings  supplementary  to 
execution,  and  it 's  no  use  in  disturbing  me.   They  won't  get  any  thing.' 

And  so  it  was.     Not  one  of  his  creditors  ever  got  a  cent. 

An  '  old  acquaintance,'  thought  I,  as,  in  loolmig  over  my  budget,  I 
came  in  view  of  an  execution  against  Sammy  Mellis  which  I  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before.  I  wish  I  could  forget  you  —  for  four  hundred 
dollars.  I  have  tried  again  and  again ;  but  the  thing  is  impossible  as 
long  as  these  little  remembrancers  are  in  fashion,  in  the  shape  oi  fieri 
facias,  I  cannot  forget  you.  And  while  in  my  thoughts,  still  looking 
at  the  process,  I  threw  it  on  my  desk  and  exclaimed,  'It  is  as  you  say, 
Mellis ;  there 's  no  sense  in  troubling  you.  They  won't  get  any  thing. 
I  'U  not  call  upon  you.'  And  I  laid  the  execution  by,  to  be  called  out 
onty  when  occasion  required,  deeming  that  occasion  ripe  when  it  be- 
came returnable,  to  wit,  sixty  days  afbr  its  receipt. 

My  old  assistant,  Thison,  he  of  the  eagle  visage,  was  sitting  by  my 
desk  during  these  thoughts  of  mine,  and  on  hearing  my  exclamation, 
and  seeing  my  movement  \o  put  away  the  process,  staid  my  hand,  and 
looking  me  in  the  eye  with  a  sharpness  and  sagacity  that  implied  that 
he  was  in  first-rate  working  condition,  adted  me :  '  Who  won't  get  any 
thing  ?  who  won't  you  call  on  ?  * 

*  The  plaintifis  in  this  execution  against  Sammy  Mellis*'  replied  I, 
handing  the  paper  to  him. 

•  Let  me  try  him,  Mr.  Sheriff;  I  can't  but  fail ;  you  give  me  the  exe- 
cution, an'  I  guess,  but  I  don't  know,  dat  I  '11  feich  him.  Something 's 
come  across  my  brains.  I  dreamed  laat  night  of  money-bags.'  And 
the  old  man  looked  at  me  with  hes><Ancy  fiictured  on  his  face,  suspect- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  I  would  int^inrupt  him  when  he  spoke  of  his  dream. 
'  Yes,  Sir,  rale  money-bags ;  Rtle  goold  eagles  in  'em,  too  ;  goold  bars, 
and  pigs  of  goold  ;  and  something's  coming  out  of  that  dream.  Let 
me  try,  and  if  he 's  got  any  thing  I  'U  squeeze  him,  and  I  '11  get  it  out 
of  him  if  any  body  can.  I  'm  a  old  man,  it 's  true  ;  but  dere  's  good 
stuff  in  me  yit,  now  I  tell  you.' 

And  so  there  was  good  stuff  in  him,  and  I  determined,  as  he  was  so 
urgent  in  the  matter;  to  let  him  try,  feeling  that  there  might  be  a  pos- 
si^ty  of  his  collecting  the  amount,  particularly  as  he  was  so  firm  a 
believer  in  dreams,  and  I  knew  he  would  work  more  shrewdly  that  his 
'  night  thoughts '  might  be  made  a  reality. 

•You'll  be  here  when  I  come  back,  won't  you,  Mr.  Sheriff  I*  in- 
quired h0« 

'  That  depends  on  how  long  you  expect  to  be  absent.' 

«W«11,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  '  I  don't  suspect  to  be  over-long; 
but  I  guess  it  won't  take  me  more  'n  an  hour  or  so  ;  mebbe  I  '11  be  gone 
two  hours.  You  see  I  got  a  good  deal  of  head-work  to  chop  out,  and  if 
I  (nt'y'git  all  right  at  startin',  I  '11  come  out  atde  end  with  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  and  den  look  out  for  a  breeze.  I  ain't  a  bit  afeard,  but  all  depends 
'p(m  a  good  hyst  at  de  first  pull.'  At  which  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in 
taking  his  usiud  pinch  of  snuff  he  had  contrived  to  fill  his  noee  with  a 
spoonful.      '  Yes,  Sir,  de  first  pull ; '  and  he  resumed  the  pushing  up  the 
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SRuff  into  his  proboscis  until  be  bad  wasted  all  in  the  piece  of  paper  be 
usually  carried  it  in. 

It  was,  as  tbe  old  man  bad  declared,  tbat  every  ibing  depended  upon 
a  good  boist  at  tbe  starting. 

Tbereupon  I  bade  him  be  of  good  beart,  and  to  work  cunningly,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  over-anxious. 

*  Never  fear  me,  Sir.  I  'm  all  rigbt  now.  I  won't  brag.  Yon  '11 
see  me  inside  of  two  bours,  and  if  tbere  's  any  vartue  in  dreams ' 

•  Stop  tbere,  Tise  ;  stop  tbere,  tbat 's  enough ;  no  more.  Now  be  off! ' 
and  be  was  gone  ere  tbe  words  came  from  my  lips. 

My  tbougbts  during  tbe  old  man's  absence  were  upon  bis  errand,  and 
tbe  question,  *  Would  be  be  successful  ?  *  was  constantly  submitted  to 
my  mind. 

I  bad  failed  witb  Mollis  many  a  time,  and  tbe  tbing  was  rated  as 
one  of  tbe  impossibilities  to  collect  a  dollar  fiK>m  him  on  any  process, 
and  bere,  thought  I,  have  I  permitted  Tbison  to  run  af^er  this  foolisb 
expectation  of  bis  of  being  able  to  extract '  blood  from  a  turnip.'  But 
I  could  not  check  him ;  his  will  was  like  hardened  steel,  it  could  not 
be  bent.  And  in  the  matter  of  the  service  so  eagerly  desired  by  him, 
I  felt  that  success  with  him  was  barely  possible,  provided  be '  got  a  good 
hyst  at  starting.'  But  how  to  get  it,  and  from  whom,  tbat  was  tbe 
sticker.  I  waited  patiently,  nevertheless,  very  patiently,  for  his  return. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  lurking  devil  in  the  old  man's  eye,  and  as  I  kept 
on  wondering  ho\f  the  afiair  would  turn  out,  the  tiiougbt  of  snooess 
with  him  got  io  be  brightc*  and  brighter  as  my  mind  revolved  the  mat- 
ter. However,  I  finally  loat  the  subject  entirely  in  the  very  pressing 
demands  for  relief  from  other  quarteia.  by  parties  whose  all,  whose  veiy 
existence  itself,  it  seemed  depended  upoii  an  immediate  interview  with 
me. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  the  Sheriff's  office  is  the  locale 
to  which  every  one  flies  for  a  relief  from  the  woes  and  troubles  of  tbe 
world.     The  Sheriff  gives  relief  to  tbe  creditor  when  he  has  arrested 
his  debtor,  and  to  the  debtor  arrested  he  gives  relief  by  taking  bail,  and 
to  the  unwilling  bail  proposed,  (if  irresponsible,)  certidn  xelief  from  the 
charge  by  th&  debtor  of  a  want  of  friendship,  by  refusing  to  take  him 
as  the  bail.     To  the  creditor,  the  plaintiff  in  an  execution,  be  gives  re- 
lief by  collecting  the  amount  directed  to  be  levied  as  speedily  as  the 
law  will  allow,  to  vtdt,  tbe  sale  of  the  defendant's  chattels  '  in  six  dap 
from  the  time  of  advertising  the  same.'    To  the  defendant  in  an  exe- 
cution he  gives  relief  by  granting  to  him  the  fuU  term  of  duratiaQ 
thereof     To  the  wife  sueing  for  a  divorce,  he  gives  relief  by  a  sp^y 
service  of  the  summons,  etc.,  on  the  delinquent  husband,  and  to  the  his- 
band  sueing  the  vrife,  he  gives  the  same  by  as  speedy  a  service.     Tae 
injured  in  any  respect,  those  whose  fancied  and  real  wrongs  are  unendur&- 
ble,  all,  all  fly  to  the  sheriff  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  the  ar- 
rester as  well  as  tbe  arrested,  those  from  whom  property  is  detained, 
those  whose  characters  have  been  maligned  or  defamed,  those  whose 
persons  have  been  assaulted  and  battered,  those  whose  characters  have 
been  libelled  in  a  newspaper,  (woe  to  the  unfortunate  printer,)  in  fact. 
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the  whole  hody  politic  and  impolitic,  all,  all  rash  for  relief  to  the  She- 
riff firom  the  thousand  wrongs  and  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

I  disposed  yery  quickly  the  business  of  the  parties  waiting  upon  me, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  not  informed  me  of  his  wants.  He 
stood  turning  his  hat,  (considerably  the  Worse  for  wear,)  which  was  ia 
his  hand,  over  and  over,  inside  and  out,  and  back  again,  and  looking  at 
me  so  anxiously,  that  it  seemed  his  very  soul  was  the  prompter.  I  gave 
him  an  encouraging  look,  and,  addressing  him,  I  said  :  '  Do  you  want  to 
see  me,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  fon  you  bleeze.' 

*  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ? ' 

'  You  see  I  haf  lose  mein  peeg,  und  I  will  gits  him  once  more  agin.' 

*  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  your  pig,  my  friend  ?  Have  you  any 
papers,  any  writ  ? '  inquired  I,  somewhat  peevishly  ;  fi)r  I  imagined  thu 
was  one  of  the  very  many  cases  which  I  was  constantly  annoyed  with 
by  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  seeking  my  advice  in  law 
matters.  '  Go  to  your  attorney,  your  lawyer,'  continued  I, '  he  will  give 
you  advice  ;  this  is  not  the  place.' 

'  Ja-yes ;  but  I  will  haf  mein  peeg,  und  here  bees  de  babers.' 

'Ah  I  you  have  the  papers.  Let  me  see  them.'  And  he  handed  me 
two  sets  of  papers,  one  set  marked  '  original,'  and  the  other  '  co]^.' 
'  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Bierhaus.'  And  I  examined  the  writ  to  see  if  it  was 
regular,  and  finding  it  to  be  in  proper  condition,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
where  the  pig  was  that  he  wished  me  to  replevin  for  him. 

'  Ja !  Ja  !    Ich  weisz  davon.' 

'  I  suppose  you  do  know,  Mr.  Bierhaus ;  but  1  want  to  know,  too, 
where  your  pig  is.' 

*  He  bin  sechs  oder  sieben  stunde  von  hier.' 

*  Six  or  seven  miles  from  here  ! '  replied  I  in  astonishment  at  the  dis- 
tance.    'And  who  has  got  your  pig  I ' 

*An  Irisher.' 

'An  Irishman  ! '  echoed  I.  'And  pray  tell  me  how  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  ?  Did  he  steal  your  property  ?  '  for  I  was  anxious  to  know 
that  (act,  because  I  wished  to  avoid  his  business,  and  advise  him  to 
commence  criminal  proceedings  against  the  man  for  a  felony. 

'  No  ;  I  dinks  he  not  shteal  him  fon  me.' 

'  He  coaxed  the  animal  away,  then,  by  better  feeding,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  Ko ;  I  dinks  mein  peeg,  he  cose  away  by  himsellef,  yoost  ash  an 
onder  peeg  cose,  und  de  Irii^er,  I  dinks,  he  sees  him,  und  he  kits  him, 
I  dinks,  und  he  boots  him  in  de  peeg-ben,  und  das  ish  alles  wos  I  knows, 
und  here  ish  de  mark  wos  de  peeg  got  on  hees  ear.' 

*  J.  B.  on  his^ar,'  said  I.  *  Very  good.  Sir :  Johannes  Bierhaus  —  J.  B. 
And  you  want  me  to  go  at  once  ? ' 

'  Nun  ist  de  zeit.' 

*  Yes,  now  is  the  time,  I  know  ;  but  oblige  me,  if  you  please,  to  wait 
a  few  minutes.  I  want  my  assistant  to  go  with  me ;  he  is  better 
posted  up  in  this  business  than  I  am.  He  "W  be  here  pretty  soon.  Wait 
a  little  while.' 

'  Yes ;  Ich  bin  nicht  in  hurry.' 

How  thankful  was  I  that  he  was  not  in  a  hurry !    Every  one  having 
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dealings  with  me  says,  *  Now  is  the  time  ; '  and  yet  they  are  not  in  a 
hurry.  They  will  wait  any  time  for  my  convenience,  but  they  will  be 
constantly  pricking  me  up  to  attend  to  their  business  to  the  neglect  of 
every  one  else. 

Thison*s  two  hours  were  pretty  nearly  closed  up ;  they  lacked  about 
fifteen  minutes  ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  old  man's  operations, 
whatever  they  were,  with  Mollis  had  failed.  Time  crept  on  and  on, 
slowly,  and  surely,  and  steadily,  but  Thison  came  not.  Time  was  clos- 
ing, the  two  hours  lacked  but  five  minutes,  and  I  exclaimed  aloud,  *  Be- 
hind time,  Tise.'  The  door  swung  open,  and  in  rushed  the  old  man. 
'Ha!  ha!  ha!  Glorious  old  fellow!  Up  to  time,  ehf '  said  I,  ad- 
dressing him. 

*  Tore  time.  Sir,'  ejaculated  he,  *  'fore  time ;  though  I  was  hard 
pressed,'  continued  he,  in  an  excited  manner ;  '  three  minutes  'fore 
time,  three  minutes !  he !  he !  ho  I  I  'm  so  out  of  breath,  I  'm  a-goin' 
to  rest  myself  afore  I  say  another  word.  "Why,  see.  Sir ;  I  'm  full  of 
mud,  spattered  all  over  like  a  Jarsey-man,  and  I  'm  a-most  tired  out.' 

And  I  permitted  him  to  be  quiet  until  he  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  me  the  full  particulars  of  his  errand  in  investigating  the 
doubtful  demand  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Mollis,  Exchange-Broker,  of  No.  — 
Wall-street. 

M^nwhile  my  German  friend,  Bierhaus,  was  very  uneasy.  He 
looked  very  inquiringly  at  me,  and  then  at  Tliiwn,  and  he  seemed  verj' 
anxious  to  have  his  business  attended  to  on  the  instant ;  and  when,  as 
I  supposed,  his  thoughts  were  brim-full  of  expectation  regarding  the  re- 
covery of  his '  peeg,'  he  led  off  by  his  questioning  me, '  If  de  olt  man 
war  nicht  de  yentlemans  das  cose  mit  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  the  man,'  replied  I.' 

*  Den  he  cose  yoost  now  ? '  inquired  he,  appealingly. 

*  Presently,'  I  answered. 

'  Ich  bin  in  hurry.  Nun  ist  die  zeit,  und  alles  will  be  verloren.  I 
loss  mein  peeg  und  alles  ist  wech  gegangen.' 

I  begged  him  to  be  silent,  stating  that  by  his  own  admissions  his 
peeg  was  confined  in  a  pen  by  the  Irishman  who  withheld  his  property, 
and  I  presumed  that  the  animal  would,  from  that  fact,  be  safe  enough 
for  his  purposes,  although  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  so  would  intervene  be- 
fore I  could  attend  to  his  writ,  and  that  my  business  must  be  attended 
to  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  I  requested  him  to  be  seated  until  I  could 
give  to  his  process  that  care  and  attention  that  would  yield  relief  to  his 
anxious  mind  in  the  sure  recovery  of  his  swine. 

This  was  some  sort  of  a  settler  for  Bierhaus ;  for  thereupon  he  set- 
tled quietly  in  a  chair,  determined,  doubtless,  to  wait  my  convenience, 
while  for  Thison  also  it  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing ;  for  the  old  man, 
now  safely  recovered  from  the  heat  and  hurry  of  his  operations  with 
Mollis,  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  me  the  result  of  his  errand, 
exclaimed,  in  his  usual  odd  way,  *  Bless  me,  Mr.  Sheriff!  eh !  eh  I  you 
settled  dot  feller.  Dere  's  nothing  like  it.  You  see  dat  you  ony  got  to 
be  right  strut  up  and  down  wid  dese  people,  and  put  it  right  to  'em,  and 
down  dey  goes.  On'y  one  way.  Sir ;  yes,  Sir,  on'y  one  way.  Bless  me ! 
one  way.    And  now  'bout  Mollis.' 
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'  Yes,  Tise  ;  how  about  Mellis  ?  '  inquired  I,  with  some  expectation 
that  the  old  man's  financiering  operation  had  failed,  *  how  about  Mel- 
lis?' 

'  Bat 's  'bout  Mellis,'  answered  he,  proudly,  laying  before  me  on  my 
desk  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  at  the  same  time  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair  on  his  frontal,  so  as  to  adjust  his  top-knot  in  proper  trim,  '  yes. 
Sir,  dat  's  'bout  Mellis.  Count  'em,  Sir ;  dey  can't  git  ahead  of  Thison, 
young  or  old  ;  dey  must  git  up  airly  in  the  momin'  to  git  ahead  of  me. 
Count  'em,  Sir.  Four  hundred  and  ten  doUars,  good  bankable  money, 
Sir.'  And  the  old  man  gazed  at  me  with  an  intensity  of  thought,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Have  I  not  accomplished  wonders  ?  ' 

This  feat  was  indeed  without  parallel,  I  thought,  and  wondered  how 
it  was  done  ;  and  1  looked  with  admiration  upon  my  old  assistant,  be- 
cause he  had  succeeded  in  a  matter  that  had  defied  the  cunning  of  all 
such  as  me  of  the  present  generation,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  past  age, 
in  making  a  successful  point  with  so  notorious  a  sharp  one  as  Samuel 
Mellis,  exchange  broker,  etc. 

*  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Sherifi)'  continued  Thison,  *  I  'm  agoin'  to  tell 
you  all  'bout  it,  and  how  it  was  done,  pn'y  you  must  n't  interrupt  me, 
kase  yoa  know  I  do  n't  like  to  be  interrupt.  Now,  I  was  full  of  fire 
this  momin'.  I  felt  fust-rate,  and  I  knowed  when  you  give  me  the  exe- 
cution, kase  of  the  dream  I  had,  that  I  was  good  for  somethin',  and  I 
went  down  \o  Wall-street ;  and,  thinks  I,  what  will  I  do  ?  I  thought 
of  all  kinds  of  plans,  but  nary  one  would  do,  and.I  was  agoin'  to  give 
it  up  ;  but  I  thought  that  would  n't  do,  and  I  said  to  myself :  '  Pluck 
up !  pluck  up  !  Ain't  you  got  any  ingenooty.'  And  then  I  thought  if 
[  should  come  back  and  nothing  done,  how  you  would  laugh  at  me,  and 
that  sot  me  to  thinkin',  and  I  begun  for  to  think  deep,  yes.  Sir,  very 
deep,  ontil  I  forgot  my  bizness  altogether  ;  and  there  I  was  a-standin'  on 
de  comer  of  Wall-street  and  William,  by  de  bank,  when  I  seed  'em 
fetchin'  money-bags  out  of  de  bank,  and  dat  made  me  think  'bout  de 
execution  agin'  Mellis.  It  fetched  me  right  back  to  my  bizness,  and  I 
tuck  the  writ  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  says  I  to  my- 
Kelf :  *  Mellis,  I  'm  blamed  if  I  do  n't  ketch  you  wid  your  coat  off; '  and 
den  I  wondered  how  I  was  agoin*  to  ketch  him  so.  And  I  wondered 
agin  ;  and  I  looked  at  de  execution  once  more,  and,  gracious  me !  I 
fceled  a  light  strike  troo  me.     And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  the  least  thought,'  I  muttered,  so  entirely  was  I  wrapped 
in  the  old  man's  story. 

'  In  course  you  could  n't,'  continued  he.  I  speckilated  on  your  name. 
I  seed  the  name  of  the  plaintifis,  and  I  knowed  you  was  all  right  with 
them  ;  and  they  was  money-brokers  too.  Dog  eat  dog,  you  know,  Mr. 
•Sheriff!  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! '  and  he  laughed  and  tittered  as  this  modicum 
of  barbarism  was  let  off.  And  still  continued  he  his  'Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
lie  !  he  !  he !     Dog  eat  dog.' 

*  Go  on,  Tise,  go  on.     You  will  never  get  through  at  this  rate.' 

*  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *  I  was  detarmined  to  push  on,  and  I  went 
to  de  plaintiff's  office,  and  says  I,  when  I  got  in,  happening  to  find  Mr. 
Nicholas  in :  '  Kin  you  let  me  have  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars, 
anbankable  money,  for  the  Sheriff? '     He  kind  o'  looked  at  me,  and 
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says  he  :  *Ain't  your  name  Mr.  Thison  ? '  *  Mr.  Henry  Thigon,'  eaid  I. 
*  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Henry  Thison,'  said  he.  *And  you  want  four  hundred 
arid  fifteen  dollars,  unbankable  money,  for  the  Sheriff.  Here  it  is.  And 
he  counted  out  the  stuff,  and  I  tuck  it,  and  was  a-goin'  oat,  and  he 
called  to  me  to  know  when  I  would  return  it.  I  told  him  I  was  a-goin' 
to  collect  his  execution  again'  Mr,  Mellis,  and  de  unbankable  money 
was  what  I  was  a-goin'  to  collect  it  with ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would 
bring  him  his  money  again,  and  dat  he  must  hold  de  Sheriff  as  'sponsi- 
ble for  the  amount ;  '  saying  which  the  old  man  paused,  seemingly 
waiting  for  a  reply  firom  me  to  his  borrowing  operations  on  my  name 
and  credit. 

*And  you  borrowed  that  amount  on  my  account,  eh,  Tiae  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  in  course  I  did.'  » 
'  Bad  business.  Sir.' 

*  No,  Sir  ;  de  end  justified  the  beginning.     Well,  never  mind,  I  got 
de  money,  and  den  I  tied  my  old  bandanna  hankercher  round  my  neck, 
and  I  buttoned  up  my  top-coat,  and  I  tried  to  make  myself  look  like  a 
countryman.     I  went  to  a  mortar-heap,  stuck  my  boots  in  it,  spattered 
my  trowsers  and  clothes  with  the  mortar,  and  I  looked  just  as  I  am  now, 
as  though  I  'd  bin  travellin'  through  Jarsey  mud  six  inches.  In  I  vent 
to  Mollis'  exchange  oflice,  and  he  was  dere ;  and,  layin*  my  money  on 
the  counter,  says  I :  '  Kin  you  discount  this  here  stuff?    I  sold  my  oxen 
and  critturs  this  morning,  and  I  don*t  want  to  take  this  kind  of  money 
home  with  me.     I  want  bankable  money,  so  as  I  kin  git  the  goold  for 
it,*  and  he  told  me  he  could ;  and  he  asked  me  to  wait  a  little  while, 
as  his  money  was  all  locked  up  in  the  bank,  and  he  would  go  and  get 
it.     But  I  land  o*  mistrusted  him,  and  I  felt  afeard  that  he  diskiveied 
me  ;  but  when  he  asked  me  how  much  I  had,  I  got  all  right  agin,  and 
I  told  him  I  *d  wait  if  he  did  n*t  stay  long.     He  told  me  he  'd  be  back 
soon,  and  he  left  his  office  in  the  care  of  a  little  boy.     Now  when  he 
was  gone,  thinks  I,  as  I  looked  around  his  office,  this  is  a  migbty  poor 
place  to  satisfy  an  execution  out  of.      Dere  was  n't  a  penny  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  and  I  guessed  he  done  his  discountin'  on  a  dodgin'pkm;  dat 
is,  he  went  out,  when  he  got  a  customer,  and  got  de  money  fiom  fiome 
one  ;  but  who  it  was  I  do  n*t  know,  and  I  did  n't  keer,  nuther.    Well, 
you  see  I  waited  'bout  five  minutes  or  so,  and  bime-by  he  comes  in  agin, 
and  then  he  tuck  my  money  and  laid  it  onto  a  shelf  behind  the  counter, 
and  then  he  counted  out  four  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  bankable  money, 
and  give  it  to  me  for  mine,  and  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  he  charging  me 
five  dollars  for  the  discoimt.     Well,  den,  I  made  as  if  I  was  goin'  out 
of  the  office,  and  all  at  once  it  'peared  as  though  I  recollect  something 
which  I  forgot,  and  I  went  up  agin  to  the  counter,  and  says  I :  Mr.  Mellis, 
look  here,  I  mout  have  made  a  mistake  Hbout  that  money  I  sold  you.   It 
was  guv  to  me  for  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  ;  it  mout  be  more'n 
that.     If  you  please,  let  me  look  at  it  and  count  it.     I  '11  be  obleeged, 
and  I  'm  sorry  to  trouble  you.' 

*  You  incorrigible  old ' 

*  Stop,  now,  Mr.  Sheriff;  don't  interrupt  me,'  cried  he  ;  *  all's  right 
if  you  come  out  right.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  Tise  ;  I  know  that  very  well.     But  how  coxdd  you  deceive 
a  man  so  ? ' 
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*  De  end  justified  de  beginning/  said  he,  stroking  his  chin.  'And 
den,  agin,  didn't  I  dream  of  bags  of  goold,  and  warn  t  it  a'wamin'  to 
me  for  something  rich  f ' 

'  Weill,  well,  go  on,  Tise;  let  me  hear  the  end  of  this  afiair.' 

*  Den  says  Mellis  to  me :  '  Certainly.'  And  he  handed  de  unbanka- 
ble money  back  to  me  for  me  to  count,  as  I  desired.  And  den  I  put  on 
my  specs,  and  I  'peared  as  de  innersentest  creetur  you  ever  see.  And  I 
looked  over  de  money,  and  when  I  got  done  counting  it,  I  rolled  it  up 
carefully.  And  whHe  I  was  a-doin'  this,  Mellis  he  looked  at  me  worry 
much  astonished  like,  and  says  he  to  me,  says  he  :  '  Hallo  there !  what 
yer  doing ! '  Well,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  seen  a  good  many  eyes  in  my  life,  but 
I  never  seen  sich  as  his'n.  No,  Sir  ;  dey  was  a-most  large  as  sassers, 
and  I  seen  a  good  many  of  that  kind,  too ;  but  I  never  did  see  «yes  dat 
looked  like  cups  and  sassers  afore  nor  sence.  And  den  I  kep  rollin'  de 
money  up ;  and  den  agin  he  says :  '  What  yer  'bout,  old  man  ? '  and 
he  looked  mighty  curous.  But  by  dis  time  I  had  de  money  safe  in  my 
trowsers-pocket,  and  den  I  up  and  told  him  dat  I  had  a  little  execution 
agin  him,  which  I  showed  him,  and  he  was  the  skeerdest  man  I  ever 
seen.* 

*  Highway  robbery,*  interrupted  I. 

'  I  done  it  by  legal  process,  though,'  replied  Thison,  *  and  I  think  I 
ain't  to  blame,  either.  I  allers  do,  and  I  idlers  did.'  And  here  the  old* 
man  assumed  a  look  peculiar  only  to  himself —  a  just  discrimination  of 
sound  judgment  —  affected  by  hLm  at  certain  times.  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  allers 
do,  and  I  allers  did,  skin  the  skinners  ;  and  would  n't  he  have  skinned 
me  if  he  could,  with  his  discount,  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  for  safety- 
fund  money  ?  'T  was  n't  worth  more  'n  a  half  at  de  furdest.  Goin'  to 
cheat  a  old  man  like  me ! ' 

'  But  that  was  a  matter  of  strict  business,'  said  I ;  *  for  you  must 
know  something  about  Wall-street  operations,  I  should  think,  by  this 
time.' 

'And  mine  was  a  matter  of  strict  business,  too,  on'y  I  could  n't  make 
oat  de  exact  fees.' 

<  Well,  Thison,  what  did  Mollis  say  when  you  showed  him  the  exe- 
cution 1 ' 

'  Say  !  say ! '  echoed  the  old  man,  and  he  rose  and  stretched  him- 
self to  his  greatest  stature,  threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  elevated  his 
head,  and,  in  his  offended  dignity,  he  repeated  the  words,  '  Say  !  say ! 
Would  you  believe.  Sir,  he  insulted  me  ?  He  asked  me  if  I  was  de 
Sheriff;  and  when  I  told  him,  he  said  if  I  would  hand  him  back  the 
money  (for  it  wasn't  his ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  went  out  in  de  street 
and  borrowed  it)  he  'd  give  me  twenty  dollars,  and  no  one  should  know 
nothing  about  it.  But  when  he  came  that  game  on  me  'bout  bribing 
me,  I  got  mad,  and  I  cussed  him  &r  trying  to  insult  me,  and  I  told  him 
he  was  a  mean,  dirty,  nasty  fellow  to  come  that  game  on  me,  and  he 
would  live  to  a  very  old  age  indeed,  if  he  ever  found  me  to  be  sich  a 
man.  And  then  he  got  right  sassy,  finding  that  coaxing  and  offerin'  to 
buy  me  wouldn't  do,  and  I  come  away,  and  he  said  he  was  a-coming 
up  to  see  you,  wid  de  owner  of  the  money,  to  make  a  demand  on  you  to 
return  it  to  him,  and  I  guess  he  '11  come,  too.' 
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*  So  you  think  he  '11  come,  do  you,  Tise  ?  * 

And  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  entered,  a»  Thison  uttered, 
'  Dere  he  is,'  Samuel  Mollis,  accompanied  by  another  of  the  money- 
changers. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Battel  was  made  to 
me,  that  having  loaned  to  Mollis  some  four  hundred  dollars  in  the 
morning,  he  had  learned  from  that  gentleman  that  the  identical  bank- 
bills  so  loaned  were  seized  under  an  execution  in  the  hands  of  my 
assistant,  Thison. 

*  Mr.  Henry  Thison ! '  observed  my  old  assistant,  with  maiked  eaanaa^ 
tion,  as  the  reference  was  made  to  him. 

'  Go  on,  Mr.  Battel,'  said  I  to  that  gentleiiian. 

*  I  claim  the  money  levied  upon  as  mine,  and  now  I  demand  the 
return  of  it  to  me,'  said  he. 

*  That  cannot  be,'  answered  I.  '  The  money  Mr.  Thison  seized  was 
the  same  he  sold  to  Mollis.' 

'  Ah !  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Battel ;  '  yes,  I  know,  but  Mr.  Thison  has  got 
the  bankable  money,  the  same  which  I  let  Mellis  have.' 

*  True,  BO  he  has ;  but  that  money  Mellis  sold  to  Thison  at  a  premium, 
charging  him  a  discount  on  the  money  that  was  handed  him  in  retam. 
So  you  perceive  that  the  money  he  levied  upon  you  never  had  ;  there- 
fore  you  cannot  claim  it ;  and  the  money  which  ^ou  say  did  belang  \x> 
you,  was  sold  by  Mellis  to  Mr.  Thison,  and  his  is  the  best  title,  beouise 
you  and  Mellis  agree  that  it  was  sold  to  my  assistant.  Now,  ^,  if  I 
understand  you  as  laying  claim  to  the  unbankable  money ' 

'  No  use.  Sheriff,'  intorupted  he.  *  I  can 't  do  that.  1  shall  have  to 
give  it  up,'  and  saying  whioh  he  and  Mellis  gave  to  each  other  an 
assuring  look  that  we  in  the  Sheriff's  office  were  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
sharp  as  some  that  are  sharpers ;  and  they  prepared  to  leave  my  office 
in  a  frame  of  mind  that  convinced  them  ^at  I  had  the  law  of  the 
matter,  if  not  the  equity. 

*  Goodness  gracious ! '  ejaculated  the  old  man,  after  the  departure  oi* 
Mellis  and  Batt^  ;  *  you  gin  them  fits ;  it  done  me  so  much  good  to 
hear  you  lay  down  the  law  p'ints ;  you  busted  them  any  way  they 
took.  I  did  n't  think  of  th^n  things  myself,  but  it  takes  you  and  me. 
he !  he !  he ! '  and  he  tittered  at  first,  which  seemed  to  come  fram  the 
treble  of  his  organ,  until  gaining  volume  and  sound,  ended  in  a  ioud^ 
heavy  rumble  (^  the  base-notes,  producing  the  full  gamut  of  a  laugh, 
from  the  he  !  he !  he!  down  to  the  haw !  haw  I  haw  1 

Hereupon,  as  this  matter  was  got  throiigh  with,  and  being  anxioos  to 
serve  Mr.  Kerhaus,  as  he  constantly  was  asking  me  if  I  could  not  go 
with  him,  I  made  preparations  to  go,  and  1  desired  Thison  to  request  the 
company  of  Dick  Lesser  in  our  swine-hunt,  as  he  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense physical  capacity ;  and  not  knowing  to  what  extremity  I  might 
be  put,  I  deemed  it  a  point  of  prudence  to  have  him  with  me,  and  1 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  careful  conaderation  of  my  old  finend. 

'  You  can 't  do  better,'  said  he,  chucklingly,  pleased  no  doubt  will) 
the  prospect  of  having  Dick's  assistance.  *  No,  Sir,  you  can  't  do  bet- 
ter.    Dick,  you  know,  is  a  ronser ;  strong  as  a  lion,  you  kuo^vr  ;  and 
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• 
things  mongbt  be  difierent  with  the  pig.  Ncyw,  I  aint  bad  myself ;  I  'm 
good  at  head-'work ;  I  aint  strong ;  but  you  know  the  old  story  —  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  it  'bout  Mollis  and  Battel — the  old  story, 
you  know,  the  race  aint  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The 
weak  — dat  's  me — got  ahead  of  the  swift — dat  's  Mellis  —  and  the 
weak  —  dat 's  me  —  got  ahead  of  the  Battel ;  funny,  aint  it  ? ' 

I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  the  old 
man  gave  me,  when,  as  I  supposed,  I  would  come  in  for  the  latter  half 
of  his  old  adage,  *  the  weak  got  ahead  of  the  Battel.' 

All  things  being  now  arranged,  we  (that  is,  my  assistants,  and  Bier- 
haus,  and  myself)  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  Bierhaus,  in  quest 
of  his  pig  ;  but  whether  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  animal, 
should  it  in  the  mean  time  have  been  slaughtered,  or  by  color  of  my 
process  to  take  the  swine  *  dead  or  alive,'  though  I  pre&ned  the  former 
state,  because  it  would  hare  been  earner  for  me  in  that  eyent  to  have 
made  a  capture.  We  travelled  by  rail-road,  and  disembarked  at  or 
about  One  Hundred  and  Ninth-street,  and  I  was  told  by  Bierhaus  that 
we  would  hare  to  walk  about  a  half-mile  to  get  to  the  place  where  the 
hog  was  penned.  This  was  a  felicitous  proceeding.  It  rained  as 
though  a  second  deluge  had  begun  ;  and  witiiout  an  umbrella,  or  any 
thing  to  protect  us  &om  the  drenching  we  were  without  stint  to  receive, 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  through  fields,  ditches,  quags,  mud,  and 
slu^,  and  finally,  though  we  were  sometimes  ankle,  and  very  near 
knee-deep  in  the  soft  earth,  we  reached  the  spot  —  a  swine-like  smell 
having  attracted  us  thither,  as  every  one  knows  that  has  a  nose  that 
such  like  smells  do  there  abound. 

Bierhaus  was  in  advance  of  me  and  my  assistants,  Thison  and  Dick, 
on  the  scent ;  and  having  got  a  view  of  the  animal,  he  called  to  us  '  to 
hurry  on,'  which  gait  we  were  not  disposed  to  take  just  then ;  and  as  I 
had  already  seen  his  anxiety  in  the  matter  at  issue,  and  knowing  full 
well  that  as  the  animal  was  in  view,  he  being  there  to  guard  his  pro- 
lierty,  no  particular  advantage  or  detriment  could  arise  from  my  being 
there  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  later. 

I  finally  got  to  the  hog-house,  or  pen,  and  there  my  eyes  were  directed 
by  Bierhaus  \o  take  a  look  at  the  *  peeg,'  which,  stretched  out  on  her 
side,  cozily  and  comfortably,  was  giving  nourishment  to  a  dozen  or  so  of 
little  porkers. 

*  Dere  bees  de  peeg,  Mr.  SherifT,'  observed  the  plaintifij  *  and  you  gits 
Iiim  out,  and  you  gifs  him  zu  me,  fon  you  bleese.' 

I  looked  at  my  writ.  '  One  sow,  marked  J.  B.  on  her  ear.'  '  Look 
here,  Mr.  Bierhaus,  your  writ  calls  for  the  sow ;  not  the  pigs.  How  is 
thisf 

*  Ich  weisz  nicht ;  Ich  gant  dell ;  ven  I  finds  de  peeg,  he  haf 
oo  little  ones ;  and  I  finds  hun  dish  morning,  and  he  haf  no  little  peeg 
den ! ' 

Here  was  a  circumstance  I  had  not  counted  on.  It  seems  that  since 
the  owner  had  found  his  pig  in  the  morning,  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  a  bouncing  family ;  and  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do 
in  this  extremity,  when  I  heard  old  Thisan's  laugh  ringing  and  echoing, 
as  though  he  had  a  laughing  fit.     '  Hallo !  what  are  you  about ;  w^ 
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do  you  laugh  so,  Tise  ? '  Still  that  loud,  reverherating  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
it  rang  and  echoed  a  ha !  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  ha !  *  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?'  I  again  demanded  of  him  ;  and  yet  I  was  afraid  his  risibles  would 
be  infectious.     *  \Vhat  's  out,  Tise  ? '  demanded  I. 

*  Oh  !  I  can 't  help  it,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! '  answered  ho ;  '  it 's  so  funny.' 
'What's  so  funny?* 

*  Discount  in  de  morning,  and  premium  in  de  afternoon ;  something 
taken  off  Eiirly,  and  something  added  later ;  discoimt  on  the  money  and 
premium  on  the  sow.* 

This  was  an  exceeding  comic  picture.  Here  stood  the  eager  plaintiff, 
leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  hog-pen,  with  care  and  anxiety  superbly 
marked  on  his  broad  face,  occasionally  glancing  at  the  hog,  and  then  at 
me,  and  begging  in  his  looks  that  I  should  reheve  him  of  the  immense 
load  under  which  he  was  suffering.  Here  Thison,  with  all  the  jollity 
of  a  mischievous  boy,  stood  in  close  contiguity  to  Bierhaus,  laughing 
and  screaming  his  ha !  has !  throwing  up  his  arms  and  hands,  and 
oc^aeiorially,  as  his  laughing  fit  held  on,  in  order  to  recover  himself  to 
start  fair  again,  would  he  press  his  sides,  his  ha  1  ha !  ha !  ringing  and 
echoing  all  the  while.  Dick  Lesser  and  myself  were  inclined  to  follow 
Tise.  Dick,  however,  having  an  eye  and  an  inchnation  to  business,  was 
disposed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  here  I  stood,  (like  all  of  us, 
spattered  and  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,)  as  earnest  as  Dick  was  to 
have  the  business  closed  up ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  —  the  main  ele- 
ment of  my  success,  the  promoter,  the  incomparable  Thison  was  off  his 
equihbrium,  and  I  had  nought  to  do  but  to  wait  the  time  w^hen  tlie 
witchery  should  be  removed.  This  was  brought  about  quicker  than  I 
expected  ;  for  Dick  being  the  physical  agent,  and  Thison  the  mental, 
they  were  accustomed  to  work  together,  and  Dick  was  nothing  without 
Tise  ;  and  so,  as  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  notliing  heing  done  on 
that  day,  in  the  recovery  of  the  sow,  Dick  kindly  intimated  to  Tise, 
'  Unless  there  was  something  agoing  to  be  done,  he  would  cut  stick  and 
be  off.* 

This  was  a  startler  for  the  old  man.  He  would  as  soon  "be  without 
his  snuff  as  to  lose  Dick  in  a  case  similar  to  the  one  he  was  now  engaged 
in,  and  he  begged  Dick  to  stay.  *  He  *d  be  right  in  a  few  moments ; 
the  fit  would  soon  go  ofi",  and  den  he  'd  be  in  fust-rate  working  trim ; 
only  he  could  n't  help  it,  it  was  so  funny.  Bless  me !  in  for  a  sow,  and 
got  thirteen  —  a  round  baker*8  dozen  of  piggies  in  the  boot  —  dat  *8 
premium  ;  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  he !  he  !  he  I  my  dream  again ;  bags  of  goold ; 
pigs  of  goold ;  yes,  pigs,'  and  he  smoothed  down  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  once  more  again  assumed  a  semi-serious  look,  though  it  was  hard 
work  for  him  to  keep  off  the  risibles  that  constantly  played  about  his 
mouth. 

'  Come,  Tise,'  said  I  to  him  impatiently,  *  you  have  had  your  giggling 
sufficiently,  I  fancy  ;  suppose  you  and  Dick  go  to  work.* 

*  Yes,  dat  *s  what  I  'm  a  thinking  on,'  replied  he,  *  hut  how  are  wb 
going  to  do  it  ?  You  can 't  take  the  pigs,  you  know,  hekase  your  writ 
only  calls  for  the  sow.* 

That  was  a  poser  :  it  was  teie,  and  throwing  myself  entirely  upon 
thg  experience  of  the  old  man  who  was  the  best  authority  in  cases  of 
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extremes  similar  to  this,  I  gravely  intimated  to  him  that  I  relied  upon 
his  hetter  judgment  to  relieve  mo  fiom  this  perplexingly  peculiar 
dilemma. 

'  Oh !  yes  ;  see,  Mr.  Sherifi*,  me  and  Dick,  I  guess,  can  manage  it ; 
but  it 's  hard,  aint  it,  to  separate  mother  and  children  ?  ' 

*  Very  hard,  you  old  sinner/  said  I  in  a  whisper,  fearful  that  if  he 
had  heard  my  reply,  he  would  have  withdrawn  himself  from  my  com- 
pany for  the  balance  of  the  day,  and  left  me  to  ring  my  pig  my  own 
way. 

'  Yes,  it  is  hard,'  mumbled  the  old  man,  as  he  and  Dick  proceeded 
toward  the  pen,  prepared  to  go  to  work.  '  Yes,  it  is  hard,  aint  it, 
Dick?' 

'  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  that  worthy ;  '  there 's  no  use  in  mumbling, 
pop  ;  we  've  got  to  do  it ;  and  I  'm  one  fi)r  goin  in  at  oust.  Look  here, 
pop  ;  hold  on  a  minnit  or  so.     1 11  jump  in  and  go  to  work.' 

*  Do  n't  you  be  in  a  hurry,  Dick,*  observed  Tice  ;  *  stratagem  is  got  to 
be  used ;  we  can't  git  that  creetur  without  a  good  deal  of  grunting, 
and  perhaps  a  bite  or  so.  Now,  you  run  and  see  if  ^ou  can  't  git  a 
basket ;  borry  one,  or  buy  one ;  it 's  no  matter  what  kmd  a  one  it  is. 
Now  run  and  hurry  back.' 

And  off  he  sped  to  do  the  bidding  of- the  old  man,  not  stopping  a 
moment  to  ask  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  used. 

And  the  owner  of  the  pig  and  myself  were  to  all  intents  but  mere 
lookers-on  ;  but  Tise,  glorious  old  fellow,  he  was  in  a  deep  meditation 
by  himself,  while  Dick  'was  gone,  and  I  dared  not  disturb  him  in  his 
cogitations. 

Dick  returned  very  soon,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Thison,  who 
thereupon  directed  him  to  jump  over  the  inclosure  and  seize  the  aninud 
by  the  ears,  which  request  (command,  I  might  sav)  was  as  readily 
complied  with  by  him  as  though  he  were  a  subject  of  a  dictator.  Dick 
managed  to  get  the  sow  by  the  ears,  and  he  held  on  as  tightly  as  a  giant 
would,  if  he  had  got  his  paws  on  some  frail  thing,  and  iniison  managed, 
OS  well  as  his  old  limbs  would  permit,  to  get  over  the  pen-fence,  and 
looking  at  Dick  anxiously,  he  bade  him  '  Hold  on  tight ;  don't  let  her 
go,  Dick ;  hold  on ; '  and  then  turning  to  me  he  said, '  Pass  over  the 
basket,  Mr.  Sheriff;  be  smart ;  hold  on,  Dick;  all  right.' 

And  then  I  saw  the  superlative  management  of  the  old  man.  "While 
Dick  was  holding  tight  the  sow  by  the  ears,  he  was  dropping  one  pig  at 
a  time  in  the  basket,  until  he  rose  up,  having  deposited  the  *  entire 
swine '  in  the  willow  ;  he  cried  out,  *  Thirteen,  by  the  hokey !  Hold 
on,  Dick  ;  aint  done  yet ;  1  got  a  rope  in  my  pocket ;  hold  on,  Dick ! ' 

'  Hurry  up,  boss ! '  cried  Dick,  as  the  sweat  came  streaming  down  his 
swarthy  face  ;  *  hurry  up,  pop ! 

*  Aye,  aye,'  answered  Tise,  as  he  proceeded  to  tie  one  end  of  the  rope 
around  a  hind  leg  of  the  animal,  and  the  other  to  a  post.  *  All  done  ; 
now  hold  up  a  bit ;  Mr.  Sheriff,  here,  you  take  care  of  that  ere  basket,' 
continued  he,  as  he  deposited  the  pigs  outside  the  pen.  *  The  pigs  is 
<rot,  the  sow  is  tied  fast  to  a  post,  and  I  'm  outside  ;  and  now  Diek,  let 
go  and  run,  and  jump,'  and  forthwith  Dick  was  outside  too. 

The  Dutchman,  who  with  myself  was  a  spectator  to  this  gprand' 
attack  on  the  pig-sty,  seemed  delighted  at  the  success  of  the  plans  sq. 
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successfully  matured  and  accomplished  l^  Thison,  now  that  his  pro- 
perty was  almost  once  more  in  his  possession  again,  could  not  remain 
silent  at  the  surpassing  achierement,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
ohserved  to  me,  with  a  pleasant  look  in  his  face : '  Dat  de  olt  man  wash 
a  drump ;  dat  he  wash  petter  ash  he  wash,  pine-hy,  tireckly,'  which  I 
interpreted  thus :  '  That  the  old  man  worked  better  than  he  thought  he 
would,  and  that  he  was  a  trump.' 

'  Now,  Dick,'  observed  Thison,  '  yon  let  down  de  boards  on  one  side 
of  de  pen.     D'  ye  hear  ?  ' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

'  I  'm  a  going  to  carry  this  here  basket,  and  you  untie  the  rope  from 
the  post,  and  den  hold  on  to  de  end,  and  do  nH  let  go.     D'  ye  hear  ? ' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

*  And  den  I  guess,'  continued  the  old  man,  *  the  mammy  will  foller 
de  child'en.     Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  Sheriff? ' 

*  To  the  first  yard-room  we  can  find,  Tise,'  answered  I. 

*  Be  you  ready,  Dick.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

'  Den  let  go,  and  hang.' 

And  so  we  started ;  Thison  in  advance,  carrying  the  basket,  anxiously 
followed  by  the  sow,  grunting  all  the  time.  She,  however,  was  kept 
from  proceeding  too  fast  by  the  check-rein  in  Dick's  hands.  Bieihaus 
and  myself  brought  up  the  rear,  in  pursuit  of  a  temporary  lodging  for 
the  rarest  prisoner  it  was  ever  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  capture. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  (the  time  fixed  by  law,)  there  being 
no  exception  to  the  sureties  of  the  plaintifl^  I  gave  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  sow  to  Mr.  Bierhaus,  which  the  incomparable  ThisoD 
attended  to  in  his  happiest  vein,  he  declaring  that  at  no  time  of  his  long 
life  had  '  He  ever  been  so  unmassiful  as  to  separate  a  mammy  from  her 
child'en,  nor  de  child'en  firom  der  mammy,  and  dat  he  knowed  things 
was  a  coming  out  'bout  right  when  Dick  was  aroun'.  Dick  was  oncom- 
mon  strong,  and  dat  all  things  considering,  it  was  an  eventful  day,  foio- 
warned  by  his  dream ;  bags  of  goold ;  discount  in  the  morning ;  pigs  of 
goold  ;  aye,  aye,  pigs  bein  a  premium  on  the  sow,  as  called  for  l^  de 
writ  of  replevy  ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  and  though  I  say  it,  both  was  a  good 
operation,  a  fust-rate  operation  in  discount  and  premium!' 
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From  tho  ancient  abbey  walls,  now  that  knell  my  sonl  appaUa, 

As  it  rings  in  sadness  round,  through  the  air  and  through  tho  ground ; 

For  the  ancient  abbey-tower,  years  a-many,  at  this  hour 

Tolls  All!  strong  a  dying  knell,  though  there  ne'er  was  seen  a  bell. 

But  within  those  abbey  walls  is  a  sight  far  more  appalls ; 

For  dim  phantom  forms  appear,  gathering  round  a  shadowy  bier. 

Yet  tho  abbey  now  is  old,  and  the  air  is  passing  cold ; 

And  my  mantel  clock  has  told  of  the  mid-night  hour  now  rolled  ; 

And  when  the  solemn  mass  is  said,  they  gather  round  the  warrior-dead. 

And  boar  him  to  his  earthy  bed,  upon  the  distant  mountain-side^ 

And  that  phantom  bell  this  night  tolls  unceasing  till  the  light 
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He  sat  npcMi  a  aplintered  rock 
The  lightning's  spear  had  riven, 

When  the  broad  forest  felt  the  shock, 
And  echoes  shook  in  Heaven. 

The  san  was  shining  &r  and  wide, 

And  domes  of  vapor  rose 
In  grandeur  from  the  mountain-side, 

Where  slept  tho  winter  snows. 

Huge  oaks  and  beeches  waved  around, 

And  maples  clustered  there, 
And  velvet  grass  was  on  the  ground, 

Kissed  by  the  summer  air. 

From  rock  to  rock  a  streamlet  fell, 

In  silvery  tones,  and  told 
How  it  hod  broko  the  ma^c  spell 

Of  caverns  lined  with  gold. 

Deep  *twizt  the  hills  a  lake  was  seen, 

Its  bosom  like  a  sky; 
And  shadows  of  the  forest  green 

Bent  oV  it  from  on  high : 

Bent  o'er  it  with  an  earnest  look 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pride, 
And  envious  of  the  silvery  brook 

That  circled  through  its  tida 

Thus  on  tho  lightning-smitten  peak 

The  poet-painter  lay, 
And  felt  how  impotent  and  weak 

Ho  was  to  paint  the  day : 

To  paint  the  day  and  evening's  spell, 

The  pillared  douda  of  noon ; 
The  sleeping  lake,  the  rocky  deli. 

The  now  up-rising  moon. 

Ho  had  not  dreamed,  he  could  not  dream, 
When  God  around  him  piled 

A  world  of  beauty,  mountain,  stream, 
Of  forests  rich  and  wild. 
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HABPANG      IN      BXOELSIS 


MOUNT     WAflRIMOTO] 


*Yov  can  bet  high  on  that^— IIoTut. 

That  fiist  supper  at  the  '  Crawford  House '  was  great.  Our  appe* 
tites  were  sharpened  by  the  mountain-air,  which  did  indeed  *  nimbly 
and  sweetly  recommend  itself  imto  our  gentle  senses.'  And  now,  afler 
a  long  and  weary  way  and  day  of  travel,  we  were  resting  at  the  feet  of 
the  White  Mountains. 

We  have  a  reasonable  respect  for  ruins,  and  such  matters,  but  not  an 
oyerweening  one.  To  us,  a  ruin  is  a  reverie,  but  not  a  rapture.  We 
can  appreciate  the  Pyramids,  *  the  work  of  men's  hands ' ;  but  have  a 
higher  feeling  for  the  greater  grandeur  and  the  more  antiquity  of  the 
'eternal  hills.'  And  these  great  mountains  seem  to  us,  as  they  loom 
up  in  all  their  majesty  and  might,  great  monuments  of  God. 

*  Felix,  my  boy,  to-morrow  we  make  the  ascent.' 

*  Well,'  quoth  Felix,  *  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  assent ;  but  really  1 
see  no  use  of  it.  Why  do  we  ascend  high  mountains  ?  (Chadband.) 
Merely  as  men  strive  for  office,  full  of  toil  and  trouble ;  just  to  say  we 
have  been  up.  Think  of  the  rough-and-tumble  over  those  rocks  and 
awful  boulders.     It  wants  a  bolder  man  than  I  am  ;  but  I  '11  do  it.'    * 

So  we  said  our  prayers,  and  went  to  bed.  We  arose  quite  early.  It 
was  scarcely  dawn  with  us ;  but  the  forehead  of  the  mountain  yn^ 
baptized  wi&  the  morning  sun.  It  would  be  well  to  live  up  there, 
where  we  could  so  lengthen  out  our  days.  For,  the  day  before,  we 
noticed,  that  when  the  shades  of  evening  closed  the  vsdley  in,  and 
Night  was  spreading  out  her  hands  over  the  earth,  the  clear  sun-light 
still  bathed  the  mountain-tops  with  glory.  As  we  sometimes  see  upon 
the  countenance  of  a  corpse,  so  this  last  warm  smile  lingered  upon  the 
face  of  Nature,  when  all  else  was  dead  and  cold. 

Around  came  the  ponies — vicious  little  devils  —  which  were  to  take 
us  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  They  had  great  manes  and 
most  extensive  names.  They  were  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  Alboni,  the 
Swan  of  Erin,  and  all  the  other  swans,  except  the  one  of  Ethiopia. 
We  mounted  quite  a  party  for  the  mountain,  and  at  the  head  was  the 
guide,  whose  vocation  't  was,  as  most  facetious  W.  aptly  quoted, 

'  To  allure  to  higher  worlds,  and  lead  the  waj.' 

Well,  off  we  started,  full  of  fine  spirits,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  con- 
tents of  our  saddle-bags.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  attain  lofty  eminences. 
We  must  climb.  Every  step  is  one  of  labor  and  fatigue.  But  with 
endurance  and  with  strength  it  can  be  done.  On  we  gOy  *  a  perfect 
phalanx,'  till  presently  we  hear  from  Felix  : 

'  Hallo  !  where,  in  the  name  of  London,  does  this  fog  come  from !  • 
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Fog!  most  matter-of-fact  Felix  I  By  the  Olympian  Jove,  wo  are 
going  throilgli  a  cloud !  We  go  through  it,  litersdly  and  metaphori- 
cally ;  and  presently  there  brea^  npon  our  sight  a  vision  so  grand,  that 
the  Pilgrims  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  were  not  more  enchanted. 
Now  we  are  far  above  the  forests,  and  vegetation  of  every  kind.  Wc 
are  above  the  very  clouds.  Yet  we  are  only  half-way  up ;  but  here,  so 
far  above  the  world,  is  a  clear  lake,  full  of  cool  water,  which  sparkles 
isL  the  sun-light  like  a  gem  upon  the  bosom  of  beauty.  And  although 
this  is  the  seoond  day  of  August,  hot  as  Tophet  down  below,  yet  here, 
in  this  ravine,  is  snow.  It  is  eternal  here.  So  do  men  who  stand 
above  the  world,  ever  cherish  in  their  bosoms,  unsunned  by  passion, 
thoughts  as  pure  and  spotless.  There  is  yet  a  long  way  still  before  us, 
ere  we  reach  the  summit.  By  heavens  !  it  is  glorious  !  thus  '  from  mount 
to  mount,  to  go  through  cloud-land,  gorgeous-land.'  Another  hour,  and 
we  have  reached  the  top. 

"What  an  atmosphere  !  so  clear,  so  clean,  and  rarer  than  Ben  Jonson. 
We  are  tired  enough  with  climbing,  to  try  our  brandy.  They  have  the 
Maine-Law  down  below ;  but  we  are  out  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not 
'  wickedness  in  high  places.'  Now  we  sit  down  upon  a  rock,  and  drink 
in  the  scene.  Our  soul  expands  within  this  rarefied  atmosphere,  as  if 
to  fill  the  vacuum  of  space.  The  senses  even  seem  enlarged,  and  sight 
extended.  We  can  see  the  ocean  sixty  miles  away.  Wc  note  the  little 
villages,  far  and  near,  which  only  dot  the  surface  of  the  country.  We 
Are  far  above  them,  with  their  petty  meannesses  and  little  men.  The 
world  is  at  our  feet.     This  is  grandeur !  this  is  sohtude ! 

When  the  first  mortal  walked  in  Eden,  it  was  said  of  liim,  '  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  It  was  not  much  better  for  him  when  Eve 
was  added ;  and  when  the  devil  came,  and  the  scene  began  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  *  society,'  then  Paradise  became  a  perfect  parody.  It 
is  good  to  be  alone.  Not  hx  a  Fool,  formed  to  flutter  in  society  —  a 
moth  about  a  candle  ;  not  for  a  driveling,  dreaming  Heverist,  who  sits 
alone,  and  builds  his  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  founds  them  upon 
nothing  ;  but  for  a  Man ;  such  as  the  Sacred  Poet  speaks  of  when  he 
says,  '  he  is  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.'  Only  a  little,  only  one  dis- 
severing link  between  the  great  created  and  the  Grand  Creatoh.  It 
is  good  for  such  an  one  to  be  alone.  Yet  not  alone.  He  communes 
with  hmiself  and  his  great  thoughts.  He  detaches  himself  from  him- 
sdf,  and  like  a  god  he  sits,  and  judges  his  own  soul.  Such  Eolilude  it 
is,  and  study,  that  make  Genius.  We  see  the  great,  and  think  they 
owe  their  eminence  to  fate  or  chance.  It  is  not  so.  They  themselves 
efiect  it.  That  mighty  man  who  took  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  and 
seemed  to  ruk  the  world  with  god-descended  royalty  —  always  great, 
'  always  Caesar' — only  demonstrated  then  the  problem  he  worked  out 
in  toil  and  study  —  a  poor  student  at  Brienne.  Fitting,  too,  for  this 
man's  fame,  was  the  spot  on  which  he  died.  Had  he  leH  the  world 
amid  the  pomp  of  all  liis  regal  splendor,  he  would  have  seemed  a 
meteor  merely,  flashing  through  the  air  a  long  and  briUiant  line  of 
liglit,  and  then,  extinguished.  But  now  he  is  as  if  a  falling  star  were 
suddenly  arrested  in  mid- heaven,  made  a  fixed  constellation  and  a  great 
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shining  light  for  ever.     That  single,  solitary  rock,  Helena,  is  itself  a 
history. 

Well,  we  feel  high.  Here,  at  this  eminence,  it  would  be  impossible 
I  for  a  man  to  be  petty,  small,  or  mean.  *  Pigmies,  though  perched  on 
Alps,  are  pigmies  still.'  But  pigmies  are  not  men.  Now  we  feel  as 
if,  at  last,  our  soul  had  'elbow-room';  and  here,  whaterer  are  our 
thoughts,  our  views  are  most  unquestionably  great.  What  a  snperfieial 
&ol  the  devil  was,  to  take  Divinity,  when  he  wished  to  tempt  it,  upon 
a  mountain-top.  There,  even  a  man  would  feel  above  the  *  langjUaaa 
of  the  world '  and  all  their  glory.  The  world !  what  is  it  but  a  place 
in  which  we  are  come  —  like  Mr.  Chadband  into  *the  habitations  of 
the  rich  and  great' — merely  to  receive  our  little  share  of  'com,  and 
oil,  and  wine,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  —  money.'  With  Antonio,  we 
*  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world ;  a  stage,  wheie  every  man  most 
play  his  part.'  Alas !  that  many  a  one  must  add,  with  him,  *And  mine 
a  poor  one.' 

Ah !  there 's  an  eagle !  How  he  hangs,  poised  on  wings,  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  world !  Now  he  turns,  and  flies  far  upward  toward 
the  sun.  He  wings  himself  to  far-off  places  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
thought.  When  tempests  shake  the  earth,  and  even  these  strong  moun- 
tains tremble,  he  can  soar  above  the  clouds,  and  leave  the  storm  below. 
What  strength,  what  power  is  his,  compared  with  man's  ! 

We  can  comprehend  the  Infinite,  but  cannot  grasp  it.  This  it  is  that 
fills  us  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling,  a  prostration  ;  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  weakness  which  is  the  truest  misery.  A  chained  eagle,  a  sbvB 
Samson,  a  pent-up  river,  a  caged  lion,  are  but  fiunt  similes  for  a  strcmg 
soul  fettered  in  the  flesh.  The  greater  it  is,  the  more  unsatisfying. 
Mighty  thoughts  come  in  upon  us.  What  they  are,  or  whence  they 
come,  we  know  not ;  whether  we  make  them,  or  they  us,  we  cannot 
tell ;  and  language  is  too  poor  a  medium  to  express  them.  Poet-painteis 
and  poet-sculptors  have  concmved  grand  thoughts ;  but  the  pencil  and 
the  chisel  could  but  faintly  fx  the  inspiration.  The  hmnan  hand  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  immortal  heart.  So,  too,  sometimes,  a  pasEian 
has  been  felt,  so  strong,  so  overwhelming,  that  humanity  eould  not  ex- 
press it.  The  ineflable  look  upon  the  countenance  could  but  feeWy 
shadow  forth  the  intensity  of  .feeling,  when  the  strong  soul  burst  bom 
the  weaker  body.  A  *  broken  heart '  is  not  a  poet's  dream.  A  mental 
parturition  might  surpass  in  pain  the  pangs  of  other  births.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  possession  of  the  infinite,  without  the  power  of  its  expxe^on, 
which  makes  us  feel  how  great  we  are,  and  yet  — how  small. 

But  we  must  descend.  We  have  spent  hours  in  meditation  on  th^ 
mountain-top,  and  matters  generally ;  but  they  are  not  in  vain.  Reve- 
ries, when  good,  such  as  those  of  the  *  Bachelor,'  for  instance,  are  profit- 
able. We  pause  to  take  the  '  last,  long,  lingering  look.'  Evening  is 
coming  on ;  but  it  were  worth  our  waiting  to  have  seen  that  superb 
sun-set,  and  afler  that,  to  watch  the  clouds  painted  so  perfectly.  They 
seem  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  sky,  which  moves  be£>re  the  stars  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  heaven. 

The  descent  to  the  *  low*  world '  is  easy.    That  it  is  always  eaai«  to 
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go  down  than  np,  does  not  apply  alone  to  mountains.  But  we  wished 
to  stay.  We  longed  to  live  for  ever  where  there  was  nothing  little, 
nothing  small,  and  no  society,  not  even  '  onr  hest.'  We  had  sat  with 
Jove  upon  his  cloud-draped  throne,  and  we  were  loth  to  mix  again  with 
men. 

We  came  near  realizing  another  thrown  on  our  way  down ;  hut  the 
pony  was  propitious,  and  an  hour  afterward  we  were  smoking  our  post- 
coenatical  segar  at  Crawford's. 


COLONEL   WASHINGTON  S   CHARGE. 


To  the  drommer^s  caU,  like  a  jSammg  waU, 

Our  foemen's  line  is  fomiing: 
And  the  plunging  corse  and  rideriess  boree 

Bespond  to  their  cannon's  stemming. 


Waving  and  bright,  like  fereets  of  light, 
Their  masses  of  bajonets  thicken ; 

And  battle-clouds,  like  heroic  shroudi^ 
Bear  aloft  the  souls  of  the  stricken. 


Our  regiments  reel  ^neath  the  veteran  steel 
Of  that  phalanx,  steady  and  serried ; 

And  with  corse-trampling  feet  the  confused  retreat 
Storms  by  us,  bloody  and  hurried. 


But  the  bugles  blare  through  the  thickening  ab, 
And  our  thunder-charge  sweeps  onward 

O'er  a  flame-lit  path,  like  the  demon-wrath 
Of  Etna  burstiug  sunward. 


Through  crimBon  blanks  in  those  alien  ranks 
Breaks  the  stormy  light  of  our  sabres, 

And  the  death-struck  rows  of  liberty's  foes 
Are  the  harvest  of  our  labors. 


Like  a  scythe  of  fire,  on  their  red  retire 
We  hang,  till  the  streams  are  swollen 

With  gory  tides,  and  the  coursers'  strides 
Plunge  wearily  over  the  fallen. 
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THE         NORTHERN-LIGHTS 


J.     ■    W    B    T    T. 


The  northern-lights  1  the  northern-lights  1 
WUdly  they  glow  in  the  winter  nights, 
Casting  a  crimson  flush  below 
Over  the  white  and  dazzling  snow ; 
Plashing  on  high  to  the  zenith  far, 
Tinging  with  gold  each  purple  star. 


On  the  icy  air  they  upward  stream, 
Like  the  lightning's  vivid  and  sudden  gleam ; 
And  rainbow  tints  in  their  brilliance  blend, 
As  shooting  columns  of  fire  ascend, 
Forming,  wherever  their  radiance  fiUla, 
Temples,  and  domes,  and  pillared  halls. 


In  dazzling  splendor  those  lights  nnrol], 
Darting  and  dashing  around  the  pole ; 
Spreading  their  thin,  etherial  light 
Over  the  star-set  dome  of  night ; 
Flinging  a  fiery  arch  on  high, 
Spanning  the  depths  of  the  northern  sky. 


They  have  clothed  in  purple  the  icebergs  bleak, 
And  bathed  in  crimson  each  mountam  peak : 
By  the  crystal  gates  of  the  frozen  zone, 
Where  the  storm-king  sits  on  his  Arctic  throne, 
Around  which  never  a  bird  has  sung, 
And  never  a  bright-eyed  flower  has  sprung. 


In  a  thousand  changing  and  shadowy  forms 
They  are  rushing  forth  from  the  land  of  storms ; 
Their  fiery  foot-steps  faster  dash, 
As  they  flee  from  the  iceberg's  awful  crash, 
Or  the  thunder-tones  of  the  ice-bound  lake, 
When  freezuig  waters  their  ice-chams  break. 


They  have  danced  in  many  a  magic  hall 
Where  foot  of  mortal  can  never  fall  ,- 
In  many  a  lofly  and  pillared  pile. 
With  its  crystal  dome  and  fretted  aisle, 
Where  the  hand  of  Nature,  unseen  and  still, 
Has  mocked  at  the  pride  of  human  skill 
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Those  phantom  shapes,  in  their  Mry  play, 
Change  the  long,  dark  night  to  a  golden  day ; 

Thej  are  mail-clad  warriors^  and,  hasting  by, 
Their  ranks  they  form  in  the  star-lit  sky, 

With  lightning  knees,  glistening  bright, 
And  wayug  banners  of  liring  light 


Those  spectral  bands  are  too  wild  for  earth, 
In  a  spirit-land  they  have  had  their  birth ; 
Yet  they  oft  are  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
In  mid-night  revels  along  the  sky; 
With  noiseless  step  and  hghtnmg  glance^ 
In  cloud-land  treading  their  fiery  dance. 


DEBORAH. 


I  AM  an  old  man.  My  hand  trembles  as  I  write.  It  ie  a  strange- 
looking  hand  —  shrivelled,  and  bro'wn,  and  mottled  with  the  dark  spots 
which  old  age  has  imprinted  on  it.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  tale  my 
mirror  tells  me ;  for  Time,  in  his  busy  silence,  has  wrought  sad  changes 
there.  The  curls  in  which  I  used  to  glory  are  silver  white  ;  my  eyes, 
once  dark  and  piercing,  are  sunken  and  faded,  and  look  out  like  dying 
lights  from  underneath  their  drooping,  reddened  lids.  This  stooping, 
cra2y  form  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  was  once  my  pride.  I  sang  once. 
They  said  I  sang  well.  For  years  I  led  a  choir  which  was  the  boast  of 
Ae  country  round.  The  highest  falsetto  was  not  beyond  my  flexible 
voice,  nor  the  deepest  base  below  it.  Now  that  voice,  cracked  and  dis- 
cordant, can  hardly  falter  through  the  scale,  and  dies  away  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  talk  of  myself  These  thoughts  came  over 
me  as  I  looked  down  the  past,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  who  shone 
there  so  brightly,  who  shines  now  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  for  I  was  young  then,  when  I  first  saw  sweet 
Deborah  Darling.  It  was  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June.  Oh  !  how  it 
comes  up  before  me  !  The  waving  leaves  and  the  soft  murmuring  of 
the  fresh  breeze  as  it  rippled  through  them ;  the  bursts  of  liquid  music 
that  trilled  without  the  church,  and  the  voice  of  the  meek  old  minister 
within,  whose  simple,  heart-felt  eloquence  bound  us  like  a  spell.  I  oc- 
cupied my  accustomed  seat  in  the  choir.  The  singers  one  by  one  dropped 
in,  when,  to  my  dismay,  I  found  that  my  first  treble  was  absent.  What 
conld  we  do  ?  I  was  perplexed  beyond  measure,  for  we  had  prepared 
ourselves  with  unusual  care  to  sing  before  some  distinguished  strangers 
present,  and  without  our  leading  treble  we  were  nothing.  At  last,  one 
of  the  singers  suggested  that  she  had  a  cousin  below  who  sang  readily 
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by  note.  She  might  be  pei^uaded,  etc.,  etc.  I  hurried  down  stairs, 
BJid  there,  in  an  old  square  pew,  for  the  first  time  beheld  Deborah  Dar- 
ling. How  Weill  I  remember  it  all  I  Her  fair  face  sufiiised  with 
blushes  at  the  thought  of  taking  so  pxominent  a  position,  her  gentle 
hesitation  and  timid  reluctance,  the  sweet  pitying  expression  that  stole 
over  her  countenance  as  I  told  my  perplexity,  and  her  faltering  acqui- 
escence at  last.  I  had  conquered  Deborah,  but  Deborah  had  conqumd 
me/ 

I  led  her  to  her  place  in  the  north  gallery,  the  base  were  ranged  in 
the  south,  and  between  them  I  took  my  stand,  with  the  counter  singeis 
in  a  line  before  me,  and,  with  a  majestic  flouiish  on  my  pitch-pipe,  ve 
burst  into  one -of  those  fine  old  anthems  which  now  lie  neglected  and 
forgotten.  Never  did  I  hear  such  music.  Others  may  talk  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Sontag,  but  never  again  will  my  ears  hear  such  strains  as 
gushed  from  the  lips  of  Deborah.  She  sang  with  her  whole  heart ;  tlie 
delicate  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  glistened,  and  hei  face 
grew  radiant  with  emotion.  I  sang  mechajiically.  My  thoughts,  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Deborah  ;  and  when  she  soared  away,  now  carolling 
like  a  bird,  and  now  gliding  over  the  most  difficult  passages  withomtan 
apparent  thought  of  any  thing  but  the  language  of  devotion  she  ms 
uttering,  I  felt  as  if  listening  to  the  songs  of  another  world. 

The  anthem  ceased,  but  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  minister  would  pray  about  Deborah,  that  he  would  preach 
about  her,  that  every  one  must  be  thinking  of  her  through  the  whole 
service.  That  was  an  unprofitable  Sabbath  to  me ;  yet  she,  sweet 
girl !  would  gladly  have  led  my  thoughts  toward  the  Heaven  whither 
her  own  were  ever  turning. 

That  Sabbath  passed  away ;  the  week  passed  away,  and  I  had  seen 
her,  known  her,  and  loved  her. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  shone 
on  this  fallen  earth,  that  I  drove  through  the  fragrant  pine  woods  of 

B .    The  air  was  delicious,  the  scenery  enchanting,  and  by  my 

side  sat  Deborah.  Every  item  of  her  appearance  comes  up  vividly  in 
my  recollection.  Her  dress  of  spotless  white,  beneath  which  peeped 
out  that  slender  little  foot ;  the*  shawl  of  a  color  so  delicate  and  sof^T 
(  I  know  not  its  name,)  and  the  deep  bonnet  from  whose  dark  shadow 
her  eyes  beamed  like  stars.  Never  since  have  I  seen  such  eyes  as  De- 
borah's, so  full  of  liquid  light,  the  soul  looking  out  of  their  clear  depths, 
as  if  no  thought  of  defilement  ^ad  ever  marred  its  purity,  and  the  lon^ 
lashes  falling  heavily  over  them,  as  though  to  veil  such  brightness  horn 
the  rude  gaze  of  mortals.  A  proud  and  happy  man  was  I  when,  as  I 
turned  toward  her,  (and  I  never  spoke  without  doing  it,)  she  would  look 
up  for  a  moment  with  such  a  soft  and  timid  glance,  and  then  drop  her 
eye-lids,  as  if  terrified  at  her  own  boldness.  The  gentle  murmur  of  her 
words  thrilled  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  heaven  to  clasp 
that  little  hand. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  silver  disk  of  the  moon  gleamed  in  the 
eastern  sky.  The  trees  began  to  darken  more  thickly  around  us.  I 
slackened  my  reins ;  my  horse  walked  gently  along,  and  no  sound  broke 
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the  Btiliness  save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  thiongh  the  pines  and  the  me- 
lancholy chirp  of  the  cricket.  I  looked  at  Dehorah,  and  my  tongue 
Ibimd  utterance.  I  told  her  how  dear  she  was  to  me,  how  long,  how 
ardently  I  had  loved  her ;  how  I  ne^er  had  loved,  never  could  love 
another  I 

I  paused  for  a  response.  She  tremhled.  The  transparent  muslin 
modestly  folded  ahoat  her  neck  heaved  convulsively.  A  faint  blush 
stole  over  her  sweet  face ;  her  lips  parted  and  closed  again ;  a  few 
bright  drops  trembled  on  their  long  lashes,  and  then  coursed  slowly 
down  her  cheeks,  as  if  loth  to  leave  so  fair  a  resting-place.  Then, 
with  a  smile  such  as  the  angels  wear,  she  looked  up  suddenly  in  my 
eyes,  and  said,  with  faltering  utterance  :  '  No,  Gregory,  it  must  not  be, 
it  cannot  be.     We  will  "befriends,  but  nothing  more.' 

*  Then  you  cannot  love  me  f '  said  I  hoarsely,  each  word  seeming  to 
choke  me  in  the  utterance. 

Deborah  turned  and  gave  one  glance  from  the  depths  of  her  speaking 
eyes.  I  needed  no  dearer  answer .  '  Yon  are  mine !  *  I  exclaimed 
with  rapture. 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  I  tore  a  bough  from  the  trees  we  were 
slowly  passing  and,  heedless  of  what  I  was  doing,  stripped  off  the  leaves 
and  flung  them  to  the  winds.  I  know  not  how  long  we  rode  in  silence. 
A  faint  sigh  roused  me  from  my  gloomy  reverie,  and  Deborah's  voice 
broke  the  stillness  : 

*  Do  not  think  me  unkind,  nor,'  her  voice  trembled,  *  unloving.  My 
heart  rebels  against  my  decision,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  guide,  and  I  may 
not  truBt  it.  My  life  is  consecrated  to  my  Master's  service,  and  thougli 
others  may  serve  Him  more  in  other  ways,  I  know  that  for  me  the  path 
of  usefulness  and  upward  progress  is  that  of  single  life.  Love  so  precious 
as  yours  would  bind  me  too  closely  to  the  earth,  and  I  should  forget  and 
wander  away  from  One  who  loves  me  far  more  than  you.  But,  Gre- 
gory,' she  laid  her  soft  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  *  you  will  be  ray  friend, 
my  chosen  *  —  she  hesitated  —  *  my  beloved  friend  ?  ' 

An  unaccountable  calmness  came  over  me.  I  took  the  little  hand  : 
'  Yes,  Deborah,*  I  exclaimed,  *  we  will  be  friends  for  ever  I  While  you 
walk  on  your  solitary  way  I  too  will  journey  on  alone.  I  ask  only  for 
a  kind  thought,  a  kind  look,  and  sometimes  a  kind  word  from  you,  and 
I  will  be  satisfied.  Your  Master  shall  be  mine.  Like  you  I  will  pass 
upward^  and  when  our  love  is  chastened,  and  purified  from  ever}' 
earthly  stain,  we  shall  meet  to  be  separated  no  more. 

As  1  spoke,  we  came  to  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road,  and  the  moon- 
light streamed  full  on  Deborah's  upturned  face,  which  shone  with 
seraphic  lustre,  as  if  already  gazing  on  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Our  eyes 
met,  her  hand  clasped  mine,  and  angels  registered  the  vows  which  our 
lips  could  not  utter. 

We  parted,  each  of  us  to  pursue  life's  wearjr  way  alone.  We  met 
seldom,  and  then  our  words  were  few.  Our  afiection  was  too  deep,  too 
pure  for  utterance.  Through  others  I  heard  often  of  Deborah  ;  of  her 
patient,  untiring,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  comfort  of  others ;  of  her 
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unwavering  equanimity  under  every  trial ;  of  her  meek  humility  and 
unshrinking  fortitude.  Sometimes  I  received  a  few  words  of  cheering 
encouragement  in  her  delicate  chirography  ;  sometimes  a  kind  message, 
which  bore  to  me  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  simple  language  con- 
veyed. 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  saw  her  last.  Time  had  woven  many  a  silver 
thread  amid  her  dark  locks.  He  had  stolen  her  bloom,  and  wasted  her 
form ;  but  a  tender  light  still  beamed  from  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
seemed  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  world  she  was  appi^oaching.  De- 
borah was  very  dear  to  me  in  her  youth.  In  her  old  age  she  was  uvr 
speakably  precious. 

Deborah  is  gone.  I  have  just  knelt  by  the  fiesh  green  turf  beneath 
which  she  is  sleeping.  I  love  to  linger  there  ;  to  remember  her  sweet 
patience  and  child- like  faith ;  to  recall  the  many  blissful  hours  she  has 
already  given  me,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  many,  many  more  which 
are  before  mo.  I  think  of  her  as  she  walks  the  streets  of  the  celestial 
city,  as  she  mingles  in  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  and  I  move  on  with 
a  firmer  step  and  a  lighter  heart,  seeking  to  work  more  faithfully  for 
my  Lord,  till  He  shall  call  me  home. 

Master  !  it  has  been  a  struggle  of  many  years,  but  through  Thee  I 
have  triumphed  I  I  love  my  angel  now,  because  she  reflects  Thine 
image.    X  ask  no  other  heaven  than  the  enjoyment  of  Thyself. 


IMPERIAL  ECHOES 


^NiLfcceritesto. 
Hoc  volo,  sic  jubco,  Bit  pro  ratlone  volantaas  1 '  —  Jutbnal. 


'  Well,  bo  it  war,  then,  for  ten  years  at  least! ' 
Just  60,  stern  Czar,  perhaps  for  tlirice  the  term, 
And  every  moment  told  with  gouts  of  blood, 
And  dying  groans,  and  yells  of  savage  joy : 
But  why  not  use  the  frankness  that  beseems 
Imperial  pride,  and  boldly  say, '  Mt  war  7 ' 
For  yours  the  monster  is,  and  you  alone 
Must  bear  the  sin  and  stigma  of  its  birth. 
And  who  are  you  that  tlius,  in  sport  or  spleen. 
Dare  bring  exasperate  nations  face  to  face, 
Witli  fire  and  sword,  insatiate  of  revenge, 
To  wreak  perdition,  merciless  as  hell's  ? 
What  are  you,  prithee,  but  a  worm  at  best  — 
A  royal  reptile  of  a  grander  coil, 
And  fang  of  deadlier  venom,  than  the  mass 
Of  earth's  plebeian  crawlers,  yet  witli  them 
Co -doomed  to  grovel,  and  with  them  at  last 
Be  trampled  back  mto  the  common  day? 
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•  I  *11  not  have  peace,  till  my  last  soldier  falls  I ' 
Plain  language,  Czar,  and  simple  as  a  child's ; 
Yet  aught  more  awful  than  its  ruthless  eense. 
Ne'er  taxed  the  fierce  vernacular  of  fiends; 
For  lo  1  the  mighty  myriads  levied  forth 
From  every  hamlet  of  your  world-wide  realm, 
And  forced  to  sunder  all  the  chords  that  bind 
The  heart  to  home  and  kindred,  evermore 

To  waft  your  ruffian  eagles  to  their  prey; 

Yet  these,  all  these  must  perish  to  a  man, 

Ere  your  imperial  wrath  will  suffer  Peace, 

God's  loveliest  augel,  to  revisit  earth  I 

Then  add  the  crowning  woe,  that  not  a  soul 

Of  all  the  hosts  your  iron  will  thus  dooms 

To  war's  red  Moloch,  can  its  fate  f^ilfil ; 

But  far  away  in  some  lone  hut,  beside 

The  frozen  Lena,  or  in  shaggy  tent, 

By  Don's  dark  stream,  or  in  the  wattled  lodge, 

Slow  wheeling  o'er  the  Ukraine's  boundless  steppes, 

There  shall  be  bitter  tears  and  life-long  wail 

For  loved  ones,  never  to  be  welcomed  more  I 

And,  Czar,  since  commerce,  in  these  gentler  years, 

Has  bound  remotest  nations  in  the  bonds 

Of  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  fate^ 

"Where  dwells  there  one,  of  all  the  tribes  of  men, 

But  feels  the  blow  you've  struck  the  common  weal  ? 

Kven  here  the  humblest  drudge  of  glebo  or  mart, 

A  thousand  leagues  beyond  your  knout's  fell  sweep. 

Must  earlier,  later  toil  for  daily  bread 

To  feed  his  babes  withal,  that  you,  forsooth, 

May  glut  your  greed  upon  friendless  foe  I 

•  The  man  is  very  sick  I  *  and  so  was  ho 

By  whom  the  Levito  passed  with  dainty  step 
Upon  the  other  side ;  but  you  improve 
The  coy  example  of  your  fellow-priest 
By  falling  on  the  fallen,  might  and  main ; 
Nay,  with  your  bloody  crozier  beating  back 
The  hand  out-stretched  to  pour  the  oil  and  wine  t 

Ah  I  ROMAKOFF,  albeit  yonder  Heaven 

Seem  &r  enough  from  this  forsaken  world, 

Yet  bo  assured  that  drop  of  guiltless  blood 

Ne'er  stained  its  flowers,  nor  wail  for  wanton  ^^Tong 

Its  echoes  thrilled,  since  the  first  shepherd's  dirge^ 

Unseen,  unheard,  or  unremcmbered  there  1 

•  If  heathen  Felix,  passing  m  review 
The  petty  acts  of  his  provmcial  sway, 
Trembled  to  learn  of  judgment  from  the  lips 
Of  Paul,  the  outcast,  warning  in  Ms  bonds. 
How  should  your  Cliristian  soul,  in  all  its  pomp 
And  pride  of  boundless  sovereignty,  bo  moved, 
To  hear  the  voice  of  Conscience  drown  the  din 
Of  clashing  legions,  by  your  madness  roused 
To  battle's  crimson  orgies,  and  recall 

HiB  words,  who  spake  as  mortal  never  spake : 
*  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  I ' 
iMr-  York,  Sept,  1864.  ▼•  P-  '- . 
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HAVANA        SEGAR.    SMOKE 


THE      HARBOR. 


*  yo  $abe  vm.  que  hora  «f  f    Do  n^  yon  know  what  oWoA  It  la  f  * 

Joau'8  Bpav.  GmAXXAB,  pi  SSI 

*  Come  up  on  deck,  come  up  ;  Cuba 's  in  sight ! '  ghouted  Pote,  in  a 
highly  tremulous  voice,  to  his  friend  Brick,  who,  still  seated  at  the  din- 
ner-table, was  dallying  with  a  coy  kernel  of  a  hickory-nut -that  refused 
to  come  out,  pick  he  never  so  wisely. 

*  Good  I  very  good !  —  now  Pote,  sit  down  calmly  and  help  me 
finish  this  bottle  of  sherry.  I  Sre  a  presentiment  that  we  're  all  goiiig 
to  live  long  enough  to  finish  it,  smoke  a  segar,  and  go  up  —  if  go  up 
we  must — see  Cuba,  and  then  die.' 

*  B-but  Cuba 's  in  sight  I '  added  Pote. 

'  Good  again !    Very  glad  to  hear  it ;  hope  it  11  stay  so ;  at  down !  * 
In  about  half-an-hour,  Brick  and  Pote  were  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  '  Crescent  City.*     *  See  I  see  !  *  spoke  Pote,  *  over  there  on  the 
weather-quarter,  that  light-blue  cloud,  as  it  were,  that 's  Cuba ! ' 

*  Smoke !  You  can 't  fool  me,'  remarked  Brick,  sententionsly ; 
'  d^  yc  see  that  steerage-passenger  there  with  a  short  six  in  his  mouth  \ 
Well,  he  *s  making  Cuba  1 ' 

'  N-no  he  aint !    Captain  M'C just  said  it  was  Cuba,  and  it 

seems  to  me.  Yes  ! '  and  here  Pote  stopped  and  snufied  up  the  air, '  it 
seems  to  me  I  can  catch  a  smell  of  spicy  air,  a  perfumed  zephyr  from 
beautiful  Cuba  I ' 

*  Hold  on,  Pote  I  Do  n*t  exhaust  yourself ;  it  *s  only  an  exhalation 
of  hedyosmia  from  Miss  Johnson's  handkerchief.  Do  n't  you  see  her 
coming  up  from  the  cabin  ? ' 

A  great  deal  of  conversation,  ditto  liquor  was  disposed  of  by  the  pas- 
sengers during  the  aflemoon.  The  subject  of  their  discourse  was, 
whether  they  could  reach  the  Moro  Castle  before  sun-set,  and  thus  be 
able  to  run  up  the  harbor  to  an  anchorage,  and  go  ashore  ^at  night. 
Practical  Brick  and  poetical  Pote  —  the  former  smoking  like  a  house  on 
fire  —  as  the  sun  went  down,  walked  forward,  and  over  ttie  steamer's 
bow  gazed  into  the  dark  water  of  the  gulf — the  one  in  mild-eyed 
wonder  gazing  at  while  querying  '  whence  came  the  fragiTe  shells  that. 
Nautilus-like,  floated  over  the  sad  waves,  and  where  went  the  swifl- 
winged  flying-fish  that  shot  from  wave  to  wave  ? '  while  the  other 
revolved  over  '  how  those  cussed  little  Portuguese  men-of-war  must  be 
mashed  up  afbr  the  steamer  had  ran  'em  down,  and  whether  fried 
flying-fish  would  n't  go  well  ?  ' 

As  it  grow  darker,  the  Moro  light  shone  out,  then  another  and  another. 
till  gas-lighted  Havana  was  before  them.  The  pilot  came  on  board  ; 
and  New- York,  Jr.,  having  discovered  during  the  voyage  two  hand- 
organs  with  grinder-attachments,  to  Brick's  great  joy  sacceeded  in  get- 
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ting  them  aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  steamer  run  under  the  walls 
of  the  Moro  to  the  tune  of  '  Casta  Diva,'  *  while  she  sat  in  The  Law- 
Backed  Car  *  promiscuously,  and  came  to  anchor  by  the  guard-ship, 
under  the  walls  of  the  Cabanas,  Soon  through  the  dark  waters  flashed 
in  phosphorescent  light  the  oars  of  a  custom-house  boat,  which  rowed 
all  night  round  the  steamer.  Every  oars-man  had  a  lighted  segar  in 
his  mouth,  and  the  man  at  the  stem  seemed  to  have  two.  Beautiful 
Cuba! 

A  flash  of  light  and  the  report  of  a  gun  came  booming  over  the 
water  ;  then  from  out  the  guard-house  in  the  Cabanas  fort,  high  over 
the  heads  of  Brick  and  Pote,  came  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sentinels, 
'  Alerta  ! '  and  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  blast  of  bugles  rang  out  as 
the  guard  made  the  rounds.  The  sound  of  music  came  faintly  over  the 
waters  of  the  harbor :  it  was  the  military  band  performing  on  the 
Plaza.  Pote  strained  his  eyes  to  make  out  form  or  shape  to  the  city, 
then  up  to  the  fort,  then  at  the  custom-house  boat,  but  darkness  was 
over  ail ;  then  up  at  the  sky.  *  0  Brick !  this  is  very  lovely ;  how 
brilliantly  the  stars  shine  !  Heaven  seems  nearer  to  the  dwellers  in 
this  fair  land,  than  to  us  of  the  cold  and  dismal  lYorth.'  But  Brick 
heard  not ;  he  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  steamer,  listening  to 
the  roll-call  of  Spanish  oaths  coming  out  of  the  custom-house  boat.' 
Some  one,  regardless  of  the  old  saw, '  Coals  to  Newcastle,' had  c^t^cA^e^ 
a  lighted  segar  into  this  nest  of  hornets,  and  they  were  singing.  Beside 
giving  one  ear  to  this,  he  had  a  mental  eye  fixed  on  the  dark-eyed 
senoras,  and  the  dark-brown  segars,  aad  the  opera,  and  cock-fights,  and 
a  bull-fight,  and  all  those  other  little  arrangements  he  proposed  putting 
into  the  next  day,  and  so  on.  '  Grood-night,  Pote !  I  'm  going  to  turn 
in ;  it 's  too  damp  on  deck.  V 11  see  you  to-morrow  morning  early.* 
Brick  hereupon  dove  down  into  the  cabin,  where  a  select  little  party 
were  drinking  rum  and  porter. 

He  had  an  indistinct  recollection,  on  waking  up,  of  being  in  some 
strange  place,  and  jumping  out  of  the  berth,  looked  through  the  dead- 
light of  his  state-room,  and  found  the  moon  shining  brightly  on  the 
walls  of  the  Cabanas.  Looking  at  his  watch,  and  finding  it  about  five 
o'clock,  he  dressed  and  went  up  on  deck.  Now  for  the  £^  time  in  his 
life,  as  he  gazed  on  the  strange  scene  around  him,  made  misty  in  the 
moon-light,  cfid  he  feel  at  heart  a  faint  symptom  of  a  new-bom  sensa- 
tion —  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  but  he  choked  it  with  a  cup  of  coflee 
and  a  segar.  As  morning  dawned,  the  vessels  of  every  nation  in  the 
distance  at  anchor,  the  fort  on  the  Punta,  the  hospital,  prison,  barracks, 
the  Moro  Castle,  with  its  light-house,  and  the  Cabanas  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  strong  light ;  and  at  sun-rise,  as  the  steamer  started 
for  her  wharf,  they  passed  the  Havana,  bathed  in  rosy  light,  rising  firom 
the  water  like  an  exhalation  of  the  morning. 

By  the  time  the  steamer  had  reached  her  wharf,  boats  of  all  kinds 
and  shapes,  firom  the  man-of-war^s  cutter  down  to  the  waterman's  two- 
oared  boat — a  cross  between  a  canvas-covered  Jersey  wagon  and  an 
Italian  gondola — had  been  or  were  along-side. 

P(fte,  about  seven  o'clock,  came  on  deck,  and  Brick  at  once  saluted 
him  :  *  Good  morning !  —  have  n't  we  got  the  tods  here  for  a  romance, 
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hey  ?  But  what  hotel  are  you  going  to  ? '  Brick  xmght  as  well  have 
left  this  question  unasked.  Pete  was  all  eyes.  He  hadn't  an  ear  just 
then  for  a  syren,  let  alone  Brick.  Ten  minutes  toned  him  down  though 
to  the  realities  of  life  ;  and  in  answer  to  Brick's  repeated  hotel  ques- 
tion, he  answered : 

*  The  Colon,  of  oourse,  if  we  can  get  in  there.  The  major-domo  of 
the  hotel  will  he  here  hefore  long  wiUi  a  hoat,  and  then  we  can  go  o?er 
to  the  Havana  with  him.' 

Brick's  mind  at  rest,  he  opened  an  Fote.  *  Isn't  this  the  place  to 
live  and  die  in,  'specially  ahout  August  ?  Look  at  that  boat-load  of 
oranges,  piled  in  like  coals  in  a  collier.  See  those  palms  over  there  at 
Casa  Blanca,  and  over  there  at  Regla.  Admire  the  soil  green  of  thoee 
hills.  Twig  the  moustache  of  that  old  cock  in  the  custom-hooae  hoat 
Look  at  those  '  coolies '  rowing  that  hoat ;  they  're  a  fresh  importatioa 
from  the  East-Indies,  brought  here  to  do  away  with  alavery;  'twont 
work  though.  Hallo  1  there 's  two  English  men-of-war,  and  a  biig 
ditto.  What  are  they  doing  here  ?  And  there 's  a  Spanish  man-of-war 
steamer.  Neyer  a  bit  of  striped  bunting  in  the  harbor.  But  here's 
our  boat.    Where 's  your  baggage  1 ' 

In  a  few  minutes,  Brick  and  Pote  were  seated  under  the  awning  of 
the  boat,  with  their  luggage,  spinning  over  the  flashing  waters  of  the 
harbor,  tow|ird  the  custom-house  wharf.  One  of  the  oars-men,  a  negro 
of  '  tremendous  build,'  had  a  breadth  of  chest  and  a  mass  of  muscle 
large  enough  to  establish  a  Farnese  Hercules  in  business.  The  other 
oars-man,  a  Spaniard,  pulled  the  bow-oar  in  fine  style.  Together  they 
made  La  Gertrudis  run  the  water  like  a  lively  thing.  While  Fote 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  drink  in  with  his  eyes  tiie  *■  things  of  beauty ' 
all  round  him,  that  he  might  lay  in  a  stock  of  *  joy  for  ever,'  the  major- 
domo  ordered  the  small  sail  spread,  and  on  they  flew.  Bathaik!— 
what  shout  is  that  ?  Not  ten  feet  astern  of  them  a  rival  boat,  H 
Poder  de  Dios,  is  cracking  on  all  sail  and  oars.  New- York,  Jr.,  stand- 
ing up  in  her,  is  shouting  for  delight  at  the  prospect  of  going  in  ahead; 
but  the  oars-men  in  Brick's  boat  lie  down  to  it;  they  strain  eTery 
nerve;  the  water  runs  by  them  like  a  mill-race.  'Push on!  Cara! 
oh !  go  ahead ! '  shouted  the  major-domo  in  Spanish,  and  by  miraculous 
exertions,  La  Grertrudis  shot  ahead  like  an  arrow,  and  the  last  heaid 
from  New- York,  Jr.,  was,  *  Oh  I  get  away  with  your  d  —  d  old  •  Xfl  Gfr- 
beer-tub .' " 

Arrived  at  the  wharf,  they  clambered  up,  had  their  luggage  brought 
after  them,  and  stood  under  the  shed,  waiting  till  the  '  most  &ithful'  of 
her  Catholic  Majesty's  aduaneros  would  give  them  a  landing-peraiit 
and  examine  their  baggage.  The  steamer '  Isabel '  had  that  morning 
arrived  from  Charleston,  and  her  passengers,  added  to  those  of  the 

*  Crescent  City,'  gave  the  officials  plenty  of  business,  and  necessanly 
delayed  los  Americanos  in  their  hot  haste  to  see  the  Havana  New- 
York,  Jr.,  boiled  over  with  wrath  at  the  detention.  *  Only  just  wait  till 
we  get  hold  of  things  here  !  Won't  we  change  all  this  ?  Isn't  there 
any  way  of  swimming  round  the  Custom-house,  instead  of  going  through 
it  ? '  said  he,  as  he  examined  the  depth  of  water  round  the  ^tan- 

*  Look  there  1 '  he  continued,  *  aint  we  in  an  outside  country  f    There  s 
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the  captain  of  a  bark  giving  oiden  on  horseback  !  Do  n't  he  look  jolly, 
tearing  round  decks  there  ?  '  Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  Brick 
saw  sure  enough,  on  the  forward  deck  of  a  vessel  just  coming  to  anchor 
near  the  wharf,  a  man  on  horse-back.  Whether  he  was  captain  or  not, 
New-York,  Jr.,  only  knew,  and  he  had  spoken.  Half-a-dozen  sailor-rig- 
ged functionaries,  with  Capitati-Creneral  painted  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
black  ribbons  round  their  straw-hats,  with  each  a  segar  in  his  mouth, 
assisted  by  looking  on  at  the  opening  and  examination  of  trunks,  band- 
boxes, valises,  chests,  etc.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  soon  felt.  One 
gentleman,  an  invalid,  fainted,  but  he  was  not  uncared  fi>r  ;  almost  in 
an  instant  assistance  was  rendered  him,  fi>r  were  there  not  Americans 
there  ?  One  lady  fanned  his  pale  face  ;  another  applied  a  vinaigrette  ; 
a  glass  of  ice-water  was  brought;  and  while  the  invalid  slowly 
revived — the  excitement  at  its  height — the  door  of  the  office  was 
thrown  open,  the  landing-permits  given.  The  major-domo  of  the  hotel 
asked  Brick  and  Pote  to  open  their  trunks.  The  Custom-house  officer 
lifted  up  the  lids  through  ceremony—  your  real  Spaniard  is  so  courte- 
ous—  and  the  next  instant  Brick  saw  his  trunk — a  trunk  heavy 
enough  in  the  States  to  have  occupied  the  united  groans  of  two  Irish- 
men — "  lifted  like  a  cork  by  a  stalwart  nigger  to  the  top  of  his  head. 
Pote's  baggage  was  handled  in  like  manner  by  a  couple  more,  and  pass- 
ing the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  they  ibimd  themselves,  after  a  minute's 
walk,  in  the  comfortable  Hotd  de  Colon.  e.  f.  l. 
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Like  a  pale  ghost  in  sheeted  white, 
On  its  lone  isle  the  light-honse  stands : 
The  noon-day  glitters  hot  and  bright 
Athwart  its  tali  sepulchral  height, 

And  on  its  girdling  sands. 
No  red  flowers  nod  their  painted  bells 
To  lure  the  bee  in  honeyed  cells, 
Or  spice  the  air  with  luscioT2S  smells 

Around  its  desert  base: 
But  only  the  dry-bladed  grass, 
Or  the  salt-sedge,  a  tangled  masf^ 

Spring  o'er  the  barren  place. 

Ne'er  poureth  there  the  liquid  note 
Of  song-bird,  from  melodious  throaty 

At  dawn  or  close  of  day ; 
But  only  the  wild  sea-bird's  shriek, 
The  plover's  whistle,  or  the  bleak, 
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Shrill  pibroch  of  the  curlew,  sound 
The  melancholy  shores  aronndf 
Or  piping  of  tlie  beach-bird^s  flock, 
O'er  shelly  cove  or  weedy  rock. 

Yet,  in  the  sultry  sumraer*8  prime, 
It  is  a  soothing  haunt,  I  ween  ; 
When  Ocean  beats  bis  hollow  chime, 
Sweet«ounding,  mellow  and  serene ; 
When  winds  are  soft  and  seas  are  bright^ 
And  the  sands  sparkle  in  the  light, 
And  the  smooth-rounded  billowy  waves 
Roll  in  like  turfy  rural  graves^ 
And  the  white  sea-mews  skim  the  deep, 
Or  high  in  aiiy  circles  sweep. 

And  ever  't  is  a  blessed  spot 

To  the  poor  sea-boy,  whose  hard  lot 

Dooms  him  to  strive  with  blast  and  breeze^ 

And  roam  the  melancholy  seaa. 

When  sailing  from  his  native  land. 

High  perched  upon  the  giddy  mast, 

He  wipes  his  tear  with  nigged  hand ; 

And  through  the  falling  night  is  cast 

His  last  fond  glances,  to  discern 

His  home,  where  thy  pale  lanterns  bum ; 

Then,  clinging  to  the  slippery  spar, 

Upon  thy  steady-beaming  star 

He  gazes,  till  the  gloom  of  night 

And  the  salt  spray  hide  thee  from  aght. 

And  ever,  as  he  wandereth  wide 

O'er  unknown  sea  and  foreign  tide^ 

Where  Indian  typhoons  lash  the  surge 

Far  o'er  the  globe's  remotest  verge, 

Or  where  the  fh>zen  pole  doth  pour 

Its  ice-bergs  on  the  frozen  shore ; 

Or  in  the  tropic  island-bays. 

Where  golden  fruits  each  grove  displays, 

His  eyes,  in  fancy,  fondly  strain 

To  catch  thy  watch-fires  o'er  the  main. 

When  voyaging  to  dear  native  land, 
For  years  an  exile  from  her  strand. 
With  throbbing  heart  ho  climbs  the  mast 
At  night,  to  sweep  the  watery  waste ; 
The  seas  run  higl^  the  breakers  roar. 
They  thunder  all  along  the  shore. 
The  gale  blows  hoarsely  o'er  the  mam, 
The  reefed  sails  all  are  torn  in  twain, 
The  bulk-heads  creak,  the  timbers  groan, 
No  moon  illumes  the  path  unknown. 

Oh  I  frantic  then,  his  glances  turn 
To  where  ttkj  lurid  lamps  should  bum; 
But  blinding  spray,  and  solemn  night, 
And  se^fogs  long  hide  thee  from  sight 
At  length  flames  out  thy  beacon-light. 
At  length  resounds  the  joyous  cry 
That  *  Old  Fire-Island  Light  is  nigh  1 ' 
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HOHE-SICKNESS. 

The  sun  to-night  in  leaTing  his  domain. 

Who  now  at  this  past-midnight  hour  doth  stand, 

Waving  his  mantle  o^er  m j  native  land. 
Drew  np  to  sky  upon  the  slanting  plane 
His  golden  rajs  had  made,  bright  sheaves  of  rain, 

A  parting  gift  for  those  he  left  behind; 

And,  calUng  to  a  fawning  slave,  the  wind, 
He  bade  him  roll  away  the  cloudy  wain : 

While  now  the  airs  of  night,  a  misty  band, 
Out-pour  the  freighted  moisture,  as  a  potion 

To  earth,  wherein  a  kindly  blessing  lies : 

T  is  thus  my  heart  waves  up  with  luring  wand 
Some  gift  of  thought,  while  fljong  o'er  the  ocean, 

And  vapory  dreams  bear  back  to  me  the  prize.       S6hwa&«stbiv. 


THE       MAN       IN       ARMOR. 


▲    SKKTCH    or    trUT-XllDULX    LIR. 

Few  sights  aie  so  beautiful  to  a  Northern  eye  as  night  in  the  tropics. 
The  suddenness  of  night-fall;  the  instantaneous  Naming  forth  of 
those  wondrous  stars,  so  apparently  near ;  the  feeling  that  earth,  and 
moon,  and  stars  are  floating  together  in  a  lambent  ether,  all  is  new, 
wonderful,  and  beautiful. 

Such  were  my  deliqious  emotions  as  I  arriyed,  after  a  wearisome  sea- 
voyage,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West-Indies.  As  we 
approached  the  town,  the  gun  fired  from  the  fort  at  the  hour  of  sun-set, 
and  evening  descended  instantaneously.  Venus,  the  star  of  the  night, 
beamed  forth ;  not  the  cold  beauty  of  our  Northern  sky,  but  the  sweet, 
btmung  queen  of  the  South.  Every  planet  seemed  a  neighbor ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  move  my  eyes  &om  the  heavens,  and 
gaze  upon  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  earth. 

The  town,  with  its  many  lights — always  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
traveller ;  the  hill-top,  crowned  with  the  Buccaneer's  Tower  ;  the 
light,  graceful  boats  of  the  negroes  crowding  round  the  ship ;  their 
:?ongs  in  the  melancholy  minor  key ;  the  warm  and  tranquD.  atmo- 
sphere, altogether  carried  me  away  into  the  land  of  reverie  and  dreams, 
xind  a  pleasant  languor  and  indistinctness  took  possession  of  me. 

'  An  enchanting  picture,'  said  a  voice  behind  me.  It  was  my  friend, 
the  silent  Englislunan,  as  we  called  him  on  board. 

<  It  is,  indeed,'  was  all  I  felt  inclined  to  say. 

'  The  town,  rising  like  the  goddess  from  the  waves ;  the  palms,  toss- 
ing their  branches  in  the  air ;  above,  this  transcendent  sky ;  at  our 
feet»  ocean,  blue  and  beautiful ! ' 
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I  was  astonished  to  hear  my  sileiit  firiend  talk  on  at  this  rate,  and 
turned  to  look  at  him.  He  was  a  pale,  sorrowful  man  ;  and  I  judged 
him  to  he  one  of  those  invalids  who  tiy  to  piece  out  a  hroken  life  by 
retreat  to  these  islands. 

'  You  are  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  world  f '  I  suggested. 

'  Yes  ;  these  are  romantic  places.  I  have  an  estate  on  one  of  them. 
I  come  down  to  see  to  it  now  and  then.  They  give  the  estates  veiy 
queer  names.  '  Diamond  and  Ruby '  is  one  of  them ;  '  Prosperity/ 
*  Mary's  Hope/  etc.,  etc.    Mine  is  called  the  '  Man  in  Annor.' ' 

'  Ah  I  then  yours  has  the  queerest  name  yet.' 

'  Yes,  and  the  queerest  story ;  a  story  of  crime,  of  misfortune,  of 
retribution ;  a  melo-dramatio  story,  for  West-Indian  life  is  all  melo- 
drama. Crime  grows  here  like  the  plants  idiich  grow  in  the  jungles, 
as  wild  and  distorted  as  they.' 

In  the  bustle  of  landing,  I  lost  my  friend,  and  foigot  him,  his  estate, 
and  his  story,  until  the  next  evening,  I  met  him  pacing  the  piazra  of 
the  hotel,  and  smoking  his  segar.  We  joined  company,  and  smoked 
together,  lazily  watchmg  the  negresscs  poising  their  burdens  on  the 
head,  and  walking  under  them  with  the  majesty  of  dark  Cleopatras, 
chanting,  as  they  walked,  their  wild,  melancholy  songs. 

'  By  tiie  way,'  I  remarked,  '  you  spoke  of  your  estate  last  night,  and 
its  history,  as  if  it  were  no  secret.  Might  a  stranger  ask  to  hear  it,  or  is 
it  of  a  private  nature  f ' 

'  Oh !  by  all  means.  Every  body  knows  it.  On  its  own  island,  it  is 
the  favorite  after-dinner  topic  ;  and  if  you  will  take  passage  with  mc 
on  the  little  schooner,  which  to-morrow  night  will  take  me  over  to  the 
neighboring  island,  I  will  tell  it  to  you  by  the  witching  light  of  these 
stars.' 

I  accepted  with  alacrity.  The  next  night,  (for  they  do  every  thing 
in  the  night  in  the  West-Indies,)  we  embarked  on  a  very  crazy  little 
schooner ;  and  I  ahnost  repented,  when  I  saw  our  crew,  that  a  foolish 
desire  to  hear  a  story  had  caused  me  to  intrust  my  precious  self  to  a 
captain  who  whistled  for  the  wind,  and  who  seemed  descended  from 
some  African  Hecuba,  and  whose  assistants  were  as  black  and  wierd  as 
himself.    However,  my  friend  seemed  satisfied,  and  I  tried  to  be. 

'  You  know,'  my  friend  began,  '  that  these  planters  generally  send 
their  sons  to  England  or  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  and  you  have 
probably  some  West-Indian  boy  in  your  memory  who  was  the  brigand, 
the  desperado  of  your  class  at  school.  Two  boys,  of  the  true  type  o^ 
ungovemed  tropicals,  left  this  island  we  are  now  approaching  many 
years  ago  for  England.  They  were  placed  at  school,  and  were  endured 
for  the  sake  of  their  money,  which  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Philip,  the  eldest,  was  somewhat  amenable  to  law  and  order,  after  a 
time  ;  but  William,  the  younger,  put  all  authority  at  defiance,  and  at 
length,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  stabbed  one  of  the  boys. 

'  Before  the  young  murderer  could  be  caught,  he  and  his  brother  had 
efiectually  escaped,  and  the  only  trace  of  them  was  to  a  neighboiing 
sea-port,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  embarked  for  home. 

*  Meanwhile  the  father,  whom  I  shall  call  Vickars,  received  from 
England  intelligence  of  this  transaction,  but  no  news  of  his  boys.     His 
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distress  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  His  wife,  a  Spanish 
woman,  died  under  the  agony  and  suspense.  AU  that  was  lefl  to  him 
was  one  daughter,  Annunciata,  a  child  of  twelve  years.  He  sent  east 
and  west  for  his  lost  children,  but  no  tidings  came  of  them. 

'  One  other  friend  he  had,  who  shared  his  watchings  and  his  sorrows. 
This  was  the  good  Father  Pedro,  the  Catholic  priest,  who  spent  his  life 
in  the  humble  but  unwearying  care  of  his  church  and  his  people,  and 
who  dearly  loved  the  wife  of  Yickars,  one  of  his  most  devout  children. 
He  was  one  day  sitting  at  a  window  which  cconmanded  the  sea,  talk- 
ing to  the  afflicted  father,  and  ofiering  to  go  himself  in  search  of  the 
lost  boys,  when  in  the  extreme  distance  he  descried  a  sail.  *  A  ship ! ' 
*  a  ship ! '  How  anxiously  was  she  watched  !  —  how  intently  they  had 
scanned  every  sail  for  months !  —  how  they  Bat  with  suspended  breath 
till  she  came  nearer ! 

'  At  length,  afler  many  weary  hours,  the  ship  reached  the  dock.  On 
her  deck  stood  <Hie  boy ;  only  one ;  yes,  it  was  he :  it  was  William  ! 

'  Even  in  this  hour  of  inexpressible  emotion  arose  the  cry,  '  Where  is 
thy  brother  ? ' 

*  William  told,  with  many  tears  and  sighs,  a  story  of  great  length 
and  great  interest.  They  had  escaped  to  Madeira  ;  thence  had  started 
for  home.  Had  been  taken  against  their  will  to  Lisbon.  Had  been 
inhospitably  put  ashore,  as  their  money  was  gone.  Had  retreated  into 
the  interior  ;  joined  a  party  of  robbers,  or  been  taken  up  by  them  ;  and 
Philip,  having  ofiended  the  chief,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  was 
dragged  insensible  from  his  brother's  sight;  and  William,  tied  and 
wounded,  was  carried  in  another  direction  by  the  robber-troop. 

'  Escaping  at  last,  he  reached  the  sea ;  found  a  ship  bound  for  the 
West-Iadies.  The  captain,  more  hospitable  than  the  last,  took  him  on 
board,  and  restored  him  to  his  father. 

'  Old  Father  Pedro  was  .an  attentive  listener  to  this  story.  He  had 
never  liked  William  ;  and  he  thought  there  were  some  discrepancies  in 
this  story. 

' '  You  say,  my  son,  that  the  robbers  took  you  past  the  convent  of 
Santa  Maria,  about  three  leagues  from  Lisbon  ? '  said  Father  Pedro. 

'  William  turned  very  pale,  but  that  might  be  caused  by  painful 
recollections. 

' '  Yes,  good  father,'  said  he. 

' '  I  know  that  country  well,  and  was  bom  not  far  from  that  convent,' 
said  the  old  man,  musingly. 

'  The  events  in  the  history  of  this  family  had  been  so  shocking,  that 
Yickars  sank  into  a  state  of  incapacity.  Although  a  man  in  the  vigor 
of  life  two  yeaiB  before,  he  was  now  sunken  and  apparently  aged.  He 
seemed  to  see  his  lost  son  ;  he  forgot  the  name  of  the  one  who  lived  ; 
and  only  now  and  then  roused  himself  to  reason  and  memory. 

•  His  estate,  which  was  large,  came  very  much  into  the  hands  of 
William,  who,  though  young,  proved  himiself  an  excellent  man  of 
business.  His  slaves  worked  more  hours  than  any  gang  on  the  island, 
and  his  sugar  and  cofiee  brought  high  prices.  He  led  a  life  of  unparal- 
leled license  and  dissipation,  and  seemed  to  fear  neither  God  nor  man. 
Yes,  there  was  one  man  who  made  him  tremble,  and  that  was  Father 
Pedro. 
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'  At  length  it  occurred  that  this  check  should  be  lemoved.  Father 
Pedro  had  long  since  determined  to  go  to  Spain,  and  to  make  search  fiir 
the  unfortunate  Philip,  but  many  things  detained  him.  The  Catholic 
priests  are,  as  elsewhere,  yery  dominant  men  on  these  islands,  and  Teiy 
important,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  Islands,  to  the  goyemment ;  co 
he  must  wait  until  some  successor  aniyed  to  take  his  place.  At  length, 
all  difficulties  being  smoothed  away.  Father  Pedro  departed  silently, 
not  communicating  the  purpose  of  this  journey  to  any  saye  one,  and 
this  one  was  old- LantUy  an  African  slaye. 

'An  African  slave  means  one  brought  firom  Africa  immediately, 
haying  still  the  original  brand  on  the  forehead  giyen  by  the  slayer. 
Of  these  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  are  full,  and  a  wild,  fierce 
race  they  are.  The  gyyes  haye  not  yet  entered  their  souls,  and  they 
seem  to  haye  a  supernatural  power  about  them,  burning  eyer  in  their 
untamed  eyes. 

*  Old  Lanta  was  the  commanding  spirit  of  the  plantation.  She  had 
been  yery  insubordinate  at  first,  and  Father  Pedro  had  interfered  to 
saye  her  many  a  cruel  punishment.  She  was  now  old,  subdued,  and 
attached  to  the  family,  and  especially  to  Father  Pedro. 

'  The  family  estates  were  three  in  number.  One  lying  on  the  sea- 
coast  was  called  '  The  Bay.'  Another,  more  to  the  inland,  was  called 
'  The  Sapphire,'  from  its  commanding  a  yiew  of  the  blue  ocean.  The 
third,  and  by  far  the  finest,  was  called  the  *  Man  in  Armor,'  from  a 
fanciful  decoration  to  the  facade  of  the  house  —  an  effigy  of  a  man  in 
full  armor  lying  beneath  each  window  —  the  proprietor  haying  paid 
this  tribute  to  lus  loye  of  '  merrie  England '  in  her  feudal  days. 

'  Yickars  grew  nigh  to  death,  and  prepared  to  resign  all  these  po»^- 
sions.  As  tilie  body  gaye  way,  the  mind  came  back,  and  eummoning 
his  lawyer,  he  dictated  as  follows  : 

'  *  I  haye  three  estates,  and  I  pray  to  God^that  I  may  still  haye  three 
children.  My  fine  estate,  called  the  '  Man  in  Armor,'  I  giye  to  my  e<sl 
Philip,  if  he  be  liying ;  and  I  give  it  in  trust  to  my  son  William,  to 
keep  for  him,  twenty  years.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  is 
not  heard  from,  it  becomes  the  property  of  William.  My  estate  of 
'  The  Bay  '  I  giye  to  my  son  William,  My  estate  of  '  The  Sapphire  *  I 
giye  to  my  daughter  Annunciata.' 

*  And  other  provisions  followed,  which  do  not  afiect  this  story. 

*  This  will  was  signed  by  Vickars,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  William, 
his  lawyer,  and  one  Mr.  Agayo,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  owned  an 
adjoining  estate,  and,  unnoticed  by  all  of  them,  old  Lanta,  who  was 
busy  in  the  room. 

'  Poor  Annunciata,  whose  youth  had  been  withered  by  these  events, 
after  paying  the  last  sad  offices  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  her  father, 
departed  for  England,  to  the  relatives  whom  she  had  never  seen,  hoping 
to  receive  some  alleviation  to  the  grief  which  consumed  her. 

'  Meanwhile  her  brother  employed  himself  in  altering  and  refitting 
his  houses,  particularly  the  '  Man  in  Armor.'  He  sent  away  all  the 
slaves  pertaining  to  it  to  his  other  plantations,  and  employed  some 
Spaniards,  who  had  newly  arrived  on  the  island. 

*  One  day,  as  he  was  surveying  the  fapade,  he  muttered  to  himselC 
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'  Almost  large  enough  for  a  man's  body.'  He  started  as  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him,  but  felt  reassured,  as  he  saw  only  old  Lanta. 

'  After  giving  her  a  sound  rebuke  for  lounging  about,  he  sent  her 
away ;  but  her  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she  determined  to  watch 
him. 

'  About  this  time  the  island  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  report 
that  Mr.  Agayo  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  In  these  islands,  the  events 
are  so  few  that  one  such  thing  as  this,  which  does  not  attract  much 
notice  iiv  a  larger  place,  fills  the  minds  of  the  whole  population.  He 
had  been  at  a  dinner  the  night  before,  had  drunk  freely,  but  had  gone 
home  perfectly  well,  and  that  was  all  that  was  known. 

'  Before  this  event  had  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  conversation,  the  din* 
ner-parties  of  the  island  were  enlivened  by  a  very  difierent  rumor, 
which  was,  that  the  lost  heir  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor '  was  alive,  and 
coming  to  claim  his  own  again.  It  at  first  was  a  rumor,  but  soon 
became  more,  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Father  Pedro  to  William, 
which  read  thus : 

< '  God  be  with  you,  my  son,  and  give  you  satisfaction  in  the  tidings  I 
bring.  Your  brother,  whom  you  believed  dead,  is  alive  I  I  found  him 
in  ^e  holy  convent  of  Santa  Maria,  injured  in  mind  and  body,  but 
still,  I  hope,  capable  of  improvement.  The  holy  brothers  of  the  con- 
vent found  him  bruised  and  bleecung  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  They 
took  him  up  and  tenderly  cared  for  him.  His  memory  is  affected  much, 
and  he  may  never  quite  recover  it.  He  can  recall  nothing  of  the  rob- 
ber-troop, of  whom  you  have  so  vivid  a  rocollection,  but  remembers 
something  of  riding  with  you  up  a  mountain-pass,  when  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  he  fell.  He  cannot  approach  this  place  without  emo- 
tions almost  overpowering.  The  holy  brothers  tell  me  that  they  see  a 
change  for  the  better  in  him  in  the  last  year,  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  he  knew  me,  and  will  accompany  me  back  to  that  home  from 
which  a  mysterious  fate  has  so  long  wiUiheld  him. 

' '  My  blessing  to  my  child,  Annunciata !  Your  father !  I  have  heaid 
he  is  dead !  I  pray  for  the  ropose  of  his  soul.  May  our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  pray  for  him ! 

' '  Thine,  in  the  hope  of  Heaven,  Fbdso.' 

'  How  William  received  this  intelligence  history  does  not  inform  us  ; 
but  beforo  Father  Pedro  and  Philip  arrived,  another  sudden  death  start- 
led the  inhabitants.  The  old  lawyer  who  drow  up  the  will  and  wit- 
nessed the  signature  was  thrown  urom  his  horse  and  killed ;  and  now 
suspicions  became  rife,  for  William  had  been  seen  in  his  company  not 
long  before. 

'  Still  justice,  always  tardy  where  the  suspicious  person  is  rich  and 
powerful,  took  no  notice  of  these  things,  though  private  individuals 
were  much  excited  about  them. 

.  '  In  this  state  was  the  public  when  Father  Pedro  and  Philip  arrived ; 
the  latter  feeble  and  shattered,  but  still  a  reasonable  man. 

'As  soon  as  decency  would  allow,  after  the  arrival  of  Philip,  Father 
Pedro  suggested  to  William  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  resign  the 
house  and  estate  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor '  to  its  rightful  owner,  as  he  had 
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heard  the  conditions  of  the  will  mentioned  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
William  coolly  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  poeseesioa  of  that 
person  now,  and  produced  a  will,  signed  by  his  father,  witnessed  by 
the  lawyer  and  Mr.  Agayo,  the  principal  features  of  which  were  these  : 

*  That  the  two  largest  estates  were  the  property  of  William,  the 
smaller  being  the  property  of  Annunciata ;  no  mention  being  made  of 
Philip  whatever. 

'  Many  persons  on  the  Island  had  heard  of  the  original  will,  many 
had  talked  with  the  deceased  gentlemen  about  it ;  but  still  no«(»ie  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

'  Father  Pedro  was  not  to  be  so  easily  discouraged,  and  asked  several 
influential  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  *  Man  in  Armor,'  confront  William, 
tell  him  of  their  suspicions,  and  ascertain  what  they  could. 

*  William  received  them  all  in  the  most  undaunted  manner,  declared 
his  determination  to  maintain  his  rights,  and  put  all  suspicion  at  de- 
fiance. 

* '  How  do  you  dare,  gentlemen,  because  one  man  dies  in  his  bed,  and 
another  falls  from  his  horse,  to  say  that  I  have  murdered  them,  or  caused 
them  to  be  murdered  ?  Why  do  you  believe  that,  because  I  inherit  my 
father's  estates  —  he  believing  himself  to  have  no  other  son  —  that, 
therefore,  I  have  forged  a  will  ?  Produce  your  proo&,  gentlemen,  of  my 
guilt ;  produce  one  connecting  link  bAireen  me  and  the  death  of  these 
men,  and  I  will  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  brother,  a  feeble  and  broken 
man,  who  shall  have  the  care  and  support  he  requires,  but  who  never 
shall  hold  the  position  of  power  and  proprietorshijp  which  I  hold.' 

'A  low,  fiendish  laugh  was  the  only  sound  which  broke  the  stillness 
after  this  speech  of  William's.  Old  Zanta  had  stolen  in  as  he  spolce, 
and  now  stood  behind  Father  Pedro's  chair  uttering  her  broken  and  al- 
most unintelligible  sounds. 

'  William  sprang  at  her,  but  an  athletic  man  near  him  held  him  down 
in  his  chair,  while  the  old  woman  spoke,  brandishing  a  vial  in  her 
hand : 

'  *  He  kill  him !  he  kill  Mr.  Agayo !  He  ask  him  to  drink  the  night 
before  he  die  ;  he  put  this  in  his  cup  !  He  kill  de  old  lawyer  ;  he  knock 
him  off  his  horse  under  de  cotton-wood  tree.  I  watch  him !  Dere  is 
more  like  dis  in  his  dressin'-  case,  and  something  dse,  too  1 

'  The  old  woman  watched  him  growing  livid  under  her  words,  and 
darted  toward  him.  *  You  kill  my  daughter,  too ;  you  say  you  love 
her  ;  you  beat  her,  you  break  her  heart.  I  break  your  heart ! '  The 
old  creature  fell  on  the  floor  uttering  wild  shrieks.  Like  all  her  ima- 
ginative and  savage  race,  she  could  be  vnly  and  quiet  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  terrible  flood  would  come  at  last,  and  now  it  overwhelmed  her. 

*  The  gentlemen  gathered  around  William.  Father  Pedro  and  one 
other  were  dispatched  for  the  dressing-case.  In  it  was  discovered  seve- 
ral vials  of  poison,  and,  in  a  secret  top,  the  original  will,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  before  stated. 

*  William  recovered  his  coolness  somewhat,  begged  of  the  gentlemen 
to  remember  that  the  word  of  a  slave  was  not  of  value  as  testimony, 
but  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  and  desired  that  legal  opinion  should 
be  obtained  at  once,  as  he  would  then  clear  himself. 
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'  He  walked  into  a  small  room  near  the  hall-door,  from  which  there 
was  no  egress  except  the  window  and  door,  both  of  which  were  eflect- 
ually  gu2^ed. 

'  Six  men  remained  through  the  night,  two  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  window,  two  in  front  of  the  door,  and  two  more  threw  them- 
selves on  the  couches  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  relieve  their  comrades. 

'  In  the  morning  the  dignitaries  of  the  Islands  arrived,  the  door  of  the 
room  was  opened,  but  the  prisoner  was  gone. 

'  The  men  who  had  guarded  the  window  had  not  left  their  post ;  the 
door  was  securely  guarded ;  there  was  no  other  opening  to  ^e  room. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  must  have  entered  the  solid  wall. 

'  However,  he  was  g(Hie.  The  search  for  him  proved  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  given  up.  Gradually  he  ceased  to  be  talked  about. 
There  were  wild  rumors  of  his  having  been  seen  in  a  boat,  pulling  for 
some  ship  ;  but  nothing  very  definite  was  known. 

'  Perhaps  a  year  after  this  sudden  disappearance,  Annunciata  came 
back  from  England.  Bhe  was  followed  by  an  English  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand ;  and,  finding  her  brother  Philip 
much  improved  in  mind  and  body,  she  determined  to  celebrate  her  mar- 
riage at  his  house,  and  endeavor  to  break  the  chain  of  dreadful  events 
which  had  followed  one  another  under  the  roof  of  the  *  Man  in  Armor.* 

'  The  marriage  day  of  Annunciata  arrived.  They  had  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  show  their  sense  of  the  neighborly  kindness  of  their  friends,  and 
invite  them  to  be  present.  Although  the  fate  of  William  hung  over 
them  like  a  dark  cloud,  yet  their  conviction  of  his  crimes,  and  his  harsh 
and  unbrotherly  conduct  toward  them,  had  blotted  out  the  love  of  kin* 
dred,  and  they  had  got  to  look  upon  him  as  something  mysterious  and 
dreadful,  and  to  try  to  forget  him. 

'  The  wedding  was  arranged  with  great  state,  as  became  the  wealth 
and  social  position  of  the  parties.  The  planters,  in  their  beautiful 
equipages,  drew  up  before  tjie  superb  entrance  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor.' 
The  negroes,  in  holiday  costume,  filled  the  grounds.  Numbers  of  them 
firom  the  other  estates,  with  their  bright-colored  dresses  and  white  tur- 
bans, came  on  in  processions,  bringing  flowers  to  throw  before  the 
bride. 

*  About  five  in  the  evening,  as  the  grateful  sea-breeze  began  to  spring 
up,  the  bridal  troupe  walked  to  the  church,  where  the  faithftd  Father 
Pedro  pronounced  the  marriage  vows  and  benediction. 

'  Betuming  to  the  house,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  grounds. 
As  the  bride  and  her  immediate  friends  were  retiring  to  the  grand  sa- 
loon, a  rocket  ascended  from  the  remote  comer  of  the  garden.  The 
guests  immediately  hastened  thither,  thinking  that  their  hospitable  en- 
tertainers had  provided  a  new  treat  for  them.  The  rockets  drew  the 
attention  of  the  bridal  party  in  the  saloon,  and  they  all  crowded  to  the 
windows,  for  they  were  as  much  surprised  as  their  guests.  They  were 
soon  absorbed  in  something  more  startling  still.  The  sound  of  groans, 
proceeding  they  knew  not  whence,  followed  by  clanking  of  metal,  and 
a  heavy  fiiU. 

*  Immediately  a  servant  rushed  in,  seized  Father  Pedro's  robe,  and 
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drew  him  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  There,  detached  from  the  win- 
dow, lay  one  of  the  '  Men  in  Armor/  leaving  a  ghastly  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  house.  A  few,  holder  than  the  rest,  drew  near  and  dis- 
covered the  horrihle  truth.  Within  the '  Man  in  Armor '  was  the  body 
of  William,  stifled  in  his  own  ingenious  contrivance.  Poetic  justice 
could  not  have  demanded  a  more  fitting  termination  to  such  a  career. 
The  fastenings  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the  casque,  made  to  fly  open  at  a 
touch,  had  grown  rusty  with  the  dampness,  and  had  resisted  all  efibrts 
to  open  them. 

*  The  confessions  of  a  Spaniard,  shortly  after  apprehended  for  some 
crime  or  other,  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  this  story.  William  had 
designed  this  hiding-place  to  aflbrd  him  a  refuge  in  that  day  when  re- 
tribution should  find  him.  It  was  a  suit  of  armor,  painted  to  match 
the  stone  .effigies  which  ornamented  the  house,  and  ingeniously  fitted 
to  a  small  closet  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  He  had  used  it  sucoea&- 
fully  on  the  night  of  his  escape,  remaining  quietly  in  it  while  his  guards 
were  in  the  house,  and  letting  himself  out  when  they  had  all  gone.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  escaped  in  a  boat  to  one  of  the  lesser  islands, 
where  he  was  not  known,  returning  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  al- 
ways determining  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother  and  Father  Pedro. 

'  The  wedding  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  determined  to  use 
his  infernal  hiding-place  on  that  occasion  ;  to  issue  from  it  at  nightfall, 
to  bury  his  murderous  knife  in  the  heart  of  his  nnoflending  brother,  and 
to  escape  the  way  he  came.  The  rockets  were  of  his  invention,  and 
this  same  agent  of  his  who  revealed  his  story  had  charge  of  them. 

*  While  the  people  were  gone  to  the  church  he  crept  to  the  house  and 
shut  himself  in  his  hiding-place.  His  horrible  death  fiK)m  suflbcation 
had  caused  such  convulsive  struggles  that  the  '  Man  in  Armor '  was 
torn  from  its  fastenings,  and  fell,  with  its  still  palpitating  inmate,  to 
the  ground.  It  never  was  returned,  and  a  stone  was  plainly  fitted  in 
the  place  of  it. 

'Annunciata,  her  husband,  and  brother  departed  for  England.  The 
house  has  never  been  inhabited  since.' 

My  friend  paused  and  looked  out  upon  the  land  which  we  were  just  ap- 
proaching in  the  gray  dawn. 

'  I  am  the  inheritor  of  this  estate  through  my  relationship  to  Annnn- 
ciata's  husband.  They  died  childless.  Philip  died  young  and  unmar- 
ried. All  this  happened  fifly  years  ago,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day when  I  see  the  place.* 

Afler  landing,  we  stepped  into  a  carriage  and  drove  over  one  of  the 
finest  hard  roads  1  had  seen  for  many  years,  through  the  unsurpassed 
luxuriance  of  the  tropical  verdure.  Afler  an  hour  we  approached  the 
'  Man  in  Armor.'  A  noble  gate-way  commanded  my  attention.  My 
friend  drove  in.  Grounds  which  might  have  adorned  the  palace  of  a 
grand  duke,  opened  to  my  view.  Artificial  rivers  wound  through  the 
garden.  Trees  and  flowers,  planted  with  much  taste,  adorned  the  lawn. 
Before  me  arose  a  noble  fa9ade.  The  '  Man  in  Armor '  was  gilded  by 
the  morning  sun.  Under  each  window  I  observed  the  charactenstic 
effigy,  save  one.     One  of  the  *  Men  in  Armor,*  marshaled  by  some 
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untimely  regonectioii,  had  left  his  brothen-in-aims,  awaiting  their 
tom. 

As  we  took  our  cofiee  in  the  once  grand  saloon,  and  were  waited  npon 
by  the  dusky  old  woman  who  might  have  been  old  Zanta  herself,  I 
felt  powerfully  the  melancholy  influence  of  the  place,  and  did  not  won- 
der that  my  fiiend  had  grown  pale  under  the  weight  of  such  an  in- 
heritance. 


•time       to       get       up. 

*  Time  to  get  up  I '  I  dread  the  sound 

Of  the  little  Toioe  that  calls  at  my  door, 
And  the  little  feet  that  oome  with  a  bound, 

When  showers  of  golden  sun-shine  pour 
Into  mj  chamber,  where  I  lie 

Half-awake  and  half-asleep, 
Chasing  bright  shadows  that  come  and  die, 

Like  son-set  glories  o^er  the  deep. 
Eluding  me  stfU  as  I  seek  to  dasp 

Its  aiiy  form,  each  beautiful  Dream 
Wavers  a  moment  within  mj  gprasp ; 

Wantons  like  mist  awav  from  the  stream, 
That  goeth  rejoicing,  and  laugheth  aloud ; 

For  he  knoweth  his  love,  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
Will  float  to  his  arms  from  her  home  in  the  doud, 

And  there  till  the  dawn  of  the  morrow  will  stay  : 
Wafted  aloft  in  a  magical  car, 

Sailing  along  in  a  sbadowj  boat: 
Wherever  the  regions  of  &nc7  are 

Brightest  and  iairest,  I  seem  to  float 

*  Time  to  get  up !  '—it  levels  all 

The  Usury  fabrics  Sleep  hath  wrought  *, 
I  sorrow  as  much  to  see  them  fall 

As  if  they  were  children  of  waking  Thought, 
Gotten  of  Labor,  reared  with  care, 

Blodc  by  block,  toward  the  sky, 
And  not  the  perishing  birth  of  Air, 

Sired  by  sleepless  Phantasy. 
Hath  a  Phantom  life  in  its  pulseless  cheek, 

That  my  heart  should  throb  when  it  cometh  near, 
Or  thrill,  if  its  sembled  lips  should  speak 

In  the  soft»  low  tones  I  love  to  hear  ? 
Ah  1  ao;  but  I  sorrow  that  aught  unreal 

As  true  and  fair  as  the  real  should  seem, 
And  tremble  to  think  how  much  I  steal 

From  the  treasures  of  Sleep  for  a  waking  dream. 
That  will  pass  as  the  dreams  of  the  night  have  passed, 

Will  Me,  as  all  earthly  dreams  must  fade, 
And  leave  me  awakened,  aloM  at  last, 

To  sigh  o'er  a  life  to  dreams  betrayed. 
March,  1865^  <x  h.  u. 
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WHAT      THE      TOVNG      KAN      SAW      IN      BBOADWAT. 

aOOOKBTED     BT     ▲     WELL    KNOWN     BNORAVINa. 

BT      ICaiBTin       KAHI.. 


I  STOOD  on  the  stops  of  the  Astob, 
And  gazed  at  the  h'ving  tide 

Of  rehicles  down  the  middle, 
And  people  up  either  side. 


And  I  saw  a  maid  who  was  '  pumpkin^' 

In  a  shawl  of  real  Cashmere, 
Jump  down  from  the  step  of  a  carriage, 

While  her  robe  *  got  caught '  in  the  rear. 


Oh  I  the  robe  was  of  moire  anHqwe^ 
(A  very  expensive  '  rag : '  ) 

But  a  skirt  peeped  out  below  it, 
And  OuU  was  a  coffee-bag. 


I  knew  it  had  once  held  coffee, 
Though  now  't  was  another  thing; 

For  on  it  was  '  Fine  Old  Java,* 
Y-marked  in  store-black-ing. 


And  I  thought,  as  she  gained  the  side-walk, 
And  the  *  muslin '  again  was  furled ; 

How  much  those  out-skh1»  and  ifKkirts 
Were  like  man's  heart  in  the  world. 


How  many  a  Pharisee  humbug 
Plays  a  life-long  game  of  brag ; 

His  words  all  silk  and  velvet, 
And  his  heart  but  a  coffee-bag  I 


And  I  turned  me  in  to  the  Astor, 
For  my  heart  was  beginning  to  sink, 

And  I  told  the  tale  to  my  brother. 
And  it  rung  him  in  for  a  drink. 


It  rung  him  in  for  cock-tails, 
And  then  to  myself  I  confessed, 

When  I  thought  how  I  came  by  the  *  ardent,' 
That  I  was  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
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DEPARTED         DAT         IN         THE         ALPS 

Thb  day  is  gone,  and  in  the  west  the  glows 
Are  like  the  smiles  npon  the  recent  dead. 
And  clouds,  with  pallid  looks,  walk  over-head; 

A  flush  of  tears  they  here  and  there  disdose : 

Like  altars  decked  with  wreaths  of  gold  and  rose, 
The  icy  mountains  stand  with  light  o'er-spread, 
Each  pinnacle  the  lingering  rays  to  shed, 

Seems  like  a  taper  that  a  glimmer  throws. 

While  Evening  slowly,  like  a  hlack-rohcd  nun, 
In  veils  of  mist  comes  up  the  mountain-side 

To  say  her  masses  for  departed  Sun, 
And  tell  her  dewy  beads,  and  drop  them  wide  ; 

And  as  she  rises  to  the  heavenly  meeting, 

The  saint-like  stars  come  out  to  give  her  greeting. 


^' 


THE        COL        DU        GEANT. 


BT     nVMS     OBBSK  VISLV. 


A  PLBA8ANT  little  village  in  Courmayeur,  nestling  snugly  amid 
pastures,  within  full  view  of  the  *  Monarch '  and  his  satellites,  all  robed 
in  ^  paley  blue.'  Very  pleasant  is  the  rpsy  John  Bull  countenance  of 
mine  host  of  the  Albeigo  del  Angelo.  Excellent  was  the  table,  good 
the  wines,  and  hilarious  (for  Italian)  the  company  among  whom  I  de- 
scended on  the  thirty-first  of  July  last  past.  Not  quite  so  favored  was 
I  in  point  of  weather.  It  rained  as  if  i|^  intended  to  water  the  land 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  All  b  for  the  best.  But  for  this  out-pouring 
of  the  elements,  not  only  should  I  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  all 
those  excellencies  I  have  enumerated  above,  but  I  should  have  misEed 
seeing  the  Dora  Balka  thundering  down  the  valley,  grinding  huge 
boulders  against  each  other,  as  a  boy  might  a  pocket-full  of  marbles, 
ever  and  anon  sweeping  past  the  debiis  of  some  mountain  bridge,  or 
tossing  a  huge  pine  along,  that  might  have  formed  '  the  mast  of  some 
tall  admiral.'  Moreover,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  debacle  on  a  small 
scale,  descending  from  the  Pain-au-Sucre,  a  conical  mountain  bounding 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  laige 
pasture  had  been  totally  ruined,  the  wind  also  destroying  the  pastor^s 
garden,  and  missing  the  parsonage  by  a  mere  hairVbreadth.  No  lives 
lost.  Good !  All  the  crop  pretty  well  got  in.  Good  again !  My 
guide,  Chabot,  tells  me  that  afler  this  we  may.  as  well  start,  and  the 
whole  village  turns  out  to  see  me  off;  the  Italians  all  shrugging  their 
shoulders  at  such  romantic  nonsense  as  climbing  a  hill  for  a  mere  view. 
Here  follow,  in  my  note-book,  sundry  reflections  not  very  complimentary 
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to  the  '  dolcefar  niente  'of  tlie  Italians,  with  which  I  ahall  not  trouble 
the  reader.     I  was  alone : 

*  Meipso  totos,  teres,  atque  rotimdus.* 

Alone,  but  not  solitary.  I  had  Chabot,  commonly  called  Turin,  per- 
haps ike  best  guide  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  pass,  as  he  has  crossed 
it  five  times  oftener  than  any  other  man  on  either  side.  His  courage, 
strength,  politeness,  and  local  knowledge  cannot  be  exceeded  even 
among  Alpine  guides,  and  I  can  scarcely  give  ahigher  character.  like- 
wise, I  had  two  other  paid  guides,  and  anotherwho  wasin  his  pupilage, 
and  accompanied  us  to  learn,  he  having  never  crossed  the  Col  du  Geant, 
nor  seen  the  Mex  de  Glace.  Of  course  he  was  not  paid.  But  no !  I 
was  not  alone.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  temple  of  the  unseen  God. 
A  sense  of  the  fulness  of  His  presence  comes  over  the  mind  of  eveiy 
traveller  in  the  high  Alps.  A  sense  of  the  omnipotraice  that  could 
rear  such  tremendous  masses  in  obedience  to  simple  laws,  and  hurl  them 
.down  as  the  mere  play-things  of  His  might.  A  sense  of  the  wonderful 
goodness  that  has  stored  away  fei^izing  streams  in  everlasting  reser- 
voirs. A  sense  of  the  majestic  and  beautiful,  as  the  eye  wanders  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  lofty  '  cols,'  over  soft,  smiling  plains,  green 
upland  pasturages,  rocks  awfully  torn  and  rent,  which  over-hang  the 
little  hamlet  that  breaks  the  imiformity  of  the  valley  beneath  in  the 
fore-ground,  and  above  and  around,  and  beneath  the  feet,  far  and  near, 
gloomily  threatening,  or  grandly  picturesque,  deathly  still,  or  more 
solemn  in  sound  than  a  cathedral  bell,  waved  here  and  spreading  there, 
the  vast,  ghastly,  strangely  fascinating,  ever-changing,  ever-enduring 
ice-fields.    A  man  cannot  here  be  alone ! 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  had  better  have  a  touch  at  the  geogra- 
phical. Running  west  from  the  convent  of  the  grand  St.  Bernard  is 
the  Yal  de  Ferret,  to  which  the  name  of  Alice  Blanche  has  been  given, 
from  the  number  of  glaciers  (seven)  that  run  into  it.  About  mid-way 
in  this  valley,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  long,  from  the  Col  de  Fer- 
ret to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  a  lateral  valley,  six  miles  long,  opens,  to 
carry  off  the  water-courses  of  these  vajious  glaciero,  the  whole  forming 
the  Dora.  This  is  called  the  Yal  d'  Entrcves,  and  in  it  is  Courmayeur, 
in  full  view  of  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
household.  From  the  south  end  of  this  valley  the  Dora  continues  its 
course  south-easterly  to  Aosta,  while  from  the  valley  to  the  right,  in  a 
west-south-westerly  direction,  a  torrent  comes  down  from  the  Petit  St. 
Bernard,  which  I  had  crossed  firom  the  Tarrentaise.  Parallel  with  this 
Val  de  Ferret,  and  separated  by  the  Great  Chain,  is  the  Yal  de  Cha- 
mouny.  The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  Col  du  Geant  implies  the  de- 
scent of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  its  entire  length. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Thiusday,  the  third,  we  started 
with  plenty  of  provisions,  etc.,  leaving  thus  early,  as  we  would  probably 
have  to  make  a  considerable  detour,  the  storm  of  the  preceding  day 
having  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  bridges  near.  About  two  miles 
from  Courmayeur,  the  path  passes  the  bath-house  and  reaches  the  junc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  when  the  whole  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  seven  gla- 
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cieis,  the  gioomy  Col  de  la  Seigne,  the  green  Col  de  Ferret,  and  the 
various  Aiguilles  all  come  into  view  at  once.  I  have  seen  both  sides 
of  the  chain,  and  I  pronounce  the  Allee  Blanche  incomparably  more 
sublime  than  the  valley  of  Chamouny.  However, '  de  gitstibus,  rum^ 
etc.  Albert  Smith  has  told  the  cocknies  the  reverse,  and  who  shall  dis- 
pute his  dictum  f 

We  now  crossed  the  torrent  and  began  the  ascent  in  earnest.  Our 
fuTBt  encounter  was  with  the  debris  of  the  moraine  of  the  Glacier  d' 
Entreves,  below  which  we  were  to  pass,  and  keep  between  it  and  the 
Glacier  du  livre.  •  Now  came  still  evening  on,*  as  we  wound  slowly 
up  a  zigzag  path  leading  to  the  high  pastures.  The  scene  from  here 
was  most  enchanting.  The  sun  had  long  set  upon  Courmayeur,  of  which 
only  the  white  church  and  the*  barrack-like  hotel  could  be  distinguished 
in  Uie  twilight.  We  had  attained  an  elevation  level  with  the  '  Pain- 
au-Sucre,'  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  The  Crammont 
rose  behind  the  Pain-au-Sucre,  all  replendent  in  green  and  gold  Far- 
ther away  were  other  out-lyers,  all  bathed  in  light.  Far  in  the  distance, 
through  the  openings,  might  be  dimly  discerned  the  plains  of  Italy. 

'And  ever  as  I  gazed  awaj, 
The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen.'  * 

But  above !  High  over  me  rose  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  in  shape  like 
a  vast  truncated  obelisk  of  unhewn  porphyry,  relieved  with  gold  as  the 
sun  struck  the  angles  of  rock.  At  his  feet,  but  still  far  above  mc, 
wave  after  wave  of  the  glacier  streamed  down,  all  seeming  within  two 
minutes'  walk,  whereas  a  good  hour  would  barely  have  brought  us  to 
their  edge.  Farther  west  were  singular  crags,  like  monks,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  saw,  like  fifty  fantastic  caricatures  of  every-day  objects,  some  cunningly 
relieved  with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  cast,  others  brazening  it  out  with 
their  rocky  faces  in  the  pure  bright  light ;  and  high  above  all  the  south- 
west slope  of  the  *  Monakch,'  tenderly  touched  with  lilac,  pure,  ineffa- 
bly pure,  efiulgent,  as  it  were  a  halo  of  glory,  that  gradually  deepened 
into  carnation,  and  died  away  in  solemn,  contemplative  gray.  I  stood 
out  in  front  of  our  encampment,  ajid  recalled  the  exquisite  lines  of 
Langhome : 

'  'T  WAS  when  on  softest  summer  eve 

Of  clouds  that  wander  west  away, 
Twfligh^  with  gentle  hand,  doth  wcarc 

Her  fidry  robe  of  ni^t  and  day.' 

We  now  prepared  to  encamp.  A  huge  stone,  like  the  Trevethy 
stone  in  Cornwall,  had,  in  the  horse-play  of  these  regions,  been  tilted 
up  on  two  others,  leaving  a  snug  hollow  place  beneath.  Upon  an  ad- 
joining boulder  was  a  natural  hogshead  of  delicious  cool  water,  concern- 
ing which  Chabot  entertained  certained  certain  opinions,  savoring  so 
stroQgly  of  the  marvellous  that  I  shall  not  put  them  down  in  this  vera- 
cious narrative.  Next  they  collected  fire-wood,  and  left  one  of  their 
number  to  %ht  and  look  after  it.  There  was  a  natural  chimney,  so 
we  were  not  blinded  nor  sufibcated  by  the  smoke.     The  other  ^ree 

*  Crabbk. 
TOL.   XL  v.  33 
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went  down  to  where  a  chalet  had  once  stood,  and  bnmght  up  oame 
planks,  which  were  to  he  oar  couches,  with  the  knapsacks  fer  pllows. 
Just  room  for  four,  the  fifth  keeping  watch.  It  was  quarter  to  nine 
and  quite  dark  before  we  got  all  through,  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  (we 
had  two,)  and  the  feast  commenced.  It  would  need  the  pea  of  an 
Irving  to  do  justice  to  it.  There  was  chamois-flesh,  tender  as  young 
chicken;  white  bread,  baked  that  morning;  hard  eggs*;  roast  veal, 
with  the  browning  on ;  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard ;  and  to  wash  down 
all  this  manna  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  clear  cold  water,  firam  Gha- 
bot's  rock  in  the  desert,  generous  Bordeaux,  some  wine  of  the  country, 
(the  truth  will  out :  it  was  d-d-etestable,)  and,  to  crown  all,  my  own 

priyate P.  P.  of  Otaid,  hoarded  carefully  for  such  emergencies,  as 

I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  Cognac  sold  in  Italy.  We  sang,  laughed, 
told  stories,  consulted  as  to  to-morrow's  route,  till,  at  half-past  ten,  we 
topped  off  with  a  '  smile '  all  round,  and  went  to  roost.  I  never  slept 
sounder,  only  once  awakening,  as  some  grand  crash  announced  our 
proximity  to  the  glacier. 

We  were  to  start  at  halfpast  three,  so  as  to^reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass  by  about  seven.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  we  were  under  weigh, 
lighting  our  steps  in  part  by  the  lantern,  Cimmerian  darkness  below, 
and  alwve  the  first  faint  ghmmer  of  the  soft,  sad  dawn,  that  always 
reminds  me  of  the  resignation  of  deep  sorrow  in  a  Christian.  As  we 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  the  dawn  became  brighter,  the  west  began 
gradually  to  reflect  the  tints,  and  a  series  of  marvellous  landscapes, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  a  lengthened  experience,  came  in  view, 
each  eliciting,  even  from  the  guides,  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  that 
became  almost  painful.  First  our  majestic  neighbor  caught  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  almost  immediately  aft;er,  the  guide  made  me 
remark  the  distant  peak  of  Monte  Eosa,  followed  by  Mont  Certan, 
putting  on  the  purple  tinge  that  invariably  attends  san-hght  cm  snow, 
while  the  rays  are  yet  level.  The  vast  mass  of  Mont  Yelan,  and  the 
grand  brown  mass  of  the  G6ant  next  assumed  the  same  robe,  while  the 
lower  peaks,  Mont  d'Is6ran,  Monte  Yiso  in  the  far  distance.  Petit  St. 
Bernard,  and  many  others  retained  the  cold  neutral  color  of  early  day- 
break. Below  was  still  profound  darkness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reflection  ftom  the  peaks  already  illuminated  on  the  pain-au-sncre,  and 
barely  distinguishable  on  the  white  church  of  Courmayeur.  A  faint 
gray  cloud  in  the  horizon  marked  Italy.  Presently  all  these  lower 
slopes  caught  the  rays,  and  Courmayeur  came  into  view,  still  dusky, 
and  so  close  that  apparently  we  cotdd  have  thrown  a  stone  into  it 
We  were  by  this  tune  on  a  narrow  ridge,  between  two  glaciers,  and 
looking  over  that  to  the  west,  we  had  the  whole  immense  glacier  of  La 
Brenva  spread  out  before  us.  By  six,  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  vapoB 
from  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  ftom  this,  till  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  col  at  half-past  seven,  and  up  till  nine  o'clock,  I  feasted  my  eyes  on 
the  most  wonderful  view,  I  suppose,  in  the  world.  It  comprises  the 
whole  chain  of  Alps  from  Monte  Rosa,  past  the  grand  chain,  by  the 
French  Alps,  to  the  maritime  Alps  over  Nice  ;  thence  eastward  to  the 
Appenines  over  Lucca.  In  the  interspace  lay,  like  a  panorama,  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.    With  my  glass,  I  easily  found  Milan,  the  Super- 
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gha  oyer  Turin,  and  Tunn  itaelf,  Novara,  Coni  on  the  hill,  and  beyond 
this  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean.  Stretched  like  death  amid  life 
among  ^e  green  pasturages,  were  the  glaciers  of  the  Buitor  and  the 
Iseran,  and  immediately  below,  the  beautiful  little  green  valley  of 
GutrSves,  the  Grammont  and  other  mountains  bounding  it,  seeming 
like  80  many  conical '  skeps.'  *  At  the  very  summit  is  the  spot  where 
De  Saussure  spent  sixteen  days  in  observations,  the  weather,  by  a  rare 
piece  of  good  fortune,  being  absolutely  unclouded  during  his  entire  stay. 
To  the  west,  in  full  view  of  his  little  hut,  (which  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared,] rises  yet  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  higher  the  superb 
round  white  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  appears  just*  as  high  here  as 
he  does  from  Chamouny,  and  is  equally  oppressive  by  his  towering 
grandeur.  I  have  but  faintly  described  the  leading  features  of  this 
marvellous  landscape,  of  which  I  drank  in  the  details  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  did  not  find  it  cold,  nor,  as  I  dreaded,  did  I  find  that  the  great 
height  (twelve  thousand  three  hundred  English  feet)  perceptibly  afiected 
my  breathing. 

Afler  breakfasting  here,  for  which  meal,  however,  I  had  no  appetite, 
we  agam  packed  the  knapsacks.  Hitherto  we  had  skirted  the  snow- 
slopes  only  in  one  place,  on  the  knife-like  edge  I  have  mentioned,  actu- 
ally waXkmg  on  snow.  Our  progress  had  been  necessarily  slow,  from 
the  necessity  of-climbing  the  huge  boulders  that  formed  the  steps  of  this 
natural  stair-case.  A  slip  of  the  foot  would  have  broken  a  bone  or  dis- 
located a  joint,  but  would  hardly  have  been  fatal.  Accordingly  we 
each  picked  our  steps  as  we  pleased,  Chabot  here  and  there  giving  me 
a  helping  hand,  and  turning  round  every  moment  to  warn  me  to  plant 
my  whole  foot,  rather  than  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  toes  merely.  It 
requires  a  little  practice  to  get  into  this,  but  once  acquired,  the  habit  is 
invaluable  for  saving  the  foot  firam  strain.  Our  progress  henceforth 
was  to  be  over  snow  and  among  yawning  crevasses,  terribly  beautiful  in 
their  blue  depths.  Accordingly  we  proceeded  to  lash  ourselves  to  a 
long  rope,  leaving  a  clear  space  often  feet  between  each  couple.  This 
rope  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  securely  knotted  round 
the  waist.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Chabot  discovered  that  I  had 
neither  nails  in  my  boots,  nor  crampcms.  I  had  made  no  preparation  on 
this  occasion  £>r  walking  in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  glaciers  I  had  already 
visited  I  never  had  worn  nails.  Chabot  shook  his  head,  but  we 
resolved  to  proceed,  as  the  weather  was  clear,  and  the  snow  pretty  firm. 
Our  Alpen-stocks  and  an  ice-spade  completed  our  equipment,  as  we,  or 
rather  I,  scorned  the  use  of  v^  or  spectacles. 

I  must  again  have  recourse  to  topography,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
understood.  The  Col  du  Geant  is  the  lowest  depression  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  that  name.  It  is  a  vast  plateau  of  level 
snow-field  about  three  miles  square,  and  here  it  is  that  the  name,  Mer 
de  Glaces,  was  fiist  given,  which  has  been  since  applied  to  the  whole 
glacier.  The  highest  point  of  the  glacier  comes  of  course  from  the 
north-east  slope  of  Mont-Blanc.  The  next  most  lofty  is  that  firom  La 
Grande  Gorasse,  an  aiguille  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Geant. 

•  Sootio^,  bee-lilTaa. 
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The  glacier  on  which  I  now  wajs  standing  is  the  third  in  point  of  elera- 
tion,  but  by  fer  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude.  Several  olSaer  minor  gl  a- 
ciers,  as  the  Talefre,  etc.,  swell  the  mass,  which  finally  escapes  below 
the  Montauvert,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Where  the  firet  and  third  of 
these  glaciers  meet,  is  a  precipice,  down  which  the  two  ice-streams  are 
precipitated.  From  this  point  it  still  continues  falling,  but  more  gradu- 
ally, till  it  receives  glacier  number  two,  called  the  Tacul,  on  the  south- 
east corner.  It  now  runs  pretty  near  due  north,  and  receives,  still  on 
the  same  side,  the  Talefire,  (on  which  is  the  Jardin,)  and  still  lower 
another  small  glacier.  On  the  opposite  side  it  receives  the  Glacier  de 
Charmoz,  and  several  others,  streaming  down  from  the  ridge,  where  the 
slope  supplies  the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  I  was  consequently  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  panorama  of  lofty  peaks,  except  to  the  north,  where  the 
stream  seemed  to  be  stopped  by  the  Br6vent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouny.     This  premised,  we  may  proceed. 

The  path  rises  for  a  few  minutes,  to  attain  the  level  of  the  plateau  I 
have  mentioned,  the  snow  at  this  elevation  being  quite  crisp,  and  there- 
fore very  pleasant  walking.  Before  we  got  past  the  snow-fiel^  how- 
ever, which  might  be  an  hour  and  a-half  after  leaving  the  col,  the  son 
began  to  acquire  power,  the  upper  crust  gave  way,  and  at  every  few 
steps  I  was  engulfed  to  my  waist.  This  was  discouraging  ;  however, 
Ohabot  showed  me  how  to  put  my  feet  down  (there  is  me&od  in  evciy 
thing)  so  as  to  avoid  sinking.  Here  you  must  walk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  your  toes.  As  we  advanced,  we  could  trace  distinctly  the 
track  of  a  party  who  had  crossed  a  fortnight  previous,  one  of  whom 
was  a  lady,  being  the  fourth  of  the  *  strong-minded '  who  have  pajised. 
We  could  also  mark  the  progress  made  by  the  glacier  in  that  time,  as 
the  track  led  to  a  cr6vasse  ten  feet  wide,  which  must  have  been  little 
more  than  a  foot  in  width  at  the  time  of  their  passage.  The  crevasses 
here  are  very  treacherous,  the  snow  lying,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  level, 
and  covering  them  but  thinly.  There  is  the  danger  also  of  putting 
one's  foot  in  it,  in  a  most  literal  sense,  and  thereby  breaking  the  bone. 
The  light  now  began  to  assume  a  most  singular  appearance.  I  had 
expected  to  have  found  it  ghastly  and  intensely  white,  whereas  it 
assumed  a  nearly  orange  tint,  and  made  the  red  mass  of  the  AiguiUe 
du  Geant  assume  a  dark  shade  of  purple.  The  sky  was  the  deepest 
violet,  but  that  I  had  expected.  But  the  distant  Br^vent  puzzled  me 
most.  It  ought,  I  thought,  to  be  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  Gdant. 
whereas  it  assumed  a  most  intense  green,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
wavy,  flickering  motion,  like  the  rarefied  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
hot-pipe,  but  infinitely  more  rapid  and  extensive.  Chabot  said  he  had 
but  once  seen  the  like  in  twenty  years  that  he  had  been  crossing  the 
mountains.  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  difierent  currents  of  dificr- 
ent  temperatures,  and  was  a  most  singular  phenomenon. 

We  now  halted,  looked  to  the  fastenings,  and  took  a  toothful  of 
firiend  Otard  to  brace  our  energies  to  the  task  before  us.  We  were  now 
about  to  descend  the  dreaded  ice-precipice,  where  the  three  glaciers 
meet.  Seen  from  below,  it  presents  an  awful  aspect,  with  huge  pin- 
nacles of  blue  ice  towering  to  a  height  of  eighty  and  a  hundred  feet, 
with  deep,  well-shaped  crevasses,  bridged  over  by  slight  arches  of  snow- 
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covered  ice,  that  you  would  think  could  scarce  bear  the  weight  of  a 
chamois.  These,  where  they  occur,  are  used  by  the  traveller;  but 
occasionally  he  comes  upon  a  series  of  isolated  peaks  without  any  con- 
nection. In  order  to  extricate  himself  from  these  culs  de  sac,  a  light 
ladder  is  carried,  and  left  at  a  particular  spot,  for  the  next  guide  pase- 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  ladder  is  invariably  sloped,  and  the 
traveller  is  requested  by  the  guide  to  plant  his  feet  at  the  outside  edge 
of  each  round,  so  as  to  apply  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible  longi- 
tudinally. As  soon  as  all  have  paased,  the  ladder  is  handed  forward  to 
the  lead^g  guide.  I  may  remark  here  that  whoever  is  the  leading 
guide,  to  him  implicit  obedience  is  paid  -by  his  fellows.  They  may 
make  a  suggestion,  but  if  over-ruled,  not  another  word  is  heard. 
Occasionally  we  got  into  a  well,  whose  sides  were  solid  ice.  Then 
Chabot  bid  us  remain  quite  quiet,  while  he  disengaged  himself  from 
the  rope,  and  with  the  icenspade  cut  steps  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  bergs, 
from  which  he  could  survey  the  glacier.  H6  teould  then  return,  hav- 
ing fixed  upon  his  route,  and  proceed  with  spade  and  ladder  to  get  us 
out  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  we  all  went 
into  a  crevasse,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  man  —  the  weight  of 
the  other  three  coming  upon  my  unfortunate  ribs  with  a  shock  that  I 
thought  must  have  broken  them.  Indeed  I  should  have  bean  seriously 
injured  if  the  two  leaders  had  not  checked  their  descent,  by  inserting 
their  Alpen-stocks  into  the  ice.  I  got  great  praise  from  Chabot  for  not* 
losing  my  Alpen-stock.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke,  so  I  plucked 
up  courage,  though  a  minute  before,  I  would  not  have  given  a  cent  for 
the  lives  of  any  of  us.  Number  five  sat  himself  down  and  pulled  us 
out  of  our  tribulation  with  as  much  sang  froidj  and  apparently  as 
little  exertion,  as  I  might  a  couple  of  books.  The  strength  of  these 
men  is  something  marvellous.  This  man  Chabot,  forty  years  of  age, 
has  a  slight  but  weather-beaten  look,  and  would  not,  at  first  sight,  be 
supposed  capable  of  great  efibrts  of  strength,  yet  I  have  seen  him  do 
thmgs  with  apparently  no  exertion,  that  would  have  tasked  to  the 
utmost  twice  my  strength.  In  these  matters  the  first  requisite  is  pnu> 
tice,  the  second  practicci  and  the  third  practice.  Thus  we  continued 
for  four  hours,  till  at  length  we  passed  the  most  dangerous  portion,  and 
had  fair  glacier-travel  the  remainder  of  the  way.  We  had  a  break  in 
the  monotony  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  avalanche  on  our  right,  that 
ploughed  up  the  ice  with  an  awful  roaring,  reechoed  from  every  crag 
and  ice-pinnacle  around,  till  we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak.  It 
was  full  five  minutes  before  the  roar  ceased,  and  then  all  was  once 
more  deathly  still.  I  now  overtook  several  parties  from  the  Jardin, 
with  whom  I  fraternised,  and  at  half-past  five  found  myself  at  the 
Montauvert,  where  tea,  iced  water,  and  venison  hashed  restored  my 
weakened  strength.  It  was  very  singular,  but  I  could  not  eat  one 
mouthful  while  on  the  ice,  so  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous 
evening.  I  then  descended  to  Chamouny,  took  a  hot  bath,  and  went 
to  bed.  Next  morning,  I  had  not  the  slightest  fatigue,  nor  did  I  at  all 
sufler  from  the  excursion,  except  losing  the  skin  of  my  face  and  lips, 
from  which,  however,  I  soon  recovered. 
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DO       THBT       MISS       HE       AT       HOMS 


BT       TmATXX.X.all. 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home? — do  ttiey  miss  me? 

'T  would  be  an  assurance  most^ear 
To  know  that  my  name  was  forgotten, 

As  though  I  had  never  been  there. 


To  Imow  that  the  tailor  and  hindlord, 
And  the  banks  where  my  paper  is  due^ 

And  hosts  whom  I  now  cannot  mention, 
Had  banished  mo  quite  from  their  view. 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  —  do  they  miss  me^ 
When  the  market  for  money  is  'tight,' 

And  collectors  with  haste  are  pursuing 
Their  debtors  by  day  and  by  night  ? 


Do  the  ftiends  who  onoe  loaned  me  a  *  fifty/ 
And  the  others,  that  loaned  me  a  '  ten,* 

Heave  a  sigh  of  regret  as  they  miss  me, 
And  wish  they  could  see  me  again? 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  —  do  they  nam  me 
When  no  longer  I  'm  seen  upon  'Change^ 

And  do  those  who  were  wont  to  assist  me, 
Say  '  His  conduct 's  infernally  strange  ? ' 


Does  the  Shtlock  who  loaned  me  his  money 
To  bear  me  to  regions  unknown, 

Look  in  vain  for  occasion  to  dun  me^ 
And  wish  I  again  were  at  home  ? 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  '—do  they  mias  me  ? 

'T  would  be  an  assurance  most  dear, 
To  know  that  my  name  was  forgotten, 

As  though  I  had  never  been  there. 


But  I  know  that  my  memoiy  lingers 
Around  the  dear  place  as  I  roam, 

And  while  I  've  my  wits  and  my  creepers, 
Tlicy  '11  miss  me,  tbey  '11  miss  me  at  homo  I 
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JPxoHm  Lira:  os,  Thzbtt  Tbabs  ▲  Hustbb:  Being:  Sceoes  and  AdTentores  in  the 
Life  of  Fbilip  Tomb,  fifteen  jean  Interpreter  for  Cobn-plaktbr  and  Got.  Black- 
siTAKs,  chiefii  on  the  Alleghany  Rirer.  In  one  rolume :  pp.  238.  Bnffalo :  Published 
lor  the  AuTBOB. 

Eteb  since  the  days  when  the  mighty  Ndou)]),  at  the  head  of  his  bold 
hunters,  laid  low  the  maned  lion  and  the  tnskj  boar  on  the  broad  plains  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  life  of  the  hunter  has  been  second  in  glorj  only  to  the  life  of  the 
warrior.  By  the  winter  fire-side,  when  sated  with  tales  of  battle  and  of  broil, 
men  have  gladly  turned,  for  means  to  while  away  the  lingering  hours,  to  the 
more  beneficent  adventures  of  those  who  risked  their  lives,  not  in  destroying 
their  brethren,  but  in  slaying,  for  the  peaceful  husbandmen,  those  powerful 
and  noxious  animals  that  destroyed  his  crops  or  devoured  his  children ;  so 
that  he  might  possess  the  land  in  peace,  and  make  the  desert  to  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

In  our  own  time,  Cumhino  in  Southern,  and  Gkbabd  in  Northern  Africa 
have  fally  asserted  the  capability  of  man  to  contend  single-handed  against 
the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  waste  and  wold ;  and  in  our  own  country,  in 
a  long  line  frY)m  North  to  South  are  dotted  here  and  there  the  hardy  hunters 
of  the  West,  who  form  the  front  line  of  our  advancing  civilization,  and  un- 
flinchingly drive  back  the  snarling  and  growling  denizens  of  the  woods  and 
prairies,  picking  out  all  perils  frwn  the  path  of  empire.  Nor  have  many 
years  elapsed  since  the  same  war  was  waged  on  our  Atlantic  border.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  by-places  of  the  land,  may  still  be  seen  gray-headed  vete- 
rans who  have  tracked  the  panther  and  the  wolf  through  the  dim  forest, 
where  now  the  waving  wheat-field  and  the  smiling  village  shine  in  their 
summer  pride.  During  the  long  nights  of  winter,  when  the  cold  north 
winds  blow,  they  spin  their  yams  around  the  roaring  fire,  to  the  delight  of  a 
sympathizing  audience,  composed  in  part  of  then:  own  descendants ;  and  oc- 
casionally, with  the  assistance  of  the  village  school-master,  venture  into  the 
realms  of  print 

While  on  a  boating  excursion  down  the  Alleghany  River,  it  wi^  our  for- 
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tune  to  encounter  one  of  these  —  a  veritable  Pennsylrania  Nimrod  ;  and  we 
propose  to  give  the  Knickerbocker's  extended  'pnblic '  some  idea  of  him  and 
of  his  book. 

Philip  Tome,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  bom  near  the  site  of  Har- 
risburg,  in  the  year  1782.  His  parents  were  of  German  extraction,  and  the 
first  sentence  of  his  pre&ce  gives  some  idea  of  his  life :  'In  presenting  the 
fallowing  incidents  of  my  life  to  the  public,  I  do  not  intend  to  claim  for  it 
beauty  of  expression ;  for  it  is  the  production  of  one  bom  in  the  wildemefls, 
one  who  is  more  conversant  with  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  panther  and  the 
whoop  of  the  savage,  than  the  tones  of  oratory,  as  heard  in  civilized  life.' 

Tome,  it  appears,  furnished  the  facts,  and  the  school-master  of  Gorydon 
(his  place  of  residence)  wrote  them  out  for  him.  Their  want  of  connection 
smacks  of  the  hardy  hunter  more  than  of  the  polished  author.  We  pn>> 
ceed,  however,  to  pluck  a  few  of  his  wild  flowers  to  make  a  nose-gay  lor  our 
readers : 

BEAR     BATING    HONEY. 

'  Once,  while  I  was  in  the  woods  hunting,  I  heard  &  noise  like  tiiat  ma^e  bj  a  bear 
while  in  a  tree  after  nuts.  It  seemed  somewhat  strange,  as  it  was  not  the  season  fi>r 
nuts,  and  after  reconnoitering  for  some  time,  I  discorered  a  bear  high  op  on  a  dead 
pine-tree,  scratching  and  pawing  at  the  wood  rery  indnstriouslj.  I  reaolred  to  ascei^ 
tain  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  and  seated  myself  where  I  could  see  the  perfonn- 
ance.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  had  penetrated  the  shell,  and,  thrusting  in  his  pawa» 
he  brought  them  out  loaded  with  honej.  The  bees  flew  at  him,  stinging  his  head,  paws^ 
and  tongue.  He  rubbed  his  head  with  his  reeking  paws,  but  did  not  allow  the  sibgs 
to  iDterrupt  his  feast  for  a  moment.  He  continued  to  gorge  himself,  and  growl  hb  im- 
potent rage  at  his  little  tormentors,  until  I  had  witnessed  enough,  when  I  called  loodlj 
to  him.  He  looked  at  me,  but  was  so  intent  upon  his  repast  that  be  paid  bnt  little  at- 
tention. I  repeated  my  call,  and  swung  my  hat,  when  he  comprehended  the  nature  ol 
the  intruder,  and,  letting  go  his  hold,  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and  made  a  pradphats 
retreat.' 

BEAR'  EATIKO     OHERBIEB. 

'  Once,  when  out  on  a  deer-htmt,  my  wanderings  having  led  me  to  a  grofe  of  tall 
cherry-trees,  I  heard  a  crackling  and  rustling  orer-head.  After  looking  and  listening 
a  while,  I  perceived  a  bear  in  a  lofty  cherry-tree  gathering  the  fruit,  it  being  the  season 
when  it  was  ripe.  He  would  break  and  drop  to  the  earth  the  large  limbs,  which  were 
covered  with  fruit,  watching  each  limb  until  it  reached  the  ground,  and  if  one  lodged 
on  a  lower  branch,  he  went  down  and  liberated  it  I  observed  his  proceedings  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  and  then,  concealing  myself  behind  a  tree,  I  called  to  him  at 
the  top  of  my  voice.  If  a  sudden  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  prostrated  the  tree  in 
which  he  was  stationed,  Bbuzn  could  not  have  experienced  more  astonishment  than  he 
exhibited  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  forest  He  raised 
himself  upon  his  haunches,  and  stood  looking  eagerly  around,  with  a  ludicrous  mixture 
of  astonishment  and  defiance.  I  stepped  out  from  my  concealment,  and  agam  oalled, 
when,  with  a  loud  cry  of  terror,  he  slipped  off  the  limb,  but  while  still  gracing  it  with 
his  fore-paws  he  looked  to  the  ground.  The  tree  leaned  over  a  smaU  predpioe,  and  if 
he  relinquished  his  hold  he  must  fall  at  least  a  hundred  feet  He  hung  there,  apparently 
balancing  the  matter  in  his  mind,  for  a  few  minutes,  when  his  dread  of  man  prevaOed, 
and  gradually  relaxing  his  hold,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth,  rolled  up  like  a  balL  He 
quickly  recovered  from  the  shock,  and,  straightening  himself  out,  he  made  the  faosi 
possible  use  of  bis  legs,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight' 
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TBUB      HUKTBB. 


<  With  a  tnte  hunter  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  life  which  affords  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase;  it  is  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  Teiy  nuoertaintj  of  it  which  induces 
oien  eren  to  leare  luxurious  homes  and  expose  themselres  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  wilderness.  Eren  when,  after  a  weaiy  chase,  the  game  is  brought  down,  he 
cannot,  after  the  first  thrill  of  triumph,  look  without  a  pang  of  remorse  upon  the  form 
which  was  so  beautifully  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  which  his  hand  has  reduced  to  a 
mere  lump  of  flesh.  But  with  us,  who  made  our  homes  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  a 
stronger  motive  than  lore  of  excitement  for  seeking  out  and  destiojing  the  denizens  of 
the  forest.  We  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  primal  law  of  nature ;  for  the  subsistence  or 
defence  of  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  were  bound  hj  the  ties  of  nature  to  support 
and  defend.  When  neither  of  these  demanded  the  destruction  of  an  animal,  I  never 
felt  anj  desire  to  harm  it.' 

8HE-BZARS. 

*  It  is  often  dangerous  to  meet  an  old  she-bear  with  her  cubs,  although  the  old  one 
will  endeavor  to  escape  with  her  young;  but  the  simple  creatures  will  often  come  di- 
rectly up  to  a  man  when  they  meet  him,  and  the  enraged  dam  will  attack  him  with  a 
fury  which  leaves  him  no  hope  but  in  his  weapon.  If  he  attempts  to  flee,  the  cubs 
will  follow  him,  which  increases  the  rage  of  the  old  bear.  A  few  years  since  I  was  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New-Tork,  examining 
a  road  which  had  been  made  for  drawing  logs,  when  I  observed  three  black  animals 
tpproochiog  me,  but»  thinking  they  were  hogs,  I  paid  no  attention  to  them.  When  I 
again  looked  in  the  same  direction  they  were  but  a  short  distance  from  me,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  it  ?ras  a  bear  with  two  cubs.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  as  I  knew  the  fero- 
city of  a  bear  when  with  her  young ;  but  knowing  there  was  no  chance  for  flighty  I 
seized  a  hand-spike  and  prepared  to  defend  myself  the  best  I  could.  As  the  bear  came 
near,  she  raised  herself  erect,  and  advanced  with  open  mouth.  When  she  was  within 
reach,  I  prostrated  her  by  a  blow  upon  the  back.  She  fell  upon  one  of  her  cubs,  injur- 
ing it  severely.  This  enraged  her  still  more,  and  she  sprang  up  and  again  rushed  at 
me.  I  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  she  fell  again.  She  rose  and  slowly  retired  with 
the  wounded  cub.  The  other  cub  ran  off  in  another  direction,  and  I  attempted  to  cap* 
ture  it,  but  it  continually  eluded  me  just  as  I  had  it  almost  within  my  grasp.  After 
chasing  it  nearly  half  a  mile,  I  finallv  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  throwing  my  coat  over 
it.  It  was  but  little  larger  than  a  good-sized  cat,  and  I  carried  it  home  in  a  basket 
wbidi  I  borrowed  of  an  Indian  who  Uved  in  the  vicinity.' 

HOW      A     BEAR     FZOHTB. 

'  Wbbit  a  bear  is  attacked,  and  wishes  merely  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  it  stands 
erect^  and  with  its  fore-paws  repels  the  attack.  If  it  wishes  to  close  in  with  an  enemy, 
it  grasps  it  with  its  fore-paws,  while  with  its  teeth  and  hind-haws  it  tears  its  victim  in 
pieces.' 

BBUIN»S      DUBL. 

'Bbars  seldom  fight  among  themselves,  and  I  never  witnessed  but  one  instance  of  a 
conflict  between  two  of  them.  It  was  in  November ;  a  light  snow  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  wandering  through  the  woods  I  struck  the  tracks  of  three  bears.  After  follow- 
ing them  some  distance,  I  arrived  at  a  place  which  had  evidently  been  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  encounter.  The  snow  and  shrubbery  were  beaten  down,  and  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  blood.  As  there  were  no  other  tracks  in  the  vicinity  than  those  of  tiie  bears, 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  belligerents.  Half  a  mile  beyond  were  the  marks  of  another 
struggle.  At  this  place  one  of  the  animals  had  taken  another  direction  from  the  other 
two,  leaving  no  blood  in  the  track.    He  had  probably  become  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
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of  his  componiapB,  and  left  them  to  fight  it  out  between  Uiemselres.  I  continiud  on 
the  track  of  thelwo,  and  before  night  the  dogs  treed  one  of  them,  and  I  ahot  ii  thnwgb 
the  head.' 

▲     HUKTXB     BOAtlXD. 

'  Teb  first  bear  that  I  saw  after  mj  return  was  a  rety  large  one,  about  as  latge  is  t 
conunonHsized  cow,  and  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  thought  I  would  see  vbat  I  oould  do 
with  him ;  so  I  waded  into  the  water  about  knee-deep,  and  commenced  throwing  ttones 
at  him.  He  paid  no  attention  to  them  or  me  either,  but  kept  on  his  course  the  same  m 
though  I  had  not  been  there.  I  was  just  beginning  to  think  of  retreating,  vhen  I 
thought  I  would  throw  one  more.  Piddng  up  a  hurge  stone,  I  threw  it»  and  hit  him  on 
the  forehead.  He  raised  himself  on  his  hind-feet^  uttered  a  ssTage  growl,  and  nshed 
furiously  toward  me.  I  ran  to  the  logs,  caught  up  my  axe,  and  sprang  upon  a  pair  of 
timber  wheels  which  were  eleren  feet  high.  Before  springing  upon  the  wheels,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  him  dose  at  my  heels.  I  raised  my  aze,  intending  to  plaoge 
it  into  his  brain,  but,  in  the  exdtement^  missed  my  aim,  and  the  handle  stmck  hiafieet, 
whidi  caused  him  to  giTe  another  cry  of  pain.  I  was  now  on  the  wheels,  and  took  off 
my  hat  and  shook  it  at  him,  caosing  him  to  step  back  a  little.  I  saw  death  staring  me 
hi  the  ikce.  I  knew  their  nature  so  well,  and  knew  that  if  he  got  hold  of  me  heiodd 
not  relinquish  his  hold  until  I  was  dead.  But  soon  he  began  to  move  slowly  ol^  look- 
ing around  every  few  steps  to  observe  my  movements.  When  he  had  gone  aboat  tvo 
rods  I  started  the  oxen,  whidi  were  hitched  to  the  timber  wheels  with  a  log  loaded. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  bear  strike  the  trail,  I  got  o£f  and  hastened  to  my  brothel's  hooa^ 
where  I  lived,  to  procure  a  gun.  He  had  firightened  me  worse  than  I  ever  was  before 
or  since,  and  I  wanted  to  take  revenge.  The  house  was  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant^  and  I  reached  it  in  a  very  short  time.  When  I  arrived  there  my  sister  inqoired 
why  I  looked  so  pale,  and  if  I  was  sick.  I  told  her;  and  taking  my  gun,  tomahawk, 
and  a  hunting^knife,  started  in  a  direction  to  strike  the  trail  about  half  a  mile  from  Ihe 
river,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  gentleman  and  giving  him  a  proper  reception ;  bat  wfaea 
I  reached  the  river  I  found  that  he  had  passed.' 

CM     THB      BTUICP. 

'About  two  weeks  after  the  last  occurrence,  a  boy  belonging  to  a  neighboring  bmOj 
came  to  us,  saying  that  there  were  three  bears  in  one  of  their  com-fidds,  pulling  dow 
the  com,  and  requested  me  to  come  and  kill  thlbi.  I  accordingly  took  mj  gnn  and 
rode  over  there.  The  pld  man  and  woman  were  mounted  on  stumps,  watching  the  it 
predations  of  their  unwelcome  visitors,  all  three  of  which  I  dispatched  without  moch 
difficulty.' 

We  take  the  liberty  of  calliDg  the  attention  of  our  artists  to  the  aboye.  It  is 
brief  but  suggestive.  In  the  back*ground,  among  the  bro&d-bladed  maixe,  are 
the  three  priestly-looking  gentlemen  in  black,  publidy  *  confessing  the  com;*  on 
either  side  of  the  fore-ground  are  the  old  gentleman  and  the  old  lady,  etdi 
having  *  taken  the  stump ; '  in  the  fore-ground,  also,  is  the  young  Mkleager, 
with  his  soft-grooved  rifle,  using  small  but  most  penetrating  argumente  to 
convert  these  derical-looking  personages,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  the 
worid  and  all  its  works ;  while  the  young  Mkrcubt  who  had  brought  news 
of  their  depredations  is  standing  by  in  an  atUtude  of  unstudied  grace,  bis 
countenance  full  of  smiling  wonder  at  the  courage  and  the  skill  of  Uie  yousg 
lead-compeller.  We  would  also  state,  for  the  information  of  the  artist,  that| 
in  person,  Mr.  Tomb  inclines  more  to  the  *  Little  Corporal'  than  to  the  Far- 
nese  Hercul^.  He  can  in  this  way  sublime  the  idea  by  showing  that  (iS 
perhaps  the  bears  would  have  said)  *  great  aches  from  little  toe-corns  grow. 
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0HA88E.CAFE. 

<  On  daj,  jiut  as  we  had  arUen  from  dinner,  we  heard  a  hog  sqaealing,  and  our 
neigfabom  informed  i»  that  the  bear  had  aeiied  another  hog.  I  took  mj  gun  and,  ae- 
oompanied  by  one  dog,  started  out  to  kill  him.  He  waa  aboat  one  hundred  rods  oil; 
walking  on  his  hind-feet  with  his  baek  toward  me,  his  fore-paws  firmlj  embrscing  the 
nearlj-dead  hog,  which  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  He  looked  beck  ooea- 
sionallj  as  I  approached  him,  and  when  I  was  within  seTentj  yards  of  him  he  dropped 
the  hog  and  turned  toward  me,  standing  erect,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a  noise 
peculiar  to  the  animaL  I  raised  my  gun,  and  taking  aim  at  a  white  spot  on  his  bnast 
where  the  hair  was  parted,  sent  the  ball  through  his  heart' 


8BAT     OF     HOirOB. 

«  Whbt  a  complete  mastery  is  once  obtained  oyer  it,  the  bear  is  as  easily  taught  as  any 
animal  I  erer  attempted  to  tram.  They  are  Texy  irritable  when  touched  from  behind, 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  I  was  leading  my  bear  through  a  gate,  he  hung  back,  and  a  per- 
son struck  him  behind  with  a  stick,  when  be  sprang  forward  and  bit  me  sererely  in 
the  leg.  At  another  time,  while  in  the  house,  teaching  him  to  walk  backward,  he  struck 
against  a  table,  when  he  seized  me  by  the  hand.  He  instantly  lay  down  and  began  to 
cry,  knowing  the  whipping  which  awaited  him.  Hy  bear  will  allow  any  animal  to  ap- 
proach him,  but  if  they  should  touch  him  behind,  he  resents'it  at  once.' 


FIOBT     BBTWXZV     A     BEAR     AKD     A     PANTHER. 

'  The  bear  is  the  only  animal  that  can  cope  with  the  panther.  I  once  witnessed  an 
encounter  between  a  bear  and  a  panther.  From  its  superior  agility,  the  panther  had 
the  adTantage  at  first;  but  when  the  bear  became  enraged  by  his  wounds,  he  grssped 
his  antagonist  in  his  powerful  paws,  crushing  and  biting  him  to  death  almost  instantly.' 


AN      INCIDENT 
saoirxva  what  bboaicb   ov   thb   obbbb  wbbw  tbb  ■OHOoz.-XABTBm  was  absoab. 

'  Two  miles  from  that  place,  up  Big  Fine  Creek,  lired  a  family  consisting  of  a  man 
and  three  females.  The  house  stood  on  a  flat  lying  betwten  the  river  and  the  rocky 
blnfl^  which  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feeii  In  the  month  of  January  the  man 
was  absent  teaching  school,  and  no  one  was  left  at  home  but  the  women.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  a  blustering  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  as  one  of  the  women  was  going 
to  the  rirerfbr  a  pail  of  water,  she  heard  a  scream  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  sounded  like  the  voioe  of  a  woman  in  distress.  She  returned  into  the  house  and 
told  the  others  thst  she  thought  there  was  a  woman  on  the  hill  in  trouble.  They  all 
went  to  the  door  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  cries,  when  they  saw  moving  toward 
them  an  animal  which  they  took  at  first  for  a  dog.  When  it  had  approached  within 
fiffy  yards,  they  discovered  to  their  horror  that  it  was  a  panther.  They  retreated  into 
the  house  and  closed  the  doors.  Three  geese,  which  belonged  to  the  family,  were  on 
the  ice  of  the  river;  the  panther  discovered  them,  and,  having  captured  one,  he  returned 
with  it  to  his  den  among  the  rodLB.  After  he  had  been  gone  some  time,  they  went  out 
together  and  procured  wood  and  water  enough  to  supply  them  until  the  next  day.  The 
following  morning,  at  about  the  same  hour,  the  panther  returned,  uttering  the  same 
terrific  cries,  and  carried  away  another  of  the  geese.  On  the  third  morning  he  agun 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  the  remaining  goose.  He  had  now  become  wonted  to 
the  vicinity,  and  the  terrified  women  were  at  a  loss  what  they  could  do.  Their  nearest 
neighbors  were  distant  two  miles  in  one  direction,  and  three  in  the  other,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  procure  succor  from  that  source  would  expose  them  to  an  attack  from  the  ani- 
mal which  was  prowling  near.    In  order  to  prevent  the  panther  from  entering  by  the 
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chimneXi  thejr  covered  it  over  with  boards  taken  from  the  floor,  and  kept  up  a  fire  all 
night.  The  next  morning,  when  the  too  familiar  cries  of  their  besieger  were  beard, 
they  tamed  out  the  dog.  The  panther  dosed  in  with  him,  drore  him  against  the  door, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  killed  and  carried  him  off.  The  morning  following.  Bid 
H4XLIK,  who  lived  about  three  miles  distant,  and  who  had  been  engaged  to  call  on  them 
once  a  week,  to  supplj  them  with  fire-wood,  and  render  any  necessary  assistanoe,  paid 
them  his  customary  visit.  When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  they  demanded  who  it  was 
that  desired  admittance.  Upon  learning  who  was  at  the  door,  they  opened  it  at  ooee, 
and  informed  him  of  the  visits  of  4heir  unwelcome  neighbor.  He  entered,  and  tbey 
cleared  the  house  of  the  smoke,  which  bad  become  almost  suffocating.  As  he  stepped  to 
the  door  to  see  if  the  panther  was  near,  Hamlin  heard  his  scream.  He  immecUately 
started  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  As  they  came  up,  the  panther  jumped 
upon  a  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Hamux  did  not  discover  him  at  first,  but 
kept  up  a  search,  supposing  him  to  be  up  a  tree.  The  dog  saw  the  panther,  but  being 
unable  to  follow,  kept  running  around  in  an  uneasy  manner.  Hamlin  at  length  hap- 
pened to  look  up  the  rocks,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  panther  just  as  the  latter  was 
about  to  make  a  spring  upon  him.  Instantly  bringing  up  his  gun,  he  fired  with  an  un- 
erring aim,  and  the  animal  came  tumbling  heavily  to  the  ground  at  Haxlxx*s  feet. 
The  ball  had  penetrated  its  forehead.  It  was  a  very  large  one,  weighing  about  two 
hundred  pounds.' 

▲     PANTHBRESS     AT     EOICE. 

'  Thb  females  carefully  conceal  their  young  until  they  are  half-grown,  and  so  effect- 
ually do  they  accomplish  it  that,  during  a  life-time  spent  in  the  forest^  I  never  found  a 
nest  with  young  in  it.  I  once  saw  a  panther  thrust  her  head  out  of  a  hole  in  an  old 
hollow  tree ;  but  as  I  ha<]^  no  gun  or  axe,  I  went  home,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  and 
cut  down  the  tree.  I  found  in  it  a  snug,  warm  nest,  whioh  she  had  occupied  with  ber 
young ;  but  she  had  seen  me,  and  removed  them  to  other  quarters.* 


A      SBBEKADE,    'NOT'     F  R  O  If     DON     PASQUALB. 

'  Nbab  by  I  found  a  shelter  about  four  feet  wide,  and  twice  that  length,  formed  by  a 
projecting  rock,  under  which  I  dragged  the  dead  bear,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  ni^t 
The  animal  bore  shocking  marks  of  the  recent  encounter ;  his  throat  and  forward  parts 
being  so  badly  lacerated  that  he  could  not  have  survived  the  winter.  About  dark  it 
commenced  raining,  and  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  found  so  snug  a  shel- 
ter. About  nine  o'clock  two  panthers  made  their  appearance,  and  finding  what  were 
perhaps  their  usual  quarters  invaded,  they  set  up  a  screaming  that  would  hare  sent  the 
blood  to  the  stoutest  heart.  I  took  my  gun  in  one  hand,  my  tomahawk  in  the  other, 
while  my  dog  stood  near  me,  and  I  resolved,  if  they  should  attack  me,  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception.  They  kept  up  their  fearful  serenade  until  mid-night,  when  they  with- 
drew,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.' 

THB     ELK. 

*  Thb  elk  is  the  lord  of  the  forest  in  which  he  ranges,  no  animal  inhabiting  the  same 
localities  being  able  to  conquer  him.  Terrific  combats  sometimes  ensue  among  them- 
selves, and  I  have  often  found  them  dead  in  the  woods,  with  deep  wonnds  made  by 
the  antlers  of  their  antagonists.' 

A     FULL-OBOWN     ELK     TAKEN     ALIVB. 

*  Wb  cooked  our  breakfast,  and  all  hands  prepared  for  the  contest.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  began  to  manoouvre.  We  tried  at  first  to  throw  the  rope  over  his  head,  but  he 
umped  from  the  rock  and  broke  away.    We  then  let  all  our  dogs  after  him,  and  fired 
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oar  gnns  to  encourage  them.  He  ran  about  half  a  mile,  bnt  the  dogs  pursued  him  so 
doselj,  and  closed  in  with  him  so  often,  that  he  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the 
rock.  We  then  concluded  to  dirert  his  attention  to  the  lower  side  of  the  rock,  hj  keep- 
ing the  dogs  there,  and  throwing  sticks  and  stones,  while  Father  slipped  unobseired  to 
the  tipper  side  and,  with  a  pole  about  twentj  feet  long,  threw  the  noose  over  his  horns. 
AU  hands  then  went  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hill  and  fastened  the  rope  around  a  tree, 
apd  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  draw  him  from  the  rock.  We  next  set  the  dogs  on 
him  behind,  which  drore  him  to  the  edge,  when  we  gave  a  sudden  pull  and  brought 
him  off  the  rock,  which  was  there  about  four  feet  high.  He  then  plunged  around  and 
became  so  much  entangled  that  he  had  only  ten  feet  of  plaj.  We  then  placed  another 
long  rope  upon  the- other  horn,  and  carried  it  down  the  hill  its  whole  length,  tied  it,  and 
then  loosed  the  first  one.  Two  of  the  party  then  drore  him  down  the  hill  as  &r  as  the 
rope  would  allow  him.  We  continued  in  this  manner  to  fasten  the  ropes  alternately 
nntil  we  had  worked  him  from  tree  to  tree  down  the  hill.' 

'  I  isKEn  KxAPP  where  was  the  elk  that  I  had  heard  him  shoot.  He  replied  that,  as 
be  fired  the  elk  fell,  and  he  supposed  him  dead.  Laying  down  his  gun  and  bag  of  flour, 
he  approached  the  elk,  placed  his  foot  upon  bis  antlers,  and  attempted  to  cnt  his  throat; 
but  as  soon  as  the  knife  touched  his  neck,  the  elk  sprang  up,  and,  seeing  the  bag  of 
floor,  he  rushed  at  it,  struck  his  antlers  through  it^  and  ran  off  with  the  flour  above  his 


'  Wnsir  I  informed  them  of  Kkapp's  adrentnre,  they  nearly  went  wild  with  merri- 
ment, lying  on  the  floor  and  rolling  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth.  When  their  merriment 
had  subsided,  it  was  judged  that  Knapp  should  be  randeled,  inasmuch  as  he  had  trans- 
gressed an  important  rule  of  the  case.  The  rule  was,  that  when  a  gun  was  discharged 
it  should  instantly  be  re-loaded,  so  that  the  hunter  would  be  prepared  for  any  exigency ; 
bat  Knapp  had  Uid  down  his  gun  empty,  instead  of  re-loading  it,  and  thus  lost  the 
game.  The  operation  of  randeling  was  the  usual  punishment  among  hunters  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  and  consisted  in  seating  the  offender  upon  a  stool,  while  others  in  turn 
went  up  and  pulled  his  hair,  sometimes  plucking  out  a  few.  The  odof  of  this  adven- 
ture never  left  Knapp.' 

now     TO     UAKS     A     SALT. LICE. 

*  DcBiNo  all  my  hunts  I  kept  a  constant  look-out  for  deer-licks,  and  if  I  found  none 
in  a  place  favorable  for  deer,  I  made  one  near  an  unfailing  spring.  The  manner  in 
which  I  made  the  lick  was  to  bore  several  holes  in  a  black-oak  log  with  an  auger, 
which  I  always  carried  with  me  for  the  purpose,  and  into  them  put  about  three  pints 
of  salt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre,  and  insert  a  plug  in  each  hole.  The  wood 
soon  becoming  saturated  with  the  salt,  the  deer  would  gnaw  it  If  I  found  a  lick  to 
which  the  deer  at  the  proper  season  resorted,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  scaffold,  in 
order  that  the  deer  might  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it  before  I  made  use  of  it.' 

U3EFUI.     WOLVES. 

*  During  the  first  few  years  of  our  residence  here,  we  would  often  look  up  the  creek 
in  the  morning,  and  see  a  deer  coming  at  tbe  top  of  its  speed,  followed  by  three  or  fonr 
wolves,  sometimes  two  on  each  side  of  the  creek.  We  would  immediately  prepare  and 
go  cat  to  meet  them.  Sometimes  we  captured  the  deer  with  very  little  trouble,  but 
often  the  wolves  would  catch  and  spoil  it  before  we  came  up.  In  this  manner  the 
wolves  ran  the  deer  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  last  of  January.  During  the  win- 
ter, when  the  river  was  covered  with  ice,  the  deer  would  fall  into  the  air-holes  and  bt- 
oome  an  easy  prey.  We  took  off  the  skin,  and  if  the  deer  did  not  prove  to  be  very 
good,  we  left  the  refuse  parts  to  encourage  them  in  pursuing  the  deer.  Often  while  we 
were  dressing  deer,  the  wolves  would  stand  within  twenty  rods,  howling  most  discord- 
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antlj.  We  fioallj  obtained  a  gnu  and  dogs,  and  tamed  oar  attention  to  hunting.  We 
commenced  about  the  first  of  Julj,  and  continued  until  NoTember.  The  wolres  and 
dogs  hunting  together,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  obtaining  the  deer,  and 
if  it  fell  into  our  hands  we  always  left  the  wolves  their  portion  to  keep  them  near;  for 
we  considered  them  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  hunting.  As  there  was  no  bounty  on 
wolves  at  that  time,  and  we  had  no  sheep  for  them  to  kill,  we  noTcr  destrojed  them. 
They  often  aided  ua  to  three  or  four  deer  in  a  week.' 


PLEASANT     KIOHT. 

'  I INCAMPSD  on  the  elk-track,  and  spent  the  most  dismal  night  that  I  erer  ezperienoed. 
The  wolves  flocked  around  me  in  droves,  and  their  unearthly  howling,  mingled  with 
the  dismal  screching  of  the  owls  over-head,  made  a  concert  of  sounds  that  banished 
sleep  from  my  eyes  the  greater  part  of  the  night  I  sat  in  my  shanty,  with  my  gun  in 
one  hand,  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  and  a  knife  by  my  side.  When  the  wolves  be- 
came unusually  uproarious,  I  would  send  the  dog  out  to  drive  them  away,  and  if  they 
drove  him  in,  I  would  fire  in  among  them.  At  length,  toward  morning,  I  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  slept  until  day-light,  when  I  arose,  ate  my  breakfisst,  and 
started  again  on  the  elk-track.' 

WHAT     WOULD     HAVE     ASTONISHED     IZAAK     WALTOK. 

*  Ix  the  months  of  June  and  Joly  we  could  often  see  from  two  to  five  hundred  fish 
sunning  themselves  in  the  shoal  water.  The  wild-cats  would  stand  watching  them, 
and  when  they  approached  near  enough  to  the  shore  they  would  seize  and  bring  out  as 
many  as  three  fish  each  before  they  could  escape.  The  black  fox  would  sometimes  dive 
In  the  water  two  feet  deep,  and  bring  out  fish.  The  red  and  silver-tail  foxes  did  not 
dive,  but  watched  along  the  shore,  and  took  the  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild- 
cats. Wc  never  killed  theni  when  we  saw  them  fishing,  as  their  skins  were  not  as  val- 
uable then  as  in  the  fall  and  winter;  but  we  would  often  shont  and  alarm  them,  to  see 
them  run.' 

AN     ANIMAL     OF     B  E  T  I  B  I  N  O     HABITS. 

*■  I  KEVXB  saw  a  young  black  or  silver-gray  fox.  So  jealously  do  they  avoid  the  hannts 
of  man,  that  but  little  can  be  learned  of  their  habits.  Indeed,  the  black  fox  is  so  shy,  as 
well  as  rare,  that  its  very  existence  is  by  some  regarded  as  fabulous,  and  it  undoubtedly 
forms  the  foundation  for  many  a  mystic  tale  which  is  recounted  in  awe-struck  tones  by 
the  settler's  children,  as  they  gather,  of  a  winter  evening,  around  the  blazing  hearth  of 
their  log-cabin.  I  never  succeeded  in  running  one  down  with  hounds,  in  the  manner 
that  red  ones  are  caught.  One  which  I  was  onoe  after  with  hounds,  ran  up  a  leaning 
tree,  and  I  shot  it ;  but  this  was  the  only  case  in  which  I  was  successful  witii  dogs.' 

AFFECTIONATE     RATTLESNAKES. 

'From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  male  and  female  are  never 
for  apart.  The  female  takes  the  lead  and  the  male  foUows  within  a  short  distance.  If 
the  female  is  killed  at  this  season,  her  Aate  will  always  be  found  near  her  within  three 
days.' 

HEAD     OF     MEDUSA. 

'  Thet  pushed  their  canoe  to  the  other  shore,  and,  when  passing  the  smaller  xvck, 
they  discovered  on  the  top  a  pile  of  rattlesnakes  as  large  as  an  out-door  bake-oven. 
They  lay  with  their  heads  sticking  up  in  every  direction,  hissing  at  them.  Prooeediog 
up  the  river  a  short  distance,  they  could  see,  as  they  appnmdied  the  shore,  snakes  lyin^ 
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where  thej  intended  to  land.  They  therefore  oontinaed  on  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a 
thicket  of  hemlock,  which  ihej  knew  the  snakes  would  not  approach,  and  aocoTdinglx 
went  ashore  and  prepared  dinner.' 

E&ROB  ABOUT  THE  BATTLES. 

*  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  thai  a  new  rattle  is  added  every  year  to  their  taiL 
I  had  two  rattlesnakes,  which  were  taken  when  about  three  years  old,  and  both  had, 
by  some  accident^  lost  all  but  one  of  their  rattles.  In  three  months,  three  new  rallies 
had  grown  upon  one,  and  one  upon  the  other.' 


ADVSlTTaRE     WITH     A     RACEB. 

'  The  racer  is  rery  long  and  slim,  sometimes  growing  to  the  length  of  eleren  feet, 
while  ita  diameter  does  not  exceed  an  inch.  Their  color  is  black,  with  the  exception  of 
white  rings  around  the  neck.  They  glide  orer  the  ground  with  their  heads  elevated 
about  eighteen  inches,  as  rapidly  as  a  dog  can  run.  I  was  at  one  time,  while  plough- 
ing, Tery  much  alarmed  by  one  of  these  snakes.  I  heard  a  hissing,  but  passed  on  with- 
out paying  much  regard  to  it.  When  I  again  came  around  to  the  phice,  it  was  repeated, 
but  I  passed  on  as  before.  When  I  approached  the  spot  the  third  time,  my  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  resolved  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  hissing.  When  I  was  near 
the  spot  from  which  it  seemed  to  proceed,  my  attention  was  called  for  a  moment  to  my 
team,  and  when  I  again  turned  my  head,  I  was  in  contact  with  a  racer,  eleven  feet  in 
length,  standing  nearly  erect,  and  darting  his  forked  tongue,  not  more  than  a  foot  from 
my  head.  I  sprang  back  with  a  scream  which  startled  one  of  the  horses,  and  plunging 
forward,  it  threw  the  other,  broke  loose,  and  ran  to  the  house.  Beoovering  myself,  I 
advanced  toward  the  snake,  when  it  settled  down,  and  retreated  to  the  hollow  in  which 
it  vras  first  concealed.  I  halted  at  a  little  distance,  when  itjigain  raised  ita  head  erect, 
and  stood  eyeing  me.  As  I  turned  to  run,  the  snake  followed  me,  but  retreated  when 
I  advanced  toward  it  In  this  manner  we  chased  each  other  alternately  across  the  field 
tbrea  times,  when  I  picked  up  a  club  and  killed  it.' 


HOW     TO     CUBE     A     RATTLESNAKE'S     BITE. 

'  Ip  the  dog  should  be  bitten,  it  immediately  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  it 
lies  until  the  sweUing  disappears.  I  have  always  found  this  simple  remedy  the  best 
one  which  can  bo  resorted  to  fbr  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  A  young  man  of  my 
acquaintance  was  once  bitten,  and  I  immediately  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  into  which  the  leg  was  placed  and  covered  with  earth.  At  first  he  expeA- 
enoed  no  pain,  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  so  severe  that  I  was  compelled  to  hold  him 
down,  but  in  three  hours  he  fell  asleep.  After  sleeping  two  hours,  he  awoke,  and  the 
leg  waa  entirely  free  from  pain.  Upon  removing  it  from  the  earth,  it  was  very  white, 
and  the  poison  was  all  drawn  out.' 

EXPERIMENT     WITH     SNAKES. 

'  I  ONCE  saw  a  rattlesnake  lying  upon  a  rock,  beside  the  water,  and  finding  a  wateN 
anake  at  a  short  distance,  I  bud  it  upon  the  rocli:,  near  the  other.  It  instantly  fied  finom 
the  rattle-sn&ke,  and  continued  to,  as  often  as  I  placed  them  near  each  other.  At 
another  time  I  placed  a  bhick-snake  near  a  rattlesnake,  and  at  first  the  Utter  took  no 
notice  of  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  greatest  terror;  but  upon  placing  them 
together  again,  the  rattlesnake  flew  at  it,  and  would  have  bitten  it,  had  it  not  been  too 
nimble,  and  eluded  the  stroke.  The  rage  of  the  one  and  terror  of  the  other  increased, 
as  I  continued  to  place  them  near  each  other.  When  a  rattlesnake  and  a  blowing- 
riper  were  brought  together,  both  ran,  each  seeming  to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  the 
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other.  Finding  a  copper-head  and  a  blowing^yiper  at  the  same  lime,  I  brongfat  Ibera 
together,  when  the  viper  beat  a  retreat,  bat  the  copper-head  made  no  attempt  to  bite  it 
The  last  experiment  I  made  was  to  place  together  a  watei^snake  and  an  eeL  Contnnr 
to  What  might  hare  been  expected,  th'b  snake  ran  from  the  eel.' 

And  so  farewell  to  Philip  Tomb,  the  hunter  t  May  he  live  yet  many  jean 
to  spin  his  yams  and  sell  his  hook,  making  us  feel  so  much  the  more  oom> 
fortable  in  our  cosy  homes  as  we  read  of  the  dangers  he  has  dared,  and  the 
perilous  difficulties  he  has  with  such  manly  perseverance  OTercome.  j.  m.  x. 


Katb  Atlssfobo:  ▲  Stobt  op  the  Bbfugebs.  By  Chaklbs  J.  Pbtebson.  In  one 
volume :  pp.  356.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Petebsok.  Boston  :^Phillif8,  Sampboit,  akd 
Company.    New- York :  J.  C.  Dsbbt. 

The  world  is  in  some  danger  of  being  deluged  with  books.  Everj  man, 
woman,  and  knowing  'young  one,'  who  has  an  um  (and  who  is  without 
one?)  must  write  a  book.  In  that  book  he  or  she  gires  his  or  her  idiosyn- 
crasies to  the  world,  and  imagines  them  progressive  '  nuts,'  indispensable  ta 
the  spiritually  hungry,  to  crack.  But  every  body  may  not  have  discovo^d 
that  *  Kate  Aylesford^^  a  tale  of  the  Refiigees,  by  Charles  J.  Petebsok,  is  a 
book  which  any  watchful  father  may  take  home  to  his  family,  without  the 
fear  of  corrupting  their  morals.  This  is  high  praise  for  a  book  in  this  our 
nineteenth  century.  The  highly  moral  and  healthful  tone  of  the  work  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  iu  the  description  of  the  heroine  in  her  quiet  home : 

*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Kate  never  looked  lorelier.  Bat  this  was  not  eotirelT 
owing  to  her  attire,  but  was  partly  the  consequence  of  her  employment,  which  alwajv 
throws  such  an  atmosphere  of  home  around  a  high-bred  woman.  He  is  a  hopeleas 
bachelor  indeed  who  can  watch  a  graceful  girl,  engaged  on  some  prettj  piece  of  needle- 
work,  without  thinking  how  beautiful  she  would  loof  as  his  wife,  pljing  that  small  gold 
thimble  with  those  deucate  fing;ers,  by  the  same  flre-side  with  mm,  on  a  coldj  wiatrr 
night,  chatting  ga^ly  as  she  nimbly  worked,  and  continually  looking  up  at  him  with 
the  sweet,  dear  smile  of  confidence  and  lore.  Ah  I  miserable  man,  whoever  yon  are, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  hotels ;  who  know  nothing  of  the  ^uiet,  orerflowing  'bliss  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  whose  only  knowledge  of  women  is  obtained  from  belles  at 
balls,  or  flirts  at  watering-places:  we  wish  you  could  have  seen  Kate  then.  Id  our 
time,  alas !  the  needle  is  almost  obsolete,  so  that  you  hare  small  chance  of  being  eon- 
queied.  Young  ladies  would  scream  now-a-dars  if  caught  sewing,  whose  grandmothers 
won  scores  of  hearts  by  this  bewitching  feminine  art  The  world  is  thonrbt  to  be 
improving  in  every  respect,  but  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  grand- 
mothers understood  our  sex  the  best,  and  that  they  slew  thousands  with  their  pretty 
household  graces,  while  their  fair  descendants,  with  all  their  Italian  music,  slaj  but 
tens. 

*  Those  good  old  times  have  gone  for  ever.  It  is  the  dant  of  the  present  day  to  abuse 
them  as  stiff  and  formal.  But  when  again  shall  we  behold  such  high-bred  oonrtesy 
among  men,  such  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  or  such  chivalrous  aeferenoe  to  the 
fair?*^ 

*  Kate  Ayle^ord^  to  our  conception,  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  its 
author  is  a  close  observer,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  practised  writer.  It  comes 
like  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  bosom  of  old  ocean,  to  clear  away  the  hot, 
sickly  and  foggy  sentimentalities  of  the  day.  The  characters  are  real  flesh- 
and-blood  individualities.  Every  one  is  drawn  so  true  to  life,  that  no  doubt 
of  the  writer*s  fidelity  to  nature  startles  thereader^s  credulity ;  no  suspicion 
that  poor,  weak  humanity  is  slandered,  arises  to  disturb  the  interest  of  the 
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^to^y.  Indeed  no  one  but  a  skilful  artist^  familiar  with  the  nicest  shades  of 
color,  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  force,  and  consequently  effect,  by  the 
slightest  departure  from  Nature's  harmonies. 

There  are  so  many  incidents  which  might  be  quoted  to  proye  the  fidelity 
to  nature  which  we  have  claimed  for  this  work,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  decide  from  which  chapter  to  select  illustrations.  'The  Shipwreck,' 
*The  Country  Tarem,'  'The  Fire  in  the  Woods,'  *The  Rescue,'  'The 
Country  Church,'  'Pomp's  Adventure,'  'The  Death-Bed,'  'The Flight,'  'The 
Death-Shot,'  and  many  others  all  daim  the  palm.  Among  the  many  charac- 
ters demanding  precedence,  perhaps  no  one  is  more  striking  than  '  Uncle 
Lawrexce.'  We  doubt  whether  a  more  masterly  delineation  has  been  giren 
by  any  recent  American  writer.  Kate  gives  the  best  off-hand  impression 
in  a  single  sentence,  when,  in  speaking  to  Major  Gordon,  she  says:  'Uncle 
Lawrekce  is  the  peace-maker  of  the  neighborhood,  yet  no  one  can  be  firmer 
when  a  great  principle  is  at  stake.'  How  well  this  was  exemplified  when 
his  country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion.  But  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

*  U5CLI  Lawrsxcb  answered  promptly : 

* '  Yon  are  right.  Mj  old  blo^  warms,  too,  at  the  news  of  this  expedition.  What  I 
ihe  tones  comiuf^  to  attack  as  in  our  own  river,  and  to  bnm  down  our  reiy  houses ! 
€iOD  helping  me/  he  said,  glancing  reverently  upward,  and  then  striking  bis  gun 
emphatically,  'I'll  march  myself  against  the  invaders.  You'll  take  mc,  Major,  I 
s'poset' 

* '  Gladly,'  replied  our  hero,  seizing  the  old  man's  hand,  and  shaking  it  warmly.  *  It 
is  what  I  woala  hare  desired,  above  all  things  else ;  but  could  not  have  presumed  to 
fusk,  considering  your  years.  Your  example  will  be  worth  fifty  good  men  to  me. 
When  such  as  you  march,  who  can  hold  back  ? ' 

'  *  Strike  while  the  iron 's  hot,  then,'  pithily  said  Uncle  Lawbxncb.  '  Call  for  volun- 
teers right  off,  Major.  There 's  a  doxen  idle  fellows  here  that  might  go  as  well  as  not  ; 
and  will,  may-be,  if  you  tell  the  news  straight  out,  and  say,  too,  that  every  man 's 
wanted.' 

*  Taking  the  old  man's  hint,  the  Major  stepped  oat  in  front  of  the  house,  just  as  every 
body  was  crowdinic,  full  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  express-rider  depart;  and  having 
waited  tilt  the  messenger  dashed  ofi;  he  proceeded  to  impart  the  contents  of  the  dis- 
patch, after  which,  in  a  short  but  stirring  speech,  he  called  for  volunteers. 

'  No  sooner  had  he  finished  than  Uncle  Lawrikcb,  who  had  stood  leaning  on  his 
gun,  as  if  idly  li8t«ning,  stepped  forward,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  remained  a  moment 
gazing  at  the  crowd  in  silence,  the  wind  waving  his  long,  thin,  silvery  locks. 

'The  action  drew  every  eye  upon  him.  All  saw  that  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
waited  for  it  respectfully. 

< '  Neighbors,*^  he  said,  looking  around  with  simple  dignity,  *  here  stands  the  first 
volunteer.' 

'  At  this  unexpected  declaration  —  onexpected,  however,  only  because  of  the  vete- 
ran's age,  for  otherwise  it  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  life  —  the  audience,  after  a 
pause  of  silent  admiration,  broke  forth  into  an  enthusiastio  cheer. 

*  The  old  man's  eyes  brightened.  '  And  now,'  he  continued, '  who  Ml  fro  with  me  to 
ftght  for  oar  homes,  our  wives,  our  darters,  and  our  babies  ?  vl>^  J  ^^  death ! '  And 
he  waved  his  cap  around  his  head.    '  Huzza  I ' 

"  I  ni  go  —  and  1  —  and  I '  cried  almost  every  voice,  as  the  speakers  rushing  forward, 
jnvsped  first  his  hand,  and  then  thai  of  Major  Qohdon;  for  the  effect  of  his  appeal  was 
electric.  'liberty  or  death  I  Liberty  or  death  1'  And  the  welkin  rung  with  the 
reiterated  shout.' 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  presenting  an  extract  from  an 
attractlTe  equestrian  tete-a-Ute,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  that  small  but 
sensible  band  of  disciples  of  Baucher,  who  will  recognize  in  Kate  Atlu* 
FORD  and  Major  Goboon  two  STmpathetic  links  oonnectmg  them  with  that 
age  of  chivalry : 

vol..  XLV.  34 
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*  *  What  a  bit  of  ground  for  a  canter,'  said  the  liajor,  who  was  eager  to  test  Kats> 
horaemanahip.    *  Shall  we  g:iTe  our  steeds  a  bnish  ? 

' '  Willingly/  said  Katb  ;  and  awaj  they  went 

'  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  two  spirited  animals  canteriur  side  hj  side,  sv> 
that  a  blanket  would  have  covered  both.  Arab  was  full  of  play,  ana  turned!^  oontinii' 
ally  to  snap  at  bis  companion,  which  Kats  laaghtn^lr  permitted  bim  to  do  ocoaaion- 
all^,  while  at  other  times  she  wheeled  him  off  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  her  wtut. 
which  elicited  the  open  admiration  of  Major  Gk>RDoy. 

*  Very  soon  the  natural  emulation  between  the  two  mettled  steeds  began  to  f^  on 
their  pace,  which  graduallr  increased  from  a  canter  to  a  gallop.  They  went  snortiiig 
along  now,  their  nocks  arcoingatthe  strain  upon  the  bit;  their  hoou  crackling  the 
pine-splinters  that  strewed  the  road ;  the  foam  flecking  their  glossy  coats  as  they  tossed 
their  heads;  and  now  one^  and  then  another,  momentarily  succeeded  in  passing  bin 
antagonist,  onir,  however,  to  be  passed  in  turn. 

*  'They  are  determined  to  try  each  other's  mettle,'  said  Katb,  laughingly.  '  It  *s  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  Arab  in.  Suppose  we  let  them  out  and  have  a  rmot  in 
earnest.' 

*  *  Agreed,'  said  the  Major,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  folly  as  his  Cur 
companion. 

*  *  You  see  yonder  thunder-riven  pine,'  said  Katb,  pointing  with  her  ridinf-whip. 
'  It  is  probably  half-a-mile  off.    The  best  one  gets  there  first    Are  you  ready  f^ 

* '  Ready,'  answered  the  Major. 

' '  Go,'  cried  Katb,  ^ving  her  horse  his  head. 

'Away  the^  went,  like  tidn-arrows  from  a  bow:  the  riders  laughing  in  the  verr 
abandon  of  tun ;  the  horses,  with  out-stretched  necks,  straining  every  nerve.  The 
Major's  steed,  though  a  superior  one,  was  somewhat  too  heavily  built,  and  this  <|aieklv 
began  to  affect  his  speed.  Arab,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  his  element  With  hts  neck 
extended  almost  in  a  straight  line,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  fine  eyes  apblmev  he 
soon  sprang  far  ahead  of  his  adversary.  Katb,  as  she  left  the  Major's  side,  menily 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  waving  her  hand  in  triumph.  In  a  few  monoenta  aha  drew 
in  at  the  blasted  pine,  walking  Arab  slowly  until  Miyor  Gordob  came  up. 

'  *  Your  horse  runs  like  a  oeer,'  said  that  gentleman.  '  Yet,  from  his  looks,  I  ahonhl 
think  a  child  mi^ht  ride  him,  when  he 's  at  full  speed ;  he  does  n't  seem  to  mov«  hi$ 
body  at  all;  it  is  only  his  limbs;  but  they  are  drawn  up  as  beautifully  as  a  grev- 
hound's.' 

' '  lie 's  a  darling,'  said  Katb,  enthusiastically,  leaning  over  and  patting  his  neck,  at 
which  Arab  looked  around  gratified.    '  I  would  n't  exchange  him  for  halrof  Eoglaod.' 

'  Major  GoRDOK  smiled  a  htUe  at  this  enthusiasm,  though  lie  could  not  but  thiu  that 
it  became  Katb  charminglv. 

*  *  Poor  Sblim,'  said  the  Major,  patting  bis  horse  in  turn,  '  you  did  not  win,  and  it  V 
not  often  you  're  beaten.  But  never  mind,  old  fellow,  you  can  carry  your  master  io 
battle,  if  need  be,  as  gallantly  as  the  best' 

* '  To  confess  the  truth,'  answered  Katb,  '  I  had  no  idea  Sglisc  could  run  so  well. 
He 's  a  noble  fellow,'  she  continued,  leaning  over  and  patting  him  also.  *  Ha!  yon  Uke 
it^  do  you,  my  brave  Sblim?  But  I  declare  if  Arab  isn't  jealous.  See,  he  is  ready  u> 
bite  both  you  and  your  horse.  Major.  I  must  draw  him  on,'  she  added,  Uughingly,  a.^ 
she  turned  his  head,  striking  him  at  the  same  time  with  her  heel,  so  that  be  sprang  to 
one  side.  'Fie!  fie!  Arab.'^  and  she  patted  him  anew,  'you  should  be  ashamed  <»f 
yourself,  sir.  You  are  first  in  the  heart  of  your  mistress,  and  might  allow  her  ai  lea$i 
to  be  civil  to  others.' ' 

Before  drawing  the  reins  of  this  desultory  notice,  we  mast  impart  to  our 
uninitiated  readers  a  hint  that  the  author  includes  in  his  social  circle  a 

*  Grace  Greenwood/  a  ^  Clara  Morton/  and  many  other  choice  female 
spirits,  in  any  one  of  whom  he  might  have  fonnd  the  prototype  for  a  hero- 
ine. Mr.  Petsrson,  we  may  be  assured,  owes  something  of  his  clear-head- 
edness and  healthy  tone  of  mind  to  the  exercise  which,  we  learn  from  a 
friend,  he  is  accustomed  to  take  as  an  active  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Regiment  of  Equestrian  Amateurs  of  Boucher.  This  is  a  sensible  regiment, 
and  includes,  as  it  should  do,  both  sexes.  '  When  *  Forbham*  is  moan  ted 
by  his  graceful  mistress,'  writes  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent, 

*  and  *  GxpsT  ^  by  her  accomplished  master,  to  take  a  part  in  the  charades  of 
the  road,  the  personification  of  *  Katb  Atlesford  *  and  'Major  Gordon/  on 
their  blooded  steeds,  *  Arab  '  and  *  SsLur,'  is  acknowledged  by  acclamation." 
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Tm  LmRABT  Livb  and  CoBuspoNDnrci  or  the  Countess  of  Blessikoton.  Bt  R.  A. 
Maddbit.  Author  of  *  Travels  in  the  East^'  etc.  In  two  rolnmes :  pp.  1146.  New- 
York:  MABPBB  AND  BbOTHBBS. 

TiusB  Tolames  hare  already  commanded  an  eztensire  sale,  and  are 
destined  to  a  still  wider  circulation.  The  gpreat  personal  beaaty  and  grace 
of  their  subject ;  the  romance,  to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  of  her  history ; 
the  number  and  character  of  her  literary  productions ;  and  aboye  all,  the 
number  and  renown  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  her  guests  and  com- 
panions, conspire  to  make  this  a  work  of  more  than  common  interest. 
From  an  extended  and  exceeding  able  review  of  these  yolumes  in  '  Th€ 
Tribune^  daily  journal,  we  segregate  the  following  deductions  from  the 
work: 

*  The  meteoric  career  of  a  woman,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  shine  in  the 
brilliant  dicles  of  fashion  and  literature  that  sparkled  In  her  saloons^  is  described 
in  these  volumes  by  a  proaaio  old  podant^  who  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
task,  on  aecount  of  a  certain  oonfldenoe  in  his  discretion,  rather  than  of  any  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  its  accomplishment  He  had  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  Lady  Blkssinqtok  fbr  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  be 
was  familiar  with  many  of  the  celebrated  men  who  danced  attendance  on  the  lite- 
rary beauty;  and  was  particularly  conversant  with  the  incidents  in  her  early  his- 
tory. With  these  advantage^  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  completed 
this  work  with  a  superabundance  of  unction,  if  not  with  competent  ability.  Ho 
has^  indeed,  made  copious  selections  fh>m  the  correspondence  of  the  CountesF. 
gathered  an  immense  amount  of  peraonal  gossip  in  regard  to  several  leading  oeleb- 
ritiee  of  the  day,  and  brought  together  a  variety  of  details  concerning  the  habitues 
of  GoBB  House,  which  possess  a  kind  of  seductive  fiodnation  to  the  lover  of  bio- 
graphical minutiae ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  utters  a  fiunagu 
of  pompous  sentences  which  challenge  distinctkm  as  the  very  climax  of  formality. 
oommon-place  moralism,  and  lumbering,  inexpressive  diction.  Still  his  book  w  11 
be  eagerly  read.  The  same  charm  which  crowded  the  drawing-rooms  of  Lad  - 
Blssonoton  with  the  SUU  of  London  society,  (leaving  out  visitors  of  her  own  sex . 
who  did  not  cultivate  her  acquaintance,)  will  attract  people  to  the  perusal  of  her 
biography.  She  possessed  precisely  the  qualities  which  awaken  popular  interest. 
and  in  spite  of  certain  uncanonical  passages  in  her  life,  made  her  the  object  of  an 
admiring  and  devoted  friendship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  her 
time.  Without  possessing  genius  in  any  degree,  and  not  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  talent,  she  supplied  the  place  of  those  gifts  by  an  admirable  taste  in  litera- 
ture, a  never-failing,  exquisit^  tact  in  social  life^  great  personal  beauty,  a  winning 
grace  and  vivacity  of  expression,  and  a  delightful  and  earnest  cordiality  of  man- 
nora  that  could  have  proceeded  only  firom  genuine  kindness  of  heart  Her  yiola- 
tion  of  domestic  etiquettes,  which  excluded  her  in  a  great  degree  from  the  society 
of  women,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  combined  with  a  reckless  loyo  of  pleasure, 
or  to  have  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  her  own  self-respect.  But  as  her  biographer  doen 
not  raise  the  veil  from  this  delicate  subject,  we  shall  follow  his  example,  and  con- 
aider  her  only  in  the  light  of  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  centre  of  a 
distinguished  literary  and  artistic  reiinion. 
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'The  character  of  this  celebrated  woman  is  traospareiit  even  to  the  saper&cial 
observer.  She  had  evidently  little  depth  either  of  feeling  or  intellect  She  wa3 
not  a  person  to  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  inspiration  of  a  generous^  kindling 
idea.  Excitable  in  her  temperament,  she  eaolj  took  the  tone  and  coloring  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Of  quick  and  ardent  sympathies^  she  bad  not  sufficient  steadi- 
ness of  principle  to  regulate  ker  emotions.  Her  love  of  admiration  led  her  to  live 
in  the  gayest  vortex  of  sodety,  strivmg  to  keep  up  appearances  even  at  the  expense 
of  reality.  Her  existence  cannot  be  called  a  happy  one.  A  perpetual  prey  to 
anxiety  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  her  position  compelled  her  to  exchange  the 
sincerity  of  a  genial  nature  for  the  consummate  arts  of  an  actressL  Absortrod  la 
the  falsities  of  a  hollow  and  superficial  present,  she  lost  aght  of  the  future,  of  the 
highest  human  dignity,  of  the  pure  ideal  of  character,  without  whic^  tke  soul  is  in 
the  *  broad  road  that  leads  to  death.'  The  redeeming  elements  in  her  career  w^I^ 
her  scorn  of  baseness  of  purpose,  her  innate  kindness  of  heart,  and  her  preference 
of  intellectual  excellence  to  the  mere  frivolities  of  fashion.  Her  nature  always 
appears  better  than  the  environment  into  which  she  was  early  thrown.  The  leni- 
ent judge  of  character  will  discover  many  winning  and  admirable  tnuts  in  Ladj 
Blbssington,  while  at  the  same  time  she  exhibits  qualities  that  must  arouse  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  into  the  most  active  acidity  and  bitterness.  A  contempor- 
ary fomsde  writer,  herself  of  high  and  enviable  position  in  English  literature,  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  whose  simplicity  and  apparent  truttifulness  nugfat  neutral- 
ize many  a  savage  denunciation.  *  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,'  says  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Hall,  *  whether  what  the  world  said  of  this  beautiftd  woman  was  true  or  hise ; 
but  I  am  sure  God  intended  her  to  be  good,  and  there  was  a  deep'Seated  good 
intent  in  whatever  she  did  that  came  under  my  notice.' 

*  A  very  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  oorrespondeoce 
of  Lady  Blessikqton  with  various  persons  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  literatoire^ 
and  politics,  as  well  as  of  fashion,  including  Sir  William  Gell^  Wauter  Satage 
IjANDOR,  Bulwsb,  B'Israeli,  Dickkns,  N.  p.  'WiLfJs,  Captain  Martait,  and  a 
multitude  of  lesser  lights  in  European  society.  These  letters  have  many  points  of 
interest,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  little  discrimination. 
Indeed  the  editor  will  gain  no  credit  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  any 
part  of  bis  appointed  task.  His  notices  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  narratiTe 
of  Lady  Blessikoton's  life,  or  suggested  by  her  volummous  correspondence,  are 
painfully  difiuso,  and  in  a  great  degree  superfluous  to  the  reader  who  can  command 
the  most  meagre  kind  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  His  own  remarks  are  crowded 
with  endless  repetitions ;  his  narrative  has  no  coherence  or  condnnity ;  his  attempt? 
at  moralizing  run  into  loquacious  twaddle ;  and  his  selections  from  other  writers 
.  appear  to  have  no  object  but  to  swell  the  contents  of  his  volumesi  But  in  apltc  cf 
his  gentle  dulness,  which  oozes  out  on  every  page^  the  work  cannot  tail  to  be 
extensively  read;  the  subject  is  so  interwoven  with  fesdnations  that  even  the 
stupid  pedantry  of  the  good  Madden  cannot  deprive  it  of  interest ;  and  the  pubBc 
will  welcome  his  ill-concoctod  production  as  an  attractive  gallery  of  some  of  the 
chief  celebrities  of  the  passing  age.' 

The  pnper  and  printing  of  these  volumes  might  and  should  have  been 
better.  A  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  Lady  Blessington,  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  work. 
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Uartsstikgh  :  SnrCHBS  nr  Prosb  Aim  Ykrse.    By  Sybil  HAsnxos.    Boston :  W.  P. 
FnBiDOB  AND  CoMPAMT.    Now-Tork :  J.  G.  Dbbbt. 

A  Ttassn  of  ours,  a  right-handed  man,  once  remarked  in  our  hearing,  that 
his  left  arm  was  strongest,  although  the  least  developed.  We  were  disposed 
to  deny  the  fact,  hut  he  insisted  upon  it,  because  he  had  made  experiment, 
and  could  lift  the  heaviest  weights  on  emergency  with  his  left  arm.  Nay, 
more,  he  declared  that  the  unaccustomed  left  arm,  in  all  people,  could 
strike  the  best  blows  on  those  few  occasions  when  blows  were  needed. 
*  What  is  the  reason  of  this? '  said  he.  *It  is  not  true,'  we  replied.  *  But 
it  is,'  he  rejoined,  and  he  accounted  for  it  in  this  way:  '  There  is  a  slumber- 
ing energy  in  the  limb,  and  when  it  wakes  up,  it  goes  to  work  with  the 
freshness  of  a  giant  who  has  been  comatose  for  a  year.  It  has  reserved  all 
its  ambition,  and  therefore  has  a  treasury  of  laid-up  strength  to  expend.  It 
is  true  that  practice  enables  the  brutal  force  to  gain  more  sinew  for  steady 
burden,  but  the  more  mechanical  the  body  becomes,  the  less  it  is  actuated 
by  the  overpowering  impulses  of  its  own  spirit  Hence  it  only  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  superior  officer  of  necessity.  The  right  arm  can  do  the 
most  steady  work,  but  the  left  can  jerk  out  more  terribly.' 

*  Well,'  we  said,  admitting  it  to  be  so,  *  what  then  ?  * 

*  It  is  analagous,'  replied  he,  *  with  the  course  of  nature.  The  woman 
often  rises  above  the  man  in  energy  when  strength  is  required.  See 
Washington  Irvino  in  the  *  Sketch-Book.'^ ' 

'Good I 'said  we. 

But  what  of  all  this?  There  are  phases  in  the  history  of  literature  in 
which  very  different  elements  manifestly  take  the  lead.  After  a  long,  heavy 
palling  by  the  horses,  the  mares  switch  their  tails,  and  come  out  a>head.  We 
have  had  men-statesmen  and  men-orators ;  men-poets  and  men-historians ; 
men-preachers  and  men-doctors;  'many  men  of  many  kinds;'  and  what 
new  game  have  they  started  up  these  many  years  ?  They  have  had  all  the 
work  to  do,  and  have  done  it  by  mere  brute  force.  All  of  a  sadden,  some 
emergency  having  insensibly  arises,  as  probability  favors  the  condosion,  the 
feminine  element  takes  a  vigorous  start.  We  thought  it  to  be  the  weakest ; 
we  have  maintained  it  to  be  so ;  we  are  sure  that  it  is  so ;  but  any  how,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  is  a  long  shot  Srhead  at  this  present  writing.  The 
maseoline  gender  is  confounded  and  indignant;  nay,  more,  exceedingly 
jealous,  since  the  scene  has  shifted,  and  presented  the  rural  residence  of 
Uncle  Thomas  depicted  by  a  female  painter.  We  have  now  women-poets, 
women-sentimentalists,  women-statesmen,  women-historians,  women-preach- 
ers, and  women-doctors,  et  id  omne  genus,  and  the  cry  is,  *  still  they  come.* 
They  do  not  all  ride  cannon,  or  brandish  the  weapons  of  Amazons ;  they 
make  use  of  steel-pens,  not  steel-blades ;  their  onset  is  not  vindictive,  but 
they  make  their  way  through  all  opposition ;  and  as  sure  as  we  now  hold  a 
pen,  they  will  have  their  day.  Success  to  them,  say  we.  Why  should  they 
not  wave  their  silken  banners,  and  gather  trophies  on  the  bloodless  fields  of 
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literature  ?  Whj  should  the  he-biddys  get  offended,  and  wax  red  in  lAetr 
combs,  and  strike  their  spurs  out  right  and  left,  and  tiy  to  scratch  and 
{gobble  up  all  the  com  ?  Is  not  a  good  cackle  worth  as  much  as  a  good 
<  row  ?  Have  not  both  birds  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  feathers  f  May  not 
both  have  a  crop?  'Do  not  get  excited,'  as  Ossian  Dodge  says,  wh^i  he 
announces  a  concert  in  the  rural  villages.  Let  a  new  edition  of  the  '  LiTes 
of  Ten  Famous  Women'  be  published  forthvrith,  and  after  that  the  lires  of 
ten  more,  and  so  on.  We  once  heard  Miss  Lucr  Stone  speak,  and  sat  down 
to  the  lecture  with  a  fore-gone  feeling  of  contempt,  but  rose  up  a  rery  differ- 
ent man.  She  stood  up  like  another  Pobtia  in  pantaloons,  and  never  hare 
we  heard  more  fluent  speech,  more  pleasant  cadences,  more  sweet  and 
silvery  oratory  firom  human  lips.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  speak 
so  well.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  present  volume.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  take  but  a  cursory  glance  at  it,  or  to  consult  the  *■  Sybil,*  or 
to  examine  her  leaves  with  that  attention  which  would  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion.-  Of  the  few  pages  we  have  read,  some  remind  us  of 
'  Grace  Greenwood,'  some  of  *  Fannt  Forrester,'  some  of  '  Fannt  Fees,' 
and  some  of  '  Minnie  Myrtle.'  There  are  passages  where  the  tear  is  bidden 
to  start;  there  are  novel  pictures,  like  that  of  the  little  'hot-cake'  giii  in 
the  fore-ground,  which  present,  in  sad  contrast,  the  sufferings  of  '  outcast 
and  down-trodden  humanity,'  which,  for  the  credit  of  our  natures,  we  coold 
have  wished  there  had  been  no  necessity  of  setting  forth.  In  type,  and 
paper,  and  printing,  the  work  is  well  got  up  by  the  publishers. 


Tbaybls  ih  Euhops  and  thv  East.     By  Samubl  lasNAEVS  Paivb.     I]Iusini<ed  wit^ 
NumerouB  EDgraviDgs.    In  two  volumes :  pp.  845.    New- York :  Harpxb  axji  itso- 

THIBBS. 

These  two  very  handsomely-executed  and  liberally-illustrated  Tcdumes 
contain  the  incidents  of  a  year's  travel  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  Although  much  of  this  journeying  is  over  what  may 
be  termed  *  beaten  ground,'  yet  we  can  consdentioasly  declare  that  we  have 
seldom  perused  a  similar  narrative  of  travel  with  so  much  satis&ction. 
Aside  from  the  great  variety  and  interesting  character  of  the  places  and  ob- 
jects visited  by  a  writer  of  such  powers  of  observation  and  description  as 
Mr.  Prime,  the  literary  style  of  the  work  is  so  smooth  and  flowing,  the  spirit 
of  the  traveller  is  so  genial  and  catholic,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  him  in 
the  record  of  his  enjoyments,  visual  and  emotional  What  he  saw  and  felt 
in  the  Holy  Land,  especially,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader  in  a  manner  rarely  surpassed ;  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  encoon* 
tered  in  any  contemporary  volume  —  certainly  not  in  the  same  compass — a 
better  picture  of  Rome,  its  attractions  and  religious  observances,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  this  work.  We  cannot  pass  the  engravings  without  adding  our 
tribute  of  praise  to  their  more  than  common  excellence.    Although  pre- 
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sented  upon  wood,  thej  are  exceedingly  clear  and  distinct,  and,  in  almost 
everj  case,  are  excellently  drawn.  More  than  customary  pains,  moreorer, 
must  haye  been  taken  in  transferring  them  to  print,  for  not  a  few  of  them 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  copper-plate  in  their  execution. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this 
book  of  trayels,  as  indicated  in  his  prefiuce,  has  been  honestly  and  satisfacto- 
rily carried  out  He  has  not  attempted  to  crowd  Europe  and  the  East  into 
two  ordinary-sized  volumes,  but  has  contented  himself  and  pleased  his  read- 
ers by  simply  seizing  upon  many  of  the  most  striking  points  of  observation 
characteristic  of  the  lands  he  visited ;  given  his  impressions  with  frankness, 
freshness,  and  perfect  freedom ;  taking  the  reader  familiarly  with  him  in  his 
journey,  to  show  its  excitements  and  pleasures,  with  none  of  its  perils  or 
pains.  'To  tell  the  whole  truth,'  says  Hr.  P&ime,  'to  show  my  readers 
things  as  they  are  in  the  world  of  art  and  nature,  public  and  social  life,  never 
violating  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  circle,  but  faithfully  portraying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  every  land  I  saw,  th^  was  my  aim  by 
the  way — this  has  been  my  aim  in  preparing  these  volumes.'  We  trust  the 
intimation  that  there  are  'more  of  the  same  sort  left'  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  author,  as  it  will  not  by  his  readers. 


Black  Diamoxo0:  ob,  Hukob,  SAnRi,  and  SaiiTiiiBKT,  Treated  Sdentifically  by  Pro- 
feasor  Juuus  Gjc&Aa  HAXiriBAii,  in  a  Series  of  Barlesqae  Lectures,  Darklj  Colored. 
la  one  volame :  pp.  86^    New-xork :  T.  h,  Haoaomos,  Astor  PubiishiDg  House. 

The  readers  of  the  Knkkbbbockbb  are  not  ignorant  of  the  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  these  lectures  of  Professor  Hankibal,  here  first  collected  in 
a  handsome  volume,  from  the  columns  of  the  New-York  Weekly  ^Pieayune^^ 
in  which  they  have  heretofore  appeared,  and  to  which  they  have  imparted 
a  wide  popularity.  They  are  brim*full  of  quaint  humor  and  quiet  satire, 
and  as  to  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  it  is  such  an  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  language  of  '  men  ob  color '  as  has  never  been  approached  by  any 
writer  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  in  lo^cfo,  felicitous  and  characteristic 
as  they  certainly  are,  that  this  remarkable  imitation  is  apparent  It  is  in 
the  peculiar  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  illustration  that  the  preeminent 
colored  philosopher  stands  revealed.  Our  volume  of  'Black  Diamonds'  is 
in  the  unbound  sheets,  and  is  full  of  dogs'-ears  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
we  have  so  frequently  quoted  from  these  lectures  heretofore  that  we  must 
confine  our  present  selections  to  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  from 
a  learned  lecture  on  ^De  Sheep :  * 

*  De  lubly  anamile  spoken  ob  in  de  tez  am  konsidered  won  ob  de  moss  inosent  an' 
abased  fellers  seen  in  de  spellin'-book.  He  am  a  full-bluded  wnlly-hed,  an'  allers  sticks 
to  he  party.  In  tack,  you  seldom  see  dem  separated  de  one  from  de  odder;  for  de  poet 
«ezdat  ,  , 

^Simpobawool 
All  flock  to  one  skooL* 

An'  dat  *•  a  fack ;  for  I  nebber  seed  eny  class  ob  do  kommnnity  stick  toffedder  so  klose 
as  dese  fellers,  not  eben  de  Quackers  or  de  Jews,  an'  dey  allers  follow  oere  leeders  vrid 
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de  same  blind  dewotinn  dat  de  polytisbuos  do  dere  different  leeders ;  aii*  to  *splam  dis 
'kuliarity,  I  Ml  tell  jeu  Icetle  anickdote  dat  happened  to  ockur  to  me  Iuq^  time  af^o. 
One  day,  when  I  was  Touneer  den  I  am  tiow,  an*  lib'd  on  my  rood  ole  maasa's  planta* 
abun,  afore  de  great  le'bler,  Dbvf,  kum  'long  an'  karrid  him  off  to  de  berrin'-gnmnd, 
I  war  a-gwane  to  hoe  kom  in  de  feeld,  an'  1  trowed  myboe  ober  my  sholderan'  started. 
In  gettin'  to  de  korn-feeld  I  had  to  cross  a  paster-lot  whar  a  hole  flock  ob  sheep  war  a- 
grazin*.  When  I  jumped  ober  de  fence  dey  set  up  a  terable  blattin',  dat  sound  like  a 
kamp-meetin',  an'  dey  all  run  to  de  odder  side  ob  de  lot,  jia  whar  I  war  a-gwane.  Well, 
de  sun  had  got  up  a  good  while  afore  brexfuss  dat  momin*  an'  he  make  my  sbadder  oo 
de  groun'  look  twice  as  big  as  me,  an'  my  hoe^handel'a  sbadder  look  long  as  a  well- 
sweep.  Well,  when  dese  foolish  sheep  siied  me  a-kummin'  towards  'em,  de  ole  be  ram 
rushed  pass'd  me,  an'  when  he  kum  to  de  sbadder  ob  de  boe-handel  he  Jumped  fonr 
feet  hign  to  git  ober  it,  an'  ef  ebery  sheep  in  de  hole  flock  war  n't  fool  enuf  to  do  de 
same  ting,  1  hope  I  may  neber  hab  my  sallery  raised  to  a  libin'  pint  I  laff 'd  tull  I 
swet  like  race  boss  to  see  de  sheep  jump,  and  den  I  tort  dat  dar  am  odder  fools  in  di& 
world  'sides  dem,  dat  mistake  de  sbadder  for  de  substance,  ebery  day. 

'  De  oldest  ram  am  ginerly  de  leeder  ob  de  flock,  an'  he  allers  looks  in  de  &oe  like  a 
man  newly  sbabed  and  powdered.  Tou  will  know  ^fr.  Ram  by  his  horn,  aldo  he  can- 
not conweniently  blow  it.  He  wares  it  more  for  ornament  den  use.  He  moss  aUers 
hab  too,  an'  dey  am  sitewated  on  de  hed,  jia  like  dey  am  on  a  good  many  odder  sheep'^ 
beds  found  'mong  mankind.' 

It  is  quite  a  transition  from  sheep  to  ^JDe  WkaU ; '  but  bear  the  lesnied 
Professor  upon  what  he  terms  *  de  codfish  aristocracy  ob  de  sees,  de  same 
as  de  big  bugs  am  de  codfish  ob  de  land ;  only  dat  de  former  hab  got  de  ad- 
wantage  ob  de  latter,  kase,  notwithstanding  de  whale  dewours  a  good  eel,  he 
produces  sumfin*,  but  de  Ian'  codfish  aristocracy  dewours  ebery  t*ing,  an' 
produces  nufBn' ' : 

*  Db  whale  am  'mong  de  fishes  what  de  elemfint  am  'mong  bcasfesses  —  de  bigmt 
lofcr  ob  dera  all.  A  fisherman,  named  Jon  a,  swallered  one  once,  but  it  ober-lodra  be 
stummuclc  to  dat  degree  dat  in  tree  days  he  leff  'em  up  agin.  It  war  too  much  ob  » 
muchness  for  him. 

'  When  you  fuss  see  one  ob  dese  fellers  at  see,  yoo  see  sumfin'  wurth  soein',  aa  heaoi 
spurtin'  de  water  up  true  he  nose,  like  de  Park  fount'n.  Soon  as  de  nian  alofl^  in  de 
royal  top-gallen  mam-chains  sees  him  true  he  spig^lass,  he  sings  out  at  once  to  de  mat 
dat  got  charge  ob  de  seller-dore  dat  swings  on  'hind  de  ship,  '  Luff!  blast  jou  eye» ! 
luff  I '  Den  de  cap'n  kums  on  de  poop-deck  an'  pulls  out  he  gemometer,  an'  takes  tu 
elewashun.  Den  you  bear  his  woice :  *  Take  in  a  reef  ob  de  bowsplit,  an*  unship  de 
hatch-way  ob  de  hen-koop  for  axion.  Put  out  your  jib  an'  tackle,  an  take  de  kerbnoet- 
house  up-atairs.'  Den  you  see  de  sailors  run  ronn' like  kittens  up  an'  down  de  nias»- 
bed.  Den  you  bar  de  mate  sing  out  tru  a  fire-horn :  *  Ebery  man  take  tree  hitches  at  be 
trowsers,  an'  a  chow  ob  'bacco,  an'  be  dam  quick  'bout  it  Take  a  reef  in  de  main-ma^^. 
aa'  luff  fi;o  de  rudder.  Splice  de  main-brace.  Down  wid  de  jib-boom  an'  up  wid  de 
still-yards,  an  put  on  de  pot.'  Now  de  'oitement  herins,  kase  de  ole  whale  am  sashain' 
nie  to  de  lubber's  side  ob  de  ship.  Now  de  cap'n  bravely  drows  his  led-peocel,  Iock4 
tru  his  ginbometon  agin.  Take  down  de  longertude,  lassestude,  an'  a  glass  ob  brandr. 
Den  he  get  red  in  de  face  wid  de  'oitement,  an'  calls  to  de  men :  '  Boys,  man  de  boto^ 
an'  look  out  for  whale.'  Den  de  boys  git  in  de  batto-bote,  an'  dey  take  de  harpoon  wid 
dem,  tide  to  'bout  five  miles  ob  bed-cord,  an*  'way  dey  row  to  de  whale.  When  dey 
git  'long^side  ob  de  monster  he  look  big  as  Oooney  Isbmd,  aa'  den  an  ole  whaler,  in 
white  pants,  straw  hat,  an'  a  long  black  ribbon  on  it,  gumps  'pon  de  ole  whale'a  back, 
an'  gits  up  nie  he  hed,  an'  feels  for  a  soft  spot,  which,  as  soon  as  he  fin*s,  be  sticks  d« 
harpoon  in  an'  swims  to  de  bote.  Den  de  ole  whale  dives  rite  doun  to  de  bottom  ob 
de  see,  an'  de  man  in  de  bote  pays  out  de  line  dat 's  fiiss  to  de  harpoon,  as  faas  aa  amau 
dat 's  got  a  lor-sute  pays  out  money. 

'Arter  de  ole  whale  rolls  heseff  on  de  bottom,  to  git  de  harpoon  out  be  bed,  aa'  be 
sees  he  can't  do  it,  be  ^t  mity  mad,  an  kums  up  an^  make  fite  wid  de  ship,  an'  hits  it 
a  crack  wid  he  tail,  which  am  as  big  as  a  full-grown  bam-dore.  Dat  make  de  cap'n 
'  smile '  agin,  an'  he  orders  more  harpoons  in  de  whale's  back.  Dia  am  soon  dun  bv 
de  krew,  an'  do  poor  whale  'kums  week  from  de  loss  ob  blood  an'  he  temper,  an'  g:b^ 
up  de  ghoss.' 

To  those  who  would  secure  many  a  hearty  laugh,  and  not  a  little  down- 
right wisdom,  ludicrously  and  quaintly  enforced,  we  cordially  and  confidently 
commend  these  *  Black  Diamonds.'  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  few  cha- 
racteristic *  colored '  engravings. 
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Exhibition  of  the  National  Acadehy  of  Dbsion.  — We  have  not  found 
leisure,  we  are  yery  soiry  to  say,  to  yisit  the  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy^  except  on  one  single  occasioD,  which  we  prolonged  to  the  last 
moment  of  which  we  could  ayaU.  The  following  notice  of  some  of  the  pic- 
tares  reached  us  at  our  country-sanctum,  under  corer  from  a  friend  and 
•oorrespondent  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  when  we  receiyed  it ;  so  that 
the  communication  is  as  'anonymous '  to  us  as  to  our  readers.  Whereinso- 
erer  its  strictures  may  be  wrong,  or  unduly  '  charged,'  the  observation  of 
visitors  will  readily  correct  the  injustice ;  while  over-praise  will,  in  all  cases, 
as  assuredly  work  its  own  cure.  People  who  go  to  picture-galleries  in  our 
metropolis,  at  this  day,  know  when  and  wTterefare  they  are  pleased ;  and  all 
the  tedious,  learned,  technical  criticism  '  in  town  *  would  not  serve  to  change 
the  true  verdict  which  is  yielded  through  the  eye  to  the  mind  or  the  heart 
of  the  appreciative  lover  of  truth  and  nature : 

'  The  Thirtieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acadxut  of  Design  opened 
i&  March,  at  Number  54fi  Broadway,  the  quarters  lately  occupied  by  ^  Mr;  Dussel- 
D0(BF*8  Oalleiy.  Owing  to  the  limited  acoommodations,  there  were  fewer  pictures 
exhibited  this  year  than  <m  any  firmer  occasion  —  at  least  for  a  number  of  years 
back.  Bat  if  we  have  fewer  pictures,  there  are  less  indififerent  ones.  On  account 
of  this  want  of  space,  the  council  or  committee  were  obliged  to  glean  veiy  rigidly 
from  the  works  offered.  Year  after  year  it  had  been  complained  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Academy  that  so  many  mere  *  daubs '  should  obtain  places  on  its  walla 
In  the  present  exhibitioD,  there  are  no  historical  pieces;  only  one  or  two  genre 
pictures ;  a  number  (as  usual)  of  good  portraits ;  and  a  rich  collection  of  superior 
iandscapes.  We  will  ooounence  with  the  portraits.  There  are  the  same  familiar 
and  inimitable  prodoctioiis  of  Eluott,  and  there  are  also  the  same  number  of 
reproductions  by  his  host  of  imitators. 

*  Number  110:  0.  L.  Elliott.— This  portrait  of  B.  C.  West  (of  the  *Ten 
dovemors')  is  one  among  the  best  works  that  ever  came  fSrom  Elliott*s  hands. 
In  this  we  have  a  power  and  boldness  of  treatment  that  is  very  striking  in  its 
effect    The  attentioa  of  the  observer  is  arrested  by  the  living  fire  in  the  eye^  the 
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blood  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  strong  mobility  of  the  features.  EasOj  aits  the 
head  on  the  neck  and  shonlders  —  exquisite  the  careless  'massing*  of  the  hair. 
The  distribation  of  light  and  shade  in  the  back-ground  is  new,  or  rather  it  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  artist's  usual  style;  and  it  has  been  objected  to  as  giving  the 
appearance  of  wrapping,  cloud-like,  about  the  head ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceiTe 
in  what  it  is  faulty :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sab- 
ject  There  is  a  dash,  a  daring  touch  of  genius  about  the  head  and  figure,  that 
requires  such  a  broken  back-ground,  and  not  a  smooth,  evenly-modulated  distriba- 
tion of  dark  above  and  light  below. 

*  KuMBEE  24  is  a  more  elaborately-finished  work,  by  the  same  artist ;  but  what  it 
has  gained  in  finish,  it  lacks  in  strength  and  originality.  It  is  merely  a  portrait; 
but  it  is  such  a  portrait  as  no  one  in  America  but  Elliott  can  surpass. 

*  Leaving  Elliott,  who  stands  alone  in  painting  the  masculine  gender,  we  take 
up  Baker,  who  is  equally  so  in  respect  to  female  portraiture.  We  have  fn>m  his 
pencil  Numbers  II  and  58,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  his  skill  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  soft  tenderness  that  he  has  thrown  over  the  countenance; 
the  subdued  brilliancy  (if  such  a  term  be  admissible,)  the  transparency  of  color, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  expression — it  must  be  called  an  atmosphere  —  that 
expression  which  gleams  with  a  living  glow  on  all  the  features — cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  Decidedly,  if  we  were  a  lady,  and  young  and  pretty,  we 
should  sit  to  Mr.  Baker  ;  and  if  we  did  not  happen  to  he  pretty,  still  we  would  sit 
to  him,  for  his  appears  to  be  a  magic  brush.    It  oreaJtes  beauty. 

*  After  so  mudi  praise,  it  is  hard  to  speak  in  different  terms ;  but  Nuhbeb  28,  a 
Aill-length  of  L.  M.  Hoffuan,  by  the  same  artist^  is  not  good.  The  figure  is  spare 
and  awkward,  and  the  head  poor  and  weak ;  rendered  so  by  the  extreme  bod  taste 
of  placing  the  subject  (a  fine  one)  uncovered,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  region  of  bales 
of  cotton  and  shipping. 

'Entering  the  laige  room,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  two  three-quarter  length  por- 
traits of  ladies,  hanging  side  by  side  on  the  opposite  wall  Nuvbbb  77,  by  Oaf- 
FEBTT,  the  other  by  Wright.  Cafferty's  picture  is  one  of  noble  breadth  and 
good  finish.  There  is  a  healthful  appearance  in  the  fiesh,  without  any  attempt  at 
fine  color.  Its  dark  and  massive  tones  in  the  drapery  and  back-ground,  and  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  grace  of  design,  injure  its  companion.  Number  719,  whidi 
is  fiill  of  color  and  *finiken'  in  conception.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  hung 
beside  so  strong  a  picture  as  Caffebtt'& 

*  Mr.  Caffeett  approaches  Elliott,  without  being  an  imitator.  What  he  paints 
is  his  own.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  such  excellent  artists  as  Pratt,  Bogli;  and 
others,  so  palpably  copying  Eluott,  that  it  might  seem  to  some  to  be  their  object 
to  deceive  the  public  On  different  occasions^  in  this  exhibition,  have  we  over- 
heard the  remark :  *  That  is  a  poor  picture  of  Elliott's,*  in  allusion  to  a  portrait 
by  Pratt,  and  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  respect  to  Boole. 

'But  talking  of  independence  and  originality,  we  have  an  exemplication  of 
stretching  independence  a  little  ^  far  in  Number  46,  by  Thomas  Hicks.  It  is 
called ''a  portrait,'  but  it  might  have  been  meant  for  an  altar-piece  for  a  modem 
Puseyite  chapel  —  or  a  Capitol-piece  —  or  possibly  something  for  the  new  (3^- 
Hall.  It  is  a  full-length  figure  of  a  tall  lady  in  walking  costume,  without  a  bon- 
net, standing  in  a  room,  amid  plenty  of  good  furniture,  at  a  window  that  c^pens 
upon  a  dim  and  feeble  landscape.  It  is  full  of  admirable  painting,  and  as  a  stody 
of  still  life,  it  is  most  excellent  The  drapery  is  perfect;  and  the  objects  in  the 
room,  chairs,  carpet,  etc.,  etc.,  are  worked  out  in  a  masterly  manner.    Bat  all 
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theee  surroundingB  destroy  tho  figure.  It  ia  only  an  docessory :  what  should  be 
aooeflBoriefly  have  the  chief  prominence.  The  face  is  expressire  —  nothing  more : 
see  whether  you  remark  any  strength  or  fleshiness.  The  left  arm,  which  hangs 
down,  is  barely  snggested  at  its  termination  by  an  efifort  to  paint  a  gloved  hand. 
I'fae  gloYO  is  painted,  but  where  is  the  hand? 

*  HnKTENOTOH  has  a  noble  portrait,  Number  42.  Mark  in  this  the  rich  blood- 
(:ok>r  under  the  skin,  and  the  pulpiness  of  the  flesh. 

'Number  54:  *'FortraUof  aLady:*  William  A.  Stone.  A  very  clever  pic- 
ture of  a  lady,  in  whose  &ce,  although  perhaps  slightly  idealized  by  the  artist,  we 
reoognized  at  once  the  pleasant  and  winning  features  of  a  former  metropolitan 
friend.  Mr.  Stone's  coloring  is  harmonious,  his  position  natural,  and  his  drawing 
oxcellent  We  shall  look  with  more  than  usual  interest  at  this  young  artist's 
future  efforts. 

*  There  are  only  two  or  three  figureKX>mpo8itions  of  any  importance.  Number 
76,  *  The  German  Emigrant  Inquiring  hia  Way!  by  C.  P.  Blauyxlt,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  It  is  a  low-toned  picture,  but  good  in  color,  and  very  pure  in 
tityle.  There  is  nothing  meretricious  about  it  The  artist  is  severe  in  tazU :  ho  has 
not  allowed  his  good  judgment  to  be  carried  away  into  straining  after  bright  and 
gorgeous  effects.  There  are  three  principal  figures,  and  two  accessory,  all  well 
grouped.  'A  fine-looking,  phlegmatic  German  has  taken  his  meerschaum  from  his 
mouth,  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  information  as  to  his  route  through  the  dty 
from  a  negro^  who  is^  or  rather  has  been,  occupied  in  sawing  wood  on  the  side- 
walk. The  *  darkey '  is  looking  up,  and  resting  firom  his  work,  but  has  not  quitted 
his  original  position.  He  is  puzzled  by  the  questions^  and  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  their  exact  meaning,  or  how  to  make  himself  understood.  Clinging  to 
the  German's  side,  and  peeping  torn  behind  the  ample  folds  of  his  coat,  is  a  little 
child,  the  very  type  of  good-humor  and  health.  Half  in  fear,  and  half  in  amused 
amazement^  she  gazes  at  the  negro.  Yery  pleasantly  a  ray  of  light  faUs  across  her 
face  and  tips  her  shoulder.  In  the  back-ground,  to  the  left,  is  the  German's  wife ; 
she,  too,  observing  the  negro  with  a  curious  aide-long  glance.  Chaiacteristic  of  the 
oonntry,  she  is  bearing  the  burden,  having  a  load  on  her  head  and  a  basket  on  her 
arm.  The  picture  tells  the  story  admirably.  The  different  contrasts  of  expression 
are  well  done,  and  it  all  shows  a  great  care  and  study  in  the  conception  and  carry- 
ing  out  of  the  idea.  The  drawing  is  good,  and  the  painting  of  the  German's  head 
and  of  the  child's  is  remarkably  fine. 

*  Number  72 :  ^Wdfsier  avumg  (he  People:^  Mount.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this 
picture  firom  Mr.  Mount  —  he  being  one  of  our  special  favorites.  He  has  simply 
*  gone  out  of  his  line,*  and  like  many  other  good  men  who  have  done  so,  he  has 
failed. 

'  Huntinoton  has  a  *  Magdalen,'  Number  67,  which  is  delicious  in  color,  but 
being  of  laiger  size  than  life,  it  shows  to  bad  advantage,  hung  so  low  as  it  is.  The 
face  is  lovely  and  spiritual,  and  the  hair  a  wonder  of  painting.    But  we  are  tired 

of  *  MAGDALENa' 

^Mirth-moving  is  Number  100 :  '  Country  Coimoisseura :^  \>j  J.  A.  Oertel.  A 
parcel  of  *  country  chaps,'  a  village  bock,  an  old  farmer,  eta,  are  in  a  painter's 
studio,  and  are  complacently  viewing  and  criticising  a  large  picture  on  his  easel 
The  long,  gawky  figure  of  the  mud-bespattered  wagoner  is  absolutely  distracting. 
It  is  a  decided  success. 

'Hall  has  a  few  small  pictures:  one  is  a  capital  piece:  Number  57:  *5ir 
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Tb&v  Bdch^^  which  is  the  yeritable  '  Sir  Tobt  *  of  Shakbspbabb;  his  face  glowing 
with  hilarity,  and  rubicund  with  wine.  Numbeb  93  is  also  good ;  but  his  nQun 
are  wishy-washj,  sketchy  affairs. 

'  BuRAKD  has  two  landscapes,  both  fully  up  to  his  established  reputation.  Num- 
ber 104,  *  Summer  Aflermon^  is  full  of  all  the  beauties  of  feeling  and  maziipula- 
tion  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  Kuxber  113,  '/n  iht  Woods,'  is  a 
larger  picture,  and  attracts  much  attention.  In  it  we  have  an  avenue  (so  to  qpeak) 
of  forest  trees,  rising  on  each  side,  and  tangling  their  branches*  over-head.  It  is 
replete  with  gems.  Each  fohaged  branch,  each  moss-covered  trunk,  the  brcdcen 
stems,  the  bit  of  water  in  the  fore-ground,  the  ferns  —  all  these  are  pictures  «» 
ihemsdws.  Then  how  true  is  the  tenderness  of  atmosphere,  and  the  distance  and 
space  I  There  are  some  young  painters,  who  have  exhibited  this  year,  who  would 
do  well  to  take  lessons  from  the  study  of  this  pictura  It  should  teach  them  that 
Mr.  DuBAKD,  the  acknowlec^ed  head  of  landscapists  in  New-Tork,  does  not 
despise  manipulation  and  care,  even  to  the  minutest  object ;  and  still  he  is  not  a 
Pre-BAPHAELiTK.  No;  Kr.  Duband  is  a  conscientious  worker,  and  will  not 
descend  to  trk^ks  of  scumblmg^  and  so  forth. 

'  William  Habt  is  represented  by  no  less  than  eight  pictures;  and  oat  of  these 
only  two  — a  pair  of  sketches — are  worth  mentioning.  Rither  one  of  them  is 
superior  to  all  his  larger  aflairs.  What  is  the  matter  with  Ha&t7  Is  it  carelee- 
ness?  In  Nitmbeb  186,  *  Haven's  Craig,^  and  Numbsb  187,  ^ Coast  BU,  on  (he  71^,* 
both  Scottish  scenes,  Habt  is  himself  again.  Beautifhlly  is  the  mass  of  objects 
blended  into  shadow.  The  water  stretches  darkly  out  till  it  meets  the  threatemng 
sky.  Both  the  skies  are  wonderftil ;  both  sketches  full  of  power.  Would  that  we 
could  say  as  much  for  his  other& 

'  Chuboh  shows,  this  year,  that  his  genius  is  not  confined  to  painting  northern 
scenes.  We  have  a  most  brilliant  triumph  from  him.  These  South- American  pie* 
tures  of  his  are  noble  achievements.  The  golden  hues,  the  painted  flowers,  the 
rich  fruit,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics,  have  been  seized  by  bun  and  pbeed 
lovingly  on  his  canvas.  Numbeb  49,  '  The  Cordilleras,'  is  a  lovely  poem  —  a  fiyiy 
dream.  What  a  gush  of  colors !  How  the  sun  glows  in  the  heavens,  and  batbeB 
in  a  shower  of  hazy  light  the  jagged  mountains,  and  the  city,  that  sleeps  high  vp 
In.  the  au",  like  a  lover  in  the  lap  of  beauty  1  Look  at  Numbeb  63,  '  Tamaca  PabHS : ' 
see  the  deamess,  the  brilliancy,  the  depth  of  atmosphere,  and  then  say  that 
OfiCXTBCH  is  not  a  groat  painter  —  if  you  can.  Aerial  distance,  and  skies,  and  five- 
ground  are  Chuboh's  forte,  and  in  this  class  of  subjects  he  has  full  opportunity  fi»r 
displaying  it  We  must  say,  however,  that  Kumbeb  74,  '  Tacquedama  IhBSf*  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  He  should  not  paint  falling  water — for  he  cannot  It 
is  weak  and  feathery. 

*  Numbeb  21:  ^Mediterranean  Sea- Coast,'  by  Obofset,  is  truly  an  original  pk^ 
turo  —  an  effort  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  the  scantiest^  merest  bit  of 
sea-ooast,  rendered  by  a  master,  m  a  poetical  and  feeling  manner.  The  sun  has 
set,  but  has  left  his  lurid  reflection  on  clouds  and  shore,  and  the  ruined  tower  on 
the  right  The  moon  has  just  risen,  and  throws  her  steely  light  over  the  tumbling 
waves.  The  blended  effect  of  sun-light  and  moon-light  I  —  it  is  a  daring  succesB. 
His  NuMBBB  35,  ^  Mount  Washington,'  is  a  larger  and  more  ambitious  work,  bat  it 
lacks  the  originality  of  this.  It  has  an  excellent  arrangement  of  clouds ;  heaped 
pillar-like,  they  stand  gray  and  dense,  towermg  above  the  mountain-tops.  The 
umbrella  which  shades  the  artist  sketching,  near  the  fore-ground,  is  an  ugly  spot 
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This  should  have  been  ayoided.  In  color,  the  picture  reminda  us  of  Cole,  yet  not 
00  much  as  Kumbeb  123,  ^An  October  Day  in  the  White-Mountains,*  by  Eensbtt. 
This  IS  an  admirable  paintiag  —  one  among  Hie  very  best  In  the  exhibition.  The 
Ibliage  in  this  would  make  the  English  stare ;  would  make  them  think  the  pointer 
mad,  or  a  liar,  as  they  did  when  they  first  saw  the  wonderful  effects  of  Colb.  Yet 
Kessett  can  take  the  foreign  trayeUeis  away  up  to  the  White-Mountains,  and 
show  them  that  he  is  true  to  Natube — her  worshipper  and  her  mirror. 

*A  most  lamentable  display  is  shown  in  Nuhbebs  56  and  222,  by  Geoiigb 
Innes.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  an  artist  who  is  possessed  of  undoubted  talents, 
and  who  has  produced  fine  works,  should  so  prostitute  liis  abilities  as  to  paint  like 
this.  One  of  these  pictures  is  a  mass  of  green  cheese,  dotted  with  sheep,  (most 
persons  imagine  these  sheep  to  be  cows ;)  in  the  other,  Mr.  Iknes  has  striyen  to 
give  the  effect  immediately  after  a  summer  thunder-storm.  He  has  made  a  conglo- 
meration of  soft  tallow  and  an  astonishing  rainbow.  Mr.  Iknes,  pray  leave  off 
such  freaks,  and  paint  as  we  know  you  can  paint.  Thus  to  trifie  with  youmelf  and 
the  public  is  morAhan  foolish :  it  is  criminal. 

*  Number  8 :  D.  W.  0.  Boutelle.  A  most  thoroughly  American  landscape,  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  It  lacks  little  to  be  a  great  painting.  The  compo- 
sition is  purely  managed,  and  it  has  a  fine  natural  tone  of  color.  It  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  finished  picture,  but  very  little  labor  bestowed  upon  it  will  bring  it  up, 
and  (Tien  Mr.  Boutelle  will  have  made  one  of  the  best  landscapes  that  ever  came 
firom  his  pencil  We  have  often  remarked  of  this  artist  that  all  his  productions  are 
unmistakably  American,  and  this  is  no  mean  praise.  We  should  like  to  possess 
*  The  Trout-Stream '  —  so  fuU  is  it  of  wildness  and  rugged  force. 

'  Casileab  is  represented  in  his  usual  lovely  compositions,  with  careful  drawing, 
transparent  water,  and  sober  tints. 

•  COLBMAN  has  a  very  good  picture,  *  The  Evening  Walk,*  Numbeb  116.  This 
young  artist  is  attaining  a  good  position  in  the  profession.  Aside  fh>m  our  present 
subject,  we  may  mention  another  picture  of  his,  which  entitles  him  to  take  an 
advanced  place  among  our  modem  landscapists.  It  is  a  New-IIampshire  scene, 
fiill  of  feeling  and  depth  of  color,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  many  artists  of  more 
established  reputation. 

'  But  time  and  paper  give  out  Look  at  Dablet's  unmatched  drawings,  and 
some  English  water-colors,  in  the  smaller  room,  and  also  a  meritoribus  moon-light 
floene,  by  Mra  Gbratobsx,  which  only  required  to  be  hung  higher  to  be  seen  to 
advantageL' 


Edwin  Fobbest  and  his  Cbitics.  —  In  reading  the  elaborate  (suppose  we  say 
very  yerbose  ?)  critiques  upon  "Mr.  Fobbest's  personations  of  his  different 
characters,  which  have  appeared  recently  in  *  The  Tribune '  daily  journal,  it 
is  amusing  to  note  how  kindly  the  writer  advises  the  great  tragedian  to 
'attempt'  'only  such  and  such  characters,'  as  if  he  were  a  young  per- 
former, for  the  first  time  before  the  public.  We  see  that  Mr.  Fobbest  —  a 
course  which  we  have  remarked  it  is  his  custom  to  pursue  —  pays  no  atten- 
tion whatever,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  to  these  '  highly-wrought' 
'  performances '  of  an  anonymous  hypercritic.    The  simple  presumption,  if 
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the  critic  were  right,  would  be,  that  the  audiences  who  nightly  crowd  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  and  who  witness  the  personations  of  our  preeminent 
American  tragedian,  are  ignorant  and  benighted ;  that  they  show  themsdyes 
weak  in  being  interested,  and  vulgar  in  being  thrilled  to  enthusiastic  demon- 
stratiouy  by  his  powers  of  dramatic  representation.  Sixty  times  in  one 
engagement,  it  must  then  be  conceded,  Mr.  Forrest,  merely  by  '  roare,^  and 
'rattles,^  and  * bellovrings,'  and  'butcheries,'  entertained  and  wielded  th« 
sympathies  of  three-score  crowded  audiences !  We  were  of  the  number, 
repeatedly ;  we  were  among  the  unappreciative ;  but  we  had  n^t  seen  '  the 
right  modeUy  ye  kno' ; '  therefore,  'couldn't  tell^  exactly,'  whether  we  were 
reallj/  interested,  or  touched,  or  not^  *  do  n't  ye  see  ? '  Tes,  we  ie^  see ;  and 
touching  that  same,  mayhap  it  shall  be  oura  to  say  a  few  brief  words  here- 
after. 


Letters  frox  '  Cahp-Comfort'  and  thb  Green  Mountains.  —  It  has  given 
us  additional  pleasure,  in  reading  the  charming  letters  of  our  &ircorre^Kmd- 
ent,  'J.  E.  L.,'  that  we  have  had  the  scenes  which  she  describes  actoslly 
brought  before  us.  Mr.  Jerome  Thompson,  at  his  studio  in  AfplbtonV 
Building,  shows  us  not  only  the  lake,  and  its  lovely  surroundings,  but  the 
veritable  'cabin'  itself;  painted  from, and,  as  we  are  assured,  most  fiuthfnilj 
to  '  the  life.'  And  while  the  visitor  is  glancing  at  these  views,  he  has  but  to 
turn  his  eyes  around  the  room,  to  be  taken  to  '  Old  England,'  and  regale  hi^ 
eyes  with  scenes  soft,  placid,  and  picturesque,  which  Mr.  Thompson  executed 
in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Old  World : 

*  C^oUaugatfLake.Sspl^'lBbi. 

*  My  heart  ia  sad  aa  I  pen  this,  my  last  letter  from  Camp-Comfort  Yes;  to-mor- 
row our  encampment  ia  to  be  broken  up ;  we  are  to  leave  this  spot,  which  is  en- 
deared, to  ua  by  the  memory  of  so  many  happy  hours,  and  mingle  in  the  bnsr 
world  again.  Wo  have  already  over-staid  the  time  we  allotted  for  this  hunting  expe- 
dition, and  yet  we  are  reluctant  to  leave.  It  has  been  a  season  of  rest,  mental  axul 
bodily  rest,  to  ua  alL  Here,  for  a  while,  the  cares  and  toUs  of  life  havo  been  for- 
gotten, and  in  the  aoUtude  of  nature  the  over-taaked  brain  baa  found  a  respite^  and 
Uio  weary  heart  relief.  Here  the  merchant  has  ccaaed  to  '  calculate,'  the  lawyer  tu 
argue,  and  the  man  of  the  world  to  be  *  irresistible.' 

'  The  brief,  the  ledger,  and  the  world  have  been  forgotten,  and  I  truly  believe 
the  language  of  each  heart  would  be :  '  I  havo  been  liappy  here.'  But  to-morrow 
wo  must  part,  each  to  go  on  our  different  way,  and,  perchance,  we  who  day  aft«ir 
day  havo  sat  at  the  same  board,  pursued  the  same  amusement,  shared  the  samt 
dangers,  may  never  again  be  assembled  beneath  the  same  roofl  But  we  shall 
part  with  the  kindest  feelings  toward  each  other;  and  in  afler-yoars,  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  past,  the  few  weeka  that  we  have  spent  here  in  the  wilderness  will 
be  a  bright  spot  on  which  memory  shall  love  to  dwell  Then  will  come  the  rt^ 
membrance  of  the  eager  chase^  the  daring  exploit,  and  the  quiet  hours  we  wbilt-d 
away  with  song  and  story,  as  we  sat  by  the  evening  camp-fire,  and  we  shall  sigh 
to  think  they  were  so  brief    As  I  was  feeding  my  little  pet  squirrels  this  momiug 
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I  loved  to  &nc]r  that  the7  would  miss  me  when  I  waa  gone ;  they  will  wait  in  vain 
for  some  one  to  bring  them  their  break&st  to-morrow.  Dear  little  things !  They 
are  so  tame,  thej  run  npon  my  drees^  and  at  upon  my  shoulder,  and  one  of  them 
ia  evidently  very  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  machine  my  ear  is  I  He  puts  his 
little  paw  into  i^  thereby  ticklmg  me  ahnost  to  death,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  a  remarkably  nice  place  to  store  away  his  wmtor  supply  of 
beach-nuts ;  but  this  proposition  I  shall  decline,  with  many  thanks  for  the  favor 
intonded,  and  suggest  that  awm  oOier  hoUow  tree  would  suit  his  purpose  better.  I 
have  become  much  attached  to  the  pretty  little  creatures,  and,  as  I  watoh  their 
playfbl  gambols,  am  truly  thankful  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  pests  of 
civilization — cats  and  small  Ix^s ! 

'All  has  been  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  camp  since  day-light;  when  the  pack- 
ing began,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  were  gathered  together,  it  was  discovered 
that  Uie  principal  part  of  our  property  consisted  in  empty  botUes  I  With  true  be- 
nevolence we  decided  to  throw  them  into  the  Lake,  that  they  might  not  tantalize 
any  chance  comer  with  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  had  once  contained ;  so 
we  formed  a  procession,  each  one  laden  with  bottles,  and  in  solemn  silence  we 
dropped  them  beneath  the  still  waters,  and  then  gave  three  cheers  to  waft  them  on 
their  downward  way.  I  think  you  would  have  been  amused  to  have  watehed  ope- 
rations in  the  cabin  this  morning.  There  was  winding  of  trolling-lines,  packing  of 
crodceiy,  cleaning  of  guni^  folding  up  of  bed-dothes  and  hammocks,  all  going  on 
at  once  1  Every  body  talking,  and  no  body  stopping  to  listen !  Frying-pans  and 
pillows,  tea-kettles  and  blankets  were  stored  away  together  in  the  most  promis- 
cuous confusion.  In  vain  I  offered  my  advice  and  assistance ;  they  knew  best. 
(Of  course;  men  alwaya  do  I)  So  trunks  were  filled  with  eatables,  and  baskets 
with  wearing  apparel ;  the  cheese  was  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  and  the  eggs  were 
thrown  into  a  tin  pail ;  the  match-box  packed  away  with  the  powder,  and  the  shot 
put  into  a  water-proof  case  I  Upon  the  whole,  it  reminded  me  of  a  New- York 
*  May-day '  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  *and  take  up 
my  station  in  the  distance,  where  I  could  over-look  their  proceedings  without  being 
observed  by  the  performers.  A  few  moments  after  I  reached  my  hiding-place,  my 
attention  was  attracted  l^  the  rattling  of  a  chain,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  near  roe 
two  of  our  hounds  fastened  together  by  a  small  iron  chain.  I  watched  their  move- 
ments by  way  of  diversion.  One  was  a  heavy-built,  dull-eyed  fellow,  who  was 
content  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  sleep ;  the  other,  with  a  large,  bright,  liquid  eye,  and 
delicate  limbs,  was  firetting  impatiently  at  the  chain  which  bound  him ;  a  few  me- 
mento he  would  lie  still  by  the  side  of  his  sleeping  companion,  and  then  start  up 
and  attempt  to  spring  away,  but  In  vain ;  that  clanking  chain  was  the  death-knell 
to  bis  hopes  of  liberty,  and  each  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  it  only  made  it  gall 
his  neck  the  more.  At  length  my  compassion  became  so  much  excited  that  I  de- 
termined to  release  him,  and,  approaching  him  for  that  purpose,  took  hold  of  the 
chain  around  his  neck,  when  he  sprang  up  and  bit  my  fingers  severely.  *Ah  I '  I 
exclaimed,  '  How  much  hounds  are  like  human  beings  1  ' 

*  Varied  recollections  throng  upon  me,  as  I  sit,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  in  tho 
little  shady  nook  where  all  my  letters  to  you  have  been  written.  I  have  taken  my 
last  row  upon  the  Lake,  my  last  ramble  in  the  forest,  and  bid  a  silent  farewell  to 
those  grand  old  trees,  which  stood  here  before  I  was  bom,  and  shall  so  stand  wlieu 
I  have  mingled  with  my  kindred  dust.  Would  that  when  for  me  life's  joys  and 
sorrows  shall  be  ended,  and  the  world-weary  soul  shall  fold  its  tired  wings,  I  might 
find  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath  their  venerable  branches.    Here,  in  tliis  great 
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wilderness,  fiir  from  tho  busy  haunts  of  men,  would  I  lie  down  and  be  at  real  for 
ever.  Not  near  the  crowded  city,  not  with  tiiouaands  of  other  dead  around  me^  or 
with  costly  monument  to  attract  the  careleas  gaze  of  strangerB,  but  in  this  forest 
solitude  let  me  quietlj*  be  laid,  where  none  but  the  fbot-step  of  affection  shall  seek 
out  mj  retreat  Here  the  bright  wood-flowers  shall  deck  the  moss  up<Hi  mj  graTe, 
tlie  rich  clusters  of  the  purple  wild-grape  shall  hang  in  graceful  luxuriance  above 
me,  and  the  soft  moon-light  siiall  steal  through  the  tall  tree-topa,  and  linger  loTing^y 
upon  mj  lonely  bed ;  and  the  gracelhl  deer  shall  come,  with  tiie  timid  &wn,  uid 
rest  their  delicate  limbs  beside  me.  The  leaves  shall  &11  from  the  forest  trees,  and 
the  winds  shall  howl  among  their  naked  branches ;  the  snow  shall  oome,  and  lie 
cold  and  white  above  me.  By  the  domestic  hearth  and  at  the  social  board  my 
place  may  be  filled  by  another,  yet  shall  I  not  be  forgotten.  For,  amid  scenes  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  whore  the  sparkling  wine  is  poured,  and  the  merry  Jest  is  heard, 
while  others  are  all  gayety,  one  shaU  rememher  me  I  And  in  the  soft  stillness  of  the 
twilight  hour,  and  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  to  his  heart  shall  come  a  thought  of 
the  loved  and  lost ;  and  if|  as  I  most  truly  believe,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have 
power  to  watch  over  tlie  dear  ones  they  leave  behind,  I  will  then  truly  be  to  him 
what  in  this  world  ^e  fondly  calls  me,  his  ^  guardian  angel.*  Perhaps  my  love  may 
lead  him  on  toward  heaven ;  for  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  when  his  soul  is  weaiy 
and  his  heart  is  desolate,  shall  come  tho  memory  of  that  forest-tomb,  and  he  shall 
long  to  lay  him  down  beside  me.  I  ask  no  monument  but  the  love  of  that  &ithfal 
heart. 

'  To-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  great  city,  and  amid  fkmiliar  scenes 
and  welcommg  friends  I  may  for  a  while  forget  our  forest  shanty ;  but  I  know  that 
often  in  the  crowded  baH-room,  when  surrounded  by  the  gay  butterflies  of  fashion, 
I  shall  wish  myself  back  in  this  log-cabm,  with  my  band  of  hunters  around  me. 
I  have  mingled  in  the  gayeties  of  Paris,  that  city  renowned  for  its  gallant  men ;  T 
have  been  ^  guest  in  palaces,  and  received  homage  from  statesmen  and  princes,  but 
I  must  say,  that  nowhere  did  I  ever  see  such  devoted  attention  and  true  politeness 
as  have  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  comrades  in  this  northern  wilderness. 

'And  now,  to  them,  to  our  forest-home,  I  bid  a  sad  farewell  I  God  grant  that 
another  year  may  find  us  again  united  under  these  waving  branches  I 

'  Yours  truly,  ,.  ^  u» 


•iTtfW  -  York,  Jan^  18». 
*  Since  the  foregoing  series  of  letters  was  written,  one  of  our  happy  band  has 
been  called  away.  The  icy  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  on  the  warmest  and  most 
generous  heart  that  ever  boat ;  a  heart  whose  every  impulse  was  noble  and  true. 
His  loss  has  thrown  a  dark  and  mournful  shadow  upon  our  little  party,  by  each 
one  of  whom  he  was  esteemed  and  appreciated,  but  by  none  more  than  myaelt  to 
whom  he  was  ever  the  truest  and  kindest  of  friends,  It  is  hard  indeed  to  realize  that 
his  famihar  voice  is  hushed.  Ohateaugay  will  be  but  a  sad  place  to  us  all  without 
his  kindly  greeting,  happy  smile,  and  ready  jest  Ever  the  most  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  he  was  the  most  successful,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  sound  of  his 
rifle  shall  be  heard  no  more  among  the  hills  he  loved  so  well ;  that  the  sun  shall 
rise  in  beauty,  and  the  soft  twilight  fall  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  moon-ligbt 
upon  the  Lake,  and  his  eye  will  not  be  there  to  mark  it  I  But  many  suns  d!ali 
rise  and  set  ere  he  be  forgotten  by  the  hunters  of  Oamp-Oomfort  j.  k.  i-' 
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*I  DAUB  ny  that  70Q,  Ur.  Kitiokebbockbb,  IOcg  all  the  rest  of  my  friends,  wilt 
be  wondering  what  in  the  world  posflessed  me  to  leave  my  luxnriotis  city-home,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  come  and  hide  myself  among  the  ice  and  snows  of  the 
Oreen  Monntains.  Well,  it 's  a  woman's  whim !  or,  if  that  ^  not  soiBcicnt,  a  lore 
for  those  same  old  momitains,  (among  which  I  hare  spent  so  many  happy  days  in 
siimmei^time,)  that  has  filled  my  heart  with  a  desire  to  see  them  In  their  winter- 
drees. 

*Tbe  hearty  welcome  I  receiv«d  fit)m  my  IHends  np  here  more  than  repaid  me 
for  my  long  and  tedioos  joomey ;  and  Jack  Frwt,  not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness, 
has  pat  the  mercury  down  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero  in  honor  of  my  arrival? 
Well,  what  if  he  has?  there 's  plenty  of  wood  in  these  parts,  and  we  build  up  such 
glorious  fires  these  cold  lights  as  set  him  completely  at  defiance ;  and  with  cheerihl 
hearts  and  happy  faces,  a  game  of  whist  and  a  glass  of  whiskey-punch,  the  evenings 
are  only  too  ^ort  for  my  lildng.  This  is  just  the  quietest  little  place  imaginable, 
but  not  half  odd  and  old-&s|iioned  enough  to  suit  me.  The  ladies  are  not  more 
than  a  year  behind  the  New-York  fashions  hi  theh:  attire,  and  wear  their  dresses 
tra&ing  on  the  ground,  and  theh:  hats  between  their  shoulders,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  style  our  city-belles  did  last  winter.  The  telegraphic  rapidity  with  which  a 
piece  of  news  travels  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  is  rather  startling 
to  the  uninitiated,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  discuss  a  bit  of  village  gossip 
is  decidedly  refreshing. 

The  most  exciting  topic  Just  at  present  at  all  social  meetings,  sewmg-socicties, 
tesKfainkingB,  and  sbging-schools,  is  the  merits  of  a  young  doctor,  who  lias  lately 
made  his  appearance  in  our  midst  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and,  according  to 
M90W11  account,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  gmduated  with  high  honors ;  he 
then  studied  meiUcine  seven  years^  and  surgery  seven  more ;  he  has  been  engaged 
by^QiTBor  Yictoria  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  and  is  now  receiving  fifteen  dollars  a 
day  to  retain  hun  in  her  serrioe  until  spring,  when  he  is  to  return  to  England  and 
receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  before  he  joins  the  Allied  armies. 

'In  the  mean  while,  he  is  anxioos  to  undertake  the  core  of  all  persons  afflicted 
with  diaosaos  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  praotismg  upon  what  he  maintains  to  be  an 
ari(fiMH  method,  namely,  hihalation ;  (I  guess  he  don't  take  the  Homt  Journal^  and 
has  not  heard  of  Dr.  HmfTXB ;)  he  asks  a  forty-dollar  ibe  before  he  begms  opera- 
tian%  aod  byway  of  inducing  the  young  ladies  to  put  themselves  under  his  charge, 
be  piomiies  to  marry  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cured  I  Now,  in  order  to  llnow 
some  light  upon  the  magical  effect  of  that  oflbr,  I  must  just  faint  to  you  that  there  *b 
not  another  beau  in  town !  actually  not  a  sin^  man  under  sixty;  so  the  Doctor 
has  A  lair  field  before  him,  and  the  laot  that  he  oonfosses  to  having  had  at  least  two 
wives  before,  does  not  seem  to  render  htm  any  the  less  attractive  in  the  esnes  of  the 
fair  sex.  How  could  they  be  expected  to  resist  snob  imited  attractions? — a  man 
under  the  especial  fovor  of  the  Qubkv,  about  to  be  knighted,  and  says  he  owns  six 
horsoil 

*  Now,  I  almost  foar  you  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  veracity  when  I  indiose 
this  for  truth,  that  is  to  say,  word  for  word,  fix>m  his  own  lips ;  but  what  is  more 
curious  still,  and  goes  to  prove  that  *  fbcts  are  stranger  than  fiction,*  is,  that  many 
ladies  in  the  place  have  been  persuaded  to  receive  his  advu»^  and  are  actuiUy 
undergoing  his  steaming  process.  He  seems  to  possess  some  potent  spell,  for  all  his 
patients  are  the  most  devout  believers^  not  only  in  his  skill,  but  his  story,  and  are 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence  on  the  sU^test  provocation.  Vive  la  humbug ! 

▼OL.   ZLY.  35 
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Oa  tho  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  it  strange  that  a  person  in  the  employ 
of  QirsEK  ViCTOAiA,  and  receiving  fifteen  dollars  a  daj,  should  r^nam.here  in 
a  little  mountain-Tillage,  and  that  a  physician  of  such  skill,  and  who  has  made  a 
diflcorery  that  will  benefit  the  world,  and  render  his  name  famous  Uiroogh  future 
ages,  should  thus  hide  his  light  under  a  busheL  Well,  time  will  decide  and  de- 
velop tho  mystery,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  each  one  may  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 
I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Doctor  was  the  only  beau  in  the  place ;  because  I 
have  got  one  of  my  own  I  To  be  sure,  he  is  over  sixty,  but  what  of  that  ?  I  like 
him  all  the  better  for  that,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  I  who  have 
counted  my  lovers  as  St  Ursula  did  her  virgins,  by  the  *  eleven  thousand  and  up- 
ward ; '  and  my  experience  goes  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  more  than  one  man  in  a 
thousand  whose  love  is  worth  having.  As  for  the  rank  and  file,  the  God  that  made 
them  has  undoubtedly  some  use  for  them;  no  sensible  woman  can  have;  and  even 
among  those  who  are  worthy  of  one^s  regard,  the  reason  why  they  love,  if  one  but 
stops  to  consider  it,  takes  away  all  tho  enchantment !  One  loves  you,  because  it 
gratifies  his  self-love.  He  mentally  pats  hunself  on  the  breast,  and  finds  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  you  the  largest  evidence  of  exalted  taste,  and  in  your  toleration  of 
him,  the  best  assurance  of  his  eminent  powers  of  attraction  t  Another  loves  you 
because  ho  has  nothing  eUte  to  do  to  amuse  his  idle  hours ;  he  likes  the  excitement 
of  the  pursuit  more  than  the  object  pursued ;  and  many  more  begin  with  the 
caprice  of  fancy,  and  finally  acquire  a  habit  of  loving,  which,  like  other  habits, 
they  can't  conveniently  do  without ;  so  that  while  you  are  fancying  yourself  their 
^  star,'  theur  'rose,'  or  thek  'jeweV  or  some  other  precious  wonder  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  you  have  the  pleasure  at  last  to  discover  that  you 
are,  after  all,  only  one  of  their  bad  Juibiia !  Some  men  live  upon  a  mixture  of  all 
these  reasons,  and  more  apply  the  name  to  the  mere  whim  or  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, evanescent  and  worthless  as  the  morning  fog.  But  there  art  men,  few  and 
rare  though  they  be,  whose  Ibvo  is  not  a  mere  dream  or  illusion.  Men  of  cool 
bram  and  fiery  heart,  whose  strong  and  polished  intellect  and  iron  will  tell  no  tale 
to  tho  world  of  the  volcano  of  passionate  emotion  which  they  conceal.  Suc^  men 
k>ve  not  at  all,  until  they  have  burned  the  candle  of  human  enjoyment  at  botii 
ends  long  enough  to  understand  how  flickering  is  its  light  and  how  soon  it  boras 
away  into  ashes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  restless  spirit  seeks  sympathy  and 
intercourse  with  a  kindred  spirit^  and  happy  the  woman  who  can  supply  that  need; 
for  the  love  of  such  a  man  is,  indeed,  the  star  of  his  life,  and  through  stwm  and 
through  clouds  it  stUl  endureth  for  ever.  But  I  pray  you  pardon  this  digieniaB. 
I  started  to  tell  you  about  my  old  beau  up  here,  and  have  sadly  wandered  firom 
my  subject.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  him  to  you,  for  I  know  that  all  my 
efforts  would  be  in  vain.  I  should  never  be  able  to  convey  on  paper  any  idea  of 
the  dear  old  originality.  He  has  many  oddities,  ecoentridties,  and  pecuJiaiilies; 
bat  the  most  odd,  eccentric,  and  peculiar  of  them  aU,  is  the  evident  &ncy  he  has 
taken  to  me  1  Ho  is  a  Quaker  by  education ;  and  though  he  does  not  wear  the 
drab  nor  sport  the  broad  brim,  he  yet  retains  many  of  their  notions,  and  amoog 
others  a  great  dislike  to  making  olvil  speeches,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  vras  never 
known  to  pay  a  lady  a  compliment  in  his  life.  I  no  sooner  heard  this  than  I  deter- 
mined he  should  pay  ma  one,  and  I  set  about  it  in  earnest  I  did  my  prettiest  and 
looked  my  prettiest;  I  laughed  and  talked  nonsense  by  the  hour.  The  old  gentle- 
man's eyes  snapped;  but  I  got  no  compliment  Perhaps  he  didn't  like  that  stj^ 
so  I  tried  another :  looked  demure,  put  my  hair  plainly  back  behind  my  ean^  and 
actually  laid  asidea  red-and-black  plaid  mornmgp-dress,  which  is  t^  i»ide  of  my 
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heart,  to  assume  one  of  graver-colored  and  more  sabdued  character.  I  think  this 
had  some  effect ;  at  all  erenta,  he  called  to  see  me  that  afternoon,  and  made  him- 
aelf  very  agreeable;  but  I  noticed  that  whQe  he  vas  talking  with  me,  his  eye  was 
constantly  wanderin|f  to  a  basket  of  apples  that  had  just  been  sent  in  by  a  fHendi 
one  of  whicli  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty. 

'I  saw  the  longing  glances  he  cast  upon  it,  and,  thinks  I  to  myself  now's  my 
cliaoca    So  I  rose  from  my  seat,  took  up  the  apple,  and  advanced  toward  him. 

'  'Is  it  not  beautiful? '  said  L 

' '  Veri/t^  said  he,  and  extended  his  hand  to  receive  it  ' 

'  *  Stop,  my  friend,'  I  Interposed ;  '  If  you  want  my  apple  you  must  pay  mo  —  • 
compUmeni  t  * 

'The  out-stretched  hand  was  arrested;  he  took  a  step  backward,  and  looked  at 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  looked  at  the  apple.  Now,  I  have  been  surveyed 
many  a  time  by  impertinent  dandies,  through  their  eye-glasses,  and  cared  not  a 
straw  what  the  result  of  that  survey  might  be ;  but  I  felt  as  though  life  and  death 
were  at  stake,  as  that  calm  old  Quaker  so  deUberately  scanned  me.  It  was  a  try- 
ing moment  of  my  life,  I  assure  you;  but,  fortunately,  the  ordeal  did  not  last  long 
The  apple  was  irresistible,  whatever  I  might  be ;  so,  with  a  heroic  effort,  and  some 
hosatation,  the  old  gentleman  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  nervous  sort  of  way,  '  Well,  I 
do  think  that  you  are  just  about  the  nicest  kind  of  a  little  girl  that  could  be  got 
up  easy !  *  Rather  equivocal,  to  be  sure ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  feeling  perfectly  convinced  that  I  should  never  get  another 
from  that  source.    So  I  gave  him  his  apple,  and  he  wont  off  delighted. 

'I  fear  I  need  hope  for  no  compliments  from  you,  if  I  spin  out  this  letter  much 
longer,  and  should  it  not  be  correctly  dated,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  it;  for  the 
truth  ia,  I  can't  keep  the  days  of  the  week,  much  less  the  days  of  the  month,  up? 
here.  I  usually  find  some  one  in  the  house  who  can  set  me  right,  but  this  morning 
I  wont  from  one  to  another  in  v^n.  One  thought  it  was  Wednesday,  and  another 
insisted  upon  its  being  Thursday ;  so,  finally,  I  rushed  to  the  kitchen  in  despair, 
and  seeing  the  cook  busy  among  her  pots  and  pans,  *  Biddy,'  said  I,  *  will  you  tell 
me  what  day  of  the  week  it  is  ? '  *  Faith,  Ma'am,  and  I  can't,'  said  Biddy  ;  '  I  did 
think  it  to  be  Thursday,  but  Sarah  (the  chamber-maid)  insists  that  it  ought  to  be 
Friday,  and  though  I  've  two  almanacs,  I  can 't  kape  the  run  of  the  time  at  all,  at 
alL'  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  shut  the  kitchen-door  on  the  loquacious  Biddy 
and  returned  to  my  desk  more  at  a  loss  tlian  before.  So  you  may  put  what  date 
you  like  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  and  I  rather  fimcy  you  win  wish  that 
the  miul-bag  that  brought  it  had  got  stuck  in  one  of  our  mountain  snow-drifts. 

*  Tours,  most  truly,  j.  %,  C 


Mb.'  J.  R.  Smith's  Panorama  of  Europe.  —  A  tour  in  Europe  for  twenty- 
fire  cents!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  The  best  panorama  ever  exhi- 
bited in  this  city  is  Mr,  J.  R,  Smith's  Tour  of  Europe^  giving  views  of  the 
large  cities,  important  buildings,  eta  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
Qrotto  of  Antiparos  illuminated,  and  the  citj  and  fortifications  of  Sebasto- 
pol  are  striking  scenes,  which  will  arfest  attention  and  claim  uxuTersal  ad- 
miration ;  the  latter  particularlj, '  aboat  this  time.' 
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'▲     BAP     TBXCK*. 


'  Mr.  Qnnry  tells  oTa  trcmblosome  feDow  who  had  but  one  ear,  the  Ices  of  which, 
if  it  did  not  bring  him  into  disgrace,  engendered  a  pecoliar  habit  of  mind  which 
rendered  his  societj  not  desirable,  It  was  neither  cat  off  by  accident,  nor  bj  the 
drawn  sword  of  some  valiant  Pstbb,  nor  bitten  off  by  a  pugilist,  nor  was  its  ab- 
sence exacted  by  some  penal  law.  It  woold  have  been  well  for  his  fiienda  if  it 
had  been,  or  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pilloiy,  for  then  he  would 
not  hare  been  admitted  into  the  dabs.  As  it  was,  he  was  scarce  tolerated,  and  if 
he  had  to  be  balloted  for  a  second  time,  the  black  balls  would  have  gone  against 
him.  Some  of  the  cleverest  fellows,  whose  misfortmie  it  was  to  be  assodated  with 
this  person,  detested  him  exceedingly,  especially  when  he  made  one  at  a  dumer- 
party.  '  Yet  he  was  worthy  and  respectable  enough  in  all  the  relations  of  life— a 
good  &ther,  a  kind  finend,  an  excellent  Christian.  What  of  that,  ao  long  as  he  had 
but  one  ear  I  The  stigma  of  being  lop-sided  clung  to  him,  and  his  misfortune  be> 
came  his  fault  It  was  his  fault  Ko  violent  cropping  of  his  auricular  member  bad 
been  accomplished.  I  will  remark  that  he  was  bom  with  two  as  well-modeled 
ears  as  any  man  need  brag  o^  and  they  were  as  ro^  as  conch-shclla,  and  one  of 
them  was  continually  twitching  and  pricked  up.  'As  for  the  other,  by  his  ownsto- 
pid  want  of 

'If  he  had  lost  both,  and  were  besdde  deaf  and  dumb,  his  friends  would  not  have 
minded  it  He  might  have  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  might  have  moved  about  in  society 
with  as  much  grace  as  before.  But  this  confounded  defect  spoiled  the  whole  man.  I  do 
not  Bay  that  his  disposition  was  soured,  that  his  temper  was  irascible,  that  he  was 
a  misanthrope,  or  that  he  had  any  very  bad  traits,  but  if  there  Jtvas  any  thing  genial 
going  on  he  was  sure  to  come  in  in  the  nick  of  time  and  break  it  up  by  reaaon  ot 
the  want  of  his  ear.  He  had  a  per&ct  devil  in  that  way.  There  are  some  who 
cannot  entertain  any  body  themselvea^  as,  for  instance,  X  and  Y,  who  are  at  the 
fag-end  of  letters.  There  are  A,  B,  and  C,  who  will  be  as  dumb  as  beetles  if;  If 
any  accident,  they  happen  to  be  seated  around  the  same  board.  NoveitheleBB 
bring  in  X  or  Y  among  them  and  the  whole  four  will  wake  up  into  the  most  cheer- 
ing, chirping  conversation  imaginable,  and  blend  together  like  so  many  kindred 
drops.  This  cropped  fHend  of  Quink's  was  entirely  different  He  woold  neither 
entertm  any  one  himself  nor  allow  others  to  be  congeniaL  He  would  knodc  the 
whole  alphabet  intoi>t;  (as  the  printers  say,)  and  all  for  the  loss  of  his  confinmded 
ear.  There  was  one  member  of  the  dub  who  owed  him  an  exceeding  gmdge.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  many  good  things,  and,  in  his  peculiar  way,  was  always 
on  the  look-out  to  do  more,  and  took  an  honest  pride  in  this  sort  of  benevoleoce. 
When  he  was  greeted  with  applause  after  some  notable  attempt  in  his  vray,  his 
eye  glistened,  and  serenity  over-spread  his  ample  brow,  and  a  deep  dimple  was 
formed  in  his  cheek.  But  he  secretly  charged  this  imlbrtunate  fellow  with  having 
destroyed  prematurely,  or  prevented,  more  *good  tbuigs^  of  his  than  he  had  ever 
acoompllshed,  and  of  having  done  him  irretrievable  Injury. 

*  When  I  say  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  only  one  ear,  let  me  not  be  un- 
derstood as  casting  reproach  on  any  mere*  physical  deformity.    Some  pretty  good 
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men,  in  tiying  timest  hare  been  so  barbaioofiljr  maimed,  bat  as  every  ooa  knew 
what  oocaaioned  the  Iobb^  and  they  could  hear  aa  well  as  erer,  it  vma  not-like  wear^ 
log  aoy  badge  of  diahcmor,  nor,  indeed,  half  so  bad  as  if  their  eye  had  been  bomed 
oat  with  a  hot  iron.  Their  firienda  were  aag^d  to  see  them  aa  ever,  and  wwe  the 
last  ones  to  twit  them,  with  their  nusfortune.  One  of  the  best  Mends  whom  I  have 
ia  the  world,  high-minded,  honorable,  warm-hearted,  had  the  left  lobe  of  Us  left 
eari  and  after?rard  the  whole  ear,  shot  off  in  action ;  bnt  it  has  never  made  any 
diaDga  in  my  feelings.  He  must  be  a  bmte  who  would  sneer  at  such  a  thing.  He 
ia  most  fortunate  who  is  only  laughed  at  for  misfortune. 

'But  tho  gist  of  the  matter  ia^  that  thia  indiTidnal  only  listened  to  half  what  was 
airid;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  he  had  only  one  car.  He  inevitably  lost 
the  links  dadi  connectSons  of  the  stoiy  or  tho  narraiivB,  and  when  it  came  to  a  poini^ 
where  appreciation  was  maniftsfced,  he  could  not  rest  sstisfied  until  his  loss  was 
made  up.  *  True,'  he  would  say,  aSter  a  hurried  rehearsal  had  been  made  to  bun, 
'  that  part  I  missed :  pretty  goodl  pretty  good  1 '  Sometimes  he  would  intemipt 
the  speaker  suddenly  with,  '  How's  that  7  how 's  that  7  Just  repeat  that,  if  you 
please.'  By  the  time  that  he  could  be  gratified,  the  force  of  the  wit  was  interrupted 
and  lost  But  his  worst  habit  was  to  stop  off  the  conversation  Just  as  it  was  gathering 
ahape^  and  about  to  tell  on  some  point,  by  upsetting  the  salt-cellar,  and  making  the 
original  remark  that  two  persons,  now  pretty  good  IHends,  were  about  to  fall  out; 
or  by  asking  a  sudden  question,  and  then  saying,  *  I  was  interrupting  you ;  pray  go 
on ; '  or,  oftener  still,  in  a  very  off-hand  and  easy  way  which  he  had,  diverting  tho 
current  so  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the  main  source.  On  these 
accounts,  Dawkiks,  the  wit,  detested  him  like  any  th!e£  As  he  grew  older,  his 
habit  of  inattention  increased.  He  assumed  the  privilege  of  being  voluntarily  deaf^ 
and  was  like  one  of  those  inquisitive  and  ai&ioted,  who^  perceiving  that  the  guests 
are  having  a  good  time,  expects  some  benevolent  person  to  keep  him  advised  of  what 
is  going  on,  and  to  bellow  with  the  lungs  of  a  searcaptain  through  a  tin  trumpet. 
He  would  have  been  a  stumblmg>block  in  the  way  of  Sheridak,  and  a  terror  to 
Bub  DoDDiKGTOir,  and,  as  to  any  impromptu  wit,  or  any  elaborate  piece  of  fun- 
work,  he  win  knock  it  on  the  head  so  sure  as  he  sits  at  the  board.  He  deserves 
to  bocfxipped  of  both  ears.' 


«  O  N     K  S  AID  mo     A      FRIEND     TO     SLEEP. 

'  To  read  your  own  compositions  to  a  friend  is  objectionable  enough.    There  is 
another  foible,  more  amiable,  because  it  does  not  smack  so  much  of  personal  vanity. 

It  has,  however,  an  anodyne  effect  no  less  certain.  B has  an  excellent  library, 

and  what  is  more,  has  perused  the  most  remarkable  books  in  it,  and  remembers  them 
vrith  an  unfortunate  exactness.  He  is  one  who  will  read  you  to  death  out  of  stand- 
enl  authors.  As  for  himself  he  pretends  to  write  nothing,  but  appreciates  the 
vrorks  of  others;  and  would  be  most  invaluable  to  vain  authors  who  want  com- 
meodation ;  for  he  would  treat  them  to  whole  pages  of  their  own  composition,  and 
point  out  the  elusive  beauties  which  had  escaped  their  own  eyca  They  would  no 
doubt  couaider  him  the  most  diarming  companion  in  the  world.  There  are  half-ap 
doub  woikB  which  are  great  favorites  with  him,  such  as  '  Quablbs'  Emblems,' 
^  Wguob's  Epigoniad,'  and  Tomra's  *  Tsar-Drops,'  in  the  quaint  vein,  for  he  loves 
quint  things.  Fiify  times  at  least  I  have  heard  him  q;note  that  remarkable  saying 
of  TiTPCBB,  that  if  any  one  ia  to  bo  married,  the  olject  of  his  adoFotion  must  be 
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now  living,  and  it  may  be  well  to  pray  for  her  at  once.  Oonveraatioii  seldom  pco- 
ceeds  far  before  something  common-place  admits  of  being  iUostrated  oat  of  these 
autfaora.  Ho  rises  fh>m  his  seat,  unlocks  his  mahogany  book-case,  selects  his  voluBe, 
turns  over  a  few  pages,  comes  to  chapter  and  yerse,  and  the  infliction  begins.  The 
predous  moments  during  which  you  hare  come  to  unbend  with  this  worthy  finend, 
who  is  himself,  like  a  gilt-edged  book;  foil  of  rare  conceit^  are  sacrificed  lo 
QuABLES;  and  worse  thaa  lost  in  the  proyerbial  dulness  of  Tufpkr.  Beading  is 
a  great  amusement^  and  being  read  to  is  a  &Tor  not  thrown  away  on  the  sick  or 
the  blind. 

'It  is  related  of  Pop  Eumoks,  the  author  of  the  *FBBi>oinA]>,  in  Fifty  Books,' 
that  he  sent  a  copy  to  Lavatbttb  by  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to 
read  the  most  remarkable  passages  to  the  General,  in  case  that  his  Bugliah  was 
forgotten.  Whether  he  performed  the  promiaei  and  if  so,  how  long  the  natioc% 
guest  surrived,  is  not  known.' 

ZI. 

•OK  PLATXNO  THS  PATRON  ON  A  8KALL  8CAI«S. 

'  It  is  distressing  to  see  the  dispenser  of  petty  favors  strut  with  the  pomp  of  a  no- 
torious bene&ctor.  This  vulgarity  is  often  the  ofiGspring  of  wealth  without  senti- 
ment. Nothing  requires  more  tact  and  delicacy  than  the  bestowal  of  absolate  giAi 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  them.  Paupers  are  of  various  grades  and  have  feel- 
ings, if  not  blunted  by  necessity,  according  to  their  several  degrees.  To  the  loa- 
taroni  you  throw  a  few  coins,  as  you  would  bones  to  a  supplicating  dog;  or  thrust 
them  out  of  the  foot-path,  and  there  is  no  violation  of  charity.  They  have  the 
right  of  petition,  and  are  enriched  by  the  public  with  this  great  oonstitutional  |Hi- 
vilege.  To  the  worthy  suppliant  at  your  door  you  give  willingly  the  deared  boon 
of  crusts  and  oold  victuals,  and  do  well.  Ko  great  study  as  to  the  mode  is  neces- 
sary. Then  you  come  to  others,  higher  up  in  the  scale,  to  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
give  in  such  a  way  that  the  burden  of  indebtedness  may  appear  lessL  You  wHl 
try  to  sink  it  altogether.  The  small  patron,  the  moneyed  vulgarian,  exacts  mors 
for  his  two-penny  favors  than  it  is  possible  to  repay,  holding  body  and  soul  in  pawn 
under  the  heavy  pain  and  damning  charge  of  ingratitude.  If  there  is  any  thing 
galling  to  a  noble  mind,  it  is,  by  any  accident,  to  be  the  abject  subject  of  an  infi^or, 
whose  gizzard  {GhtUonic  for  soul)  is  in  his  pocket' 


A  Flying  Visit  to  tiib  Capital. — "We  noade  a  flying  trip  to  the  State 
Capital  the  other  day,  to  see  how  *  matters  and  things '  were  advancing  in 
that  ancient  city  of  the  old.  Dutch  burgomasters.  And  verily,  we  had  a 
most  pleasant,  although  a  too  brief  visit.  Three  memorable  *  obserrmnces' 
we  have  particularly  noted  for  *  enlargement '  in  our  next  number :  an  hour 
in  the  studio  of  Palxeb,  the  first  sculptor,  in  oar  belief,  at  this  momenW 
living,  certainly  the  best  American  sculptor  that  has  ever  taken  moulding- 
tool  or  chisel  in  hand ;  secondly,  a  call  upon  cor  old  friend  and  corre^Kwd- 
ent,  Street,  (a  man  of  genius,  and  of  poetry  and  true  lore  of  nature  'all 
compact,')  at  the  new  and  magnificent  State  Library ;  and  thirdly,  »  most 
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interesttng  and  prolonged  yisit  to  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary,  a  model 
institution,  acknowledged,  in  its  kind,  to  be  without  a  superior  on  this  conti- 
nent Of  all  these  places,  and  what  we  saw  and  heard  there,  we  should  have 
had  *our  say'  elaborately  in  the  present  number,  but  for  potent  and 
nnavoidable  reasons,  elsewhere  mentioned.  We  found,  too  late,  that  our 
space  was  exhausted. 


Gossip  with  Kbaders  and  Cobkespondents.  — A  metropolitan  wag  sends  us 
the  following  '  Recipe  for  making  Foems.^  It  is  a  most  labor-saving  process, 
and  he  has  entered  *  specifications '  for  a  patent  'I  believe, '  he  says,  Mn 
the  universality  of  genius.  I  am  an  extremely  ultra  Democrat,  and  think 
there  should  be  perfect  equality  as  well  in  the  Republic  of  Mind  as  in  that 
of  politics.  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  true  systems  of  each  are  made 
known,  that  the  same  minds  may  become  equally  proficient  in  nuithematlcs 
and  mythology,  architecture  and  astronomy,  eUiics  and  engineering,  loga- 
rithms and  logic;  may  cultivate  with  equal  success  poetry  and  potatoes, 
pamting  and  parsnips,  metaphysics  and  musk-mclons.  Inextricably  seized 
with  this  idea,  I  send  you  the  following  directions  for  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  aspirant  fledglings  in  the  art  of  *mahing  poetry: ' 

*  Takb  of  mooD-beatDB,  one  of  each  sort  Buoh  as  siWerj,  pale,  soft ;  aoy  quantitv  of 
flowen,  havinfir  &t  least  one  of  each  kind,  with  its  appropriate  adjective;  the  woole 
family  of  breezes,  zephyrs,  and  winds ;  all  sorts  of  seas  and  ceeaos,  snch  as  calm, 
grand,  and  terrific ;  all  the  ripples,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  dancing,  purling,  and  rolling; 
all  the  different  skies,  gloomv,  smiling,  fair,  and  dark,  mclading:  also  ibe  etherial  blues 
and  ethers,  and  all  the  varieties  of  stars;  mountains  toweriog  in  solemn  grandeur; 
bills  commanding  extensive  landscapes ;  hill-sides  reposing  in  quiet  sun-light ;  forests 
stalely  and  solemn;  groves,  oool  and  shadj;  green  verdures,  dotted  with  lowing 
flocks;  mountain  fastnesses,  wild,  rockj,  and  ragged;  scorching  deserts;  barren 
shores, with  pirate's  den  and  withered  tree;  the  fond,  enraptured  tciss;  the  majestic 
ship  breasting  the  mountain  billows ;  the  thrilling  look  that  speaks  the  heart's  emo- 
tion; the  shock  of  contending  masses  in  battle  array;  dulcet  notes,  rivalling  angelio 
harmony;  the  thought-lined  brow;  the  soaring  eagle;  woman's  trusting  love;  the 
charger  foaming  with  impatience ;  the  wandering  Arab ;  the  vine-leaved  lattice ;  eyes 
of  every  favorite  color  and  expression ;  eye-brows  arched  or  penciled ;  hair  of  every 
hue,  except  red :  noses,  excepting  flat  or  twisted ;  roaring  torrents^  boundless  prairies ; 
the  lovers  meetmg :  Scylla  and  Charybdis :  booming  guns ;  all  kinds  of  mouths,  exoent 
pouting;  gloomy  cloisters;  all  varieties  of  lips,  except  hare-lip ;  dimpled  chins ;  marble 
balls;  i\>8y  cheeks;  the  mazes  of  the  dance;  the  mariner's  beacon  shining  afar;  the 
pale,  intellectual  forehead ;  the  soft  Italian  lute ;  the  plaintive  guitar,  and  so  to  be  con- 
tinned  ad  libUutiu  Take  ail  these  ideas,  mix  tbem  well  together  in  your  head,  so  that 
each  sort  and  variety  may  combine  by  attraction  with  its  appropriate  congener;  for 
Instance,  'gloomy  cloisters'  with  'thought-lined  brow;*  *pale  moon-beams'  with 
'  lovers  meeting,'  and  *  enraptured  kiss,'  or  with  'plaintive  guitar '  and  '  marble  halls.' 
Next  determine  upon  the  metre ;  and  if  in  verse,  be  careful  to  have  a  noun  or  adjective 
of  some  expression  in  your  list  at  the  end  of  at  least  one  line  of  a  couplet.  Next  write 
oat  in  plain  prose,  but  as  much  condensed  as  possible,  the  *  raw  material,'  or  subject- 
matter.  Take  the  first  few  words  of  importance,  and  prefix  or  attach  an  appropriate 
expression  from  your  list,  arranging  the  different  parts  of  speech,  so  as  to  make  metre 
and  sense.  This  will  form  the  first  line.  The  second  one  should  be  a  sort  of  comment 
on  the  first,  of  either  fact,  fiction,  sentiment,  or  philosophy,  and  may  cont«dn  an  expres- 
sion aflioitive  to  that  in  the  first  line  ;  or,  if  your  ideas  are  prolific,  or  you  are  penny-a- 
lining, or  writing  by  the  ream,  it  may  be  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  by  extend- 
ing i!^  with  the  requisite  number  of  verbs,  adverbs,  and  participles  through  the  two 
following  lines ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a  subject  should  be  completed 
only  at  the  end  of  a  couplet.  CJontinue  thus  through  the  whole  poem,  being  careful  to 
■elect  the  right  expressions  at  the  right  time,  as  on  your  skill  in  doing  this  depends  the 
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exeelleDce  of  your  poem ;  and  if  you  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  foreg<»iig  dlfoctknis^ 
it  will  not  need  reYiaion,  bat  is  ready  to  be  serred  up  to  the  publisher  at  once^  spiced 
and  sauced  with  allusions  to  'your  yaluable  and  popular  journal,'  and  *  your  higuly  aoc^ 
cessfol  efforts  to  please  your  constajt*  rkadhm.' 

A  lesson  for  poetical  students !  -  -  -  From  a  review  in  the  London  Quarterly, 
of  a  new  book  called  *  Clerical  Economics^*  we  clip  the  following,  which  is 
at  least  new  to  us.  Speaking  of  tithes  and  the  payment  of  Scottish  dei^- 
men,  the  reTiewor  quotes  from  the  book  thus : 

^  The  maimer  in  which  the  stipend  is  paid  is  cot  only  extremely  tioablesome, 
bat  mean  and  degrading  to  clerical  character.  Part  is  paid  in  money,  part  in -meal, 
part  in  barley.  There  is  often  a  loss,  too,  fiom  the  minister  not  being  a  jndge  of 
the  grain ;  and  if  he  be  sharp-sighted,  there  is  sometimes  tmavoidable  wrangUng 
between  him  and  his  parishioners.  Take  the  following,  as  well  known  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  happened : 

*  *  "WtLLiAM,  you  must  bring  me  better  grain ;  I  can 't  selljt,  it  is  so  bad.' 

*  'It  is  just  what  the  land  produces,  Sir,  and  I  have  naething  else  to  gi*e.' 
'  *  But  then  you  are  a  bad  fanner,  William;  you  must  farm  better.* 

*  *  Tut,  Sir,  tut,  Sir;  that's  no  civil  I  'U  no  tak*  aff  your  haun.  I  attend  your 
kirk,  and  you  gi*e  us  yoursel'  just  what  the  land  produces,  and  I  dinna  fin'  fant  I 
dinna  toU  you  that  you  are  a  bad  preacheri  although  ye  tell  me  I  am  a  bad 
fanner.* 

*  'But,  aiblins,  gif  I  was  to  stap  in  to  the  burger-house^  I  might  get  baith  bigger 
measure  and  the  grain  better  dighted.' 

'  *  If  yd  '8  caw  the  weak  corn  and  cauf  out  o^  yovr  sermons^  7*21  jpvi  m^  eom  <mee 
mair  through  ihe/annersj'  * 

And  there,  with  deference,  we  think  the  honest  farmer  '  had  him '  eom- 
pletelj,  without  *  labored  argument'  -  -  -  We  confess  to  no  small  admira- 
tion for  the  lucubrations  of  *  Professor  John  Pbobnix,  A.M.,'  of  Califbmia.  He 
is  a  potent  master  of  the  broad  burlesque,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
mueh  exaggerated.  His  specimen  of  a  pictorial  paper,  in  imitation  of  our 
eastern  sheets  in  that  kind,  was  a  rich  specimen  of  fun.  So  also  was  his 
description  of  an  'editorial  difficulty'  which  he  once  had,  wherein  he  so 
sadly  discomfited  an  antagonist  who  attacked  him,  by  getting  his  thumb 
firmly  between  hisWth,  and  pinioning  his  right  hand  to  the  *form'  on  the 
press  by  means  of  entangling  his  (the  Professor's)  hair  among  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand!  The  last  thing  from  the  'Professor's  pen  that  we  hare 
seen,  is  a  scientific  article  in  the  March  number  of  our  clever  mon&ly  con- 
temporary, ^Tke  Pioneer^  magazine,  of  San-Francisco.  It  is  the  *  Official 
Report  of  Frofeuor  John  FhoBnix,  A,M,^  of  a  Military  Survey  and  Ream- 
naissaTice  of  the  route  from  San-Frandeto  to  the  Mimon  of  Dolore^  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  connecting  t?iote  points  hy  a 
Rail-road,^  If  our  rail-road  readers  —  and  *  their  name  is  legion '  —  do  n't 
laugh  at  the  fun  and  satire  of  the  report  which  we  extract,  we  shall  coniess 
ourselres  mistaken: 

'  It  having  been  definitely  determined  that  the  great  rail-road,  ooaoeetiBg  the  city  of 
San-FranciBco  with  the  head  of  nayigation  on  Mission  Creek,  shoald  be  constmcted 
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without  annecesttiy  delay,  a  large  appfropriation  (one  hundred  and  twentj  thouaad 
dollan)  waa  granted  for  the  pnrpoie  of  cansing  thorongh  military  ezaminationa  to  bt 
made  of  the  proposed  routes.  The  routes  which  had  prindpally  attracted  the  attefi* 
tion  of  the  public  were  'the  Korthem/  following  the  line  of  B^lnsal^straet;  ^Ihe 
Coitia],'  through  FoUom-street;  and  *  the  ertreme  Southen/  passing  over '  the  (Nd 
Plank-road'  to  the  Uisaion.  Each  of  these  proposed  routes  has  many  enthnsiastao  ad* 
Tocates;  but  < the  Central'  wia  undoubtedly  the  ihrorite  of  the  public,  it  being  mem 
extensirely  used  by  emigrants  from  San-Fnmoisco  to  the  Mission,  ud  therefore  mora 
widely  and  favorably  known  than  the  others.  It  was  to  the  examination  of  this- 
route  that  the  oonmiittee,  leelmg  a  eonfldenee  (eminently  Justified  by  the  result  of  my 
labors)  in  my  experience^  judgment^  and  skill  as  a  Military  Engineer,  appointed  me  on 
the  first  instants  Having  notified  the  Honorable  Body  of  my  acceptance  of  the  import- 
ant trust  confided  to  rae^  in  a  letter,  wherein  I  idso  took  occasion  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  good  judgment  they  had  etkiced,  I  drew  from  the  Treasurer  the  amount  (forty 
thousand  dollars)  appropriated  for  my  peculiar  route,  and  having  invested  it  securely 
in  loans  at  tiuee  per  cent  a  soonth,  (made,  to  avoid  accident^  in  my  own  name)  I  pn>* 
ceeded  to  organize  my  party  for  the  expedition. 

<  In  a  fow  days  my  arrangements  were  completed,  and  my  scientific  corps  organised 
as  follows: 

'  JoHK  PHCB^nx,  A.H^   .    .  Principal  Engineer  and  Chief  Astronomer. 

'  lAeut.  Minus  Root,    .    .    Apocryphal  Engineers.    First  Assistant  Astronomer. 

'  Lieut  KovPLDS  A.  Zsao,    Hypercritical  Engineers.    Second  Assistant  Astronomer. 

<  Dr.  Abbabaii  DmisHciciaES, Geologist 

'  Dr.  Tarosb  HBATTSTBJura, Naturalist 

'  Herr  Vox  Dbr  Webqatbs, Botanist 

'  Dr.  Foot  L.  Bigqcxs, Ethnologist. 

<  Dr.  Tdshv axbb, Dentist 

•  Embt  HALrasD  JiNxras^  R.A., )  n— «-«^« 

•AdolpheKract. fDransmen. 

•HiFuw, Interpreter. 

'  Jambs  Ph<bktx,  (my  elder  brother,) Treasurer. 

'  JosBPn  PnoMiz,  ditto. Quarter-Master. 

'  WiLLiAH  Pbcbnix,  (jouogcr  brother,) Commissary. 

'PbtbbPhcbxix,  ditto.  Clerk. 

'  Paul  Ph<bnix,  (my  coasio,) Sutler. 

*  Rbubbn  Phcbnix,  ditto.  Wa^on-Master. 

'  Richard  Pmisix,  (second  cousin,) Assistant  ditto. 

'  Then  gentlemen,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  laborers  employed  as  teamsters, 
chainmen,  rodmen,  etc,  made  up  the  party.  For  instruments,  we  had  one  large  Tran* 
sit  Instrument,  (eight-inch  achromatic  lens,)  one  Moral  Circle,  one  Altitude  and  Ad- 
mnth  Instrument,  (these  instruments  were  permanently  set  up  in  a  mule-car^  which 
was  backed  into  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian,  when  required  for  use,)  thirteen  largo 
Theodolites,  thirteen  small  ditto,  eight  Transit  Compasses,  sereateen  Sextants,  thirty- 
four  Artificial  Horizons,  one  Sidereal  Clock,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  Sobr 
Compasses.  Each  employee  was  furnished  with  a  gold  chronometer  watdi,  and,  by  a 
singular  mistake,  a  diamond  pin  and  gold  chain ;  for,  directitHis  having  been  given  that 
they  should  be  famished  with  '  chai'M  andpina ' — meaning,  of  course^  such  articles  as 
are  used  in  surveying  —  Lieut  Boor,  whose  '  zeal  somewhat  overran  his  discretion,'  in- 
continently procured  for  each  man  the  above-named  articles  of  jewehry,  by  mistake. 

'  Every  man  was  suitably  armed  with  four  of  Colt's  revolvers,  a  Mikib  rifle,  a  copy 
of  Col.  BcivTOx's  speedi  on  the  Pacific  Bail-road,  and  a  mountain-howitzer.  These  last- 
named  heavy  articles  required  each  man  to  be  furnished  with  a  wheel-barrow  for  their 
transportation,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  these  vdiidea  proved  of  great  ser^ 
vice  on  the  survey,  in  transporting  not  only  the  anna  but  the  baggage  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  the  plunder  derived  from  the  natives.  A  squadron  of  dragoons,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Capt  McSfapdb!!,  had  been  detailed  as  an  escort  They 
aceordmgly  left  about  a  week  before  us,  sad  we  heard  of  them  occasionally  on«  tha^. 
march. 
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*  On  coDsultiag  with  mj  sssistants,  I  hod  determined  to  select^  as  a  base  for  onr 
operations,  a  line  joining  the  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill  with  the  eztremitj  of  the 
wharf  at  Oakland,  and  two  large  iron  thirty-two  pounders  were  accordinglj  procured, 
and,  at  great  expense,  imbedded  in  the  earth,  one  at  each  extremitj  of  the  tine,  to 
mark  the  initial  points.  On  placing  compasses  orer  these  points,  to  deternune  the 
bearing  of  the  base,  we  were  extremely  perplexed  by  the  nnacconntable  local  attraction 
that  prerailed,  and  were  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  select  a  new  position.  This  we 
finally  conclnded  to  adopt  between  Fort  Point  and  Sancelito ;  but,  on  att^nptiog  to 
measure  the  base,  we  were  deterred  by  the  unexpected  depth  of  the  water  interrening, 
which,  to  our  surprise,  was  considerably  oyer  the  chain^bearers*  heads.  Disliking  to 
abandon  our  new  line,  which  had  been  selected  with  mudi  care  and  at  great  expense,  I 
determined  to  employ  in  its  measurement  a  reflecting  instrument,  used  rery  saccess- 
fally  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  I  therefore  directed  my  assistants  to  procure 
me  a  *  Hbliotbope  ' ;  but  after  being  annoyed  by  baring  brought  to  me  succestlrely  a 
Bweet-smelling  shrub  of  that  name,  and  a  box  of  'LuHin's  Extract'  to  select  from,  it 
was  finally  ascertained  that  no  sudi  instrument  could  be  procured  in  California.  I> 
this  extremity  I  bethought  myself  of  using  as  a  substitute  the  flash  of  gunpowder. 
Wishing  to  satisfy  myself  of  ito  practicability  by  an  experiment,  I  placed  Dr.  Dux- 
SHDNNBR  at  a  distance  of  forty  paces  from  my  Theodolite,  with  a  flint-lock  mndce^ 
carefully  primed,  and  directed  him  to  flash  in  the  pan  when  I  should  wave  my  hand. 
Having  covered  the  Doctor  with  the  Theodolite,  and  by  a  movement  of  the  tasgoit- 
screw  placed  the  intersection  of  the  cross-lines  directly  over  the  muzzle  of  the  mn^st, 
I  accordingly  waved,  when  I  was  astounded  by  a  tremendous  report,  a  violent  blow  ia 
the  eye,  and  the  instanteneous  disappearance  of  the  instrumenL 

'  Observing  Dr.  Dunshunnbb  lying  on  his  back  in  one  direction,  andj  my  hat,  which 
had  been  violently  torn  from  my  head,  at  about  the  same  distence  in  another,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  musket  bad  been  accidentelly  loaded.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case;  the 
marks  of  three  buck-shot  were  found  in  my  hat,  and  a  shower  of  screws,  broken  lenses 
and  pieces  of  brass  which  shortly  fell  around  us,  told  where  the  ball  had  struck,  ami 
bore  fearful  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  DnxsnuNNBa's  practice.  Believing  these 
experiments  more  curious  than  useful,  I  abandoned  the  use  of  the  'Heliotrope'  or  its 
substitutes,  and  determined  to  reverse  the  usual  process,  and  arrive  at  the  length  ef 
the  base-line  by  subsequent  triangubition.  .  .  .  We  adopted  an  entirely  new  system 
of  triangulatioo,  which  I  am  proud  to  claim  (though  I  hope  with  becoming  modesty) 
as  my  own  invention.  It  simply  consists  in  placing  one  leg  of  a  tripod  on  the  imtial 
point,  and  opening  out  the  other  legs  as  far  as  possible ;  the  distance  between  the  legs 
is  then  measured  by  a  two-foot  rule,  and  noted  down,  and  the  tripod  moved,  so  as  to 
form  a  second  triangle  connected  with  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  country  to  be  tri- 
nngled  has  been  entirely  gone  over.  By  using  a  large  number  of  tripods,  it  is  easily 
seen  with  what  rapidity  the  work  may  be  carried  on ;  and  this  was,  in  ftct,  the  object 
of  my  requisition  for  so  large  a  number  of  solar  compasses,  the  tripod  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  useful  portion  of  that  absurd  instrument.  Haring  given  Lieut.  Boor 
charge  of  the  triangulation,  and  deteched  Mr.  Jinkins  with  a  small  party  on  hydrogra- 
phical  duty,  (to  sound  a  man's  well  on  the  upper  part  of  Dupont-street,  and  report 
thereon,)  on  the  fifth  of  February  I  left  the  Plaza,  with  the  §ava7U  and  the  remainder 
of  my  party,  to  commence  the  examination  and  survey  of  Kearney-street. 

'Beside  the  mules  drawing  the  cart  which  carried  the  transit-instrument,  I  had  pro- 
cored  two  fine  pack-mules,  each  of  which  carried  two  barrels  of  ale  for  the  draftsmen. 
Our  cortege  attracted  much  attention  from  the  natives,  and  indeed  our  appearance  was 
sufficiently  imposing  to  excite  interest  even  in  less  untutored  minds  than  those  of  these 
barbarians.  First  came  the  cart  bearing  our  instrument ;  then  a  cart  contuning  Lieut. 
Zbro,  with  a  level,  with  which  he  constantly  noted  the  changes  of  grade  that  might 
occur ;  then,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  four  abreast,  armed  to  the  teeth,  each  wheel- 
ing before  him  his  personal  property  and  a  mountein-howitier ;  then  the  mvant,  each 
with  note-book  and  pendl,  constantly  jotting  down  some  object  of  interest;  (Dr. 
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TusHVAKSR  was  80  seftloiu  to  do  tomethiog  that  bo  pulled  a  tooih  ftom  an  iron  nke, 
standing  near  a  stable-door,  and  was  cursed  therefor  bj  the  illiberal  proprietor;)  and 
finallj,  the  Chief  Professor,  walking  ann-in^arm  with  Dr.  Dumshunnsb,  and  gazing 
from  side  to  side  with  an  air  of  ineflSible  blandneu  and  dignity,  brought  up  the 
reac 

'  I  had  made  arrangements  to  measure  the  length  of  Eeamej-street  bj  two  methods ; 
first,  hj  chaining  its  side-walks;  and  aecondlj,  by  a  little  instrument  of  mj  inreotioD, 
called  the  *  Qoitometer.'  This  last  consists  of  a  straight  rod  of  brass,  flrmlj  strapped 
to  a  man's  leg,  and  connected  with  a  system  of  clock-work  placed  on  his  back,  with 
which  it  performs,  when  he  walks,  the  office  of  a  halUsUo  penduhim.  About  one  foot 
below  the  ornamental  buttons  on  the  man's  back  appears  a  dial-plate  connected  with 
the  dock-work,  on  which  is  promptly  registered  by  an  index  each  step  taken.  Of 
course,  Uie  length  of  the  step  being  known,  the  distance  passed  over  in  a  day  may  be 
obtained  by  a  yery  simple  process.' 

In  this  Tein  the  *Report  *  is  kept  op  to  the  end,  includmg  the  separate  reports 
of  the  different  members  of  the  extensive  '  operative  corps.  It  is  very  rick 
'  The  smrey,'  we  are  told,  Vas  continued  with  unabated  ardor  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  tenth  instant,  when  the  corps  had  arrived  opposite  Mrs.  Frsbmah^s 
'American  Eagle,'  where  they  encamped.  From  this  point  a  botanical  party 
under  Pro£  Weeoatbs  was  sent  over  the  hills  to  the  south  and  west  for  ex- 
ploration. They  returned  on  the  eleventh,  bringing  a  box  of  sardines,  a  tin 
can  of  preserved  whortle-berries,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  as  specimens  of 
the  products  of  the  country  over  which  they  had  passed.  They  reported  dis- 
covering, on  the  old  pIsDk-road,  an  inn  or  hestel  kept  by  a  native  American 
Irishman,  whose  sign  exhibited  the  harp  of  Ireland  encircling  the  shield  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  mottoes : 
# 

'Snni  Qomruii,' 

*  £  Pluubus  bkaoh  I ' 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  party  arrived  in  good  health  and  excellent  spirits  at 
the 'Nightmgale,' Mission  of  Dolores.'  -  -  -  Normira  that  we  could  say 
would  add  to  the  reader's  appredation  of  the  feeling  and  affection  witii 
which  the  ensuing  lines  are  informed: 


*  I  wovLD  be  with  thae ! 
•  •bare  thy  Joy  aadgladDfla  ^ 
To  listen  to  thy  Toice  of  gle* 


Te  share  thy  Joy  and  gladoAM, 

To  listen  to  thy  Toice  of  glee, 
To  ebeae  awsy  tny  boaom*B  sadness 


By  heartfelt  sympathy ; 
To  stay  thee  In  thy  sorrow, 

To  bid  thee  trust  in  Qoif  and  me^ 
Ever  to  hope  a  brighter  morrow 

Wfll  light  thy  desttny. 

'Iwonldbowlththeel 
When  mingling  with  the  gay, 

Some  simple  atrain  abalfmlnd  thi 
Of  hoars  long  passed  away, 

Hours  worth  years  to  thee. 
And  when  thy  silent  lean. 

▲b  memoiy^s  tribute  flUl, 
To  the  long-vanished  years 

Those  magic  tones  reoalL 

*I  would  be  with theel 
Atthedsy'sdeehne, 
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To  w»teh  thln«  ere't  d«ep  miantngi 
To  clasp  thy  band  in  mine, 

Ob  thy  fond  boeom  leaolog ; 
Or  when,  in  foreign  cHin^ 

At  eYenlDg  boor  alone, 
The  monmftal  vesper  chime 

Calls  back  the  absent  one. 

'Iwo«ldbe  vitbtheel 
Wben  weary  and  depressed. 

Left  by  the  worid  alooe, 
Tliat  preciotts  head  ebaU  long  fe»  rftf 

On  the  benrt  all  thme  own : 
In  dark  tempution^  boor, 

To  wan,  to  gaacd,  to  shield. 


Bytbo  rosUtleas  power 
undying  I 


r  love  can  wield. 


'ApHl,  186&' 


*  I  woald  be  mer  with  thee  I 
In  sickness  and  in  health ; 

Through  fortune  good  or  III, 
Content,  in  poverty  or  wealth, 

If  thou  dfdlrt  love  mo  still. 
To  eonosel,  to  caressi 

To  lead  thee  on  toward  heaTOO, 
fihowing  what  power  to  bl<« 

To  woman^  hand  is  given. 


We  hope,  with  some  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  wrong — 
having  been  detained  in  the  metropolis  bj  onayoidable  '  profiessioiial  aToea- 
cations'  beyond  the  steameivhottr  on  Saturday  afternoon  —  that  oa  the 
morning  of  Easter-Sunday  we  crossed,  at  six  o'doek,  to  Hoboken,  on  our 
way  to  the  humble  Gbthic  cottage,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tappa&n-Zee, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  we  call  our  home.  The  day  was  lovely ;  a  soft, 
half-warm  April  morning ;  a  thin,  pale  haze  over  all  the  landscape,  near  and 
distant.  As  we  rose  the  Weehawken  heights,  the  Great  Metropolu — not 
a  live-mile  edging^  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Hndson, 
but  the  American  London^  that  you  looked  not  at  *  aside,'  but  down  upom 
and  into  —  with  all  its  steeples,  domes,  towers,  turrets,  oupoks,  camiMuiilea, 
and  all  the  *  meeting-houses '  of  Brooklyn,  the  '  city  of  churches,'  melting 
in  the  distance  into  the  same  vast  mass — Ifeu-  York  —  Maiihaitaii  I  That 
was  a  noble  and  a  memorable  view ;  and  then  as  we  drove  along,  the  spring 
birds  were  singing ;  '  blue-jay  was  a-sportink  in  the  sun ; '  frogs  were  pour- 
ing out  music  on  every  sid!e ;  clear,  fresh  brooks  were  running  over  green 
grassy  beds ;  the  road  was  dry  and  smooth ;  we  had  a  rabbit  in  our  carpet- 
bag for  one  ^  little  peop.'  at  home,  and  a. dog  (which,  being  earnestly  pressed, 
would  bark  under  his  fore-paws)  for  another;  and  altogether,  we  thought 
that  in  admiring  and  feeling  the  works  of  the  AufiGirrr,  spread  around  ns, 
while  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  was  in  our  heart,  that  we  were  at  least 
not  actually  'breaking'  Saster-Snnd^.  -  -  -  The  publisher  of  the 
Knickerbocker  desires  to  state,  that  the  delay  in  sending  the  numbers  of 
our  Magazine  to  those  who  subscribed  through  the  Coemopolitan  Art  and 
Literary  AsMciation^  was  caused  by  having  to  reprint  all  the  early  numbers. 
Our  list  increased  much  more  than  we  anticipated;  and  after  printing  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  last  year,  we  had  to  print  one  number  over, 
and  then  another,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  deU^  sending  off  the  last  till 
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we  could  print  a  new  supply  of  January,  February,  and  March.  If  any 
subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  either  of  these  numbers,  they  will  be  sent  at 
once,  on  application  to  the  publisher.  We  learn  that  the  Cosmopolitan  Abt 
AND  LiTEBjLBT  ASSOCIATION  sro  makhig  extensive  arrangements  for  another 
distribution  of  works  of  art  Powers  has  now  ready  to  ship  to  them  busts 
of  Washinoton,  Franklin,  and  Wxbstbr.  The  public  in  our  large  cities, 
we  are  informed,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these  works  of  our  great 
artist,  before  they  go  West  -  •  -  Wx  have  heard  of  oool  things, 
but  never  any  thing  cooler  than  the  foUovring :  The  landlord  of  a  hotel  at 
Whitdiall  called  a  boarder  to  him  one  day,  and  said :  *  Look  o*  herel  I 
want  you  to  pay  your  board-bill,  and  you  must,  I  Ve  asked  you  for  it  often 
emough;  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  you  don't  leave  my  house  till  you  pay  UP 
'Goodl*  said  bis  lodger;  'justput  that  in  writingj  make  a  regular  agree- 
ment of  it:  111  stay  witti  you  as  long  as  Ilivel'  -  -  -  'An  actual  ilKt>' 
and  narrated,  moreover,  by  a  correspondent  who  tells  a  story  better  than 
any  other  man  you  can  select  out  of  the  first  five  hundred  you  may  chance 
to  meet : 

*  Hbasd  a  good  story  last  nighty  over  a  glass  of  good  hock,  (the  wine  that  *  Old 
Sfkakbb,'  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  had  '  a  queer  notkm  o('  if  I  remember  you 
rightly.) 

*  ^l  was  stopping  last  summer/  said  our  host,  *at  Oape-Hay.  As  usual,  I  was  at 
Habwood'S)  and  of  course  my  wffis  was  with  m& 

' '  About  two  o'clock  one  momiiig,  I  was  awakened  by  a  reveilU  tap  from  my  be^ 
ter  hal£  'For  gradous  sake  1 '  she  wbiqwred,  ' if  you  want  to  laugh,  just  listen 
to  that  gentleman  and  his  wife  hunting  a  mouse  in  the  next  room! ' 

' '  ^Ee-€e-awt '  I  murmured,  half^awakei 

*  *  *  Now,  do  just  wake  up  I  To-monow,  when  I  tell  the  story,  you  '11  be  sony 
that  you  was  n't  awake  to  the  reality.' 

*  'Thus  abjured,  I  woke  up  in  right  earnest,  too  late  to  hear  any  of  the  mouse- 
hunt)  but  just  in  thne  to  hear  the  next  room-door  opened,  and  a  little  quavering, 
dandy  voice,  (which  I  at  once  recognized  as  that  of  Pbdyket,)  call  out  to  some 
distant  night-walker: 

•••Wai-taw!  — ttwi-teto/  — WAl-tAW! ' 

(* '  No  answer.) 

***Po-tawI— i»4aw/— POJPAWl* 

('*  No  answer.) 

"' Watch-man !— weEteftrtnAi /— WATCH-XAN 1 ' 

* ' '  That 's  me,  Sir,'  growled  a  deep  voice. 

"'Watch-man,  come  here  dweMyl  We're  in  gwate  twubblel  There'll  a 
mouse  in  this  apawtment  <^d  it  mbbles  awound  in  the  most  distwackted  manner. 
I  spoke  to  Hr.  Ha'wood  about  it,  and  he  pwomised  to  have  the  mouse  wemoved, 
but  he  hasn't  done  it  Aw  think  it  tfcwy  unhtmdtome  conduct  of  Mr.  Ha'wood  to 
allow  the  mouse  to  wemain,  after  pwomiaing  that  it  should  be  wemoved.  Watch- 
man, Ktb.  Pwikket  is  vewy  appwehenalve  of  mice.  Can 't  you  come  in  and  catch 
the  cweature?' 

*  *  •  'Fraid  not^  Sir.  It 's  too  late,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  wake  up  some  boarders 
asmigfatn^tlikeit' 

' '  *  How  widickulous  I    Well,  (a  long  pauses)  watch-man,  could  n't  you  just  step 
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down  to  the  baw-woom,  and  gei  some  cwackers  and  cheese,  and  eaUce  (he  animal  oui 
iittoihseatwyf^ 

*  'A  brief  remark  from  the  watch-man  that  the  bar  was  dosed,  sent  Mr.  Pbiv- 
KJBT  back  into  his  mouse-haunted  dormitory.  Fortunately  the  'cweatore*  ceased 
its  nibbling,  and  a  dead  calm  soon  reigned  oyer  that  portion  of  friend  Habwo(b>*s 
'  college '  known  as  the  '  New  Building.' ' ' 

A  manly  *keind'  of  person  thatt  -  •  -  Oim  publisher,  who  has  fired 
on  bran-bread  and  saw-dost  for  seven  years,  is  'posted  up*  on  the  Water- 
Cttre  generally,  and  wishes  us  to  say  that  the  establishment  where  they 
cure  every  thing,  at  South-Orange,  New-Jersey,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  house  was  built  expressly  for  this  business,  is  large  and  com- 
modious, and  is  now  kept  in  the  best  manner  by  Dr.  Wbllihgton,  of  this 
dty.  The  walks  up  tiie  mountain  and  the  view  from  the  sununit  form  one 
of  the  chief  attractions,  and  are  unsurpassed  iA  beauty  by  any  in  this  or 
any  neighboring  yidnity.  .  -  -  We  go  to  press  early,  to  secure 
the  transmission  of  our  large  and  increasing  California  edition  by  the 
steamer  of  the  twentieth  of  each  month ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  a  notice  which  we  had  prepared  of  the  proceedisga  at  our 
late  DeUa-Phi  Convention.  But  let  our  friends,  the  *  Deka '  of  the  Pidfic^ 
be  assured  that  there  was  '  a  good  time,*  of  which  they  will  hear  nore 
hereafter.  -  -  -  Messbs.  Dunmioan  and  Bbothxr  have  issued  a  well- 
executed  and  weU-illustrated  volume,  entitled,  ^GathoUe  Missions  among  ikt 
Indian  Tribes  ofAmericaJ  The  author  of  this  work,  J.  G.  Soba,  is  already 
favorably  known  to  the  literary  public  The  volume  vnll  be  wdoomed  is 
supplpng  an  important  desideratum.  The  general  reader,  apart  from  any 
distinctive  religious  opinion,  cannot  fail  to  applaud  the  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  actuated  the  true  heroes  whose  labors  are  narrated  in  this 
book,  in  bringing  the  symbols  of  Man's  redemption,  and  in  teaching  the 
children  of  the  forest  this  great  lesson :  to  '  ELnow  Christ,  and  Hm  crad- 
fted«*  How  much  do  we  owe,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget^  to  these  etrlj 
benefactors,  Pioneers  of  Christianity  in  this  our  Western  Hemisphere  I 
The  facts  here  industriously  collected  and  simply  narrated,  are  arranged  with 
judicious  care ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  wdoomed  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  records  of  those  who  have  labored  so  assi- 
duously and  so  well  for  the  welfare  of  those  *  children  of  Nature '  whom  we 
white  men*  have  supplanted.  -  -  -  Mb.  Dswbt,  an  enterpratng 
publisher  of  Rochester,  has  published,  in  a  small  volume,  a  work  of  great 
value,  entitled  ^Native  and  Alien,  or  the  Ifaturalvsation  Laws  of  tJie  United 
States,^  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  induding  those  repealed 
as  well  as  those  in  force.  It  is  entirely  f^ee  from  any  partisan  character, 
and  in  price  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  -  -  -  No  number  of  the 
EInickbrbocker  has  appeared  for  two  years  from  which  so  much,  in  our  own 
several  departments,  has  been  Ueft  out '  as  the  present  Our  readers  will  see 
the  reasons:  extended  literary  notices;  liberal  communications;  notice  of 
the  National  Academy,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  'all  be  right'  next  months  let  na 
bope^  when  our  over-stauding  pages  shall  appear. 
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Musical.  —  For  the  fixBt  time  smce  the  departure  of  Grisi  and  Mario, 
there  has  beSen  k  furore  at  the  Academy  in  Fourteenth-street  The  produc- 
ti<m  of  RogsxNfs  '  William  Tell '  was  the  cause  of  this  agreeable  catastrophe. 
Pvquette,  dreas-drde,  fixBt  and  second  tier,  to  the  confines  Of  the  ^  remote, 
onlriendlj '  amphitheatre,  hare  been  crowded.  At  the  time  of  writing,  (sixth 
performance,)  there  has  been  but  a  slight  Ming  oif,  and  there  seems  a  good 
prospect  that  the  attendance  will  continue  profitable  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 
We  are  glad  to  record  this  success.  The  gentlemen  who  now  hare  the 
management  of  the  Academy  deserve  encouragement  They  are  not  grovel- 
ing specohtors;  they  are  not  Jews;  but  sober,  CSmstian  gentlemen,  who 
love  art  for  art* s  sake,  and  hope  to  see  music  enthroned  in  the  eeteem  of  the 
people.  The  Academy*is,  as  it  should  be,  a  perfectly  democratic  opera- 
house.  The  prices  range  from  a  dollar  down  to  twenty-five  cents,  on  the 
hotel  prindple  —  the  higher  yon  go  the  lower  the  rent  A  double  company 
has  been  engaged,  numbering,  with  chorus  and  orehestra,  i^>ward8  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  leading  members  are  Hesdames  STsmiroirE, 
Bkbtucca-Marktzek,  Vkstvalt,  Messrs.  Bolcioni,  Brionolt,  Badiali,  Col- 
LRirn,  etc 

'  William  Tell '  is  one  of  those  immoderately  long  operas  of  which  the 
French  school  is  so  prolific  It  was  the  parent  of  its  kind,  and  a  noble  pa- 
rent too.  The  sneoess  of  such  a  maenve  work  depends  entirely  on  the 
exeeUence  of  the  enu/mbln^  and  these  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  powerful 
company,  and  in  a  large  house  It  has  never  been  efficientiy  done  in  this 
country  until  now.  A  glance  at  the  cast  will  assure  our  readers  of  this  fact 
The  ToU  of  the  hero  is,  of  course,  the  leading  one.  It  has  been  intrusted  to 
that  old  ikvorite,  fiignor  Bapiaij,  a  gentleman  who  acts  with  the  vigor  of  a 
Roscius,  and  mngs  with  the  uncompromising  determination  of  the  elder  La- 
BLACRE.  ^time  and  hard  work  have  somewhat  impidred  the  quality  of  Sig. 
nor^BAMALi's  voice,  but  the  quantity  is  still  there.  His  *  William  Tell '  was 
unqoestionaUy  a  successful  interpretation,  the  more  creditable  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  music  is  entirely  out  of  his  line  Signer  Bolcioni  —  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  made  his  M^  in  Verdi's  *  Rigoletto '  —  possesses  the 
vdce  and  the  method  for  French  opera.  He  is  a  most  robustuous  tmore  to- 
bustOf  and  can  bring  out  his  B  natural  from  the  chest  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  make  the  groundlings  wink.  This  note  (which,  »sthetically  considered, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  steam-whistie  of  a  new  locomotive)  is 
heard  to  good  advantage  in  the  trio  of  the  second  act  Signer  Bolcioni  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  singer,  but  the  occasional  harshness  of  his  voice  needs 
softening  by  practice*  He  has  improved  vastiy  since  the  night  of  his  dehut^ 
and  particularly  since  the  production  of  this  opera,  in  which  he  plays  *  At- 
noldL'  Of  the  two  female  roleB  we  need  say  nothing ;  firstiy,  because  they 
are  slight  in  themselves,  and,  secondly,  because  the  ladies  who  sustain  them 
are  too  well  known  to  need  commendation.  We  refer  to  Hesdames  SteffE' 
If oiffB  and  ICasfizek. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  this  opera,  and  the  Academy  itself,  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  entertainments  are  good,  the  scenery  exceed'* 
ingjly  fine,  and  artists  equal  to  any  emergeocy. 
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Tmi  Niw  Stbaiub  '  Comm oitwbaltb.'— If  there  are  naj  who  doubt  VtuX  we  are  a 
'  £ut  people/  we  would  ask  them  to  oontrast  the  fiidlitiea  the  traTelliiig  pohlie  now  ta^ 
with  those  afforded  only  twenty  jears  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  line  froD 
New-York  to  Boston,  by  the  way  of  ^videnoe,  and  about  that  time  the  rsU  fiom  Pro- 
yidenoe  to  Boston  was  completed,  which  was  one  of  the  first  nulwaya  finished  in  Mar 
sachosetts.  Every  one  who  reads  the  papers  knows  that  bow  there  are  Jh«  lines 
between  New-York  and  Boston  erery  day.  All  these  added  means  of  iBtenonmrna- 
tion  are  subjects  of  special  interest  to  erery  one  who  has  erer  made  the  trip,  who  ex- 
pects 'ever  to  do  so,  or  who  has  any  relatives  or  friends  whose  visits  to  htm  are  made 
more  easy  and  pleasant  by  these  ever^increasing  fiicilities.  The  mon^  neeiTed  by  the 
various  companies,  and  the  dividends  they  make,  can  be  explicitly  ststod  in  their 
annual  reports ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  man  or  set  of  men  who  ean  oomimte  tite 
moral  infiuences  these  railroads  and  steamboats  are  produoini:  upon  the  moving  multi- 
tudes that  throng  and  sustain  them?  The  subject  is  one  that  may  well  employ  the 
thoughts  of  the  philanthropist ;  for  the  elTeet  upon  our  restless  population  most  be  verr 
great 

The  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railxxMd,  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamdi^s, 
or  the'addition  of  a  new  and  costly  steamboat  on  an  established  route  is  an  event  of  w 
ordinary  importance.  It  does  and  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveUing  pob& 
firom  Maine  to  California.  The  size  of  the  rooms,  the  berths,  the  fiue,  the  sftti,  aad, 
above  all,  the  strength  and  provisions  for  safety,  are  sulgects  of  concern  to  all;  Ibrtber 
expect  sooner  or  Uter  {hat  they  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  will  mskB  Ab 
structure  their  hom*  for  the  time  being,  and  whereat  the  best  they  do  not  fed  fitttKca- 
rity  from  danger  they  do  in  their  own  dwellings.  In  some  of  the  floating  esatiei  wUdi 
daily  convey  thousands  to  and  from  our  great  metropolis^  we  think  the  ^  Ims  bea 
gratified  at  an  expense  which  might  more  appropriately  have  been  bestowed  teseeoiv 
strength  and  safety. 

The  new  and  elegant  steamer  '  CoMUomvxALTH,'  just  finished,  and  placed  on  AeKor 
wich  and  Worcester  route  to  Boston,  combines,  in  a  manner  never  befive  prawntedt? 
our  people,  the  greatest  strength  with  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ornament  tiie  mart 
fitf  tidious  tsste  could  require.  This  fine  vessel  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  k»^ 
has  forty  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  about  fourteen  feet  depth  of  hold.  She  is  propdfed 
by  a  single  beam-engine  of  seventy-six  inches'  cylinder,  and  twelve-feet  stroke.  The 
famituro  and  interior  decorations  are  all  of  modem  oonstruction,  and  are  in  the  best 
taste.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  state-rooms,  many  of  which  sie  hife 
family  rooms ;  and,  in  all,  they  can  furnish  as  good  beds  as  the  St  Vicbolmm  ertite 
AsTOB,  to  six  hundred  people.  The  provisions  for  safety,  in  esse  of  aocideet,  are  eigbt 
of  Fbangis's  life-boats,  six  hundred  pain  of  life-preservers,  and  one  hundred  aad  fifty 
life-preserving  seats.    The  cost  of  the  boat  is  not  less  than  $260,000. 

Judge  White,  President  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  informed  flie  com* 
pany,  who  recently  made  an  excunion  to  Boston  on  the  'Commonwealth,' that anaa^ 
ments  had  been  completed  by  his  Company  to  connect  direoUy  with  roads  feriher  eait, 
so  that  passeogere  by  this  route  can  go  from  Alltk's  Point  to  Portland,  Maine,  withoot 
change  of  can.  There  is  no  part  of  New-England  which  is  not  essily  readied  by  rail- 
road from  Worcester,  as  will  be  r«adUy  seen,  when  it  is  known  that  not  less  than  t*o 
thousand  miles  of  railway  connect  with  roads  leading  to  that  city. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  late  excoraiea,  of  the 
resolutions  passed,  and  the  eloquent  remarks  which  the  occasion  called  fixrlh,  all  ^ 
which  afforded  great  pleasure  to  those  present  We  therefore  condnde^  by  commend- 
ing the '  Commonwealth'  to  the  public,  assuring  them  they  will  find  in  her,  and  the 
attentions  of  her  gentlemanly  officen,  no  small  shsre  of  that  security,  comfort  aad 
happiness,  which  we  all  enjoy  in  the  various  commokwkalths  which  oompoa^aod 
which  we  trust  will  ever  compose,  our  indissoluble  Uxioir. 


TlKld  ©[^OlTO^lK]  W>©E^i 
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as  well  as  for  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  will  be  found  indispensable-  It 
kaa  already  been  secured  for  the  leading  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States. 

lacb  volume  75  centi^  and  each  part  sold  separately  The  Trade  and  Public 
libranes  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Publisher's  discount 

JAMES  S.  DICKERSON,  PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

697  BROADWAY,  NEW-YQRK. 

P.  S.— The  publicationB  (^  little,  Brown  &  Co.,  constantly  on  hand,  in  qoanti- 
tie^  and  offered  to  the  Trade  at  their  lowest  piioee. 
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Thb  number  for  January,  1866,  begina  the  FoRir-FirrH  Youms  of  the  Kii:^ 

BBBOOKSR  MaOAZINX. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Fits  to  Thbxb  Doixabs  &  y.< 
the  circulation  of  the  Kkioksrbookxr  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  b  n^ 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  bas  > . 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  thing« 
sidered.  Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  ei'^*: 
from  notic4^  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

•Those  thmm*!  wlUi  the  Editor's  vionUiIy '  Goenp  with  bli  readera,  ^m  donhticsi,  w1«h  eozwlTm,  •6M"r 
perennial  aouroe  of  \i»  pleauni  wit  ud  Jojousneei.    In  tliif  nttmb«fr  •TheGosaip'  boldt  en  ito  wiySke  f^* " 
fiiralet  glancing  and  dancing  In  the  sunshine  of  a  May  morning.    We  osed  to  wondes  how  Mr.Cuaa  b«N}  •  ^'. 
peelinir  he  mrist  certainly  *snow  brown* in  the  coming  number;  bnt  this  number  gives  no  slgi^  of  sxb8ii8Uc£.-A 
ticnal  UtgUigtneer^  W^hingum. 

•Pleasant,  genial,  delfghtmi  •  Old  Kmigk  J*    Thy  name  Is  a  suggestion  of  all  tbfng^  deleeUble;  Mt  «r-  ■''  - 
nodest,  fVeeh  cover,  a  b«ilffl  lo  spiritubl  sore  eyes ;  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  f  oi  the  bines.  Tbe«  y.*  r 
to  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  deltneatlon,  and  to  side-spUttlng  nin,a  'loeal  babiUtion,*  witb<»ut  wfaS^  t^  m .'  ' 
wandnrlng  over  the  domain  of  lettera,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  fHendly  doot  opened  to  tben  bBiref«s::^§ 
eomfbrted  for  the  loss  of  theb*  old  dear  hume?~G^rt«r,  Burliupttn  Ft, 


-Omri&rt  Burliw^t0H  Ft, 

•The  great  eare  evinced  In  the  aeleerioo  of  articles  that  adorn  its  pages,  is  a  sniBcl«Bt  guarsmty  that  noCTetr-tT:- 
seets  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worUiy  of  his  perusal.    When  stonna  and  viSd  '>€;  -^ 
are  sweeping  o'er  uur  hill-side  Tillage  In  these  cfaUl  winter  hours,  and  all  is  dxear  and  desolate  witboot.  «vaai  ^ 
monr  agreeable  companion  than  the  *  KiriOM sinocx an  ;*  for  while  ita  contents  impart  valuable  lufbriBstlJS,  2»  n 
^  genidne  wit  are  a  sovereign  spedflc  for  aU  flts  of  the  blnea  or  attacks  of  the  honoxs,  and  Uae  passes  a(«ri?  vc. 
/>«SMerat,  Dajfluunon,  Pa. 

•The  KMiCKsasocBKn  has  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  its  own ;  a  genuine  living  thing,  all  the  merede#r«l«'* ' 
thai  the  ntiw  crop  of  magasines,  fllled  with  articles  pirated  from  En^iah  authors,  makes  freah  hoae  eresLcct  t,.. 
eonspieuotts  and  welcome.'— JVew- r©ril  Chrutian  Inquirer, 

*»o  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  KNioxnasocnii  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  msf  kim  l^t- 
■niloipstions,  they  havr  alwavs  been  rewarded.  When  bo  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  efa  Btmn  - 
It  was  no  mere  showy  repsst  he  was  Invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  tonddag  «^^^  T 
gems,  or  the  humorous  lale,  he  was  always  »ure  of  flnding  the  ol^ect  of  his  search.  And  tbcn,  bceideB,  tber^  «:• 
•Gossip*  of  Old  »  KniosV  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except 'with  regret  that  lhe»  wr:. 
more  pages  of  inlmluble  randiim  sketches— the  ffiiteA-naoks  of  that  repast'— Q>ttrMr,  AktcAsx,  Jfiss. 

THB  KNICKERBOCKER.    New- York  :  Samuel  Hnsston.   This  best,  decidedly  beat,  of  the  Amerieanc^  ' 

"— *-  to  have  improved  in  appearsnoesnd  in  the  quadty  of  its  Uteraiy  matter— always  good— even  u|«n  iw  r«'    ' 


In  price.    It  is  a  luxury  of  which  no  man  who  hue  three  dollars  to  vpsre— and  who  that  has  a  taM c  for  f<^ 
has  not-sbould  deprlTt-  himself,  to  sit  down  in  a  retired  comer,  when  the  mind  has  been  wearied  whb  tliM  ": 
ties  of  every  day  pursuits,  and  pore  over  the  welf^ored  pages  of  ••  Old  Kniok."   We  eren  now  read  ibe  o^l » 
?i.,    .  ..^**''*'  ^^  ■  ****"*  *•■'■"  ■«°»  ^'*»  "«*«  *"••'  pleasure  ihsn  hilf  the  new  publications  of  the  day.    E«^^  ^ 
frtU  ••besr  the  wear  and  tear  of  hslf  a  doxen  readings,"  and  then  the  vobime  be  ••  worthy  of  g«iod  bici-;  ■-  - 
plaee  on  the  shrlveti '*  and  that  Is  what  can  be  truly  said  of  but  few  of  the  magsstnes  of  the  present  day. 

The  contents  of  th^  Knickerbocker  are  so  varied,  that  almost  ereiy  one  will  find  something  In  iU  p«f«  '^ '  *' 
hhn— to  instruct  end  amuse.    The  articles  are  marked  by  the  blgfaesl  order  of  merit,  and  In  a  lon«  ••eriea  r'  j-i 
have  found  nothing  In  this  work  to  which  the  most  fastidious  could  object.    It  la  a  work  which  shooid  U  va 
eentre  table  of  CTery  family.— KttoarvtUe  T^es. 

RaT.  F.  W.  Sbbltom,  Author  of  Letters  fpom  Up  tbe  Riyer,  etc,  will  b«  a  regnljur  contriV-*-' 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  niiX  ■ 

KinaKiaBOCKXB  more  than  eyer  deserying  of  the  first  position  among  our  oiigiiial  AJBerieac  ^ 

TERMa— Three  Dollars  a  year,  striotly  in  adyanoe— there  will  be  no  deyiattoa  from  to 
dition;  Two  copies  for  $5  00;  Fi'ye  copies,  and  upwnrd^  |S  00  eacK     Booksellers  sod  : 
maHters  are  reauested  to  act  as  Agenta    Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  snbicribcn  ^ 
racciye  fayoraole  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  poet-paid. 
''   INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  KKioEBWinrwBE  and  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Orsbtir. 
Oodey's  Lady's  Book  will  be  sent  one  year  for  fiya  dollars;  the  KmcaLBRBOGUB  and  Home  i. 
nal  for  woun  dollars  a  year. 

POSTAGE.— Two  cento  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  b  deliy«red,  omt^j 
in  adyance. 

AU  remittaaces  and  all  budneii  oommusieations  must  be  addressed,  poet-paid,  t0 

SAMUEL  HUESTOKT, 

948  Brvadway,  A«w*Tark. 
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HEROES        AND        HEROISM 


B  T      ATB  A  V  LT. 


Hehoes  and  heroism !  —  what  thoughts  the  words  suggest !  Who 
are  heroes,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  this  distinctive  quality  of  theirs, 
this  heroism  ?  The  superficial  ohserver  would  answer,  *  Are  not  heroes 
scattered 

'  TniCK  as  autumnal  le&yes  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Yallambrosa/ 

over  the  pages  of  history  ?  Does  not  the  word  heroism  rise  involuntarily 
\xy  our  lips  as  the  names  of  hundreds  of  the  mighty  dead  ruffle  our 
memories  V  The  common  idea  of  heroism  suggests  the  hattle-field,  with 
its  brilliant  charge,  its  gallant  defence,  the  rattling  whirlwind  of  shot, 
the  proud  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet,  call- 
ing on  brave  men  to  die,  and  last  of  all,  a  sea  of  human  faces,  with 
features  stamped  by  death,  gazing  fixedly  up  to  heaven,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery of  Him  in  whose  image  they  were  made.  Or  it  may  suggest  vic- 
tory personified  in  the  conqueror  complacently  beholding  the  dread 
carnage  his  ambition  has  caused ;  the  triumphal  shouts  of  welcome  to 
the  wholesale  butcher  of  his  fellow-men;  the  swelling  music  that 
hardly  drowns  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry  of  anguish  ;  the  choral 
anthem,  pealing  through  cathedral  churches,  a  peean  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  murder  of  his  children. 

But  is  there  no  better  definition  for  the  hero  and  his  quality  than  such 
as  must  be  drawn  from  scenes  like  these  ?  Are  we  to  connect  the  words 
only  with  the  ghastly  types  of  death  upon  the  battle-field,  or  with  the 
joy  of  victory  purchased  at  so  fearful  an  expense  ?  Must  the  same  lines 
apply  to  the  hero  which  the  English  philosopher  wrote  of  Sweden's 
greatest  king : 

<  Hi  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale '  ? 

Let  us  not  find  the  hero  in  him  who,  when  the  conflict  is  over,  like 
Iden,  says :  *  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee,  for  this  thy  deed.' 
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The  popular  idea  of  the  hero  is,  that  he  is  the  bravest  among  the 
brave,  and  that  his  heroism  is  the  highest  effi)rt  of  courage.  There  is 
truth  in  this  definition  ;  but  the  world,  while  theorizing  correctly,  has 
made  an  improper  application  of  the  result  of  its  thought. 

Heroism  as  an  attribute,  or  perhaps  as  a  happy  combination  of 
attributes,  is  the  loftiest  elevation  of  itself  that  humanity  can  contem- 
plate. It  has  therefore  composed  the  burden  of  the  poet's  song ;  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  the  orator ;  it  has  furnished  many  noble  subjects  for 
the  speculations  of  the  historian;  and  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  to  attain  the  moral  elevation  it  occupies,  has  been  the  consUint 
efibrt  of  ambition.  But  until  Christianity  b%an  to  exert  its  benignant 
influence  in  directing  the  light  of  reason  upon  the  soul,  heroism  had 
been  considered  the  especial  attribute  of  the  warrior,  and  as  exhibiting 
itself  only  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the  e^rts  of  personal  valor 
upon  the  battle-fleld.  Christianitv  taught  the  world  that  heroism  of 
the  purest  character  might  be  evolved  in  men  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  scenes  of  rural  quiet,  or  in  the  solemn  avocations  of  thought. 
It  taught  the  world  that  self-denial,  the  abnegation  of  human  pleasures 
and  profits  for  eternal  joys,  the  fearless  avowal  of  principle  when  mar- 
tyrdom was  the  alternative,  that  fortitude  under  persecution,  that  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  that  faith  amid  hostile  paganism  and  infidelities, 
that  the  propagation  of  truth  in  the  face  of  r^nant  error,  were  the  best 
indications  of  heroism  of  which  man's  moral  nature  was  capable.  But 
the  lesson  has  been  poorly  learned  by  the  world.  Men  love  to  adhere 
to  old  impressions,  and  the  rather  if  they  coincide  with  their  own 
acquired  prejudices.  Thus  it  is  that  while  conquering  generals  have 
received  almost  the  honors  of  apotheosis,  the  zealous  laborer  in  a  more 
peaceful  cause,  whose  exertions  have  perhaps  difiiised  a  moral  blessing 
among  his  fellows,  remains  unnoticed,  dies  uncared  for,  and  is  forgotten 
with  the  falling  leaf  Impressed  with  this  idea,  Gray  wrote  in  his 
immortal  poem  the  lines : 

'SoMv  Tillage  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast^ 

The  little  throat  of  bis  fields  withstood ; 
Soma  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cbomwxll,  guiltless  of  bis  country's  blood.' 

If,  then,  heroism  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  noblest  facuT- 
ties  of  the  mind,  how  can  the  view  an  enlightened  reason  takes  of  it 
accord  with  the  popular  one,  that  the  hero,  he  whose  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, courage,  fearless  activity,  and  tenderness  of  soul  should  be  cherished 
in  our  warmest  afiection,  owes  his  elevation  to  mere  physical  prowess, 
to  the  fact  of  a  certain  nervous  organism,  which  enables  him  to  glance 
unterrified  at  the  gaping  battery,  the  serried  lines  of  bristling  steel,  or 
tlie  dread  evidence  of  carnage  ?  Is  there  nothing  higher  or  nobler  than 
mere  strength  or  nerve  in  the  hero's  composition  ? 

The  popular  idea  of  heroism  is  at  variance,  too,  not  only  with 
Christianity  and  reason,  but  with  natural  laws.  The  great  princi^es 
that  miderlie  them  are  perpetuation  and  development.  The  phyaeal 
and  mental  constitution  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  is  based  upon 
these  two  principles.  The  least  disturbance  of  either  evolves  an  abnor- 
mal condition  utterly  repugnant  to  nature.     Destruction  is  antagonistic 
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to  these  two  principles,  and  it  brings  in  its  train  evils  and  miseries.  But 
the  popular  idea  of  heroism  is  consonant  with  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion. The  hero  is  considered  most  heroic  when  wadmg  in  seas  of 
blood,  spilled  to  gratify  an  insatiable  ambition.  Heroism  has  taken  its 
rank  among  the  GoB-like  qualities  of  human  nature,  while  rising  from 
the  feast  of  death,  stained  and  bloody,  its  eye  flashing  with  the  scorn  of 
victory,  its  hands  trembling  from  the  work  of  death  they  had  been 
called  to  do.  And  yet  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  by  an  efHuence  of 
the  vilest  passions,  has  apotheosized  the  hero. 

The  fa^forite  idea  of  heroism  is  opposed  also  to  the  proprieties,  the 
sociabilities  of  life.  We  know  that  in  the  main  they  are  correct ;  that 
the  world  will  not  for  ages  sanction  and  approve  that  which  directly 
conflicts  with  the  cultivation  cf  man's  better  nature.  The  Abbe  de 
Bellegarde  sa^ :  '  Mankind  are  formed  to  live  together ;  the  best  | 
science,  then,  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  live.*  But  the  science  of  liv- 
ing teaches  to  prolong  life,  to  render  its  earthly  home  happy ;  to  fill  up 
its  span  with  the  jubilant  emotions  of  peace  and  good- Will.  It  does 
something  more  :  it  teaches  men  their  relative  duties,  and  that  firom 
the  proper  exercise  of  these,  grows  that  full  measure  of  satisfaction 
which  soothes  the  dying  hour,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast. 

How  does  the  popular  ideal  of  heroism  accord  with  this  truth  ? 

In  our  examination  of  heroes  and  heroism,  we  must  not  forget  the 
poetic  delineations  of  the  man  and  the  qualily  which  the  epic  poems  of 
each  age  have  afibrded. 

The  noblest  attributes  of  humanity  have  ever  attracted  the  fervor  of 
the  poet.  His  delineations  of  them  contain  the  truest  and  most  beauti- 
ful embodiments  of  their  abstract  character.  Let  us  then  glance  at 
the  portraitures  of  the  hero  by  the  masters  of  song  in  their  respective 
ages. 

First  among  the  poets  is  Homer,  whose  verse,  fresh  as  the  primal 
morning,  is  above  sdl  eulogy.  His  conceptions  have  served  as  the 
sources  from  which  poets  of  all  succeeding  ages  have  enriched  their 
imaginative  powers.  He  is  the  father  of  the  epic.  We  look  back  into 
antiquity  in  vain  for  his  origin,  for  some  scant  gleaming  of  his  life  and 
story,  but  we  find  only  vague  tradition,  only  reverence  for  his  name, 
and  an  apotheosis  for  his  genius. 

A  thoroughly  original  mind  furnishes  aliment  far  the  conceptions  of 
countless  ages,  and  so  it  was  with  Homer*s.  His  delineation  of  the 
hero  has  b^n  adopted  by  the  later  ethnic  poets,  and  by  those  also  of  the 
mediaeval  age,  with  such  change  alone  as  befits  the  social  condition  of 
the  time. 

The  hero  of  the  Homeric  age  is  a  purely  ideal  creation.  He  com- 
bines the  highest  attributes  of  mind  with  perfect  symmetry  of  form  and 
beauty  of  countenance.  He  converses  with  the  gods,  is  the  object  of 
their  warmest  love  or  most  bitter  hatred ;  he  is  an  impersonation  of 
intellect,  of  beauty,  and  of  strength.  And  yet  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
age,  although  an  abstract  of  the  great  human  qualities,  excites  not  our 
love  or  veneration.  In  the  hexameter  of  the  poet,  he  walks  past  us  a 
cold  and  stem  impersonation  of  mental  strength  or  physical  prowess. 
Our  blood  bounds  through  its  arteries  as  we  see  him  towering  in  the 
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battle,  and  raining  on  either  side  his  fatal  blows.  We  admire  his  noble 
person,  as,  clothed  in  rich  garments,  and  redolent  with  perfumed  oils,  it 
approaches  the  altar  to  propitiate  the  gods.  We  are  fascinated  with  his 
eloquence  in  the  council-chamber,  as  he  discourses  of  the  war,  as  he 
pictures  the  battle  and  its  varying  fbrtime,  as  he  asks  the  chieftains 
about  him  to  sustain  his  e Sorts.  But  with  all  this,  we  feel  as  if  his 
composition  was  deficient  in  some  essential  requisite. 

There  is  an  absence  of  that  sentiment  which  so  powerfully  impressed 
the  hero  of  the  mediffival  age.  It  appears  to  us  impossible  that  his 
pagan  faith,  to  us  eo  bare  of  spirituality,  so  wanting  in  the  power  to 
move  strongly  the  emotions,  should  have  awakened  his  exertions. 

The  hero  of  Homer  is  vastly  superior  Jo  that  of  Virgil.  The  poet, 
living  in  the  Augustan  age,  with  the  history  of  a  glorious  republic  to 
afibrd  him  worthy  exemplars  of  heroism,  cannot  depict  for  us  a  charac- 
ter like  that  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  ^neas  possesses,  to  be  mie, 
many  of  the  higher  moral  qualifications  of  the  hero,  for  he  is  a  model 
of  filial  love  and  tenderness ;  he  is  patient,  and  endures  manfully  great 
Bufiering,  in  the  conduct  of  his  people,  to  a  place  of  final  settlement 
But  then  he  lacks  in  those  qualities  which  placed  Hector  and  Achilles 
on  a  par  with  the  Olympian  deities.  He  has  not  that  lofty  splendor  of 
purpose  and  character  which,  abstracted  from  all  sense  of  danger,  from 
all  feeling  toward  human  misery  and  woe,  moves  into  the  conflict,  and 
there  acts  its  part,  towering  mightily  above  all  where  the  blows  fall 
heaviest,  the  din  of  arms  sounds  loudest,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  aic 
most  piteous,  and  the  dust  of  battle  enshrouds  every  thing  with  a  fane- 
real  pall. 

As  we  descend  toward  modem  times,  the  difl!erence  between  the 
heroic  epics  and  those  of  the  middle  ages  is  still  more  apparent.  The 
Godfrey  and  Rinaldo  of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Dehvered,*  are  inferior  to 
the  JEneas.  Perhaps  another  reason  may  be  given  for  our  lack  of 
appreciation  than  the  inferiority  of  the  poet's  genius.  We  regard  the 
Homeric  epoch  as  almost  fabulous.  We  are  so  far  removed  from  it  by 
time,  that  our  sympathies  do  not  extend  to  the  labors  of  the  warrior  oi 
the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished.  We  regard  them  as  wonderful  beings ; 
care  not  how  many  Trojans  or  Greeks  were  killed  in  a  battle  ;  care 
not  for  the  blood-stains  on  the  souls  of  the  warriors  ;  but  read  of  their 
exploits  merely  to  enjoy  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  author,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  exquisite  taste  with  which  his  machinery  is  introduced  and 
managed. 

In  the  *  Jerusalem  Delivered  '  of  Tasso,  the  bard  sings  of  men  who 
fought  for  our  holy  religion  on  the  ground  sanctified  by  the  life  of  the 
Kedeebcer.  The  religion  of  Tasso's  heroes  has  for  its  principles  peace, 
charity,  and  good-will.  They  were  struggling  to  wrost  frclln  the  Mos- 
lem the  sepulchre  of  Hm  whose  life  was  one  long  reproach  against 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Yet  the  poet  carries  them  through  seas  of  blood 
to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  He  sings  a  la%is  deo  for  every  pagan 
that  falls  beneath  Rinaldo's  arm.  He  makes  the  shrieks  of  anguuh 
that  rent  the  air  when  Godfrey  sacked  Jerusalem,  the  hecatombs  of 
slaughtered  Moslems  that  strewed  the  streets  and  temples  of  the  holy 
city,  the  ruined  families,  the  desolated  hearth-stones,  grateful  sacrifices 
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to  divinity.  Look  for  a  moment  at  Achilles  revenging  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus.  The  religion  of  the  Homeric  hero  inculcated  no  doc- 
trine of  mercy.  Life  for  life  was  the  stem  principle  of  the  ethnic  age. 
Achilles  slaughters  twelve  captives  to  appease  the  'manes*  of  his 
friend  ;  he  kills  young  Lycaon  imploring  mercy  ;  he  revels  in  slaughter, 
and  desists  only  when  the  last  object  of  his  wrath  is  dead. 

Are  not  the  two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Rinaldo,  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  insatiable  lust  of  slaughter,  and  love  of  conquest  ? 

Leaving  the  portraitures  of  the  hero  by  the  great  epic  poets,  and 
entering  the  age  of  chivalry,  what  do  we  find  the  knights  to  be? 
Novelists  and  poetasters  sometimes  deplore  the  decay  of  chivalry,  and 
sigh  for  the  return  of  those  glorious  times  when  gentlemen  rode  and 
fought  at  tournaments,  and  ladies  applauded  their  horsemanship  and 
daring ;  when  men,  arrayed  in  armor,  traversed  the  country  in  search  of 
adventures,  or  protected  lovely  damsels  flying  firom  cruel  imcles,  amor- 
ous giants,  or  mischievous  dwarfs,  or  had  way-side  encounters  with 
other  knights-errant,  bound  upon  equally  fiwlish  missions. 

Thank  heaven,  that  age  has  decayed,  and  can  never  return.  Its 
character  is  a  good  theme  for  romance,  but  bears  examination  poorly. 
Study  Sir  John  Froissart  —  unctous-tongued  and  courtly  old  Friar 
John  —  a  knight  by  courtesy  for  his  good  story-telling,  find  his  pages 
the  mirror  in  which  knighthood  is  most  admirably,  although  with  par- 
tiality, depicted,  and  it  must  be  manifest  that  if  the  knight  is  such  as 
he  is  there  represented  —  and  Sir  John  has  placed  him  in  his  best  atti- 
tude—  he  is  not  worthy  of  imitation,  but  is  a  combination  of  distorted 
qualities,  flashy  and  brave,  but  with  queer  notions  of  honesty  and 
honor.  Chivalry  in  some  respects  exacted  the  strictest  punctilio  from 
its  devotees,  but  then  its  maxims  encouraged  hair-brained  exploits  the 
bravest  modem  soldier  would  ridicule  as  only  fit  for  mad-men.  Love 
was  the  main-spring  of  the  knight's  daring ;  but  then  that  heroism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  considered  death  the  only  arbiter  between  oppos- 
ing claims  for  the  hand  of  beauty,  was  poorly  instructed  as  to  the  cor- 
rect distinction  between  meum  and  teum,  and  the  knight  who  set  lance 
in  rest  for  the  charge,  with  the  token  of  his  lady-love  fluttering  from 
his  crest,  and  her  name  on  his  lips,  while  he  invoked  the  Virgin 
Mother's  divine  assistance,  would,  with  his  retainers,  fire  his  neighbor's 
castle,  or  plimder  it  and  massacre  its  inmates,  or  drive  away  to  his  own 
fortified  inclosures  the  cattle  of  some  poor  shepherd,  as  they  grazed 
upon  the  hill-side.  The  knight  despised  all  peaceful  occupation  ;  he 
was  not  a  producer,  for  he  neither  tilled  the  soil,  nor  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, mechanism,  or  commerce.  He  invariably  sacrificed  the  useful 
to  the  brilliant.  A  dashing  sortie,  prowess  in  the  field  or  in  the  lists, 
were  the  only  feats  of  manhood  worth  recording. 

Was  the  popular  ideal  of  heroism  in  that  age  correct  ?  The  practi- 
cal good  sense  of  the  present  world  says  no ;  therefore  let  us  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  the  heroism  of  our  day,  what  is  its  type,  and  what  its 
proper  objects. 

Heroism  is  still  the  noblest  exertion  of  courage.  But  has  its  popular 
standard  been  elevated,  or  is  it  still  the  possession  of  that  quantum  of 
nerve  which  enables  a  man  to  confront,  without  quailing,  physical 
danger  ? 
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Action  still  burnfi  and  frets  away  the  corporeal  part ;  the  aim  is  still 
sinewy ;  the  eye  is  clear ;  the  voice  is  ringing ;  the  mere  man  is  now 
as  he  has  been  in  each  and  every  cycle  of  his  existence.  Have  any 
brighter  examples  of  fbrtitude  accrued  in  one  age  than  another  ?  The 
cross  or  amphitheatre  of  the  Boman  time  exhibit  no  more  glorious  evi- 
dence of  power  than  the  stake  or  fagot  of  Smithfield.  The  aacred 
Theban  band  at  Chsronia  fell  not  more  nobly  than  the  devoted 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo. 

We,  however,  are  aware  that  at  present,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  the  mere  exercise  of  brute  courage,  the  pursuit  of  arms  alone,  is 
not  the  chief  or  best  occupation  of  humanity.  But  the  world,  with  a 
blind  inconsistency,  while  assigning  to  the  soldier  an  inferior  position  in 
social  importance,  has  retain^  for  his  deeds  alone  the  title  of  heroic, 
and  for  his  character  the  appellation  heroism. 

Now,  this  is  wrong.  Heroism  is  too  general  a  quality  to  be  confined 
to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  soldier  moves  in  too  contracted  a  sphere  to 
work  in  all  those  avocations  wherein  a  man  may  become  a  hero. 

We  come,  then,  to  our  definition  of  heroism ;  that  it  is  the  giant 
exertion  of  will,  by  which  any  political,  moral,  or  social  condition  of 
mankind  is  elevated  ! 

Courage  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  face  and  overcome  obstacles. 
Any  obstacle  which  interposes  itself  between  a  present  condition  and 
safety  is  dangerous  ;  and  that  power  which  removes  it  is  courage.  So 
danger  may  be  either  physical,  moral,  or  social,  and  the  high  efibrt  of 
courage  which  removes  it  is  none  the  less  heroic  because  its  object  was 
obtained,  its  puipose  accomplished  without  the  exertion  of  biutc 
strength.  Thus  the  true  hero  may  be  he  who  has  battled  with  preju- 
dice and  error  in  the  establishment  of  truth,  may  be  he  who  has  la})ored 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  advance  of  his  race  by  instruction,  b}' 
invention,  by  good  example.  We  may  therefore  look  for  the  quality  in 
men  of  all  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  whose  souls,  like  old 
Nestor's, 

'  FiBBD  with  the  thirst  that  yirtuous  envj  breeds, . 
And  smit  with  lore  of  honorable  deeds,' 

give  lustre  to  a  life  humble,  perhaps,  in  its  object  of  action,  but  moving 
none  the  less  with  dignity  and  truth. 

The  type  after  which  the  true  hero  of  the  present  age  is  modelled, 
and  to  which  all  men  who  would  be  heroes  must  look  as  an  example, 
whether  they  be  soldiers  or  philosophers,  humble  ministers  of  religion, 
or  patient  reformers  of  social  life,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great 
Christian  principles,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  No  man  can  be  a  tree 
worker  in  any  good  cause  who  is  not  at  heart  a  pure  and  good  man. 
We  call  the  Homeric  warriors  and  mediaeval  knights  heroes  because 
their  characters  and  their  actions  exactly  filled  the  rude,  pagan,  or  half- 
Christianized  minds  of  their  respective  ages  with  the  idea  of  true 
greatness. 

But  they  deserved  not  the  title,  for  they  were  mere  fighters,  men  in 
whom  the  promptings  of  the  will  found  scope  for  its  energy  only  in  the 
battle. 
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In  our  age,  with  tnitb  as  the  test,  with  men  seeing  by  the  light  of 
reason,  and  reading  with  hearts  cultivated  in  the  school  of  a  proper  i 
faith,  the  ideal  of  heroism  is  essentially  changed.  We  cannot  consist- 
ently look  for  the  quality  in  those  who  violate  cardinal  laws.  We 
should  not  extol  those  who  display  in  any  cause  only  those  attributes 
^which  belong  to  the  brute,  as  well  as  to  Ihe  man.  We  are  to  find  our 
hero  in  him  who  reverently  attempts  to  approximate  to  the  fleshly  cha- 
racter and  life  of  the  world's  greatest  hero,  He  who  took  upon  himself 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  saved  mankind  by  a  death  on  Calvary,  more 
than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  Man  of  Many  Soreows  is  the  type  of  heroism ! 

The  moral  qualities,  then  —  using  the  word  moral  in  its  largest 
sense  —  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hero.  But  the  conclusion 
must  not  be  drawn  that  there  were  no  men  of  this  stamp  in  the  old 
time,  in  the  ages  before  Christianity  had  generally  dispelled  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism.  Socrates  was  a  hero  of  the  loftiest  character,  and 
so  was  Plato,  and  so  were  the  many  good  men  who  died  the  victims  of 
Greek  or  Roman  prejudice,  or  fighting  on  the  battle-field  for  principles 
the  world  now  honors  and  obeys. 

Let  any  one  read  the  speech  of  Socrates,  preserved  in  the  immortal 
'  Confession,'  by  his  pupil  Plato,  and  say  whether  the  man  who,  bom 
and  educated  a  pagan,  eould  utter  such  thoughts  as  he  did  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  his  condemnation  to  a  shameful  death,  through 
peijured  accusers,  was  not  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  heroism  ; 
did  not  typify  and  foreshadow  in  that  event  the  after-course  and  final 
triumph  of  correct  philosophy. 

These  same  great  moral  qualities  which  have  been  developed  in 
every  age,  are  in  the  present  encouraged  by  all  the  social  laws  and  pre- 
scriptions of  humanity.  No  one  can  rebel  against  them  without  strik- 
ing at  all  that  is  good  in  government,  holy  in  religion,  and  pure  in 
social  intereouise. 

We  look  back  from  the  present  to  the  past,  upon  the  years  that  have 
rolled  into  cycles  of  time,  and  gain,  by  so  doing,  great  hope  for  the 
future.  We  see  that  the  popular  ideal  of  all  things  has  changed,  and 
that  the  change  has  been  for  the  better.  In  those  past  yeais  we  have 
seen  men  driven  to  the  observance  of  one  faith  by  dogmatic  formulas  ; 
we  have  seen  murder  stalk  at  noon-day,  legalized  in  its  effort  to  silence 
truth  ;  we  have  seen  men  cling  with  blind  veneration  to  absurd  theories 
in  science,  and  condemn  as  heretics  or  infidels  those  who  differed  with 
them  ;  we  have  seen  the  world  acknowledge  the  despotic  right  of  the 
few  to  rule  the  many  ;  and  we  also  have  seen  their  opinions  and  condi- 
tions pass  into  history.  We  have  seen  the  hero  in  him  whose  distin- 
guishing quality  was  nerve  or  brute  courage,  and  have  beheld  his 
apotheosis  for  deeds  which  should  brand  him  with  the  stain  of  cruelty. 
We  have  seen  the  hero  in  the  mere  soldier,  but  now  find  him  in  other  and 
more  noble  characteis.  The  popular  idesd  of  the  hero  has  also  changed. 
But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  draw  from  these  remarks  the  inference 
that  heroism  is  now  inconsistent  with  the  soldier's  character.  That 
were  unjust.  War  can  be  righteous.  The  cause  sometimes  sanctions 
the  terrible  evils  that  flow  from  the  means  it  employs  to  obtain  its  end. 
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A  nation  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  certain  principles,  or  to  ^W 
its  own  extinction.  Such  a  condition  calls  for  Uie  noblest  exertions  oi 
patriotism.  It  is  then  that  the  soldier  is  the  hero,  because  he  fights  fir 
country,  home,  altar,  the  sacred  national  memories  that  cluster  uoimti 
his  heart ;  for  all  that  is  grand  in  the  history  of  his  sires ;  for  all  thatii 
good  in  the  present  of  his  land ;  for  all  that  is  beautiM  in  the  life  of  E> 
people.  The  soldier,  fighting  for  these  objects,  will  never  disgrace hiscaose. 
It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  history  that  the  most  lenient  conqueiois,  tk 
most  himiane  soldiers  have  been  those  fighting  for  the  right.  In  a  good 
cause,  when  the  common  justice  of  humanity  bids  the  sword  deep  do 
longer  in  the  scabbard,  the  man  of  arms  may  evince  the  true  \mm 
of  the  age.  He  may  conquer  only  to  establish  the  principles  in  co& 
test ;  not  for  extended  territory,  or  other  national  aggrandizement,  and 
in  so  doing,  show  that  war  is  an  expedient  to  be  employed  at  the  b: 
moment,  and  then  mercifully. 

As  there  are  degrees  of  comparison  between  all  objects  and  qoalitks, 
qualities  of  goodness  and  greatness  between  all  men,  there  may  be 
types  of  heroism  less  advanced  toward  the  ultimate  standard  of  pesK- 
tion  than  others.  There  are  degrees  of  heroism.  Thus  all  men  iko 
work  cheerfully  for  the  common  good  belong  to  some  one  of  tl»e 
degrees.  He  who  produces  the  largest  efiects  in  the  widest  clirk 
stands  highest  in  the  scale.  But  every  one  can  discharge  some  hemr 
function  ;  for  he  who  lifts  his  finger  willingly  to  benefit  mankind,  icU 
upon  the  chief  principle  of  Christianity,  and  in  so  doing,  is  a  hero. 

And  why  should  not  the  hero  ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century  be  thus 
composed  of  a  perfect  unison  of  the  great  moral  and  mental  qualities: 
Should  it  not  typify  a  character  broad  and  comprehensive  in  outline. 
catholic  in  sentiments  of  good-will,  cheerfiil  in  action,  negating  the  lost 
of  ambition,  working  for  principle  at  all  times,  stretching  ferth  an  aim 
to  save  as  well  as  to  conquer,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cardi- 
nal maxims  of  our  holy  faith.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  the 
nineteenth  century  gives  the  lie  to  the  moral  results  of  that  piogres 
which  is  moving  it  toward  eternity  ? 

We  have  lived  in  this  age  to  learn  that  the  standards  of  human  qoa- 
lities  have  been  elevated,  and  that  the  mutations  of  time  aie  con- 
stantly eliminating  firom  them  whatever  is  not  consonant  with  progress. 
The  Golden  Age  and  the  Iron  Age  of  the  classical  poets  is  past ;  the  age 
of  the  circumscription  of  knowledge  is  past ;  the  age  of  harharous 
usages  and  superstitions  is  past ;  the  age  of  chivalry  lives  only  in 
romance ;  the  age  of  individual  greatness  is  past ;  and  we  are  hving  ii^ 
the  age  of  the  People,  of  the  Many,  in  the  age  of  national  progress,  of 
universal  disenthralment,  Christianization,  and  education. 

The  earnest  workers  of  the  day  may  be  led  off  from  the  true  object 
of  their  pursuits  into  some  one  of  the  thousand  paths  that  diverge  from 
truth  to  error.  They  are  knights-errant  in  political,  scientific,  or  moral 
crusades ;  visions  of  glory  may  dazzle  their  sight,  and  obscure  for  a 
moment  the  true  path  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  reason  will  pour  upon  the 
troubled  way  her  clear  and  benignant  light,  and  truth,  with  her  mag- 
netic force,  will  bring  the  wanderers  once  more  within  the  pale  of 
common-sense.     Then  the  experience  of  age  will  dispel  the  illusions  of 
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youth,  and,  like  Don  duixote,  our  honest  adventurers  will  turn  up  right  in 
the  end.  The  heroism  of  the  age  is  not  to  he  permanently  turned  from 
the  straight  path  of  good  and  honorahle  enterprise  hy  any  falsity  which 
may  he  ohtruded  across  its  progress.  It  is  pushing  onward  with  the 
-word  of  the  time,  excelsior,  as  its  motto. 

Heroism  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  assumed  a  type  of  things 
grander  and  more  heautiful  to  come.  It  is  rolling  hack  the  waves  of 
Ignorance  to  their  source.  It  finds  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  its 
prowess  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  of  song,  in  the  elevation  of 
human  propensities,  and  in  the  propagation  of  those  words  of  truest 
import  the  World's  Greatest  Hero  uttered  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  hero  is  no  longer  a  mere  child  of  the  hattle-field,  most  glorious 
"where  physical  dangers  crowd  thickest,  hut  he  is  the  calm,  pale  man  of 
thought,  the  philanthropist,  the  political  reformer,  the  disciple  of  the 
cross  lahoring  in  heathendom. 

Circumstances  have  ohliterated  the  distinctive  features  of  the  medie- 
val soldier,  hut  the  spirit  of  competition  and  adventure  finds  its  cham- 
pion in  the  man  of  science,  aiming  at  his  foe  a  formula  which  proves  as 
fatal  as  the  steel-headed  lance,  in  the  minister  of  religion  comhating 
error  with  truth,  and  in  the  undaunted  social  philosopher  dealing  at  old 
ahuses  right-handed  hlows. 

Heroism  is  unselfish  and  intelligent,  while  mere  courage  may  be  vi- 
cious and  ignorant.  The  battle-field  has  developed  some  of  the  truest 
men  the  world  has  seen,  but  it  has  been  fatally  prolific  of  perverted 
genius.  The  hero  forgets  the  glory  of  battle  when  the  strife  is  over, 
and  is  a  hero  because  he  attempts  to  obliterate  its  effects. 

We  are  yet  to  behold  that  combination  of  the  choicest  qualities  of  our 
workers,  poets,  students,  and  soldiers,  which,  inspired  with  the  eseence 
of  truth  and  justice,  shall  constitute  the  perfect  Hero. 


LIMES. 

I  LOVE  thee  as  the  hunted  hind 

Thirsts  for  the  water-brook, 
When  far  across  the  desert-sands 

She  turns  a  weary  look. 
Sometimes  unto  her  straining  eye 

There  seemeth  to  appear 
A  distant  lake  and  pa]»i-girt  shore ; 

But  as  she  draweth  near, 
Tlie  waters  vanish  in  ihe  sky, 

The  palms  no  more  are  seen. 
She  knows  it  was  a  vision,  jet 

Her  failing  strength  has  been 
Out-worn  upon  the  desert  bare : 
What  wonder  if  she  dieth  there ! 
Baltimore^  AprV^  1S55. 
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AiTOTHER  may  tell  of  the  muac 

That  lurks  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Of  murmuring  lay  in  a  flowing  rill, 

Of  the  warbling  of  the  trees: 
But  there  ia  a  sweeter  music, 

A  sound  that 's  dearer  far, 
In  the  hallowed  melodies  that  break 

From  thee,  my  Old  Guitar  I 


They  call  to  mind  a  mother^s  smile, 

A  sister  8  childish  tear, 
A  father's  manly  greeting, 

And  the  laugh  of  brother  dear : 
Of  hope  that  then  was  beaming. 

Like  a  beauteous  evenrng  star, 
When  merrily  I  sang  by  thee, 

My  cherished  Old  Guitar  I 

Of  a  fair  and  modest  maiden, 

With  a  bonny  eye  of  blue, 
A  smile  would  steal  a  coul  away, 

A  trusting  heart  and  true: 
To  whom,  in  music's  whispers^ 

My  joy  to  make  or  mar, 
A  tale  of  love  was  told  by  thee, 

My  faithful  Old  Guitar  I 


Of  bold  and  jovial  spirits, 

Who  circled  round  the  board, 
And  quaffed  a  health  to  friends  they  loved, 

And  maids  that  they  adored: 
Whoso  songs  were  lays  of  olden  times, 

Of  love,  of  wine,  of  war, 
All  mellowed  by  thy  silver  tones. 

My  merrf  Old  Guitar. 


Thou  hast  brightened  many  a  pasmng  hour 

In  manhood's  early  day, 
And  many  a  cherished  memory 

Is  mingled  with  thy  lay ; 
And  feces  which  across  life's  path 

Have  flashed  likd  a  shooting  star, 
Ck>me  peeping  back  through  the  misty  past, 

At  thy  sound,  my  Old  Guitar  I 
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So  onoe  again,  sweet  warbler, 

Thj  music  let  me  hear, 
And  on  thy  melodies  I  'U  float 

Back  —  back  through  m  any  a  year 
To  a  day  and  hour  long-vanished, 

To  a  time  that  seemeth  far, 
To  the  home  so  often  brightened 

With  thy  song,  my  Old  Guitar  1 


BOATING   DOWN   THK   ALLEGHANY. 


Mr LLICAK  . 


After  ten  months  of  steady  Work,  the  happy  day  at  length  arrired 
when  I  was  free.  I  cut  '  the  shop '  incontinently,  and  pnt  myself 
'  a-board '  the  six-o*clock  train  on  the  Erie  Rail-road  with  my  two 
companions.  One  of  these  was  a  clerk  in  a  book-store,  the  other  an 
active  youngster  of  sixteen,  who  had  just '  finished  his  schooling,'  while 
I  was  acting  the  part  of  '  the  school-master  abroad.'  The  clerk  sported 
a  pair  of  moustaches  and  a  goatee  ;  the  youngster  would  have  done  so, 
most  probably,  if  he  could  ;  and  I  indemnified  myself  for  a  yearns  shav- 
ing by  leaving  to  the  intensest  freedom  every  hair  on  either  lip  or  chin. 

We  started  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  July,  and  arrived  on  Sunday 
morning  at  Olean,  passed  the  day  like  decent  Christians,  bought  a  smaU 
skiff  on  Monday  morning,  purchased  provisions,  got  some  tar  to  put  the 
bottom  of  our  boat  in  order,  and  encamped  that  night  on  the  river-bank 
beside  her. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Olean  is  on  the  Alleghany,  and  our  chief 
object  was  to  try  how  we  would  like  boating  down  the  river.  After  tar- 
ring the  boat,  my  two  comrades  amused  themselves  by  shooting  frogs, 
and  I  dissected  them. 

I  had  heard  Mr.  Feale,  the  naturalist,  who  is  now  in  the  Patent-Of- 
fice at  Washington,  say  that  crocodiles  could  be  killed  immediately  by 
severing  the  spine.  As  the  frog  is  also  a  cold-blooded  animal,  I  thought 
the  same  might  be  true  of  him ;  but  he  obstinately  refused  to  die. 
My  error,  most  probably,  was  in  dividing  the  spine  too  low  dovim,  in- 
stead of  just  at  its  junction  w^ith  the  head.  The  one  I  examined  most 
particularly  had  two  good-sized  stomachs,  in  one  of  which  I  counted 
thirty-seven  little  black  bugs ;  the  other  was  filled  v«rith  the  same  kind  of 
bugs,  but  they  were  partially  decomposed.  The  mass,  however,  was  about 
equal  to  that  in  the  first  stomach,  so  that  this  watery  gourmand  had 
'  appropriated  '  some  seventy-five  Httle  bugs,  each  about  as  large  as  a 
full-sized  grain  of  wheat. 

Before  leaving  the  town  I  saw  some  boys  amusing  themselves  vidth 
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diving  and  swimming.  Two  of  them  were  negroes,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  French  bronzes  was  positively  startling.  They  were  standing 
in  front  of  a  bank  of  light  yellow  clay,  which  brought  out  their  dark 
figures  in  full  relief,  while  the  bright  sun-shine,  falling  directly  upon 
them,  gave  their  shoulders,  and  their  knees,  and  all  other  salient  points, 
that  dusky  golden  color  which  belongs  to  the  finest  bronze. 

Just  before  we  started,  a  man  came  down  to  the  bank  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  He  picked  up  a  gun,  which  was  securely  fastened  in  its  leathern 
case,  and  kept  turning  it  round,  examining  it  all  over  with  a  face  of  cu- 
rious wonder.  His  mind  was  evidently  *  exercised '  about  it.  As  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  consequently  of  unknown  principles,  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  him  for  fear  the  gun  might  go  off.  After  a  while  his  *  surcharged 
breast '  found  vent.     Turning  to  me,  he  said : 

*  What 's  in  this  leather  tlung  ?  * 
*A  gun.* 

*  How  did  it  get  in  ? ' 

I  relieved  his  *  burthened  bosom '  hy  pointing  to  the  straps  at  the  butt- 
end.  He  took  the  idea,  and  leanea  the  gun  against  a  tree  with  the 
calm  air  of  a  man  who  has  '  £)und  it  out.' 

Before  starting  we  arranged  our  several  ranks.  The  youngster  was 
baptized  Middy,  the  clerk,  Luff,  and  I  was  Captain ;  so  that  our  boat's 
*  crew '  consisted  entirely  of  officers.  The  necessity  of  these  *  noms  de 
voyage  *  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  been  on  similar 
excursions,  and  has  had  his  name  unpleasantly  bandied  about  in  village 
bar-rooms. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  '  glorious  Fourth  *  we  embarked,  with  *  a 
realizing  sense  *  of  independence. 

The  bright  sun-shine,  the  glancing  water,  the  agreeable  motion,  and 
the  delightful  feeling  of  freedom,  all  combined  to  make  us  a  happy  trio 
as  we  glided  down  the  stream.  It  is  true  that  we  often  missed  the 
channel,  and  had  to  step  out  into  the  water  to  push  and  drag  the  boat 
over  a  shoal ;  for  the  river  was  low,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  its  course 
except  what  we  could  gather  from  the  color  of  the  water  and  the  shape 
of  the  banks.  But  what  of  that  ?  This  very  uncertainty  was  delight- 
ful, and  we  dragged  the  boat  into  deeper  water  and  tumbled  into  her 
again,  ready  to  *  tumble  out '  whenever  there  might  be  need,  and  enjoy- 
ing to  the  utmost  each  half-hour  of  rowing,  or  steering,  or  lounging  in 
the  bow. 

Nor  was  deeper  excitement  wanting ;  for  often  the  cry  was,  *  Swift 
water  ahead !  *  and  every  neck  was  stretched  out  to  find  the  best  chan- 
nel, and  when  our  little  red  skiff  glided  into  the  very  heart  of  the  swift 
water  as  it  roared  among  the  rocks,  and  shot  along,  with  many  a  twist 
and  turn,  just  escaping  many  a  danger  from  the  sunken  rocks  that 
lurked  beneath  the  surface,  we  would  give  a  wild  hurrah,  and  glide 
into  the  smooth  water,  to  resume  our  tranquil  course  until  another  cry 
of  *  Swift  water,'  should  break  in  upon  its  peaceful  calm. 

'  How  happily  the  dajs 
Of  Thalaba  went  hy  1  * 

At  our  first  camping-place,  Middy  developed  a  decided  talent  for  mak- 
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ing  omelets,  and  there  was  room  for  its  display,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  box  containing  six  dozen  eggs.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  become  accustomed  to  fried  pork,  which  usually 
forms  the  'piece  de  resistance^  on  such  excursions. 

Both  he  and  Luff  took  quite  naturally  to  *  sleeping  out  of  doors.'  In 
fact,  we  all  enjoyed  our  alfresco  mode  of  life  so  much  that  we  were 
in  no  hurry  to  get  along,  lounging  away  the  mornings  and  camping 
early  in  the  evening,  so  that  our  progress  hardly  averaged  ten  miles  a 
day. 

The  river  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  our  northern  streams. 
The  banks  were  scooped  out,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  having  the 
opposite  Itonks  usually  wooded  to  the  water,  except  when  broken  by  a 
clearing,  where  we  could  sometimes  see  the  waving  tops  of  the  broad- 
bladed  com.  Slabs  and  other  refuse  of  the  saw-mill  were  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the  occasional  saw-mill  itself, 
perehed  on  the  bank,  fore-warned  us  of  some  dam  that  our  boat  must 
get  over  or  get  around  as  best  she  could. 

It  was  just  before  coming  to  one  of  these  that  we  saw  a  fine  speci- 
men of  *  Young  America  ; '  a  little  youngster  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  all  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  a  frail  raft,  put  together  no 
doubt  by  himself,  and  consisting  merely  of  four  boards  picked  up  along 
the  shore,  two  above  and  two  below,  with  two  cross-pieces  between.  A 
slender  fish-spear  served  as  a  pole  in  his  little  hands,  with  which  he 
was  vigorously  pushing  himself  across.  He  had  a  fine  square  head,  a 
bold,  open  countenance,  and  a  bright  eye.  As  we  bore  down  upon  him, 
he  stood  dauntlessly  balancing  himself  upon  his  httle  raft,  and  looked 
with  a  face  of  smiling  wonder  on  our  boat,  which  was  pretty  well 
loaded  down  with  our  baggage  and  ourselves.  He  answered  our  ques- 
tions clearly  and  to  the  purpose,  and  we  lefl  him  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  would  make  his  way  through  life  quite  as  well  as  he  did 
across  the  river. 

We  soon  entered  the  Indian  Reservation,  which  extends  for  forty 
miles  along  the  river,  stretching  back  for  half-Ormile  from  either  bank. 
These  '  Native  Americans,'  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  also,  these  '  Know- 
Nothings,'  were  occasionally  met  with  in  those  canoes  called  '  dug-outs/ 
fish-spear  in  hand,  poling  up  and  down  the  river,  intent  upon  their  din- 
ners. These  were  not '  the  Indian  of  falcon  glance  and  hon  bearing, 
the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  talc,'  but 
very  common-place  hal^savages,  seeking  a  scaly  meal.  Parties  of 
squaws  and  children  were  also  seen  from  time  to  time  lounging  on  the 
bank,  or,  with  bare  legs  and  tucked-up  skirts,  ^fishing  on  a  small  scale 
along  the  shore. 

One  woman  was  squatted  on  a  slope,  with  a  youngster  niched  between 
her  knees,  and  an  old  dark-colored  cloth  drawn  over  her  head,  in  the 
burning,  broiling  sun,  with  nothing  but  pebble-stones  around,  which 
helped  to  reflect  the  glaring  sun-beams,  and  add  still  more  to  the  intense 
heat.  She  was  a  sort  of  Hagar  in  a  small  desert.  We  could  not  see 
that  she  was  watching  any  thing,  and  speculated  in  vain  on  her  and 
her  surroundings.  Perhaps  she  was  quite  classical,  and  was  simply 
'  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,'  as  the  old  Ex>mans  called  it,  though  they 
took  it  in  a  difi!erent  costume. 
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The  life  of  these  Indians  is  a  very  lazy,  lounging  life,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  take  refuge  in  rum.  Out  on  the  prairies 
there  are  bears,  and  wolves,  and  panthers  to  keep  one's  manliness  alive, 
and,  high  above  all,  that  crowning  grace  of  savage  life,  the '  fierce  joy 
of  the  fight.'  But  here  there  is,  thank  Heaven,  no  war-path  for  their 
feet  to  tread,  and  their  hands  stiU  stubbornly  refuse  to  build  up  empires 
or  engage  in  peaceful  conquests.  They  are  girdled  trees,  that  stand 
there  with  a  little  cultivation  round  them,  but  they  shall  soon  fall  one 
by  one  to  make  room  for  the  white  man^s  plough.  They  have  no  aim, 
no  object ;  as  they  catch  their  dinners  so  they  eat  them,  and  their  listr 
less  lives  are  '  rounded  with  a  little  sleep.' 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  two  of  them,  however,  for  coming  into 
a  landscape  at  the  right  momentj  and  in  a  very  picturesque  guise.  We 
had  encamped  upon  a  high  bank.  On  the  opposite  shore  fiie  foliage 
rose  in  an  unbroken  slope  from  the  water  to  the  summit  of  the  low 
mountain  ridge,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sober  and  stately  pines  above,  but 
below  mostly  hard-wood  trees,  swaying  to-and-fro  their  waving  branches 
in  all  the  joyousness  of  June.  It  was  just  at  the  witching  time  for 
scenery.  The  slant  beams  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  the  broad  river, 
which  shone,  or  shimmered,  or  glanced,  as  the  light  fell  upon  quiet  or 
unquiet  water.  Just  at  this  moment  there  glided  into  the  midst  of  the 
scene  two  canoes  joined  together  by  a  platform  of  boards  piled  up  with 
hay.  One  Indian,  in  dingy  white  shirt  and  faded  blue  trowsers,  stood 
in  the  stem  guiding  the  craft  with  his  long  fish-spear.  The  other  stood 
in  front,  with  nothing  on  but  a  faded  calico  shirt,  his  fish-spear  held  in 
both  hands,  and  m^ing  a  straight  line  just  above  his  knees,  which 
were  slightly  bent,  so  as  to  have  every  muscle  ready  for  a  spring;  per- 
fectly quiet,  but  ready  for  instant  action.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  they 
neither  of  them  wore  Hats ;  they  doubtless  scorned  so  artificial  a  con- 
trivance. 

The  graceful  curve  of  the  canoes,  with  their  wild  and  not  ungrace- 
ful owners,  the  glory  of  the  sun-set,  and  of  the  waving  foliage,  the 
broad  mirror  of  the  water,  and  the  *  witching  influence  '  of  the  hour 
long  held  us  captive  in  admiration  on  the  bank. 

But  when  night  had  settled  down  upon  the  stream,  when  our  tent 
was  pitched,  our  fire  made,  and  supper  cooked,  we  forgot  all  about  fine 
scenery  in  the  absorbing  duties  of  eating,  and  slapping  mosquitoes.  As 
the  darkness  increased  so  did  the  mosquitoes,  imtil  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  stumbled  upon  the  capital  of  the  '  Mosquito  King,' 
and  that  he  had  called  out  his  legions 

'  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strovr  the  brooks 
In  Vallambrosa,* 

to  avenge  the  insult.  We  were  soon  roused  to  most  intense  vitality ; 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  concentrated  on  insect-murder.  We 
were  decidedly  in  a  hurry,  slapping,  twisting,  and  squirming  in  all  di- 
rections. It  was  necessary  to  be  everywhere  all  at  once.  Our  palms 
were  made  to  flourish  vigorously,  but  these  were  no  palmy  times  for  us ; 
the  hand  no  sooner  came  down  in  one  place  than  there  was  a  pressing 
call  for  it  in  half-a-dozen  others.      Our  clothes  were  no  defence  against 
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sach  a  foe.  Their  long  bills,  so  impertiiiently  presented,  pierced  through 
every  thing.  It  was  like  an  ancient  English  battle,  when  the  cry  was, 
'  Bills  and  Bows,'  and  in  this  case  the  bUls  penetrated  the  heauz  very 
decidedly. 

'  Front,  flank,  and  rear  tho  Bquadrons  9Vf€pty* 

and  we  had  to  meet  them.  There  was  an  earnest  air  of '  basiness '  on  each 
face,  which  would  have  been  amusingto  an  *  outside  barbarian,'  could  such 
have  been  looking  on  while  we  of  this  celestial  empire  were  struggling  with 
our  joys.  As  for  me,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  blimket  and  greatcoat,  cov- 
ering my  head  entirely,  except  a  small  breathing-hole,  and  so  bade  them 
defiance.  Luff  and  Middy,  however,  in  the  short  lulls  of  this  tempest 
of  tribulation,  seriously  discussed  the  project  of  reembarking,  and  seek- 
ing some  less  lively  shore,  until  at  length,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  cool  bree^  came  up,  which  carried  away  our  tormentors, 
and  left  us  '  to  sink  in  soft  repose.' 

The  next  morning  we  slept  late,  and  did  not  start  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  day  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  thing  re- 
markable.   The  day  after,  however,  brought  a  grand  catastrophe. 

About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  long  island,  and  unfortunately  took 
the  wrong  channel,  going  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left.  The  water 
was  running  swiftly  down  a  slope,  hurrying  us  along ;  and  as  the  stream 
changed  its  course  we  saw  a  tree  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter stretching  across,  with  its  under-side  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the  water,  its  top  dipping  into  the  channel  and  leaving  just  room 
enough  for  us  to  get  round  it. 

LudS*  was  in  die  stem.  Middy  at  the  oars,  and  myself  at  the  bow. 
Ab  we  got  to  the  tree  I  pat  my  hand  on  it  to  shove  off,  but  the  force  of 
the  water  brought  her  stem  around  immediately,  and  jambed  the  boat 
broad-side  up  against  the  tree.  Luff  was  knocked  over-board  by  a  pro- 
jecting branch,  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  while  Midd^  and  I  were 
hurried  imder  the  tree  with  the  water-logged  boat,  there  bemg  just  room 
enough  for  our  heads  to  clear  the  trunk.  There  was  not  more  than  sis 
feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  part,  and,  as  we  could  all  swim,  there  was 
no  danger.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  push  the  boat,  heavy 
with  her  freight  of  water,  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  next  was  to  chase  our 
baggage,  some  pieces  of  which  had  gone  at  once  to  the  bottom ;  others, 
like  shrewd  politicians,  were  going  with  the  current,  and  spinning  mer- 
rily down  the  stream.  Middy  staid  by  the  boat.  Luff  was  pickmg  up 
stray  articles,  and  I  started  to  head  off  the  more  vivacious  baggage. 
Kunning  in  the  water  is  heavy  work,  but  I  soon  got  beyond  the  bushes, 
\o  a  stretch  of  clear  shore,  and  so  gained  on  the  '  confounded  things.' 
Wading  into  the  water  up  to  my  neck,  I  braced  myself  against  the 
current  and  caught  them  as  they  came  on.  Our  water-proof  carpet- 
bags were  enveloped  in  our  camp-blankets,  (of  Canton-flannel  inside 
and  India-rubber  outside,)  and  the  confined  air  floated  them  in  spite  of 
their  weight. 

We  saved  nearly  every  thing,  but  every  thing  was  wet ;  and  after 
bailing  out  the  boat,  and  drying  our  shirts  and  pants,  which  the  hot  sun 
soon  £d  for  us,  we  passed  the  nesct  swift  water  and  encamped,  though 
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it  was  early  in  the  afteraoon,  upon  a  pebbly  shore,  where  we  spread 
our  *  plunder '  out  to  dry. 

The  draughts  they  had  taken  had  certainly  considerable  efiect  upon 
some  articles  of  our  baggage.  A  pair  of  green  gloves  had  become  de- 
cidedly diffusive  in  their  cups  and  had  *  crocked  off'  very  generously  to 
whatever  was  in  contact  with  them,  as  though  they  wi^^  all  things 
to  look  upon  the  world  with  the  same  hopefiil  coloring  as  themselves ; 
my  companions'  segars,  in  place  of  being  puSed  by  them,  had  been 
puffed  up  by  the  river-god,  and  were  therefore  condemned  to  be  east 
again  into  his  realms,  that  he  might  at  his  leisure  finish  what  he  had 
begun ;  but,  most  important  and  most  horrifying  of  all,  our  sulphur 
matches,  on  which  we  depended  for  a  fire  to  cook  our  *  vitals,*  had  also 
proved  themselves  *  old  soakers,'  and  no  hard  rubs  could  rouse  them 
from  their  death-like  stupor.  Here  was  a  fix  emphatically.  When 
camping  out,  a  man  can  get  along  with  the  want  of  any  thmg  except 
food  and  fire.  No  labored  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
food,  and  as  for  fire,  it  answers  for  both  company  and  clothes.  A  nsd^ed 
savage,  with  his  stomach  full  of  food,  stretched  out  before  a  fire,  has  all 
his  animal  wants  supphed  ;  but  if  you  take  away  either  the  one  thing 
or  the  other,  in  this  climate  at  least,  you  stop  the  very  fountains  of  his 
life,  and  dry  up  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

While  we  were  thus  reflecting  profoundly  on  our  need  of  the  Prome- 
thean spark,  Middy  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Where 's  your  spy-glass  ?  '  and 
the  same  thought  thrilled  through  us  all  in  a  moment.  The  telescope 
was  quickly  taken  from  the  towel  whg re  it  was  lying  quietly  enwrapped, 
for  its  case  of  blue  paste-board  had  also  taken  '  a  drop  too  much,'  and 
been  *  discharged  the  service,'  and  in  prayerful  attitude  we  knelt  around, 
one  of  the  party  holding  in  his  hand  a  little  lens,  that  with  its  silent 
supplication  it  might  woo  the  proud  Hyperion  to  give  us  of  hi^  golden 
glory  some  small  Promethean  flame,  feeling  much  more  easy  in  our 
minds  as  the  little  flame  vouchsafed  us  licked  up  with  its  pointed 
tongues  the  leaves  and  twigs  we  heaped  up  for  its  food.  Our  clothes 
had  all  dried  thoroughly  on  the  sunny  shore  ;  we  cleared  a  space  among 
the  bushes  under  a  tree  for  our  camp,  pitched  the  tent  upon  a  slope,  got 
together  wood  enough  to  feed  our  fire  all  night,  prepared  and  ate  oui 
supper,  and  then,  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets,  Tvith  our  heels  turned  to 
the  pleasant  flame,  forgot  our  toils  and  troubles  in  what  the  French  call 
*  the  sleep  of  the  just  man*  —  le  sommeil  du  juste. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  in  consequence  of  our  usual  easy 
lounging,  it  was  late  in  the  morning  before  we  had  packed  up  and 
started. 

By  way  of  varietv  we  stopped  to  dine  at  a  place  called  Cold  Spring. 
The  bar-room  was  full  of  men  who  were  '  nooning,*  and  all  were  much 
amused  at  our  upset,  beside  giving  us  any  quantity  of  excellent  adrice 
'  after  the  steed  was  stolen.* 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  lunch  on  bread  and  butter  and  sweet- 
meats under  a  noble  butter-nut  tree,  with  a  convenient  log  lyixig  against 
its  trunk.  Some  Indians,  returning  from  field-work,  became  our  guests 
successively,  until  we  had  a  group  of  seven  about  us.  Among  them 
was  quite  a  good-looking  young  squaw,  who  wore  a  large  *  flat '  to  save  her 
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complexion,  and  had  on  a  dress  of  yellow  calico,  the  skirt  of  which, 
being  open  in  front,  and  about  a  foot  shorter  than  the  petticoat,  gave 
quite  a  gay  and  jaunty  appearance  to  her  comfortable-looking  person, 
which,  with  her  smooth  roimd  cheeks,  bore  very  pleasant  testimony  to 
the  fatness  of  the  land. 

Their  conversation,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasioas,  was  ' nil; '  for  an 
Indian  among  strangers  appears  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  *•  in  a 
multitude  of  words  there  is  folly.' 

A  grunting  salutation  as  we  accosted  them,  a  few  words  squeezed  out 
of  them  by  die  necessity  of  answering  our  questions,  and  a  silent  nod 
at  parting,  marked  these  few,  as  they  have  almost  always  marked  the 
race. 

Not  long  after  we  passed  a  beautiful  island.  How  singular  is  that 
feeling  that  beauty  causes,  when 

*Ths  cbaof^oc  cheek,  the  nnkioff  heart  confess 
The  might,  the  majeat^r  of  loTeuness ! ' 

Here  we  were,  three  tolerably  tough  fellows,  *  roughing  it '  down  a  river ; 
yet  an  insignificant  island,  with  its  bending  trees,  its  bowery  bushes, 
and  its  narrow  edging  of  brownish-red  sand  lipped  by  the  restless  wave- 
lets, softened  us  into  silence  broken  only  by  an  admiring  murmur.  The 
oars  moved  more  slowly,  and  our  skifi*  sped  not  so  swiflly  down  upon 
the  shining  bosom  of  the  stream.  Yfe  lingered  and  admired,  and,  as  it 
disappeared,  although  our  thoughts  did  not  shape  themselves  into  words, 
each  heart  seemed  softly  singing 

'  Isle  of  beautj,  &re  thee'  well ! ' 

But  our  romance  was  soon  waahed  out  of  us,  for  it  came  on  to  rain. 
We  did  not  care  to  '  camp,'  and  so  sat  still  and  took  it. 

It  requires  some  little  philosophy  to  sit  still  and  be  rained  on,  but 
with  us  there  was  a  greater  aggravation ;  for  the  boat  would  run  on 
shoals,  and  we  had  to  leave  our  nice  dry  seats,  stalk  about  in  water  mid- 
leg  deep,  push  and  pull  with  desperate  energy,  grinding  the  boat's  bot- 
tom all  to  pieces,  and,  as  we  got  again  into  a  channel,  tumble  into  the 
boat  and  sit  down  on  the  wet  thwarts  and  baggage  as  {philosophically  as 
possible,  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.  In  the  midst  of  it  we 
came  to  a  dam,  and  an  ugly  one  it  was  to  get  over.  We  stood  for  some 
time  upon  the  edge,  consulting  together  like  the  storm-beaten  figures 
one  sometimes  sees  in  a  Dutch  painting  of  a  tempest,  but  were  finally 
forced  to  take  out  all  our  baggage  and  lift  the  boat  over.  We  then  put 
in  again  our  '  fixings,' stretch^  well  over  to  the  left  bank,  threading  our 
way  through  a  wide  expanse  of  foaming  water,  to  find  the  channel,  and 
thus  proceeded  on  oar  liquid  way.  All  this,  to  the  unaccustomed  cit,  is 
no  doubt  horribly  suggestive  of  rheumatisms,  coughs,  and  colds,  con- 
sumptions, and  catarrhs.  But  you  forget,  dear  brother  cit,  that  the 
&eah  air  gave  good,  red,  healthy  bloood  to  the  lungs,  and,  together  with 
the  constant  exercise,  generated  an  amount  of  animal  heat  that  could 
bid  defiance  to  any  reasonable  quantity  of  cold  and  damp.  Beside,  (let 
me  whisper  in  your  ear,)  it  can  be  proved  by  statistics  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  our  large  cities  would  die  out  were  it  not  for  fresh  importa- 
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tions  from  the  country,  a  very  convincing  testimony  that  yoor  dirty 
streets,  and  the  foul  air  you  breathe  habitually,  are  far  more  destructive 
to  life  than  occasional  wet  feet  and  a  soaking  rain,  when  joined  to  free 
air  and  almost  constant  motion. 

It  needed,  however,  but  a  word,  if  any  of  us  had  felt  chilly,  to  torn 
the  boat  ashore  and  build  up  a  roaring  fire  that  would  have  thawed  an 
Esquimaux  ;  for  we  had  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  matches  at  Cold 
Spring,  and  could  thus  once  more  bid  defiance  both  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther. But  we  did  not  need  to  do  so,  for  the  rain  stopped  after  a  while, 
and  the  warm,  bright  aflemoon  sun  came  forth  to  diy  us  and  our  boat 
most  thoroughly,  and  cheer  us  with  his  genial  rays.  He  is  a  glorious 
old  fellow,  that  same  sun,  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Fire- 
Worshippers  should  have  shown  him  so  much  honor ;  for  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  seat  of  God's  glory,  where,  in  unclouded  majesty.  He  sits 
upon  his  shining  throne,  while  myriads  of  bright  angels  crowd  around 
in  awe,  to  gaze  on  Him  with  gladness,  and  breathe  in  celestial  content- 
ment from  His  smile. 

With  a  slow  golden  glory  he  sank  down  to  his  setting,  and,  his  last 
lingering  beams  still  left  us  on  the  river ;  for  the  majority  had  decided 
to  push  on  to  Corydon. 

Boating  down  an  unknown  river  afbr  dark  is  rather  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure. Now  you  pass  by  cleared  banks,  where  you  can  see  your  way 
tolerably  well,  and  anon  you  come  to  wooded  shores,  throwing  snch 
darkness  on  the  stream  that  you  glide  into  the  deepest  gloom,  axui  the 
steersman  has  to  divine  his  way  by  intuition.  No  sounds  are  heard  save 
the  light  plash  of  the  oar-blade  in  the  water,  or  the  wind  among  the 
tree-tops,  or  occasionally  a  frightened  frog  plumping  into  the  water.  Si- 
lence and  mystery  brood  on  all  things  around  ;  no  unnecessaiy  words 
are  spoken,  and  all  eyes  are  straining  through  the  darkness  to  see  'vdiat 
turn  the  river  takes,  and  where  the  rocks  and  snags  are  that  might 
swamp  our  skifi^  and  treat  us  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  dark,  that  would 
prove  much  more  embarrassing  than  pleasant.  Thus,  in  alternate  gloom 
and  star-light,  wo  sped  upon  our  way,  listening  to  the  distant  baying  of 
the  watch-dog,  or  the  near  gurgling  of  the  stream,  and  hugging  thelefl 
bank  that  we  might  not  over-run  our  long-sought  Corydon,  for  whose 
lights  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out.  At  length,  between  nine  and  ten 
o*clock,  we  reached  it,  having  most  miraculously  escaped  going  over  a 
large  dam  just  in  firont  of  the  town. 

Our  baggage  was  soon  carried  up  the  bank,  for  we  had  popped,  by 
great  good  luck,  upon  the  very  hotel  we  sought,  this  little  place  rejoic- 
ing in  two  of  them. 

We  found  the  landlord,  a  stout  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  asleep  on  a 
chair  tilted  back  agamst  the  side  of  the  room.  His  heels  were  drawn 
up  on  the  front  bar  ;  his  head,  reclming  against  the  wall,  went  sliding, 
sliding  down,  until  the  weight  of  his  large  head  and  shoulders  actiog 
on  his  body  as  a  lever,  brought  such  a  strain  upon  his  waist  as  partially 
to  waken  him,  when,  without  opening  his  eyes,  he  heaved  hinaiself  hea- 
vily up,  once  more  to  r&KSommence  his  illustration  of  the  sliding  scale,  or, 
as  from  the  successive  jerks  it  might  be  called,  his  '  cadenza  staccata.* 
This,  too,  was  going  on  in  spite  of  all  the  noises  around  ;  for  the  house 
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was  fiill  of  '  Templars/  a  sort  of  Odd-Fellow  association,  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  of  which  I  had  never  hefore  heard.  Our  bag- 
gage was  stowed  away,  sapper  was  ordered,  and  at  length  we  sat  down 
to  enjoy  it  with  the  keen  zest  that  comes  from,  such  a  life.  Two  young 
women  were  seated  at  one  end  of  the  supper-room,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  they  had  only  got  to  the  first  degree  of  Templarinn,  aiul  were, 
there&re,  not  allowed  to  stay  up-stairs  with  the  rest. 

Two  bed-rooms  were  assigned  us ;  Luff  and  Middy  shared  one,  and  I 
ook  the  other.  They  were  ttoOy  however,  much  more  in  name  then  in 
reality ;  for  the  house  was  new,  and  the  upper  rooms,  though  lathed, 
were  not  yet  plastered,  so  that  it  made  no  great  difierence  in  which 
room  you  spoke,  you  were  tolerably  sure  of  being  heard  all  over.  We 
did  not  know  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  rooms,  and  so  kept 
cracking  jokes  imtil  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  there  was  no  church  to  Christianize  us,  we  read  or  lounged  about 
all  day  Sunday,  indulging  occasionally  in  a  dish  of  conversation  with 
those  about  us. 

The  name  of  the  place  had  from  the  first  attracted  my  attention.  It 
was  so  perfectly  pastoral.  Arcadian,  and  poetical,  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  the  sponsors  of  the  place  must  have  been  poetasters,  or  must 
have  stumbled  over  it  in  some  curious  way,  or  that  they  were  readers 
of  glorious  John  Milton,  and  had  been  present  in  spirit 

<  Whkbs  Goetdon  and  Thtbsis  met, 
Are  at  their  saTory  dinner  set, 
Of  herbs  and  other  ooontrj  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phtllis  dresses.' 

r  asked  my  host  in  the  morning  who  had  the  naming  of  the  village,  and 
why  it  was  called  Gorydon. 

'  Well,  I  named  it,  I  guess,  more  'n  any  body  else.* 

'  Where  did  you  get  the  name  ?  Did  you  find  it  in  abook  of  poetry  ? ' 

'  Well,  no ;  I  do  n't  rightly  remember  now  much  about  it.  But 't 
aint  so  uncommon  a  name  nuther  ;  there 's  two  or  three  Corydons  in 
the  State,  and  I  thought  the  name  wa'  n't  bad.  T  any  rate,  thought  it 
might  do  as  well  as  any  thin'  else.' 

The  family  consisted  of  Mrs.  G ,  a  very  motherly  woman  ;  a 

young  marri^  daughter,  home  with  her  husband  on  a  visit ;  Bolivar, 
who  was  one  of  those  good-hearted  young  men  who  are  constantly  smiling ; 
his  younger  brother,'Curtis,  a  restless  country-boy ;  and  his  sister  Cynthia, 
a  little  damsel  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  heart  I  won  by  going 
to  the  '  store '  and  buying  her  a  well-timed  present  of  candy. 

The  lion  of  the  place,  however,  was,  very  decidedly,  the  father-in-law 
of  our  host,  old  Philip  Tome,  the  hunter,  of  whom  I  propose  to  speak 
more  at  length  heieatter.  He  had  a  tame  bear  of  large  size,  which  he 
exhibited  to  us,  and,  as  I  was  *  pumping '  him,  I  was  amused  at  Middy's 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  old  hunter  speak  of  shooting  '  painters.' 
He  was  evidently  unused  to  artists  being  thus  summarily  dii^wsed  of. 
Mr.  Tome  had  published  a  book  about  his  hunting  adventures,  which  he 
peddled  about  ike  country  in  a  wagon,  accompanied  by  his  bear.  He 
asked  us  if  we  thought  he  could  sell  any  in  New-York.    We  advised 
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him  by  all  means  to  make  our  city  a  visit,  and  to  station  himself  in 
Wall-street,  where  he  would  find  another  breed  of  bears,  less  shaggy 
and  more  urbane,  but  still  a  race  of  grizzly  grumblers,  who  growl  orer 
the  stocks  they  feed  on,  and  who  would  be  bound  by  all  £e  laws  of 
'  kith  and  kin '  to  do  the  honois  of  the  city  to  their  brother  brain. 

We  prolonged  our  stay  in  Corydon  mitil  Tuesday  morning,  got  down 
to  Eenzua  Island  by  night,  shooting  a  water-snake  by  the  way,  and  to- 
ward evening  of  the  next  day  shot  four  wild-ducks  just  above  the  town 
of  Warren.  They  were  so  expert  at  dodging,  however,  even  when 
wounded,  that  we  only  secured  two  of  them,  and  soon  ^  came  to '  at 
Waxren  with  our  prizes.  Here  we  feasted  on  our  ducks,  and  OHicluded 
to  leave  the  river,  thus  sinking  at  cmce  to  the  level  of  <ndinary  travel- 
lers.   And  so  ended  our  boating  down  the  Alleghany. 


THE        FUTUEE'S        curtain 


Sadly,  slowly  by  me  pass 
Phantom  forms  in  ghostly  train, 

Fixing  ever,  aa  they  pass, 
Their  despairing  eyes  on  mine  -, 

And  they  pointy  with  gestures  grim, 
To  the  dark  and  fearful  curtain 

That  behmd  them  floateth  down. 


But  these  spectral  forms  were  onoe 

Angel  shapes  of  early  love/ 
And  that  ghastly  curtain  once 

Glowed  in  roseate  hues  above. 
But 't  is  long  since,  passing  through 

That  fantastic,  glowing  curtain, 
Where  I  found  that  weary  burden 

That  with  me  now  floateth  down. 


Sadly,  slowly,  still  it  waves, 

In  that  ebon  darkness  flows, 
And,  as  spirita  o'er  their  graves, 

With  a  phosphor  glare  it  glows; 
And  thongh  from  the  past  I  bring 

This  despairing,  weary  burden, 
With  the  future  I  am  laden, 

Ever  still  I  'm  floating  dowxL 
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ROME 


■  T       aSWABS       R.     OAMrBSX,!.. 


Tab  traaaltton  from  the  •nbllxna  to  the  ridiculous  is  •osrcely  laai  erident  la  the  hHtorj  of  tha 
world  than  In  rhetorical  fisuree.  For  Instance :  *  The  Roman  Forum  li  now  a  cow-market,  the 
TBipeiaa  Rock  a  cabbage- garden,  and  the  Palace  of  theCAeAJta  a  ropo<walk.* 

THE       FOAOM. 

Hot  Mabcus  TuIiUus  CiceboI 
•  Bifle,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  I 

Hoi  hearken  I  hear  the  bollocks  low  1 
Where  are  the  lictors'  rods  ? 

Whence  you  drave  out  a  Catalinb 
The  Romans  drive  the  cattle  in, 
TuLUus,  to  the  Forum  bow, 
Hail  to  the  Roman  Civio  Cow  1 
Hail  to  the  beast  with  mystic  horn, 
In  Patmoe  seen,  Italia  born ; 
Whose  world-wide  eloquence  surpasses 
Bulls  of  Rome,  and  Roman  i 


THX        TARPEZAN       ROCK. 

And  where  the  geeee  Imperial  sate, 
Upon  the  rock  Tarpeian  high, 

And  hissed  and  cackled  for  the  state 
Their  patriot-colloquy; 

Where  convicts  died,  the  verdict  sought 
By  malioe,  and  by  bribery  bought ; 
And  whence  were  myriad  victims  hurled 
Relentless  to  the  nether  world ; 
Whence  lovers  leapt  to  heal  the  woe 
Of  random  shots  from  Cupid^s  bow ; 
Where  patriot-sons  to  doom  were  led, 
Is  grown,  and  8<wed,  the  cabbage-head. 


TBE        PALACE. 

Aojas :  Behold  the  work  sublime. 
Sublime  as  Ruin's  base  may  be. 

Of  papal  rule  and  lapse  of  time, 
On  classic  Italy. 

The  Palace  of  the  Ossabs  falls. 
And  yields  its  place  to  butchers*  stalls ; 
And  where  the  flag  imperial  spread 
Its  eagle  o*er  a  Cjssar's  head ; 
Whence  to  the  nations  law  was  gfiven, 
With  equal  claims  as  now  from  heaven ; 
As  wiser  grows  the  world,  a  rope 
Is  manufactured  for  the  Pope. 
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CHINESE        LETTERS. 


,  KVMBBBTDBIB. 

My  Dear  Ned  :  At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  morning  of  Ac  daj 
sacceeding  the  Taskar  jollification,  a  'fast  hoat/  bound  to  Canton, 
glided  gently  away  from  onr  starboard  gangway,  carrying  with  it, 
among  other  valuables,  the  writer  of  this  delectable  epistle.  "Now/^sut, 
in  the  Canton  jargon,  does  not  mean  Hudson-Biyer  speed,  but  an  easy, 
respectable  jog  of  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  hour ;  so  we  reached  the* 
'  sublime  foimtain  of  trade  *  about  mid-day,  landing  immediately  in 
front  of  the  American  Factories.  I  had  scarce  placed  my  fixvt  on  shoire 
when  my  traps,  consisting  of  a  valise  and  hat-box,  were  eagerly  pounc^ 
upon  by  two  coolies,*  who,  despite  my  remonstrances  to  the  oontnry, 
commenced  making  off  with  them  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Follow- 
ing in  their  wake,  I  reached  the  'Hall  of  Ceremony'  of  a  princely 
hotel,  kept  by  a  certain  Acow,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  valise,  and 
at  least  ten  feet  in  advance  of  the  hat-box  ;  so,  all  being  well  that  ends 
well,  I  bestowed  upon  the  obliging  luggage-bearers  iot  blessing  and  a 
handful  of  cash,  t  and  bade  them  take  themselves  ott  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  and  then  calling  for  the  master  of  the  house,  I  desired  to 
be  shown  to  one  of  his  best  apartments.  A  glance  at  the  chamber  into 
-which  I  was  ushered,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  had  well-nigh 
determined  me  to  return  forthwith  to  my  ocean  habitation,  bat  I  was 
diverted  from  my  purpose  by  Acow's  saying,  as  if  in  r^ly  to  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  in  my  mind  :  '  Although  the  mrniture  is 
poor,  and  the  floor  without  a  carpet,  you  will  find  your  bed  clean,  and 
the  clioKxhow  most  excellent.'  '  Be  comforted,'  said  I  to  myself;  *  if 
I  sleep  and  eat  well,  what  more  could  I  desire  ? '  so  ordering  tiie  chow- 
chow  to  be  ready  at  five,  I  engaged  a  guide,  and  betook  m3n5elf  with  all 
diligence  to  the  nearest  market-place.  Here  seated  upon  a  bamboo- 
coop,  '  with  fat  capons  lined,'  I  commenced  my  study  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  '  ye  natives.'  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  positioci 
which  I  occupied  was  unexceptionable.  A  regiment  of  grimalkin  grays 
composed  my  advanced  guard,  several  brigades  of  rats  and  mice,  and  a 
company  or  two  of  some  queer-looking  animals  that  I  am  quite  sure  are 
not  mentioned  in  Natural  History,  were  advantageously  posted  on  both 
flanks,  and  my  rear  was  well  secured  by  an  entire  legion  of  the  most 
invitingly-corpulent  dogs  that  ever  gladdened  the  soul  of  an  Eastern 
epicure. 

The  first  person  who  particularly  attracted  my  attention  was  an 
itinerant  barber,  who  came  trudging  along  with  a  stick  across  his  shoul- 
der, to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a  stool,  and  to  the  other  a  jar  of 

♦  TnoBE  of  the  lower  orders,  aa  Bervtiitei,  porters,  ota 

t  Europeans  give  this  name  to  the  copper  coin  called  Tchen.    They  are  strnng  to^ethM*  by 
hundreds  throagh  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
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water,  with  a  sort  of  fomace  (dung  underneath  it.  A  dirty-faced  rag- 
a-muffin  having  claimed  his  good  offices,  the  celestial  Figaro,  placing 
the  stool  on  the  ground,  at  a  Httle  distance  from  me,  politely  hade  him 
he  seated,  and,  after  kindling  a  fire  in  the  fiimace  to  heat  the  water, 
seized  his  tools  and  vigorously  commenced  operations.  Having  cleansed 
the  finger  and  toe-nails  of  his  customer,  in  addition  to  shaving  and 
shampooing  his  head,  *  he  received  in  payment  a  stiing  of  tchen^  and 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  while  rag-a-muffin,  stepping  up  to  a  hutcher, 
with  a  hrisk  air,  entered  into  an  animated  and  seemingly  angry  dis- 
cussion with  him.  Louder  and  louder  grew  their  voices,  until  at  length 
the  former —  who  seemed  hent  upon  arriving  in  medias  res,  that  is, 
getting  himself  knocked  into  the  middle  of  tibe  following  week  —  tak- 
ing a  large  piece  of  copper  from  a  hag,  htmg  to  his  girdle,  thrust  it 
iinmediately  under  the  nose  of  the  latter,  with  a  gesture  that  clearly 
expressed  his  desire  that  his  opponent  should  '  smell  that.'  Now  this 
did  really  seem  to  he  coming  it  a  little  too  strong.  It  was,  in  fact,  I 
thought,  rather  more  than  weak  flesh  and  hlood  could  hear,  (for  you  and 
I  know,  Ned,  that  copper  does  not  emit  as  pleasant  a  perfume  as  amber- 
gris or  eau  de  coiogne,)  and  so  the  butcher  seemed  to  think  too,  for 
with  his  brawny  right  hand,  drawing  from  its  sheath  a  straight-bladed 
knife,  about  a  yard  long,  with  his  left  he  seized  by  the  throat,  to  my 
horror  and  consternation  —  not  his  insulter,  but  the  generalissimo  of  my 
grimalkins —  a  majestic-looking,  big-whiskered  fellow,  whose  over-coat 
of  gray  fur  would  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  Napoleon  — 
and  in  a  trice  he  had  butchered  him,  and  presented  bis  right  lund-quar- 
ter  to  rag-a-muffin,  {9§  a  peace-o^ring,  I  presume,)  receiving  the  base 
metal  in  return.  This  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  and  in  an  hour  fipom  its  commencement,  not  a 
Bingle  one  of  the  gallant  army  I  have  enumerated  above  was  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Many  had  h&sa  slain  on  the  spot  —  a  very  few  (cow- 
ardly Shanghais!)  escaped  by  flight,  and  the  remainder,  constituting  by 
far  ike  greater  number,  were  led  into  captivity  —  to  be  at  some  future 
day,  so  said  my  guide,  eaten  by  their  captors,  quelle  horreur  f  Well 
might  Barrow  call  these  people  a  '  nation  of  ruthless  barbarians ! '  For 
more  than  a  minute  I  sadly  pondered  in  my  heart  the  mutabiliW  of  all 
sublunary  aflairs  —  especially  cats — and  then  betook  myself  to  the 
shop  of  a  bird-fancier  in  '  Old  China-street,'  where  I  saw  a  rara  avis, 
of  the  male  gender,  called  '  choo-woo,'  in  size  and  plumage  closely 
resembling  our  thrush,  perform  an  exceedingly  clever  trick  with  the 
'  papes.'t  A  pack  of  English  cards  being  handed  to  me,  I  picked  out 
the  eight  of  clubs,  and  showed  it  to  the  bird,  which  eyed  it  sharply  for 
a  few  seconds,  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  then  turned  away  his  head.  I 
then  re-placed  the  card,  and  having  well  shufiied  the  pack,  threw  it  on 
the  ground,  when  'choo-woo,'  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  the 
eight  of  clubs  in  his  bill,  and  carried  it  ofl*  in  triumph  to  his  master. 
I  oflered  the  fancier  twenty  dollars  for  the  little  magician,  but  he  refused 
to  part  with  him.     He  was  exceedingly  anxious,  however,  to  sell  me  an 

«  Tm  Chinese,  hAving  little  beard,  tbe  principal  work  for  tfae  razor  is  on  the  head, 
t  They  did  then  produce  some  pieces  of  pasteboard,  cnrlooelj  spotted,  which  they  called  ptpes. 
With  these  they  did  gambles— Fitcb's  Tsjlvblb. 
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owl,  which  he  solemnly  assured  me  had  a  most  melodious  voice.  * 
'  He  sings,  then  ?  '  I  said,  interrogatiTely.  '  Sings !  —  all  the  night,  all 
the  day  he  talkee ;  he  too  muchee,  too  muchee  sing-song.'  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  fellow,  I  served  a  campaign  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  many  years  ago,  and,  although  nothing  of  an  ornithologist,  I  do 
pretend  to  know  something  of  that  very  interesting  hird  called  owl : 
so  mentally  promising  to  rememher  the  honest  fancier  in  my  prayeis, 
*for  many  nights  to  come,  I  took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  ium  ;  that 
infallihle  time-keeper,  my  stomach,  admonishing  me,  as  I  did  so,  that 
it  was  high  time  to  think  of  retracing  my  steps  to  mine  inn,  to  partake 
of  the  *  chow-chow,'  so  much  lauded  hy  Acow.  On  my  way  thither,  I 
will  have  a  few  leisure  moments  to  devote  to  your  enlightenment, 
which  I  will  make  the  hest  possible  use  of,  by  giving  you  a  piece  of 
information  which  I  should  have  imparted  to  you  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  is  this :  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  who  have  dealings  with  us  out- 
siders, speak  what  is  called  by  them  '  pigeon  or  business  English '  —  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Portuguese.  It  sounds  oddly  enough  at  first, 
but  one  soon  becomes  sufficiently  versed  in  its  mysteries  to  converse 
readily  with  shop-keepers,  servants,  etc.  You  had  a  pretty  fair  sample 
of  it  in  a  former  letter,  in  the  discourse  of  our  firiend  the  pilot.  I  will 
subjoin  a  few  more  specimens  of  it,  with  the  interpretation  thereof,  and 
shall  then  consider  you  a  graduate  in  the  dialect,  and  leave  yon  for  the 
future  to  translate  lor  yourself  Calling  to  see  some  ladies  at  Macao, 
who  have  their  lodgings  on  the  second  floor,  I  said  to  their  coolie : 
'  Ladies  top-side ! '  to  which  he  replied,  (they  being  at  home,)  '  Can 
have.^  Had  they  been  out,  or  engaged,  the  answ*  would  have  been : 
*  No  can: 

A  noted  bum-boatman  of  Hong-Kong  —  generally  known  to  Ameri- 
cans under  the  euphonious  prcBUomen  of  Sam  —  thus  described  to  me 
the  manner  in  which  the  priests  of  the  Budhist  persuasion  meet  death : 
'  Suppose  he,  Number  One,  good  padre  ;  he  no  eatee  too  muchee  '  chow- 
chow  ; '  he  no  drinkee  too  muchee  '  samshoo ; '  t  he  eatee  littee  licee  ;| 
he  makee  die  pigeon  all  same  so  fashion ; '  (here  he  seated  himself,  and 
resting  his  heaid  on  his  hand,  gazed  fixedly  on  vacancy.)  '  Tou  speakee 
he ;  he  no  can  talkee ;  his  face  makee  all  same  as  Bmilnm ;  he  no 
makee  bottum.'  By  this  I  inferred  that  if  the  priest  was  a  good  man, 
neither  a  wine-bibber  nor  a  glutton,  he  died  in  that  dreamy  state,  in 
which  a  famous  bowye  is  said  to  have  passed  nine  years  of  his  life  with 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  a  wall  —  a  tranquil  smile  illumining  his 
face ;  and  that  for  him  there  was  no  corruption  after  death. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  aforesaid  Sam  informed  me  of  six  men  being 
killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  by  the  falling  of  several  houses,  in 
these  words:  'Six  piecee  men  have  makee  die  pigeon;  twenty-five 
have  makee  all  same  as  spilum.'  h    A  beautiful  language,  is  it  not  ? 

Afler  partaking  of  sundry  of  Acow's  well-seasoned  ragouts  and 
hashes,  (concerning  the  contents  of  which  I  prudently  asked  no  ques- 
tions,) I  smoked  a  cheroot,  and  then  retired  to  my  room,  intending  to 

*  Actual  ftet  t  A  strons  Uqaor  expressed  from  flee. 

t  The  Chinese  always  prononnoe  the  R  Tike  L. 

5  TboBO  were  xpoilrd^  rendered  nsolcas  to  society,  I  suppose  he  meanr. 
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take  a  siesta  ;  but  I  had  scarce  stretched  myself  on  my  bed  when  my 
trusty  cicerone  brought  me  a  picture  that  I  had  commissioned  him  to 
purchase  for  me,  the  contemplation  of  which  chased  slumber  from  my 
eye-lids.  It  is  a  likeness  on  ivory  of  a  boat-girl  of  Whampoa,  who  died 
three  winters  ago  of  consumption,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  uni- 
▼ersally  regretted.  Let  me  tell  you  her  story.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  boats  on  the  Canton  river  are  called  tan-ha,  or  egg-house  boats, 
from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
They  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  six  broad  ;  and  are  gener- 
ally propelled  by  an  oar,  attached  to  the  stem.  The  happy  possessor  of 
one  of  these  was  Ah-Ty,  a  pretty  girl,  who,  from  her  many  virtues, 
would  have  graced  a  higher  sphere.  She  was  the  general  favorite  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  During  the  simimer  in  which  she  com- 
pleted her  fifteenth  birth-day,  she  was  observed  to  be  particularly  in- 
dustrious, and,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  industry,  by 
an  American  merchant,  who  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  her 
welfare,  she  artlessly  replied  :  *  Five,  six  moon  more  my  makee  marry.' 
But  when  winter  came,  the  same  merchant,  going  one  day  to  her  boat, 
found  her  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  with  her  lover  bending  over  her  ; 
the  king  ♦  was  there,  but  the  hy  had  departed  I 

THE      TAN-KA      OIRL. 

Hbr  lot  was  lowlj,  and  her  birth  obscare  — 

Her  sole  iDherftaoce  a  tao-ka  boat, 
And  one  small  oar,  with  which,  with  face  demure. 

And  downcast  eyes,  she  sculled  her  tiny  float; 
Tet  she  was  happy,  for  her  heart  was  pure. 

Though  coarse  her  tare,  and  somewhat  scant  her  coat; 
And  oft  the  boatman,  as  he  sped  along, 
Would  staj  his  bark  to  list  her  merry  song. 

Now  summer  came,  and  soft  the  south  wind  sighed 
Across  Whampoa*s  verdant  hills  and  plains. 

And  blithely  now  the  busy  maiden  plied 
The  bending  oar,  or  spread  the  hempen  seines ; 

For  she,  ere  long,  was  to  become  a  bride. 
And  carefully  must  hoard  her  petty  gains; 

And  when  the  day  was  done,  she  knelt  and  prayed 

For  blessings  past,  this  little  tan-ka  maid. 

Chill  winter  came :  outstretched  upon  a  mat^ 

Within  her  narrow  home  the  poor  girl  lay; 
Beside  her  couch,  a  youth,  her  lover,  sat, 

Burning  a  joss-stick  to  his  gods  of  clay, 
Dharma  f  and  Samoa.    Now  in  accents  mild. 

Placing  her  hand  in  his,  the  maiden  sighed, 
'Fo  help  thee,  darling! '  then  she  sweetly  smiled, 

And  turned  her  e^es  to  heaven :  thus  she  died. 
A  cherub  bore  her  turough  the  Stvgian  wave. 
And  angels  hover  o'er  her  sainted  grave  I 


Vale! 


Fan-Kitkl 


♦  KiHO,  flgnre  or  visible  body ;  ky.  spirit,  or  animating;  principle. 

tTIio  Chinese  books  say,  'Fo  (Budha  of  India)  Is  one  person,  but  has  three  forms ->Fo^ 
DuAEMA,  Sakoa.^  —  Davues,  voL  2. 
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CROSSING        THE         DELAWARE. 


BT  M(9B  Z.0U1S>   B.  TxgSBOT. 


Darkly  hongs  the  winter  mid-night  od  tho  war-beleaguered  land, 
Onward  toward  tho  swollen  river  press  a  little  patriotrband, 
Spent  with  famine,  worn  and  weary  marching  through  the  crusted  snow, 
Where  the  crimson  blood-tide  flowing  stains  Uieir  path-waj  as  tiiey  ga 

Long  and  nobly  have  they  striven  to  resist  the  tyrant's  power, 

Now  their  brave  hearts  sink  within  them,  't  is  their  country's  gloomiest  hour, 

And  each  hopeless  face  is  shadowed  by  a  fixed  and  sullen  frown. 

As  thoy  watch  tho  angry  waters  with  the  ice-isles  rushing  down ; 

Wliile  a  requiem  the  tempest  seems  for  Liberty  to  sing, 

And  the  waves  in  wild  upheaving  the  last  knell  of  Hope  to  ring. 

But  calmly  stands  their  leader  by  the  foaming  torrent's  brink, 
And  their  looks  are  turned  upon  him,  as  they  pause,  but  do  not  shrink ; 
And  he  meets  those  mournful  glances  with  a  father's  pitying  eye, 
For  he  knows  they  will  not  fail  him,  that  they  do  not  fear  to  die : 
They  but  fear  their  arms  are  powerless  to  protect  the  land  they  love, 
Fear  their  cause  is  all  unheeded  by  the  God  who  rules  above. 
But  he  speaks  in  cheering  accents  to  the  fiiint,  disheartened  band, 
Bids  them  think  of  homos  and  firesides — Uiink  upon  their  native  land; 
Rouses  them  for  one  strong  effort  that  may  break  oppression's  chaui, 
Bids  them  rally  for  the  struggle,  fall  upon  their  foes  again : 
*  While  the  broad  wings  of  their  army  wide  and  vulture-like  expand, 
With  their  hateful  blackness  brooding  over  all  the  Jersey-land, 
We  may  clip  their  spreading  pmions  if  we  strike  a  sudden  blow; 
Come,  my  brothers,  stern  and  steady,  answer  quickly,  Will  you  go? ' 
Thus  he  speaks,  and  bares  his  temples,  and  the  soldiers  looking  on. 
Grasp  theur  arms  and  shout  in  chorus :  '  We  will  follow  WAsmNOTOX ! ' 

They  have  caught  his  hero-spirit,  throbs  each  heart  more  wildly  now, 
For  there  seems  a  sudden  glory  to  have  settled  on  his  brow; 
While  his  clarion  voice  comes  ringing  deep  and  clear  above  the  blast, 
And  for  him,  where'er  he  lead  them,  they  wiU  battle  to  the  last 
Let  the  snow  and  hail  come  sweeping  fiercely  down  the  dismal  shores. 
And  the  tempest's  voice  g^ow  louder  in  the  rocking  sycamoreai; 
Now  they  heed  not  storm  or  midnight,  chilling  wind  or  driving  hail. 
As  they  dare  the  foaming  river,  where  the  stoutest  heart  might  quail. 

And  agtun  they  *re  marching  forward,  stiff  with  cold  and  pierced  with  pain, 
TowaM  the  enemy's  encampment,  far  across  the  frozen  plain ; 
With  a  more  than  Spartan  courage  lighting  up  each  dauntless  eye. 
Swift  and  silent,  firm  and  fearless,  on  they  go,  to  do  or  die. 
Brooding  now  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  on  the  hurried  retreat 
Made  across  the  alarmdd  country  fix)m  Long-Island's  sad  defeat ; 
Now  with  hopeful  pride  remembering  Concord  Bridge  and  Lexington : 
Oh  I  that  on  this  night  of  darkness  such  another  day  might  dawn  I 

Where  tho  sentinels  are  pacing  in  the  early  mommg's  beams, 
Where  the  unsuspecting  foemen  waken  out  of  peaceful  dreams ; 
Dreams  perchance  of  wives  and  children,  many  a  gentle-hearted  band,  ' 
As  they  keep  the  merry  Christmas,  in  the  distant  &tiier-land, 
Knowing  not  of  danger  near  them  —  see,  the  little  army  comes, 
And  with  sudden  start  they  listen  to  the  roll  of  rebel-drums  I 
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Now  the  tide  of  battle  Barges  fiir  and  near,  and  load  and  deep, 
As  witlf  head-long  desperation  down  upon  the  foe  they  sweep ; 
With  a  thought  of  home  and  kindred  strengthening  every  deadly  blow  — 
(tOd  of  Freedom,  God  of  Justice,  aid  the  holy  stru^le  now  I 
Fiercely  patriot  and  invader  mingle  in  the  stormy  fhiy, 
In  the  annals  of  Ck>Iambia  this  will  be  a  glorious  day  I 
For  they  see  in  death  the  sinking  of  the  foeman  leader,  Kahl, 
See  the  hireling  Hessians  flying,  see  the  lion  standard  fiiU ; 
And  where  clear  away  the  war-clouds,  when  the  battle-hoar  is  done, 
Lo  I  the  Eagle  soars  in  triumph,  and  the  victory  is  won  I 
Jbhnwtotenj  {Pa.,)  April,  1666. 


A   DEER-HUNT   ON   THE   BOUQUET. 


BT     PAVL     MABTIKDALB. 


It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  October.  The  first  glance  of  the  sun, 
as  his  rays  rested  on  the  mountain-tops  around  the  little  village  of 
Elizabethtown,  revealed  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hill-sides 
seemed  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  most  brilliant  colors.  The  frost-king 
had  touched  them  vnth  his  magic  wand,  and  autumn  stood  revealed  in 
her  magnificence.  The  bright  red  tinge  of  the  soft  maple,  the  deeper 
and  more  substantial  hue  of  the  oak,  the  golden  yellow  of  the  beech 
and  the  elm,  the  pale  emerald  of  the  basswood,  the  fiery  scarlet  of 
the  sumach,  all  these  mingled  in  wild  profusion  and  interminable 
variety,  while  here  and  there  among  them,  as  if  to  give  renewed  assur- 
ance that  spring-time  should  again  revivify  the  earth,  stood  the  unchang- 
ing and  brilliant  green  of  the  balsam  and  the  pine.  In  the  little 
valley  below,  the  pale  grass  was  crisp  with  the  white  frost,  and  as  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  rested  on  the  fences  and  the  roofs  of  the  fan& 
houses,  the  sparkling  crystals  faded  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  beneath  then: 
power,  like  the  shadows  of  a  dial,  and  vanished  in  tiny  wreaths  of 
vapor.  I  doubt  if  the  world  can  exhibit  a  richer  or  more  varied  display 
of  autumn  foliage  than  this  little  valley  of  Elizabeth.  Hemmed  in  by 
a  spur  of  the  Adirondack  range,  whose  abrupt  and  ragged  mountains 
surround  and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  it,  it  rests  in  beauty,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  rock,  gathering  an  added  brilliance  from  the  roughness  of 
its  setting. 

*  What  a  morning  for  a  scent ! '  said  old  Sherifi'L ,  as  he  stepped 

from  his  piazza  in  &e  gray  of  the  dawn.  '  Halloo,  Harry  !  get  up,  and 
let  *s  have  a  hunt.  Fly  would  scent  a  track  at  forty  rods  this  morning.' 
With  such  an  invitation,  to  dress  and  gobble  up  a  breakfast  was  but 
brief  work. 

'  Go  call  Archibald  and  Abels.  Tell  them  to  bring  the  dogs,  and 
we  '11  have  a  great  time.' 

Now,  the  said  Archibald  —  John  Archibald,  but  generally  known  as 
*  Archy  '  —  was  the  character  of  the  county.     In  the  vigor  and  prime 
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of  his  manhood,  he  possessed  many  traits  of  character  to  remind  one  of 
Cooper^s '  Leather-Stocking.'  An  excellent  hunter,  cool,  keen'  and  saga- 
cious—  loving  his  dog  and  his  gun  more  than  he  did  most  of  his 
family  —  like  *  Leather-Stocking/  fearing  the  face  of  no  man,  but  unlike 
him,  fearing  also  neither  God  nor  the  deviL  He  was  honest,  because  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  so,  and  perfectly  good-tempered,  unless  his  dog  or 
his  rifle  were  abused ;  then  his  anger  uid  his  profanity  knew  no  bounds. 
But  the  over-ruling  trait  of  his  character  was  an  unbounded  love  of  fim 
and  frolic.  Of  all  earthly  things,  he  loved  a  practical  joke  the  most 
Friend  or  foe,  it  mattered  little  to  him  ;.if  he  could  but  perpetrate  some 
broad  joke,  which  should  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar  at  their  expense,  he 
was  perfectly  happy. 

Abels  came  first,  a  rather  short  and  thin  man,  with  a  cold,  gray  eye, 
which  never  looked  you  square  in  the  face,  and  whose  whole  counte- 
nance indicated  the  mere  hunter  for  gain.  Springy  and  lithe  as  a  £<nL, 
he  had,  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  when  the  crust  bears  a  man  on 
snow-shoes,  but  a  deer  plunges  to  ihe  belly  at  every  jump,  chased  on 
foot,  and  killed,  many  an  antlered  buck.  He  brought  two  dogs,  one 
half-mastifl*  and  half-gray-hound,  not  much  on  the  scent,  but  capital 
with  other  dogs  ;  the  other,  a  beautiful  black  and  white  hound,  whoee 
nose  never  failed  the  track. 

'  Whar  ye  gwine  to  hunt  ?  '  said  Abels,  in  his  peculiar  drawl. 

'  I  vote  for  Little  Pond,'  answered  Archy,  who  now  came  up,  leading 
by  a  rope  a  brown  dog,  yet  in  his  youth,  and  as  likely  to  spend  his 
strength  in  chasing  the  few  remaining  yellow  birds  as  any  thing  else. 
The  Sheriff  declared  for  '  Sampsons/  as  easier  of  access,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  shorter  run. 

*  Yees,  and  have  pur  deer  ahute  the  run,  and  take  to  Beaver  Meadow 
alders.  'Squire,  there  aint  a  dog  in  town  can  follow  a  track  into 
'em.* 

Archy  insisted  on  Little  Pond,  as,  if  the  deer  took  to  water,  the  boats 
made  him  sure. 

*  Beside,  the  trout,  you  know ' 

'Ah !  I  see  you  do  n^t  mean  to  be  balked  of  a  supper.  But  what  say 
to  a  compromise,  and  try  *  Roaring-Brook  ? '  * 

'  Agreed,  Squire !  agreed  I ' 

This  little  brook,  rising  back  of  what  is  generally  known  as  Cobble 
(or  Koble's)  hill,  an  eminence  which  would  be  dignified  as  a  moimtain 
anywhere  else,  finds  its  way  down  to  the  Bouquet  by  a  most  precipitous 
route,  and  almost  entirely  on  a  bed  of  naked  boulders.  Hence  its  name. 
It  has  no  perpendicular  fall,  but  its  roar  can  be  easily  heard  in  a  still 
night  for  a  mile  and  a  half 

Every  thing  seemed  in  readiness,  and  all  seated  in  the  wagon,  when 
the  quick  eye  of  the  Sheriff  detected  the  absence  of  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  party. 

'  Archy,  where 's  Three-Legs  ?  ' 

Little  Three-Legs  was  a  medium-sized,  tan-colored  hound,  of  full 
blood,  who  had  been  caught  in  a  bear-trap  while  on  the  run- way,  and 
had  been  kept  there  untU,  from  sheer  starvation,  she  gnawed  off  her 
leg,  and  returned  to  her  master.     She  had  been  Archy's  particular  pet 
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erer  since.  He  frequently  carried  her  home  in  his  arms  after  a  long 
chaBe.  Her  long  and  heantiful  ears,  and  clean,  thin  skin  showed  the 
purity  of  her  hlood,  -while  her  cry,  clear  and  pure  as  a  trumpet,  made 
her  an  invaluable  assistant  to  the  other  dogs.  She  could  maintain  her 
position  in  a  short  chase  very  well,  but  in  a  long  run,  the  strain  on  the 
remaining  fore-leg  was  too  great.  Aichy  had  fitted  a  little  leather  boot 
to  the  shortened  limb  to  prevent  injury  by  hitting  it  on  the  ground. 

<  Three-Legs  is  all  safe.  I  wanted  to  save  her  for  the  run.  We  'U 
stop  at  Newell's  for  her.* 

In  picking  up  the  dog,  we  were  but  too  happy  to  pick  up  Newell  him- 
self, Apollos  Newell,  than  whom  no  worthier  man  trod  the  Boil  of  old 
Essex.  Manv  a  man  have  I  heard  praise  the  integrity  of  another  by 
saying :  '  He  s  as  honest  as  Apollos  Newell.' 

A  brisk  ride  of  three  miles  brought  us  to  the  intersection  of  the  brook 
with  the  river.  The  horses  were  taken  firom  the  wagon  and  tied  under 
a  spreading  beech,  and  an  umbrella  spread  over  a  mysterious-looking 
badcet  in  tiie  wagon,  toward  which  Ajchy  gave  now  and  then  a  most 
afiectionate  look.  Abels  leashed  up  the  dogs,  in  which  he  had  some 
difficulty,  as  they  were  whimpering  about  in  the  most  active  manner 
with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  in  search  of  '  a  track,'  and  started  for 
the  head  of  the  brook.  The  run-way  was  from  the  top  of  the  ridge 
down  the  stream,  crossing  it  several  times,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Bouquet,  thence  down  said  river  on  the  west  bank  thereof,  (as  the  law- 
yers would  say,)  for  about  two  hundred  rods,  then  crossing  the  river  at 
a  little  ripple,  and  then  in  a  direct  course  to  East  Mountain. 

As  it  would  probably  be  an  hour  before  a  fresh  track  could  be  found, 
the  Sheriff  and  Arch}r  pulled  out  their  fish-lines,  cut  an  ash-pole  from 
the  brook-side,  and  tried  their  skill  for  trout.  The  former  threw  his 
line  in  the  deep  pool  where  the  brook  joined  the  river,  and  Archy  saun- 
tered up  the  stream.  Meanwhile,  Newell  sat  with  his  rifle  in  his  lap, 
listening  for  the  cry  from  the  hounds.  Trout  were  not  abundant,  and 
the  Sherifl*  was  about  giving  up  in  desjpair,  when,  throwing  his  hook 
into  the  ripple,  it  floated  gently  down  to  the  deep  pool  at  the  bottom, 
and,  '  Heavens !  what  a  bite  ! '  The  trout  was  hooked,  but  the  old 
fisherman  knew  very  well  it  would  never  do  to  tug  at  him  with  that 
line.  Having  no  creel,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  him  his  run. 
It  could  only  be  done  by  leading  him  up  and  down  until  he  tired  him- 
self out.  A  fuU  half-hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  until  his  trout-ship 
brought  his  nose  to  the  surface  for  relief.  Now  he  was  brought  gently 
to  the  shore,  the  line  fastened  by  a  stone,  and  using  his  old  beaver  for 
a  landing-net,  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  laying  on  the  bank  a 
two-pound  deep-water  trout ! 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  halloo  from  Newell,  seized  his  prize,  and 
started  fer  camp.  Archy  had  started  before  with  his  rifle  up  to  one  of 
the  crossings  on  the  brook ;  so  Newell  was  left  to  try  his  sloll  at  the 
point  where  the  deer  should  strike  the  Bouquet,  and  the  Sheiifl*  took 
position  where  the  mn-way  crossed  below. 

*  Hark !    Do  you  hear  that  f ' 

It  was  a  splendid  chorus  I  The  clear,  pure  air  of  the  October  morn- 
ing, undisturbed  by  any  other  sound  save  the  deep  monotone  of  Boar- 
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ing-Biook,  gave  every  voice  distinct  and  ringing  as  a  bell.  High  and 
clear  above  all  came  the  silvery  tones  of  little  Thiee-Legs.  Then  the 
deep  bay  of  the  itiastiff,  chiming  well  with  the  shrill  yelps  of  Fly  and 
the  young  one.  I  have  heard  many  quartettes  in  my  time,  but  never 
one  that  stirred  my  blood  more  than  this. 

•  Hark  again !    Was  that  Abels*  rifle  or  Arch/s  ? ' 

'  Archy's,  certainly,'  said  I,  for  I  had  staid  with  Newell,  to  be  near 
the  horses,  in  case  of  their  being  frightened.     'Abels  is  further  up.' 

Whosesoever  it  was,  it  had  not  stopped  the  deer,  for  presently  the  long 
bound  of  some  animal  was  heard  in  the  copse  above.  Some  forty  rods 
further  up  from  us  was  a  brief  opening  in  die  woods,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful little  glade,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pine  growing.  It  was  in 
this  we  first  caught  sight  of  our  game,  as  the  run-way  was  directly 
through  it.  What  a  magnificent  sight !  —  a  seven-years'  old  buck,  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  strength  !  Not  yet  fatigued  by  the  length 
of  the  chase,  wearing  more  the  air  of  surprise  than  fright,  his  antlers 
laid  gently  back  upon  his  neck,  Jus  standard  raised,  and  all  ins  oobia 
flying,  he  bounded  on,  as  if  spuming  the  ground  with  his  hoo&,  and 
conscious  of  untiring  speed.     I  shouted  in  ecstasy. 

*  Hush !  *  said  Newell,  *  not  a  word,  or  he  '11  shoot  the  track.' 

He  brought  his  rifle  to  the  cock,  and  waited  for  the  buck  to  clear  the 
woods,  the  distance  from  where  we  stood  to  the  river  being  about  ten 
rods  of  grass  plat.  On  he  came.  Oh!  it  seemed  a  sin  to  take  the  life 
of  so  noble  a  creature.  Newell  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and,  as 
the  deer  gave  the  last  bound  firam  the  bank  to  the  stream,  aimed  at  his 
neck,  and  fired.  From  the  sudden  turn  of  the  deer's  head,  as  he  struck 
the  water,  it  was  evident  he  was  hit.  He  gave  two  or  three  short 
jumps  into  the  ripple  and  fell.  The  Sherifl*  heard  the  report,  and  as 
he  could  see  firom  his  station  that  the  deer  had  fallen,  hastened  up. 
The  buck  lay  motionless  in  the  water,  and  slowly  floating  down  the 
river,  which  was  about  knee-deep.  As  Newell  was  getting  advanced  in 
years,  he,  being  clad  in  long  fishing-boots,  ofiered  to  go  in  and  cut  the 
animal's  throat.  The  bullet  had  struck  just  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  had  stopped  there,  consequently  the  deer  was 

only  stunned,  not  killed.    L drew  his  himting-knife,  and  proceeded 

to  cut  his  throat.  The  first  gash,  wliich  let  a  little  blood,  revived  him 
at  once,  and  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant ;  and  now  commenced 
one  of  the  most  exciting  encounters  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  witness. 
It  is  well  knoven  that  an  old  stag  at  bay  is  one  of  the  most  savage  of 
animals,  and  as  the  small  gash  made  in  his  throat  had  severed  no  main 
vessel,  the  blood  he  had  lost  amounted  to  nothing.    He  lowered  his 

head,  and  made  a  lunge  at  his  enemy.    L 's  only  safety  was  to 

catch  him  by  the  horns  and  force  his  nose  under  water  by  his  own 
weight.  But  this  could  not  last  long,  as  the  deer's  struggles  were 
powerfiil.  He  next  attempted  to  hold  him  by  one  horn,  and  use  the 
knife  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  thai 
he  was  landed  about  six  feet  oS,  with  the  whole  front  part  of  his 
clothing  torn  from  his  body,  and  his  knife  lost.  The  deer  made  another 
spring  at  him,  with  the  intent  to  put  his  fore-feet  on  top  of  him  as  he 
lay  in  the  water,  and  trample  him.    This  he  evaded  by  a  sudden 
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spiing,  and  again  succeeded  in  grasping  him  by  both  horns.  Thus 
they  straggled  and  floundered,  sometimes  one  under  water,  and  then  the 
other,  for  some  twenty  minutes.  Meantime  the  dogs  had  run  in,  and 
the  mastiff  at  once  came  to  the  rescue.  Unfortunately  the  water  was 
just  that  depth  in  which  man  and  deer  could  stand,  but  the  dogs  could 
not  touch  bottom.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to  stem  the  current,  to  say 
nothing  of  fighting.  It  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter.  One  of  the 
prongs  of  the  antlers  had  been  broken,  and  left  a  blade-like  point  as 
shazp  as  a  needle.  On  this  the  Sherifl*  had  seriously  torn  his  hand 
early  in  the  fight,  and  was  losing  some  blood  by.it.  He  shouted  to 
Newell  to  fire  at  the  deer,  but  so  sudden  and  rapid  were  their  motions, 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  afraid  to  shoot,  being  as  likely  to  hit  one  afi 
the  other.  As  for  myself,  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  they  htid  been  gradu- 
ally getting  into  deeper  and  swifter  water  than  I  could  stand  in.  1 
could  do  no  manner  of  good,  and  stood  on  the  shore,  amid  the  barking 
dogs,  excited  and  speechless.  Again  the  deer's  nose  was  forced  under 
water  for  a  moment,  and  again  with  a  mighty  eiSbrt  he  raised  his 
antagonist  with  a  lunge  that  rolled  them  together  in  the  stream. 

L felt  his  strength  failing,  but  he  also  knew  his  Hfe  waa  at  stake. 

Earlier  in  the  battle  he  had  fought  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  to  save 
the  venison,  as  there  would  be  no  chance  of  killing  it  now,  if  the  buck 
got  away.  Now,  had  he  let  go,  and  made  fi>r  shore,  the  chances  were 
the  deer  would  trample  him  before  he  reached  the  bank.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment  Archibald  arrived.  He  had  heard  Newell *s  gun,  and  not 
hearing  another,  had  taken  it  for  granted  the  game  was  quietly  killed, 
and  strolled  leisurely  back.  Seeing  the  real  state  of  the  case  at  a 
glance,  he  plunged  into  the  stream,  drew  his  knife,  cut  the  animal's 
ham-strings  at  a  blow,  and  ended  the  fight.     Both  were  drawn  ashore, 

the  deer  dead,  and  L perfectly  exhausted.     A  draught  from  a 

black  bottle,  dug  fit)m  the  depths  of  the  mysterious  basket,  soon  put  all 
parties  to  rights,  saving  the  torn  hand  and  habiliments  of  tlfe  Sherifi*. 
He  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see.  Not  a  smgle  garment  was  left  in  its  integ- 
rity, while  the  old  broad-brimmed  beaver,  which  had  served  him  for 
years  as  hat,  umbrella,  drinking-cup,  and  landing-net,  as  occasion 
required,  had  been  floated  ofi"  and  sunk. 

The  deef  was  now  dressed,  quartered,  and  divided  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  the  carcase  was  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were  persons  in  the  party,  f  the  antlers  and  skin  belonging  of  right  to  the 
one  who  first  draws  blood,)  when  one  turns  his  back  to  the  whole,  and, 
to  the  question,  'Who  shall  have  this  pile?'  calls  ofl*  the  names  by 
chance.  In  those  days,  this  was  the  unvarying  mode  of  dividing  all 
manner  of  game  hunted  by  a  party.  No  one  ever  thought  of  objecting 
to  the  division  or  the  lot. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  The  warm  sun  had  dispelled  all  dampness 
from  the  grass,  when  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  old  beech  to  prepare 
for  dinner. 

•  Boy,  bring  the  basket.' 

'  Humph  ! '  said  Archy,  *  I  know  whose  wife  put  up  that  prog.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  L , '  ever  since  you  imposed  on  my  good 

wife  as  a  beggar,  in  green  goggles  and  a  knapsack,  and  drew  on  her 
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sympathies  for  a  good  dinner,  and  was  broom-sticked  out  of  the  house 
to  pay  for  it/ 

Archy  chuckled  at  the  remembrance.  '  Pickles,  Indian  bread,  salt, 
a  chunk  of  raw  pork,  and  potatoes  to  roast.     Good  ! ' 

*  Ah  !  ha ! '  said  Abels,  *  three  black  quarts !  * 

'T  was  the  rock  he  usually  split  on,  though  our  general  failings  might 
be  said  to  be  *  primitive.* 

A  circular  hole  of  three  feet  across,  by  four  inches  deep,  was  soon 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  clean  stones  from  the  brook.  On 
these  a  rousing  fire  was  kindled,  and  left  to  bum  nearly  out.  Mean- 
while, Archy  had  cut  a  half-dozen  chops  from  the  venison.  The 
SheiiS'had  occupied  himself  with  preparing  his  two-pound  trout  for  a 
bake.  The  modus  operandi  I  beg  to  set  forth  as  a  rule  for  all  gour- 
mands in  like  situation.  After  properly  cleansing  it,  he,  with  a  ^life, 
made  an  incision  down  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  nearly  as  deep  as 
the  back-bone.  Into  this  was  laid  a  thin  slice  of  raw  pork ;  if  you  can 
add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  to  the  pork,  all  the  better.  The  belly  was 
stufied  with  the  soft  part  of  a  loaf  of  rye  and  Indian-bread,  mixed  with 
say  a  gill  of  Madeira  wine.  His  troutship  was  then  carefully  and 
tightly  rolled  up  in  the  half  of  a  clean  newspaper,  and  laid  in  the 
embers  to  bake.  The  time  necessary  to  properly  do  the  fish  must 
depend  on  its  size.  I  should  say  for  a  two-pounder  forty  minutes,  and 
when  properly  done,  he  is  a  mx)r8el  for  an  epicure.  Talk  of  your  turbot 
a  la  creme,  it  *s  mere  pop  and  lolly-pop  to  the  rich  fragrance,  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  a  well-baked  deep-water  trout. 

The  fish  devoured  first,  as  was  proper,  then  came  the  chops.  Oh ! 
ye  well-fed  city  aldermen,  who  think  ye  sit  down  to  your  groaning 
boards  and  eat  venison^  I  would  one  of  the  best  of  you  could  have  par- 
taken of  those  chops !  '  Yenison  as  was  venison '  were  they,  cut  frtnn  a 
deer  that  had  been  browsing  in  his  native  woods  but  two  hours  before ; 
none  of  ^your  black,  disgusting  stuff  that  comes  down  from  the  countiy 
in  February,  coursed  imtil  his  blood  is  heated  and  unwholesome  before 
he  is  killed,  and  then  frozen  and  thawed  and  frozen  again,  until  no 
trace  of  juiciness,  or  fibrine,  or  of  venison  is  left ;  but  rich  in  flavor, 
tender,  because  well  fed  and  fat,  and  luscious  with  the  rich  juices  with 
which  nature  seasoned  it,  broiled  on  the  glowing  hickory  coals,  and 
eaten  yet  smoking  with  the  bubbling  heat  of  its  own  juices.  A  single 
glass  of  wine  to  each,  and  then  for  the  dessert.  What,  a  dessert  in  tiie 
woods !  Yes,  indeed,  and  such  a  dessert !  When  Archy  went  up  the 
brook  trouting  in  the  morning,  he  returned,  to  all  appearances,  an 
unlucky  fisherman.  Now,  however,  he  stepped  up  the  stream  a  few 
rods,  and  returned  with  a  dripping  basket,  in  which  were  about  twenty 
little  troutlings,  of  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  inches  in  length, 
which  he  had  managed  to  keep  alive,  by  taking  them  carefully  fnsn 
the  hook,  and  keeping  his  basket  under  water.  To  kill  these,  dip 
them  in  Indian-meal,  and  lay  them  in  a  frying-pan  over  the  coals,  was 
but  a  moments  work.  Was  it  not  a  worthy  dessert  for  such  a  dinner — 
tempting  morceaux  to  revive  the  droopmg  appetites  of  apoplectic 
aldermen ! 

The  day's  hunt,  the  day's  feast  were  now  ended,  and,  reclining  under 
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the  spreading  beech,  the  party  rested  from  the  fatigues  and  excitements 
of  the  day,  relieving  the  time  by  tales  and  stories  of  old  hunts,  escapee 
by  flood  and  field,  and  ell  the  varied  trials  and  exposures  of  border 
life. 

*  'Squire,*  said  Abels  to  the  Sheriff,  '  I  *11  bet  the  venison  you  can 't 
hit  the  yaller  bird  top  of  that  mullen.* 

'  Not  now,  my  hand 's  too  lame  to  shoot.     Archy  can.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Archy,  *  if  Harry  will  lend  me  his  gun.' 

The  rifle  was  a  Caswell,  made  at  Lansingburgh,  the  only  manufac- 
turer Northern  hunters  in  those  days  thought  capable  of  boring  a  decent 
barrel,  The  bird  was  a  good  ten  rods  distant,  and  the  ball  a  hundred 
and  twenty  to  the  pound.  He  slowly  drew  sight  on  the  little  fellow,  as 
he  said,  '  I  '11  not  kill  him,  but  I  '11  cut  his  legs  off.'  The  bird  plied  his 
little  wings  as  he  fired,  flew  around  and  around,  tried  in  vain  to  alight, 
hut  could  not,  and  at  last,  wearied  and  bleeding,  fell  to  the  earth,  both 
legs  missing. 

We  were  all  astonished.  *  Well,  Archy,'  said  the  Sheriff,  *  that  beats 
my  shot,  when  you  held  the  chip  for  me  to  spHt  at  twenty-five  rods.' 

By  this  time  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  mountain  were  drawing 
toward  us,  and  we  harnessed  up  for  home.  And  thus  ended  our  day's 
sport  on  the  banks  of  the  Bouquet. 


lines:      'gone 


I  Lovls  no  more :  the  April  flower 
Has  withered  in  the  summer  sun ; 

It  bloomed  throughout  its  fitting  hour; 
The  harvest-time  is  now  begun. 


The  fields  of  life  encumbered  stand, 
Perchance  with  nobler  growth  to-day ; 

And  duty  guides  the  laboring  hand, 
From  ruddy  mom  to  twilight  gray. 


But  yet,  although  the  harvest  yields 
Unto  my  toil  a  rich  return, 

I  stand  among  the  flowerless  fields, 
And  for  the  gro^'ths  of  April  yearn. 


The  violet  springing  by  the  brook, 
Wild  wandering  downward  to  the  sea^ 

Was  lovelier  in  its  sheltered  nook 
Than  are  the  harvest-fields  to  mo. 
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IN         THE         FOEES.  T. 

*  I  KNOW  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thjme  hlowA.^ — Midsummer  XighP*  Drtawu 

'  Was  it  right 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  Introsted  hours 
Oo  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ?  *  —  CoLiEBn»«& 

Here  will  I  sit  me,  *mid  the  shadows  down, 
And  feed  my  ears  with  the  soft  sjUabling 
Of  these  delicious  brooks.    The  long,  cool  lanes 
Are  fringed  with  orchard-blossoms,  and  the  air 
Is  freighted  with  them.    The  deep  violets, 
With  dew  in  their  blue  eyes,  peep  from  their  nooks, 
And  those  pale  peris  of  the  summer  wood — 
Wild  roses  —  everywhere.    Titania 
Has  been  here,  breathing  exquisite  beauty 
Upon  these  flowers,  or  Flora's  dainty  self  I 
These  drooping  blue-bells,  azure  and  white-rimmed, 
Are  haunts  for  fairies,  and,  perchance,  wild  PccK, 
Sad  sprite  I  or  Prosperous  good  Ariel 
Has  been  slumbering  here.    This  fragrant  fern 
Is  sweet  as  if  some  tiny  deity 
Had  lost  his  breath  among  it.    And  behold 
Those  two  white  daisies,  standing  by  the  brook, 
Like  maidens  from  a  bath.    The  crystal  dew 
Is  heavy  on  them ;  and  see  how  they  shake 
When  the  wind  tremblea  ...  0  my  heart  I  there  is 
A  delicate  spirit  of  enchantment 
^n  this  wood;  a  pure  breathing  spirit  among 
Its  greenery.    Invisible  beings 
,   Are  ever  with  us,  and,  but  for  our  hearts, 
Which  beat  ofttimes  so  basely,  we  might  hear 
The  rustling  wings  that  winnow  the  soft  ur. 
Such  flutterings^ll  my  ears,  and  I  know 
'T  is  not  the  robins  'mong  the  velvet  leaves^ 
Nor  west  winds  hiding  in  the  hearts  of  flowers ! 

There  comes  the  breeze  I    How  daintily  it  treads 

On  the  young  grass,  as  tenderly  as  if 

Its  viewless  feet  might  crush  it!    The  grand  oaks 

And  hemlocks  know  the  wind-sprite,  and  they  lift 

Their  great  arms  in  the  air  —  would  shout  for  joy 

If  they  had  voices  —  and  then  shake  their  leaves 

TUl  they  are  all  a-trembling,  like  the  bells 

On  the  lascivious  Almas  *  of  the  Bast 

The  flowers,  too,  know  the  presence  of  the  wind, 

And  put  their  tempting  mouths  up  to  be  kissed. 

The  orchard-blooms, 

For  very  love  of  him,  leap  in  his  arms, 

And  on  he  bears  them  until  grown  half-&int 

With  their  delicious  breathings  1  .  .  . 

The  sun  has  found  mo  1     Ah  I  then  here  beneath 
The  coolness  of  this  leafy  canopy 
I  'U  rest  my  head  upon  the  satin  moss — 
Yermilion-tinted  and  gold-speckled  moss — 

*  Dancing  Gbls. 
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And  think  rare  thoughts,  and  sleep:  and  if  the  fays 

Do  tickle  me  with  grasses  in  the  ear, 

Or  make  strange  pictures  in  my  helpless  eyes, 

Filling  the  dreamy  chambers  of  my  brain 

With  forms  fantastical,  I  will  not  care, 

So  ihey  but  keep  the  evil  gnomes  away. 

Sleep  hangs  upon  mine  eye-lids  like  a  fringe. 

0  Oberon,  and  fair  Tttania  I  when 

1  lie  all  mantled  in  unconsciousness, 

If  in  mine  eyes  ye  squeeze  that  mystic  plant, 

Whose  properties  m^cinal  work  on 

The  heart,  and  make  one  love  the  first 

His  eyes  may  open  on,  I  prithee,  gentle  sprites^ 

That  la  Mle  Marie  of  the  Manor  may 

Be  coming  witli  iho  blossoms  down  the  road  I  ,,  a.  a. 


SKETOUBS  FROM  THE   COUNTRY. 


BY  W,  L.  TtTFAKT. 


'MOVING-  TIME. 


Makch  26.  —  In  the  southern  part  of  New-Jersey,  one  who  rents  or 
purchases  a  house  or  farm  usually  takes  possession  of  the  same  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  present  month,  which  is  therefore  denominated 
*  moving-day.*  As  this  year's  twenty-fifth  of  March  fell  upon  Sunday, 
the  business  of  *  moving  *  was  of  course  postponed  until  to-day,  when 
the  roads  are  filled  with  long  trains  of  wagons,  cattle,  dogs,  and  people, 
all  5n  their  way  to  new  habitations. 

So  great  is  their  passion  for  '  moving,'  that  our  inhabitants  never  fail 
to  seize  upon  the  slightest  pretext  which  will  allow  them  to  change 
their  places  of  abode,  and  vnth  our  flocks,  herds,  household  goods,  and 
family  secrets  well  upon  the  road,  and  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  an 
admiring  world,  we  are  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  to  a  strange  dwelling-place,  the 
farmer  invites  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  a  grand  feast,  where  his  feli- 
city is  enviously  discussed  over  various  dishes  of  pork,  poultry,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  at  length,  inspired  by  their  free  draughts  of  whiskey,  the 
guests  proceed  to  assist  in  consummating  the  joy  of  their  host  with  most 
creditable  vigor.  While  some  uproariously  overhaul  the  carts  and  wa- 
gons, replace  broken. wheel-spokes,  grease  axle-trees,  and  construct  fast- 
enings, others  considerately  pour  sacks  of  flour,  bags  of  sugar,  and 
papers  of  rat's-bane  into  soap-tubs,  stuff'  looking-glasses,  powder-horns, 
crockery  ware,  and  school-books  into  barrels  already  half-filled  with 
pickled  pork,  convert  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  cotmter-pancs  into  recep- 
tacles for  cabbages,  tar,  eggs,  and  cofiee-grounds,  fill  the  bureau-drawers 
with  potatoes,  bottles  of  horse-medicine,  and  old  iron,  thrust  the  clean 
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family  liaea  carefully  into  the  stove,  confine  the  dozen  household  cats 
together  in  a  meal-bag,  secure  the  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens  m  the  pur- 
posely emptied  bed- ticking,  wrap  the  bee-hive  in  a  tableHiloth,  and  pack 
hoe-handles,  axe-helves,  and  ruined  gun-barrels  in  each  chest  and  cup- 
board. 

"When  the  cattle  have  been  driven,  maddened  and  bellowing,  into  the 
road,  where  the  boys  and  dogs  take  them  in  charge,  the  stupefied  horses 
are  harnessed,  and  all '  the  things,'  so  ingeniously  '  got  together '  in  the 
house,  are  piled  on  the  wagons  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Shortly,  the 
farmer's  wife,  holding  on  to  the  baby,  clock,  and  bird-cage,  performs  a. 
most  wonderful  feat  of  agility  by  climbing  to  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  old-fashioned  bed-post,  which  stands  bolt  upright,  like  a  sort  of 
flag-staff,  in  the  centre  of  the  load  on  the  foremost  wagon  ;  the  two  or 
three  daughters,  bearing  jars  of  pickles  in  their  aprons,  and  strings  of 
onions  about  their  necks,  are  painfully  assisted  to  a  lodgment  in  a  tar- 
bucket,  which  caps  the  rearward  cart.  The  farmer,  grasping  the 
family  Bible  and  his  gun,  acknowledges  his  eternal  indebtedness  to  his 
loving  neighbors,  who  shout  so  joyously  as  to  cause  the  horses  to  start 
up.  And  now,  with  tears  and  other  demonstrations  of  most  exquisite 
pleasure,  this  happy  family  departs  its  home,  ardently  hoping  to  figure 
as  bravely  at  some  future  *  moving-time.' 


HOW     THE      USE     07     THB      PLOUOH     18      LEARNED. 

April  7.  —  For  the  last  few  days  the  wild-geese  have  been  steadily 
flying  northward,  and  after  various  coy  and  timorous  preludes,  the  firogs 
at  length  gain  sufficient  confidence  to  croak  an  incessant  welcome  iq 
the  breaking  spring,  by  which  ordinances  we  are  admonished  to  com- 
mence ploughing. 

The  farmer  is  fain  to  devote  his  utmost  care  and  skill  to  the  art  of 
ploughing,  as  on  this  operation  his  reward  for  a  year  s  labor  mainly  de- 
pends. In  the  same  proportion  that  the  soil  is  stirred  and  pulverized 
will  the  crops  remunerate  the  sower  thereof.  When  the  share  is  driven 
deep  and  true,  the  corn  grows  rank  and  heavy  ;  but  when  the  work  is 
slovenly  performed,  the  lessened  stores  in  the  crib  and  granary  proclaim 
the  negligence  with  infallible  precision. 

Because  of  its  paramount  importance,  therefore,  ploughing  forms  a 
topic  of  endless  solicitude  and  discussion  among  agriculturists,  and  for 
the  like  reason,  on  newly  embracing  the  profession  of  a  practical  farmer, 
one  is  impelled  to  make  the  mastery  of  the  plough  his  primary  study. 

Perhaps,  under  the  smart  of  some  disappointment  or  rebuff,  you  sud- 
denly retire  from  a  city  residence  in  early  manhood,  and  purchase  a 
farm,  with  the  hope  thus  to  escape  all  manner  of  inconvenience  and 
sorrow.  With  the  muscular  system  weak  and  undeveloped,  however, 
with  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  farming  affairs,  you  shortly 
make  the  mortifying  discovery  that  you  are  entirely  unfitted  to  your  new 
profession,  and,  notwithstanding  your  strong  predilections  thereto,  more 
than  half  regret  the  thoughtlessness  and  precipitancy  which  led  you  to 
engage  therein. 
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But,  meanwhile,  as  ranging  the  neighhoring  woods  gun  in  hand,  bu- 
B3^ing  yourself  with  the  care  of  the  cows  and  poultry,  galloping  across 
the  country  on  horse-back,  Nature  extends  her  motherly  care,  and  im- 
percetibly  rouses  and  inyigorates  your  whole  bemg.  With  increased 
strength  your  fears  of  inability  to  cope  with  surrounding  difficulties  ' 
nearly  disappear.  Daily  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
open  air  pursuits  of  a  farm,  at  length  the  thought  of  your  inequality  to 
their  practical  direction,  results  in  reflections  so  insupportable,  that  on 
some  inspiriting  morning  you  follow  your  plough-man  to  the  field  with 
full  determination  to  gain  inmiediate  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
pregnant  calHng. 

As  the  black  furrows  are  swiftly  traced  across  the  glebe,  you  greatly 
admire  the  graceful  action  of  the  horses,  the  skilful  care  of  the  plough- 
man,'and  presently,  taking  the  reins  in  your  own  hands,  you  put  a  few 
leading  professional  questions  to  your  *  man,*  and  proceed  to  ploughing 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 

Unfortunately  for  your  purpose,  the  horses  and  yourself  are  strangers. 
Your  guidance  and  directions  they  misconstrue  most  lamentably.  The 
plough,  which  seemed  so  obedient  and  well-behaved  an  instrument  in 
other  hands,  proves  curiously  petulant  and  ill-contrived  in  your  own, 
and,  after  awkwardly  blundering  around  the  field  twice  or  thrice,  your 
annoyed  assistant  fiimly  protests  against  your  zig-zag,  ragged  furrows, 
and,  breathless  and  mortified,  you  aro  forced  to  admit  the  prematurity 
of  your  pretensions,  and  thus  resign  your  command. 

Although  baulked,  you  have  no  idea  of  yet  submitting  to  defeat,  and 
therefore,  keeping  pace  with  the  ploughman,  you  observe  his  movements 
with  the  closest  attention.  His  manner  of  guiding  his  implement  is 
for  a  couple  of  hours  unremittingly  noticed,  while  the  words  of  reproval 
and  direction  with  which  he  addresses  the  horses  are  carefully  repeated 
and  acquired.  Finally,  as  sauntering  back  to  the  house,  you  resolve 
that  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  prevent  a  speedy  general  recognition  of 
your  skilful,  nay,  perfect  mastery  over  the  plough. 

When  your  '  man  '  has  again  harnessed  his  '  team,'  ^er  dinner,  you 
bluntly  disclose  this  determination,  and,  dispatching  him  on  some  dis- 
tant affair,  resolutely  place  yourself  behind  the  curving  handles.  Hav- 
ing started  the  horses,  you  joyfully  discover  that  they  are  inclined  to 
move  more  moderately  than  in  the  morning,  and  when  you  shout  and 
chirp  after  the  manner  of  the  plough-man,  although  well  aware  that 
you  are  attempting  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue,  yet  they  do  their  best 
to  comprehend  and  assist  you.  In  a  most  uncertain,  irregular  manner 
you  have  presently  traversed  the  field  some  six  or  eight  times,  and  now, 
with  the  perspiration  dropping  from  your  foreh^d,  you  check  and  caress 
*  Jenny  *  and  *  Bill,*  throw  your  coat  upon  the  fence,  roll  up  your  shirt- 
sleeves, and  inwardly  indulge  in  high  exultation  at  your  cleverness. 
Too  happy  and  excited  to  rest  longer  than  a  moment  or  two,  you  quickly 
shout  for  the  horses  to  go  on  again  ;  and,  with  cheeks  glowing  and  red, 
rejoicing  in  the  wholesome  scent  of  the  fresh-turned  earth,  expressing  all 
manner  of  endearment  to  your  '  team,*  delighted  that  the  difficulties 
connected  with  ploughing  are  so  easily  surmounted,  you  continue  to 
work  with  praiseworthy  steadiness  until  sun-down,  when,  reminded  of 
the  wants  of  your  equine  friends,  you  reluctantly  lead  them  to  the  sta- 
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ble,  dispatch  your  own  coaiee  supper  of  bread  and  pork  with  the  keen- 
est possible  relish,  and,  lighting  a  segar,  sit  down  to  a  newspaper,  pos- 
sessed of  perfect  serenity  and  satisfaction. 

Your  happiness  is  not  of  long  duration,  however ;  §6t  the  cuiioos 
neighbors,  hearing  of  your  efibrts,  have  already  seen  fit  to  ezainine  and 
pass  judgment  thereon,  and  now,  in  a  laughing,  screeching  troop,  &ey 
burst  into  the  house  with  the  declaration  that  the  ploughmg  of  which 
you  believed  you  might  be  justly  proud  has  raised  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions as  to  your  faithful  adhereace  to  the  principles  disseminated  by 
good  Father  Mathew !  At  length,  with  exhausted  wit,  your  friends 
withdraw,  when,  somewhat  piqued,  you  retire  to  bed  to  sunk  into  the 
most  delicious  sleep  you  have  known  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

In  the  morning  you  are  sufficiently  reminded  of  the  unpleasant  pe- 
nalty attached  to  the  sin  of  weak  muscles  ;  for,  with  rising,  you  Bnd 
yourself  exceedingly  stifi*  and  sore,  while  the  mere  act  of  dressing  fills 
you  with  almost  unbearable  pain.  At  breakfast  you  briefly  decline  the 
invitation  of  your  *  man  *  to  *  try  ploughing  again,'  but,  remaining  in  the 
house,  while  away  the  day  listlessly  reading  and  smoking. 

With  another  night's  sleep  you  are  restored  to  yourself ;  and  now  the 
plough-man  eicpresses  his  willingness  to  instruct  you  in  ail  of  his  art 
that  he  can.  Good  teaching  and  gentle  daily  practice  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ere  long  thoroughly  familiarize  you  to  the  proper  guidance  of  the 
stubborn  share,  and  likewise  to  the  happy  management  of  *  Jenny '  and 
*  Bill.'  The  muscular  system  gradually  inures  itself  to  the  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  at  last  ploughing  becomes  a  cordial  and  welcome 
recreation. 

The  power  that  you  have  thus  gained  in  conquering  the  plough 
secures  an  easy  triumph  over  all  other  farm-work,  and,  in  time,  your 
vocation  assumes  a  widely  diflcrent  aspect  from  that  with  which  it  fiist 
saluted  your  mind.  The  sense  of  labor  is  lost  in  new  ideas  of  pleasura- 
ble duty.  For  the  kindness  and  aflection  of  that  dear  Nature  who 
everywhere  surrounds  you  infidlibly  win  your  faith  and  allegiance  to 
her  for  ever  more.  One  will  not  freely  choose  a  sluggish  repining  hfe 
when  the  teeming  throng  of  elements  and  seasons  endlessly  invites  the 
hand  to  gather  some  new  bounty  from  their  store  ;  one  can  but  worship 
and  obey,  when  winds  and  waters  ever  hymn,  when  countless  flowers 
ofler  daily  incense  to  unfathomable  Goodness,  and  peace  shall  not  fail 
companionship  with  the  well-earned  rest  which  gentle,  dazk-haired 
Night  not  only  hastens  to  bestow,  but  consecmtes  with  the  holy  vigil  of 
her  thousand  stars. 

Rejoicing  thus  in  advancing  vigor  and  well-being,  the  soul  recoils 
from  all  unworthy  aiiAs,  and  your  old  deformed  idols,  on  which  corrupt 
conventionalism  had  engraved  the  precious  names,  Honor,  Worth,  and 
Happiness,  are  all  exalted  and  made  whole  by  the  spirit's  clean,  reple- 
nished will,  and  now,  like  archangels,  they  shine  from  portals  of  gor- 
geous palaces  where  the  eternal  gods  themselves  abide.  Even  those  old 
disappointments,  once  so  bitter,  those  rebufls  of  the  mean  and  vulgar, 
which  but  lately  so  lacerated  your  heart  and  drove  you  from  the  dear 
paths  of  a  tutored  ambition,  are  either  entirely  forgotten  in  your  present 
healthfulness,  or  dimly  remembered  as  the  experience  of  a  weaker  and 
inferior  stage  of  existence. 
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THE  BATTLE 


BT      J.SWXTT. 


At  early  dawn 

Of  purple  mom 
The  hollow  drum  and  piercing  fife 
Rouse  the  soldier  to  mortal  strife : 

Ranks  must  form 

For  the  coming  storm. 
Ere  sentinel  stars  of  morning  gray 
Aro  chased  by  the  glorious  sun  away. 

Dark  and  solemn, 

In  many  a  column. 

Winding  along 

Like  Pythons  strong, 
Two  annies  stretch  o'er  the  level  plain. 
White  mists  shrouding  their  lengthened  train. 
The  distant  hill-tops  are  tinged  with  gold, 
Floods  of  the  breaking  light  are  rolled 
Over  the  hosts  where  standards  stream, 
And  serried  lines  of  bayonets  gleam. 
Masses  of  men,  with  measured  tread, 
Over  the  battle-field  are  spread ; 

Over  the  ground 

With  muflJed  sound, 
Decp-moTAhed  cannon  are  rumbling  slow 
On  to  their  mission  of  deatli  and  woe. 

Silent  they  stand 
In  dread  array, 

A  breathless  band 
For  tho  bloody  fray. 
From  the  manly  hearts  that  are  mustered  there 
Rises  many  a  silent  prayer. 
Breathed  for  mother,  and  wife,  and  child. 
While  thoughts  come  fast  and  hearts  throb  wild. 
Boommg  heavily  on  the  ear 
Breaks  the  signal-gun  distinct  and  clear; 
Swiftly  the  charging  columns  form 
Amid  the  sleet  of  the  iron  storm. 
Batteries  vomit  their  breath  of  flame ; 
Death  lias  opened  his  bloody  game  I 

Flash  upon  flash  1 
The  line  fails  not; 

On  they  dash, 
Through  thick  grape-shot ; 

Sternly  they  close 
On  hated  foes ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  man  to  man, 
On  they  press  o'er  the  fallen  van. 
The  glistening  bayonets  sternly  met 
Cross  with  the  bayonets  firmly  set ; 
Death-shrieks  rise  in  fearful  tone ; 
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Unasked  is  mercy,  and  none  is  shown ; 
Shouting  and  cursing  with  maddened  yell 
Strong  men  grapple  like  fiends  of  hell : 
'They  fly  I  they  fly  I* 
Is  the  victors'  cry, 
Drowning  the  groans  of  agony. 

See  you  the  dust-clouds  on  the  field 
Where  war-steeds  fierce  into  ranks  are  wheeled? 
Chargers  spring  to  the  bugle  sound, 
Pawing  impatient  the  battle-ground ; 
Against  the  squares  of  bristling  steel 
With  sound  of  thunder  the  squadrons  wheel; 
Rider  and  horse  to  the  earth  are  sent, 
•  Helmets  shattered,  and  gay  plumes  rent; 
Iron  hoofs  crush  tlu-obbing  hearts 
Kre  life  from  the  quivering  strings  departs ; 
Manhood's  brow,  with  its  seal  of  God, 
Is  crushed  and  blent  with  the  reeking  sod* 

Shattered  and  torn, 

They  are  backward  borne, 
And  the  stubborn  squares  unbroken  stand, 
Musket  to  musket  and  hand  to  hand. 
Hark  to  the  bugle's  thrilling  tone  I 
A  whole  brigade  is  thundering  on ; 
Over  the  field  a  sulphurous  doud 
Hangs  like  a  damp  and  dark  death-shroud 

Mercy  has  fled,  * 

Pity  is  dead, 
Man  is  changed  to  a  demon  dread: 
Carnage  exults  in  the  gloomy  pall, 
Death  is  holding  a  carnival 
Over  the  warriors,  stark  and  grinii 
Over  the  mangled  corse  and  Umb. 

Hushed  is  the  cannon's  heavy  roar, 
Exhausted  nature  can  strive  no  more ; 
And  wearied  armies  sink  down  to  rest 
Upon  the  battle-field*s  bloody  breast 
Moans  of  the  dying,  shrieks  of  pain, 
Cries  for  water  rise  wild  and  vain. 
Over  the  living  Sleep  casts  her  veil ; 
Meek-eyed  Mercy,  with  brow  so  pale, 
Weeps  by  the  wounded  soldier's  side, 
Watching  the  ebbing  of  life's  warm  tide ; 
Stilling  the  heart  so  racked  by  pain. 
Never  in  anguish  to  throb  again. 

Embattled  legions,  with  thundering  tread, 
Shall  rouse  no  more  the  grim  hosts  dead ; 
But  ere  the  set  of  another  sun 
The  hard-fought  field  must  be  lost  or  won; 
And  the  living  must  mingle  again  in  strife, 
The  final  struggle  for  death  or  life. 
God  grant  the  right  may  win  the  fight 
Before  the  fall  of  another  night  I 
God  grant  that  there  on  evening  air 
Yiotorious  fireemen  raise  their  prayer. 
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Constantinople;.- 

ZT8    OCCUPANCY    BT    THE    BNaLISZI    AKD    FRBNCH,    IK    THX    TEAR    1896. 
BT  k:X  OLD  COXTBIBUTOB. 


Although  there  has  been  uo  attempt,  as  yet,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  Sebastopol,  the  great  preparations  made  by  the  English  and 
French  show  that  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  attack  this  strong  place  is 
not  relinquished.  These  preparations  are  principally  visible  here  in  the 
shape  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  has  become  the  subject 
of  general  remark  that  the  Allies  are  quietly  taking  poBseasion  of  this 
capital,  something  in  the  manner  in  which  the  boa-constrictor  prepares 
his  prey  for  being  swallowed.  Indeed,  so  quietly  and  gently  is  the  pro- 
cess feliowed,  that  the  public  at  large  seem  not  to  perceive  it. 

The  original  occupation  made  by  the  French  and  English  at  Galli- 
poli,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  juncture  with  tho 
little  Bearlake  of  Marmora,  has  now  been  ahnost  entirely  abandoned  by 
them.  It  certainly  was  a  novel  plan,  then  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople,  to  cut  a  ditch  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  lest 
the  Russians,  b&et  marching  from  the  Danube,  across  Bulgaria,  etc.,  to 
the  Marmora,  should  seize  upon  the  high  lands  of  the  Daidanelles,  and 
hold  them  against  the  allied  powers  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey  I 
Let  Russia  once  make  her  way  from  the  Danube  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  this  capital  could  no  longer  be  called  the  '  City  of  the  Sultan.' 
The  ditch  has  not  been  cut  all  the  way  across,  and  now  only  a  small 
force  is  left  '  in  charge  *  of  Gallipoli,  as  a  '  depot,*  and  a  point  de 
depart  for  any  more  fresh  troops  disembarking  there « for  Adrianople. 
You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  French  in  occupying  Gallipoli, 
set  to  work  improving  the  place.  These  improvements  are  still 
kept  up.  They  have  taken  possession  of,  and  are  now  occupying  as 
granaries,  depots  for  food,  arms,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals, all  the  private  houses  in  the  place,  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
They  have  improved  the  streets,  and  numbered  and  named  them,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  read  at  the  comers  such  titles  as  : 

*  Passage  aux  Depots,'  'Rue  du  Commandant,'  *  Chemin  des  Gremers^ 

*  Route  aux  Casernes,'  'Rue  des  Ambulances,'  etc.,  and  others  less 
practical,  such  as  :  '  Rue  Canrcbert,'  *  Rue  du  Marechal,'  *Ruede  St. 
Amaud,'  and  other  of  their  commanders.  I  hear  that  the  present 
Turkish  governor  of  Gallipoli  has  profited  by  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  takes  things  easier.  The  story  goes  that  the  former  governor, 
a  worthy  old  fat  Turk,  was  so  much  overcome  with  the  innovations 
introduced  by  the  French,  that  he  took  ix}  his  bed,  and  never  succumbed 
to  the  reformation  of  his  city  by  the  Giaours.  Another  report,  how- 
ever, says  that  when  the  French  fiist  arrived  at  Gallipoli,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  be  very  hospitable  to  '  Monsieur  le  Grouvemeur,'  and  that  the 
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latter,  being  accuBtomed  only  to  raJcki,  (Greek  brandy,)  and  '  ccHoanKm 
doin'e,  fell  an  early  victim  to  high  feed  and  French  liqueurs  ;  bat  this  is 
no  doubt  a  calumny. 

The  next  occupation  of  the  Allies  was  at  the  great  barracks  of  Daoad 
Pasha,  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  the  late  St  Amaud, 
last  summer,  held  a  review  of  his  troops,  then  only  some  thirty  thousand 
in  number,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Varna.  These  barracks,  with  the  large  Turkish  hospital  near  it  of 
M&l  Tepeh,  still  remain  in  the  occupancy  of  the  French,  and  with  them 
also  the  still  greater  barracks,  at  the  same  place,  called  Eamis  Tchipt- 
lik.  These  are  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  *  Armke  de 
Rherve'  said  to  be  coming  here  from  France.  As  yet,  however,  Ae 
French  have  kept  but  few  of  their  troops  at  this  place  ;  they  expedite 
them  on  to  the  Crimea  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Here  I  may  add  that 
the  most  profound  silence  is  kept  on  all  that  relates  to  the  movemoits 
and  operations  of  the  French  army  —  a  striking  contrast  with  tbe 
English,  who  tell  every  thing  about  their  own.  Even  the  real  number 
of  the  French  force  is  not  known  here  ;  and  neither  is  the  number  of 
their  sick,  wounded,  or  dead,  ever  correctly  known. 

Beside  the  places  just  mentioned,  the  French  have  occupied  and 
token,  quite  without  permission,  and  without  indeed  asking  for  tiion, 
the  following  places  in  and  about  Constantinople : 

First,  the  great  new  barracks  on  the  *  Grand  Champs  des  Marts  * 
of  Pera,  overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  and  one  of  the  largest  jind  most 
conspicuous  buildings  of  the  place,  as  an  hospital.  It  will  accommo- 
date some  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thousand  sick. 

Second,  the  new  Military  Academy  just  beyond  it,  at  the  *  Grand 
Champs  des  Morts*  and  filled  all  its  court-yard  with  temporary  wooden 
buildii^,  which,  with  the  academy,  can  accommodate  three  thousand 
sick  or  wounded.  They  interred  their  dead,  for  some  time,  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  the  monks  at  the  *  Grand  Champs  des  Marts,'*  but  soon 
filled  up  all  the  portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
foreign  community  here ;  and  since  then  have  occupied  the  new  ceme- 
tery given  last  year  by  the  Sultan  for  the  foreign  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lies  of  the  capital.  The  Catholic  part  of  this  cemetery  is  now  wholly 
filled  up  with  deceased  Frenchmen ;  some  eight  hundred  of  them  have 
been  interred  there  -already.  The  dead  are  carried  out  of  the  hospital 
in  an  omnibus,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  at  a  time, 
accompanied  by  a  priest,  and  a  boy  in  clerical  garb. 

Tliird,  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied  the  Medical  College,  and 
the  Artillery  Barracks,  called  ^Curnbb^rra  Haveh,^  in  the  Golden  Horn, 
between  the  Naval  Arsenal  and  the  mouth  of  Eyoub.  These  are  both 
barracks  and  hospital,  and  can  accommodate  about  two  thousand  men. 

Fourth,  they  have  also  taken  possession  of  and  now  occupy  the  Old 
Seraglio,  on  the  point  of  land  bearing  that  name,  the  ate  of  ancient 
Byzantium.  They  have  erected  temporary  buildings  in  it,  near  the 
water^s  edge,  on  the  plain  called  '  Gid  Ehauch'  at  which  place  the 
Sultan  resui  his  celebrated  charter  of  rights,  called  the  *Hatti  Scherif 
of  Gvl  Kliauch?    They  are  gradually  occupying  all  the  buildings  of 
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the  Sultan,  once  the  palace  of  lus  forefathers,  and  can  accommodate 
about  two  thousand  men  there. 

Fifth,  in  the  city  proper,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Sophia,  the  present 
Sultan  has  had  a  large  edifice  erected,  to  be  used  hereafter  as  a  college, 
or,  in  Turkish,  *  Dar  el  Fenun.*  It  was  not  completed  when  Uie 
present  war  broke  out,  and  had  to  be  laid  aside  until  a  more  favorable 
moment  This  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied,  and  are  having  it 
fitted  up  as  a  barracks  or  a  hospital.  It  is  an  immense  building,  and 
can  well  receive  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Sixth,  in  Pera,  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  Embassy,  and  the  large  edifice  foimerly  used  as  a  canullerie 
(caseteh)  and  post-office,  etc.,  for  the  Russian  goveroment.  The  former,  it 
is  said,  will  be  used  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  generals,  or  for  Offices 
de  Direction,  while  others  say  that  it  will  be  used  only  for  Russian 
prisoners,  and  wounded  or  sick.  A  Turkish  sentry  now  parades  before 
its  chief  entrance  on  the  quiet  Fera  street,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
Zouaves  and  other  Frenchmen  loiter  about  in  its  entrance.  A  French 
patrol  of  gens  cParntes  walk  the  streets  of  Fera,  day  and  night,  in  full 
French  uniform,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  French  military  and  sea- 
men in  good  order.  ^ 

Seventh,  the  French  have  also  taken  possession  of,  and  occupy  as  a 
hospital,  the  greater  part  of  the  Naval  Academy  situated  at  the  island 
of  Khalki,  one  of  the  twelve  Princes'  Islands  in  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
On  the  Bosphorus,  nearly  all  of  the  large  private  dwellings  between  the 
Sweet  Waters  in  Asia,  and  the  point  called  '  KaulijcL,^  (Asiatic  side,) 
are  taken  up  and  occupied  also  by  the  French,  as  estabhshments  con- 
nected with  their  army.  In  the  city,  near  the  Old  Seraglio,  near  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Almud,  and  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Pera,  as  well  as  in 
Getata,  very  many  houses  of  different  sizes  are  occupied  by  their  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  commissaries,  etc. 

Eighth,  finally,  as  it  is  reported  that  Napoleon  III.  will  visit  Con- 
stantinople, the  Sultan  has  ordered  the  imperial  palace  of  ^Bey  lu  hey' 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  be  prepared  for  his  imperial 
Majesty.  Already  has  a  portion  of  the  large  square  opposite  the  MiH- 
tary  Barracks  of  Pera,  where  the  artillery  practise,  been  occupied  by 
the  French  for  work-shops,  etc.,  where  gun-carriages  can  be  mended. 
Another  similar  building  has  been  built  by  them  on  what  is  called  the 
*  Petit  CJiamps  des  Marts'  facing  the  Naval  Arsenal.  As  it  is  built 
upon  Mussulman  graves,  the  government  made  some  demur  about  it, 
but  the  French  insisted,  and  the  question  was  dropped. 

In  connection  with  French  '  doings '  in  this  country,  I  may  mention 
that  the  French  companies  have  got  up  telegraphs,  on  Morse's  principle, 
and  that  these  will  soon  be  in  operation.  One  leads  firom  Constan- 
tinople, along  the  sea  of  Marmora,  to  Adrianople,  and  thence  across 
Bulgaria  to  Shumla.  Later,  this  company  will  carry  on  the  line 
directly  from  Adrianople  to  Belgrade,  on  die  Danube,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the  Austrian  line  from  Vienna  to  Semlin. 

The  other  French  company  has  taken  up  a  line  from  Bucharest  to 
Shumla  and  Varna.  They  are  at  work  on  them  along  either  line  ;  the 
poles  are  being  put  up  splendidly,  and  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
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ancient  walls  of  old  Byzantium,  which  have  long  dnce  only  eeemed 
to  surround  the  site  of  a  once  free  and  prosperous  republic,  and  later  to 
shield  and  protect  a  despotic  Sultan  from  the  furious  attacks  of  aaTage 
janizaries,  now  supporting  the  poles  of  a  telegraph,  and  sending  (thai^ 
to  the  genius  of  a  republican  of  the  New  World)  information  from  the 
distant  East  to  Western  Europe  and  America  I  The  line  from  Yarna  to 
Shumla  is  already  terminated,  and  conveys  news  between  the  two  places. 
This  is  to  connect  with  the  English  sub-marine  telegraph  from  Bala- 
klava  to  Varna. 

In  Pera,  one  meets  at  every  comer  French  doctors,  in  wide,  red 
pantaloons,  blue  coats,  and  gold-lined  caps.  Officers,  too,  lounge  along 
the  streets,  with  their  arms  stuck  up  to  their  elbows  in  said  red  inex- 
pressibles, and  puffing  smoke  from  their  mouths  like  the  same  new 
element  escaping  from  steam-boat  chimneys.  Now  and  then  there  is  a 
row  in  the  streets,  generally  between  Frenchmen  and  Greeks,  wherein 
the  latter  receive  no  mercy,  for  the  sentiment  against  them  is  very 
strong  in  the  minds  of  all  the  French.  With  the  Turks  they  seem 
to  get  on  well.  Now  and  then  a  French  Zouave,  or  a  member  of  the 
legion  Hranger^  snatches  a  hand-full  of  apples  or  nuts  from  a  Turk's 
basket ;  the  latter  calls  him  o{  them  for  it  a  Giaour,  and  then  he  is 
mad  :  to  this  the  French  replies  with  a  growl  and  a  langh,  a  few 
*  sacre  gredins^^  etc.,  and  the  Turk  ends  by  returning  to  his  ba^et, 
minus  his  property,  muttering  pezevenk  and  carrata,  and  then  he  has 
become  half  reconciled  to  his  loss. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  forefathers,  the  English,  and  see  what  they 
have  taken  and  occupied  during  their  visit  to  Constantinople. 

Their  troops  were  first  landed  at  Gallipoli,  but  soon  aUerwaxd  they 
had  them  nearly  all  brought  up  to  Scutari,  where  they  were  installed 
in  the  fine  large  barracks  there,  called  the  '  Selimich,'  after  the  last 
Sultan  of  that  name.  There  they  were  reviewed  by  the  Sultan,  tbea 
some  twelve  thousand  in  number.  When  they  embarked  for  Yarna,  the 
barracks  remained  in  their  hands,  and  the  deplorable  sufferings  which 
they  have  endured  in  the  Crimea  have  long  since  converted  the  barracks 
into  a  hospital.  It  now  holds  about  two  thousand  five  hmidred  inva- 
lids. Near  it  is  another  large  edifice,  erected  by  the  present  Sultan,  as 
a  hospital  for  said  barracks,  which  has  also  long  ago  been  given  to  the 
English.  It  contains  some  two  thousand  sick.  Beside  it  is  the  ceme- 
tery wherein  the  dead  English  are  interred,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Sultan  reviewed  them  last  summer.  Here  repose  about  a  thousand  of 
these  then  splendid  men,  and  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  spectacle  as 
he  runs  his  eye  hastily  along  the  line  of  graves,  to  see  small  boards 
close  to  the  ground  bearing  the  inscription  :  *  Russian  officer.'  The  day 
may  come  when  the  Russian,  as  well  as  the  English  widow,  leading 
her  orphan  boy,  will  be  seen  seeking,  for  these  remains,  and  then 
together  mingling  their  tears  over  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  wounded 
in  mortal  confiict  together  at  Alma  or  at  Inkermann,  and  who  now  rest 
here,  side  by  side,  in  that  eternal  peace  which  life  never  knows  ! 

Second,  bevond  the  barracks  and  hospital,  in  a  valley  called  '  Hjrder 
Pasha,'  the  Sultan  has  had  erected  a  new  summer-palace,  with  many 
ont-hoi^s,  in  one  of  which  he  regales  the  diplomatic  corps  on  soch  festi- 
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vals  as  the  circumcisioii  of  his  sons,  their  going  to  school  (or  taking  a 
master)  for  the  first  time  —  occasions  of  great  festivity  in  Eastern  Mus- 
sulman countries ;  or  indeed  on  any  other  event  of  a  joyful  nature  in 
which  the  puhlie  is  supposed  to  join.  These  have  all  hecome  hospitals 
for  the  English. 

Third,  half-way  up  the  Bosphorus  is  the  large  harracks  and  hospital 
of  Ktdalee,  which  originally  were  taken  hy  the  English  for  cavalry 
harracks.  These  long  since  have  heen  converted  into  hospitals  for 
them.     Here  also  are  the  Russian  invalids  and  prisoners. 

Fourth,  at  Therapia,  near  to  the  Sultan's  fine  garden  and  summer- 
house,  is  a  small  Turkish  hospital,  which  has  heen  taken  and  occupied 
hy  the  English  as  such.  It  is  supposed  that  all  of  these  huildings  can- 
not hold  more  than  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the 
sunmier  residence  of  the  Russian  emhassy  at  Buyukdeii,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus,  will  he  occupied  hy  the  English ;  but  as  yet,  this  has 
not  heen  done. 

Fifth,  the  Turkish  government  has  given  to  the  English  the  hulk  of 
a  seventy-four,  for  a  marine  hospital,  and  it  is  anchored  off  Seraglio 
Point,  near  Yali  Kiosk,  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Another  similar  hulk  lies 
at  anchor  in  that  part  of  the  Horn  called  the  Arsenal,  for  Russian 
prisoners,  and  the  marine  barracks  of  Cassim  Pasha,  near  the  Admiralty, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  naturally  asks :  *  What  has  the  Turkish  government  reserved  for 
its  own  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  ? '  This  is  not  very  clear.  A  few  of 
ih&  khans  —  generally  the  smaller  ones  in  the  city  —  are  occupied  by 
the  Tunisian  and  Egyptian  troops,  while  in  good  health ;  but  for  them 
when  iU,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  prepared.  The  mortality  among 
the  Sultan's  troops  on  the  Danube  and  at  Balaklava  has  been  fearful. 
In  neither  place  is  there  any  proper  hospital ;  when  sick,  the  soldier  is 
carried  to  a  separate  tent,  and  on  the  morrow  to  his  grave.  Wounded 
men  seldom  survive.  When  a  wound  has  reached  such  a  condition  as 
to  require  amputation  of  the  limb,  the  sufferer  is  asked  whether  it  shall 
be  cut  off ;  if  his  sufferings  are  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  consent,  he 
is  then  told  that  the  permission  of  Uie  general-in-chief,  or  of  the  minister 
of  war  himself  is  required,  and  long  ere  this  is  obtained,  the  poor  man 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  further  aid.  This  accounts  for  the  very  few 
maimed  Turkish  pensioners  in  this  country.  It  is  deemed  better  tor  the 
state  that  the  severely  wounded  should  be  permitted  to  die,  than  to 
become  burthens  to  it.  A  few,  however,  are  operated  upon,  and  thus 
have  had  their  lives  saved.  These  cases  are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
benevolent  and  humane  care  of  European  surgeons  in  the  Ottoman 
army. 

Some  weeks  since,  an  instance  of  this  kind  came  to  my  knowledge. 
A  fine,  bronzed-faced  young  Mussulman,  with  his  right  leg  amputated 
at  the  knee,  sat  by  the  way-side,  opposite  the  barracks  of  Pera,  the  only 
one  not  yet  taken  and  occupied  by  the  French.  He  begged  relief  of  the 
passers-by,  and  was  heard  calling  to  the  Turkish  soldiers  as  they  enterecL 
or  left  the  barracks :  *  Kardach,  (brother,)  for  the  love  of  AUah,  come 
and  give  me  twenty  paras,  (two  cents;)  I  am  from  Arab  Tabick.^ 
Soldiers,  as  well  as  sailors,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generous,  and 
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the  Turkish  soldier,  though  only  a  recipient  of  twenty  piastres  (se^mtj- 
five  cents)  a-month,  would  seldom  fail  to  stop,  and  from  hus  scanty 
purse  bestow  the  humble  gift  asked  for  by  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
soldier.  . 

The  defence  made  by  the  Sultan's  soldiers  at  Arab  Tabick  (Silistria) 
is  too  well  known  to  be  here  described.  It  is  the  most  glorious  part  of 
the  present  inglorious  war,  and  the  chivalric  conduct  of  the  defender 
against  the  fearful  odds  of  the  Czar,  will  fill  a  goodly  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  modem  crusade.  No  one  could  see  a  brave  defender  of  that 
place,  yet  in  the  prime  of  youth,  reduced,  by  the  bss  of  a  leg,  to  beg 
alms  of  his  more  fortunate  yet  less  glorious  Mlow-soldieis.  A  passer- 
by, whose  sensibilities  are  always  easily  excited  by  such  spectacles,  stop- 
ped to  question,  and  ofier  his  gift  to  the  brave  man.  The  example 
became  contagious ;  for  several  other  passers-by,  touched  by  the  man's 
tale,  hastened  to  add  their  donation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  two  hundred 
piastres  were  poured  into  the  brave  fellow's  hand,  to  enable  him  to 
regain  his  home  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

ComtantinopU,  March  12, 18B6.  o. 


OUT         UPON         THE         HILL-SIDE, 


Alexandria,  (  Vn.) 


BX  aAIl4B   X.   O.   WBITTX-maBT. 


Out  upon  the  hill-side, 

Violets  all  a-blow, 
Down  along  the  mill-tide, 

Lilies  white  as  snow, 
Flake-like  star  the  deep  green, 

Where  the  waters  fall, 
With  the  golden  spring-sheen 

Drifting  over  all. 

Through  the  fragrant  wood-lands, 

Mellow  music  floats ; 
Gushing  from  a  bird-band's 

Clear  and  ringing  throats ; 
White,  above  the  pond-waves, 

Water-lilies  gleam, 
Through  the  smokjr  sun-sheaves, 

OurUng  from  the  stream. 

O'er  the  mossy  meadow, 

By  the  river's  haze, 
Falls  the  pleasant  shadow 

Of  sweet  April  days ; 
They  who  wore  last  spring's  ray 

On  their  gladsome  brow, 
Do  not  hear  its  wings  to-day, 

Are  not  with  me  now ! 
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Dust  we  were,  and  dust  to  be, 
Dust  upon  us,  dust  about  us ; 

Dust  on  every  thing  we  see, 
Dust  wltLin  us,  dust  without  us ; 

Saith  the  preacher,  *  Dust  to  dust ! ' 

Let  them  mingle,  for  they  must 


Dust  we  raise  upon  the  road, 
Dust  we  breathe  in  dancing-hall; 

Dust  infests  our  home  abode, 
Dust,  a  pall,  is  over  all ; 

'T  is  the  housewife's  daily  dread, 

Dust,  the  emblem  of  the  dead  I 


When  the  sky  above  is  &ir, 
And  the  sun  upon  us  streamp, 

Floats  the  dust  throughout  the  air, 
Gleaming  iu  its  iallen  beams ; 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man, 

Dancmg  gayly  while  he  ca:i. 


Ere  the  tempest  gathers  strong. 
Blows  at  times  the  warning  gust, 

O'er  the  plain  it  sweeps  along, 
Tempest's  thrall,  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man 

Flying  from  Oppression's  van. 


Now  the  swollen  clouds  grow  dark, 
Comes  the  long-expected  flood, 

Falling  deluge-like  and  stark ; 
Dust  is  beaten  down  to  mud : 

So  are  times  when  men  must  grovel, 

In  the  palace  as  the  hovel. 


Thus  we  are  but  motes  of  dust 
On  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Blown  by  pleasure,  fear,  and  lust, 
Beaten  down  to  low  despair ; 

Bom  of  dust,  to  come  to  dust. 

Let  us  mingle,  for  we  must  I 


) 
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HENRT        KIB.KE        WHITE. 

MouRK  not,  sweet  soul,  that  Death  appeared 

Unto  thee  while  the  sky 
Yet  brightened  to  the  perfect  noon. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  die 
When  earth  is  opening  wide  the  gate 

Unto  the  golden  light 
And  summer  gladness  of  the  young: 

And  yet,  such  early  flight 
Is  sweeter  than  when  we  remain 

To  see  the  sun-shine  wane, 
And  darkness  gather  on  the  earth  — ' 

The  night,  wherein  we  are 

Unguided  by  a  star. 
Monm  not)  sweet  soul,  that  Death  appeared 

Unto  thee  ere  the  day 
Had  lost  its  gladness,  while  the  flowers 

Knew  not  as  yet  decay. 


S^e  Complete  Sfitiqtte^mm  ^itgler. 

WBIREIN    SCHOLIAST    DISCOUK3ETH    ON    ANCIB^T    OASTBGNOMT. 


BT    CIIASLX8   A.  MVlfaBS. 

!  A/air  tpring  tnorning  on  tht  banks  of  the  Susquehaniui,  near  iU  eonflitenet  taUh  a 
smaUer  Hream,  called  by  the  Indians,  'Jh-wa-ffa,*  Enier  Piseator  and  Venator,  kahiUd 
as  Jlshermen,  followed  at  some  distance  by  Poeta  and  Scholiast,  with  rods  in  their  k^ids. 
In  a  little  while  the  latter  shaU  overtake  the  former,  and  then  they  shall  walk  along 
together.'] 

PisoATOR :  This  is  a  most  noble  stream.  It  needeth  but  that  some 
high-priest  in  the  religion  of  literature,  like  Irving,  should  lay  his  hands 
upon  it  and  say,  *  Be  thou  classic,'  to  become  the  admired  of  every 
people.  From  its  cradle  in  the  forests  of  Otsego,  which  Cooper  hath 
sanctified,  through  all  its  gathering  of  beauty  and  strength  from  tangled 
wood  and  pleasant  vale,  till  it  reposes  upon  the  bosom  of  *  fair  Wyo- 
ming,' which  Campbell  hath  malde  holy,  from  thence  onward  through 
mountain  gorge  and  chasm,  through  gloom  and  grandeur,  to  where  it 
broadeneth  into  a  sea,'  't  is  bright,  beautiful,  sublime,  majestic,  and  mag- 
nificent. Therefore,  scholar  mine,  do  I  hold  it  good  to  be  anglers 
therein,  not  for  its  fish,  since  they  be  not  many,  but  for  that  mind  hath 
a  certain  correspondency  with  nature,  and  answereth  to  its  excellence 
with  excellencies,  as  the  harp  with  rare  harpings  to  the  touch  of 
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the  master.  And  mark  you,  Venator,  what  a  clarity  the  water  hath 
here.     You  may  count  the  pehhles  upon  the  hottom. 

Venator  :  Yea,  master  mine,  hut  the  stream  hath  so  little  depth 
here,  that  it  harely  overfloweth  the  gravel. 

PiscATOR :  In  sooth,  't  is  well  said,  good  my  scholar ;  hut  if  the 
stream  were  muddy  thou  couldst  not  see  Uie  hottom  for  all  its  shallow- 
ness. Prithee,  now  mark  me.  Do  men  call  a  muddy  stream  heau- 
teous  f  Nay.  Do  they  love  such,  though  it  he  deep  and  hroad  ?  Nay. 
But  a  shallow  stream,  though  it  he  hut  narrow,  if  it  he  clear,  do  they 
not  call  it  fair  and  lovahle,  and  seek  its  hanks,  and  listen  to  its  gentle 
prattle  with  delight  ?  Yea.  Therefore  learn  from  this,  most  worthy 
Venator,  though  thou  he  hut  shallow-hrained,  yet  if  thou  keep  thy  mind 
free  from  all  impurity  of  sentiment,  and  art  ever  frank  and  open,  so  that 
men  may  look  into  thy  mind  and  know  thy  thoughts,  notwithstanding 
for  paucity  they  may  count  them,  yet  shalt  thou  he  loved  and  admired 
hy  the  virtuous,  whose  esteem  is  alone  to  he  sought ;  and  though  thou 
mayst  not  astonish  with  thy  magnitude  of  intellect,  thou  mayst  charm 
with  thy  goodness  of  heart.  Hast  thou  forehome  to  hrisg  thy  flask,  as 
I  did  hid  thee  ? 

Venator  :  Yea,  for  a  verity  ;  and  how  am  I  heholden  to  thee.  First 
thou  didst  win  me  hy  gentle  remonstrances  from  a  villainous  liking 
that  I  had  for  husiness  ;  then  from  a  too  strict  regard  for  holy-days  ;  and 
at  last  thou  hast  snatched  me  from  the  dangers  of  the  hottle.  And, 
as  strong  drink  formerly  did  master  me,  so  shalt  thou  hereafter  control 
me. 

[Here  Venator  taketh,  by  stealth,  a  flask  from  Piscator's  pocket.'] 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  vessel  of  destruction  —  inglorious  hottle ! 

Piscator  :  I  am  heartily  glad,  I  am  heartily  glad !  And  I  think 
that  J  have  ohserved,  for  some  time  past,  a  gradual  change  in  thine  as- 
pect ;  for  thy  nose  is  less  ruhicund,  thine  eyes  are  less  watery,  (though 
there  is  yet  a  certain  redness  in  them  which  illy  suits  me,)  thy  voice  is 
less  husky,  thy  step  more  firm,  and  thy  hand  more  steady,  making  it 
hetter  for  the  proper  haiting  of  our  hooks.  Thou  wilt  soon  hecome,  I 
douht  not,  a  most  apt  and  expert  angler. 

Venator  :  Thou  speakest  most  truly  ;  for  thou  hast  told  me  that  the 
fisher,  heing  a  very  honest  man,  hath  often  a  lack  of  money.  And  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  my  pockets  have  of  late  been  oftcn-timcs 
Ordust. 

Piscator  :  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of 't.  *  Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 
that  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? '  'T  is  a  song  that  makes  one  proud  of 
his  poverty.  And  now  that  I  bethink  me  —  for  I  am  most  forgetful, 
being,  like  all  which  go  to  the  angle,  of  a  meditative  cast  —  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  asked  to  bear  us  company  these  very  worthy  gentle- 
men ;  though,  to  say  truth,  I  fear  lest  Poeta  should  bring  some  shame 
upon  us,  seeing  that  all  men  who  make  rhyme  are  marvellously  given 
to  drink. 

Poeta  :  Nay,  do  not  fear,  my  master  dear,  disgrace  from  my  society  ;  for 
honest  worth  and  harmless  mirth  shall  be  our  sole  propriety ;  and  all 
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that  be  in  league  with  thee  affinn  that  fair  sobriety  brings  honor,  healtib, 
and  more  than  wealth,  gives  joy  without  satiety.  So  when  I  see  its 
work  in  thee,  o'er  me  comes  great  endeavor,  repentant  man,  with  ruth- 
less ban,  to  exile  wine  for  ever.  Therefore,  dear  master,  fear  no  disas- 
ter in  ways  and  walks  puritanical ;  for  with  tliese  few  tried  men,  and 
true,  in  error  surely  can  I  fall  ? 

PiscATOR :  Thou  givest  me  much  joy,  0  my  firiend  I  Truly  do  I 
think  that  thou  mayst,  with  proper  industry  and  training,  shake  off 
that  heathenish  habit  of  rhyming,  which  I  observe  sticketh  to  thee  yet, 
(as  the  caterpillar  to  the  leaf  which  it  devoureth,)  and  become  an  honest 
and  useful  citizen  ;  and,  after  that,  I  hope  that,  with  care  and  instmc- 
tion,  thou  mayst  become  as  expert  an  angler  as  may  be.  I  give  thee 
hearty  welcome  and  great  joy,  most  learned  Scholiast,  that  thou,  fbr- 
saking  for  a  time  thy  musty  manuscripts  and  mouldy  folios,  hast  come 
with  us  to  behold  the  loveliness  of  the  day  ;  to  enjoy  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  fields ;  to  listen  with  us  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  is  ever, 
my  dear  Scholiast,  to  be  heard  by  the  inner  man  when  he  holdeth  com- 
munion with  nature  ;  to  take  with  us  a  brace  offish;  over  which,  when 
the  day  is  done,  we  will  make  merry,  and  temper  our  mirth  and  smok- 
ing meal  with  deep  draughts  firom  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  the 
well  of  our  host. 

Scholiast  :  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kind  reception,  my  good  Fiscator ;  and 
truly  I  deem  if  it  be  good  to  take  fish,  it  were  better  to  go  to  the  field 
and  the  brook  shaded  with  alder  and  beautiM  with  maigent  honey- 
suckle, than  to  take  them,  as  did  the  later  Ex)man8,  firom  artificial  rivu- 
lets in  their  mansions ;  for  it  was  luxury  and  not  philosophy  that  invented 
fish-pools,  as  Seneca  truly  saith  ;  and  luxury  is  a  rust  to  the  soul,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  nation.  Yea,  I  do  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me 
to  the  angle  with  these  honest  gentlemen.  To  mingle  with  men  and 
nature,  at  times,  I  hold  to  be  good ;  for  they  be  two  other  volumes 
which  God  hath  given  us  beside  His  holy  word.  He  who  of  aU  men 
hath  kissed  that  coal  of  inspiration  which  the  angel  held,  also  declar- 
eth  that  *  whatever  thing  we  hear  or  see,  sitting,  walking,  travelling, 
or  conversing,  may  be  fitly  called  our  book,  and  is  of  the  same  e^t 
that  writings  are.'  Books  temperately  used  are  good,  but  they  may  be 
made  a  luxury,  and  hurtful  to  the  sanity  of  the  intellect.  Therefore  is 
their  occasional  abandonment  for  wholesome  recreation  beneficial.  And 
though  Plutarch  affirmeth  that  fishing  *  is  a  filthy,  base,  ilhberal  en^ 
ployment,  having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  and  not  worth  the 
labor ; '  and  though  Plato  saith :  *  0  friends !  never  may  any  desire  or  love 
of  fishing  by  sea,  or  of  fishing  with  a  hook,  seize  you ;  nor,  generally,  of 
laboring  to  catch  any  aquatic  animals  ; '  then  continuing,  and  a  little 
after  classing  angling  and  piracy  together.  *  May  no  desire  ever  come 
upon  you  to  catch  men  at  sea,  nor  to  rob  them ;  *  and,  farther  on,  in  the 
same  strain,  as  may  be  read  in  his  laws,  B.  vii.,  ch.  23  ;  yet  I  esteem 
that  they  have  only  inveighed  against  it  as  a  constant  employment,  and 
that,  as  a  relaxation,  they  do  not  condemn  it.  Therefore  I  say  again, 
that  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee,  0  Piscator  I  and  to  these  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  find  myself  in  such  fair  company,  going  to  the  angle. 

Piscator  :  Sooth  to  say,  your  ancient  philosophers  I  utterly  abomi- 
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nate,  who  decry  so  harmlesB  a  sport.  For  look  you,  good  Scholiast,  and 
you,  my  scholars,  is  there  aught  suggestive  of  evil  in  a  fish  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Brillat  Savarin  saith :  '  I  entertain  for  the  fish  a  feeling  akin 
to  respect,  which  arises  from  the  firm  conviction  that  they  are  ante-dilur 
tnans  ;  for  the  deluge  which  drowned  our  grands-oncles  was  for  them 
only  a  time  of  conquest  and  festiyity.'  True  it  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  *  Urn-Burial,'  holdeth  that  they  were  destroyed  wholly  or  in 
part ;  but  as  to  that,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there,  I  afiirm  we  may 
think  as  seemeth  best  to  us.  Then,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  fish  itself 
morally  deleterious,  surely  in  going  through  the  fields  to  take  them  there 
can  be  no  harm  ;  for  there  is  nothing  hurtful  in  the  broad  and  heaven- 
canopied  champaigns.  Therefore  do  I  say  that  your  learned  pagans 
have  done  our  gentle  craft  wrong.  The  Christian  sentiment  was  far 
difierent.  When  tribute  was  demanded  of  our  Savioub,  to  whom  did 
he  go  for  money  ?  To  man  ?  No,  but  to  the  mute  and  generous  fish, 
which  knew  its  Lord.  Were  not  certain  of  the  disciples  fishers,  never 
forgetting  and  ever  honoring  the  excellent  art  i  With  what  title  did 
the  Redeemer  invest  those  whom  he  had  crowned  with  the  most  glo- 
rious of  diadems  ?  Fishers  of  men  !  Are  not  all  anglers  honest  to  a 
proverb  ?  Was  not  old  Izaac  Walton  a  pattern  of  a  meek  and  devoted 
Christian  ?  Doth  not  Democritus,  Jr.,  commend  it  as  a  cure  for  melan- 
cholia ?  adding  beautifully :  'And  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet 
he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brook-side,  pleasant  shade  by  the 
sweet  silver  streams  ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of  fine  fresh 
meadow-flowers;  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds.'  But 
enough.  And  were  not  fish  given  to  man  for  his  good  ?  What  though 
the  fisher  should  haply  take  too  great  store,  (whereof  the  Susquehanna 
angler  need  have  but  little  fear,)  may  he  not  bestow  them  on  some  poor 
person,  and  thus  waste  not  what  God  hath  made  ?  Therefore  do  I  say 
a  murrain  on  your  old  philosophers,  who  condemn  that  which  our  Lord 
hath  approved,  which  His  disciples  delighted  in,  which  purges  melan- 
choly from  '  bosoms  black  as  death,*  which  maketh  men  honest  and 
Chnstian-like,  and  which  may  confer,  through  the  good  fortune  and 
good  heart,  of  the  fisher,  happiness  upon  the  poor  in  worldly  goods. 

Scholiast  :  Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  say  aught  againt  the  inno- 
cent art  of  the  angler  ;  for  I  much  aflect  and  reverence  all  things  which 
have  a  smack  of  antiquity.  An  old  author  affirmeth  that  *  the  art  of 
angling  is  truly  sayd  to  come  firom  the  sonnes  of  Seth,  of  whom  Noah 
was  most  principaJL  Thus  you  see  it  is  good,  as  having  no  coherence 
with  evil ;  worthy  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mixt  with  a  delightful 
profit ;  and  most  ancient,  as  being  the  recreation  of  the  first  patriarkes.' 
Fishing  with  hooks  was  not  a  novelty  in  the  time  of  Job,  B.C.  1520.  The 
earliest  mention,  howiever,  made  of  the  art  which  now  occurs  to  me  is  that 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  says  that  Mceris,  king  of  Egypt,  constructed 
a  lake  called  by  his  name,  which,  beside  being  made  to  subserve  its 
original  design —  that  of  irrigation —  was  stocked  with  fish,  which  be- 
came the  source  of  great  revenue.  Champollion  assigns  to  this  king  as 
late  a  date  as  b.c.  1500.  But  more  modem  archseologists,  sustaining 
Manethonic  dynasties  by  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  afi^rm,  and 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
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the  Apappus  of  Erastostheaes,  and  the  Phiops  of  Manetho,  whoreigfled, 
accor^ng  to  Lepeius,  between  2960  and  3160,  or,  according  to  Bunaen, 
near  3074  before  the  Christian  era. 

FiscATOR :  I  am  glad  that  thou  art  so  versed  in  onr  gentle  cnft,  for 
I  love  as  well  to  talk  of  as  to  practise  it ;  though  few  fishermen  aie 
famous  for  learning.  What  a  glory  there  lies  upon  the  bosom  of  tiie 
river  this  morning  1 

PoETA :  There  is  a  bard  who  hath  lately,  in  his '  New  Pastoral,'  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  its  beauty.  After  characterizing  the  Yarioos  clas- 
sic waters  of  Europe,  he  sings,  with  a  burst  of  generous  enthusiaBm, 
that,  for  all  their  story,  they  are  not 

*  Half  so  fair  as  th  j  broad  stream,  whose  breast 
Is  gemmed  with  manj  isles,  and  whose  proad  name 
Shall  yet  become,  among  the  names  of  nrers, 
A  synonym  of  beauty  —  Susquehanna  I ' 

PiscATOR :  He  could  have  had  no  better  theme.  But  though  ^ 
may  talk  we  will  walk  no  farther ;  for  this  is  a  lovely  place,  and  most 
notable  fish  are  caught  here.  Let  us  put  in  our  lines,  and  set  our  poles, 
and  stretch  ourselves  upon  this  bed  of  violets.  How  sweet  comes  the 
air  to  us  over  the  dew  and  flowers  1  Look  you,  scholars ;  you  must 
not  step  over  my  rod,  or  we  shall  none  of  us  get  a  shiner.  How  bean- 
tifully  the  clouds  do  hang  upon  that  hill ;  and,  yonder,  see  how  liiat 
isle,  with  its  posied  banks  doth  dispart  the  stream ! 

PoETA  :  Sweetly  the  isle  doth  seem  to  smile,  as,  crowned  with  spring- 
time flowers,  she  lies  ardream  beside  the  stream,  beneath  her  wild*wood 
bowers.  The  glorious  hills,  whose  presence  fills  the  heavens  all  before 
us ;  the  sun  and  field  and  cloud  all  yield  a  rapture  round  and  o'er  ns. 

Venator  :  Prithee,  good  my  master,  do  we  not  stay  too  far  from  oar 
lines  t     I  cannot  see  them. 

PiscATOR  :  Fear  not,  my  scholar ;  the  fish  which  swim  herein  are 
very  shy  and  deliberate.  Some  old  fishers  affirm  that  they  be  dainty, 
and  wiU  not  so  much  as  nibble  till  the  bait  be  well  soaked  with  water. 
And  much  do  I  believe  them  ;  for  I  have  known  some  verdant  angleis 
who  were  always  beating  the  stream  with  pulling  up  and  throwing  in 
their  lines,  to  wander  up  and  down  the  banks  for  two  days  without  so 
much  as  feeling  a  bite ;  who  have,  therefore,  ignorantly  declared  that 
there  be  no  fish  here.  But,  good  scholar,  if  you  shall  only  wait,  (and 
the  Susquehanna  angler  must  have  great  store  of  patience,)  you  shall 
see  there  be  divers  and  good  kinds,  which  shall  repay  you  with  their  sa- 
vory flesh  for  the  not  unpleasant  hours  which  you  must  pass  before  you 
shall  have  them  in  your  basket. 

Venator  :  Look  you,  master,  my  pole  hath  fallen ;  it  may  be  some 
large  fish  hath  dragged  it  in.  Aye,  I  have  one.  Nay,  but  my  line  is 
fast! 

PiscATOR :  Softly,  good  scholar.  Pull  not  so  hard,  lest  perchance 
you  break  your  twine.  Set  your  pole  again  and  come  hither.  It  may 
be  some  large  fish  hath  taken  your  bait,  and  ran  under  a  stone.  If  so 
be,  he  will  come  shortly  out,  and  you  shall  lose  nothing  but  time,  for 
"which  the  Susquehanna  angler  careth  not  a  fig.     Some  there  be  who 
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say  that  this  river  aboundeih  with  a  very  large  and  strong  fish,  which 
taketh  great  delight  in  pestering  the  honest  fisher,  hy  seizing  the  line 
between  his  teeth  and  curling  his  tail  around  a  root  or  stick,  and  hold- 
ing thereto  until  the  twine  he  broken.  But  as  I  have  never  seen  one, 
and  as  they  seem  to  be  most  plenty  about  sunken  trees  and  timber,  I  se- 
riously incline  to  doubt  them.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  but  a  harm- 
less bit  of  pleasantry,  which  is  allowable  to  our  gentle  crafl ;  though 
no  Susquehanna  angler  will  tell  large  stories,  much  less  lie. 

Scholiast  :  Now  bethink  thee,  worthy  Piscator,  to  tell  me  of  the 
fish  of  this  river,  and  the  method  of  taking  them,  which  I  deem  to  be 
strange,  and  full  of  good  moral  teaching. 

Piscator  :  In  good  Booth,  with  trees  waving  above  us,  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  blossoms  around  us,  I  had  £)rgotten.      But  hark  !  *t  is  the  • 
thrush  piping  his  melancholy  strain.     How  it  rises  and  falls  upon  the 
ear,  like  ripples  on  the  shore  !     A  fine  bird  this  thrush,  and  I  call  him 
the  trout  of  the  woods. 

Scholiast  :  'T  is  a  sweet  song,  indeed.  Perhaps  it  proceedeth  from 
one  of  those  wonderful  fish  called  the  poicilise,  which,  according  to  Phi- 
lostephanus,  in  his  treatise  on  extraOTdinary  rivers,  sing  like  thrushes, 
and  are  found  in  the  river  Aroanius.  And  this,  I  deem,  may  be  very 
true  ;  for  Mnaseas  of  Patra  holds  that  the  fish  in  th»  river  Clitor  are 
not  dumb.  Aristotle,  also,  says  that  the  scams  and  the  river-hog  have 
voices.  Later  and  very  modem  similar  accounts  are  not  unfrequent. 
An  old  fisher,  a  most  honest  and  emdite  man,  but  a  few  days  since  told 
me  that,  having  by  stealth  drawn  near  a  large  brook-trout,  he  was  ar- 
rested from  taking  it  by  a  low  whistle  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
fish.  He  furthermore  said,  that  thereupon  he  placed  his  head  close  to 
the  water  near  the  trout,  and  listened  to  the  sound  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  it  was  like  a  low  and  gurgling  whistle,  and  withal 
very  musical ;  and  that  at  length  he  scared  the  fish,  and  thereupon  the 
sound  ceased. 

Piscator  :  I  am  not  loth  to  give  thee  my  belief,  most  worthy  Scho- 
liast, for  without  an  implicit  marvellousness,  what  were  the  honest 
fisher  f  But  it  is  a  full  hour  now  that  our  lines  have  been  in.  My 
hook  hath  not  been  touched.  'T  is  pleasant  fishing  here,  and  we  have 
not  to  bait,  which  is  at  best  a  cruel  and  nasty  business. 

Yenator  :  By  my  troth !  my  line  is  fast  yet,  and  I  cannot  draw  it 
loose. 

Piscator  :  'T  is  a  strong  cord  ;  let  us  pull  together. 

Yenator  :  By  'r  Lady !  master,  we  have  a  glorious  tumble.  But 
't  is  a  soft  soili,  and  I  pray  you  are  not  hurt. 

Piscator  :  Nay,  't  is  but  slightly  I  feel  it.  But  had  not  my  rod 
broken  as  I  fell  upon  it,  I  think  it  had  more  sorely  grieved  my  back. 

Venator  :  By  my  halidom  1  we  must  be  wary  how  we  tread ;  for, 
lo !  I  am  in  this  mud  up  to  my  knees,  and,  'sdeath  and  blood  I  one  of  my 
boots  comes  ofi*. 

Piscator  :  Beseech  thee,  good  Venator,  swear  not  so  terribly  ;  for  fish 
be  much  frightened  at  thunder  and  oaths.  Pray  let  me  help  you.  And 
now  that  you  are  safely  over,  I  will  to  yonder  brake  and  cut  me  a  new 
pole ;  and  in  the  mean  tune,  fit  a  new  line  to  your  own. 
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Venator  :  'T  is  a  fair  but  crooked  rod  you  have  chosen,  master. 

PiscATOR :  Therefore  the  better ;  since  the  Susquehanna  fish  htve 
fear  of  a  straight  one.  But  now  let  us  hence.  Come,  worthy  Scho- 
liast, and  thou,  worthless  Poeta,  draw  up.  Ah !  you  have  caught  no- 
thing. Well,  the  art  of  the  angle  is  not  learned  in  a  day  ;  't  is  the 
work  of  years.  We  will  seek  some  other  place,  where  haply  we  may 
take  great  store. 

Poeta  :  Good  master,  how  pleasant  is  this  your  life.  To  walk  along 
the  banks,  and  meditate  upon  your  gentle  art,  or  list  the  plough-boy 
whistle  in  the  furrow,  or  the  fair  maidens  sing  merry  roundelays.  Oh  I 't  is 
very  good  at  times  to  be  alone  :  and  this  reminds  me  of  some  old  yerses 
which  my  memory  keeps : 

'  Whek  I  ^  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known ; 
When  I  Duild  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  fantaams  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  verv  fleet 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

*  When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook-side,  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  beside  are  folly. 

None  80  aweet  as  melancholy. 

There  be  more  verses,  but  I  do  not  recall  them  now. 

PiscATOR :  I  am  much  beholden  to  you  for  those  fair  verses.  They 
run  smoothly  as  a  fish  in  deep  water.  See  how  the  flies  are  dotting  up 
the  stream  ;  I  wonder  the  chubs  do  not  snap  at  them  :  but  ^t  is  like  they 
are  not  hungry. 

Poeta  :  How  gracefully  the  willows  here  do  bend  over  the  stream, 
wetting  their  long  shining  locks.     This  is  the  loveliest  place  of  all. 

PisCATOR  :  Yes  ;  and  there  be  most  notable  bull-heads  caught  here. 
Let  us  set  our  poles,  and  sit  down  in  this  quiet  shade  and  eat  our  lunch. 

Venator  :  Bless  me !  good  master,  but  we  have  foivot  our  baskets. 

PiscATOR  :  Verily,  we  have.  'T  is  but  a  short  mile  or  two  back 
where  we  left  them,  and  it  will  be  but  pleasant  recreation  for  thee  and 
Poeta  to  wander  that  way  and  bring  them  hither. 

Mark  with  what  good  will  they  go.  They  be  very  simple-minded 
men,  having  a  most  plebeian  liking  for  labor.  And  now  they  are  gone, 
for  they  are  pestilent  fellows,  tell  me,  I  pray,  thinkest  thou  the  ancients 
can  be  accounted  expert  anglers  ? 

Scholiast  :  "Wherefore  not  ?  Athenaeus  says  :  *  It  is  natural  for 
fishermen  to  be  proud  of  their  skill,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
most  expert  generals.'  He  refers  also  to  Csecilius,  Numenius,  Pancrates, 
Posedonius,  and  Oppianus  as  writers  of  heroic  poems  about  fishing,  end 
to  Selencus,  Leonidas  of  Byzantium,  and  Agathocles  as  prose- essayists 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  great  ado  over 
fish,  and  even  some  of  the  philosophers  were  epicures  in  this  respect. 
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PiscATOR  :  Is  it  true  those  mighty  men  did  trouble  themselves  about 
what  they  should  eat  and  diink  ?  I  had  thought  that  divesting  them- 
selves of  all  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  £^,  they  retired  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  philosophical  profundity  to  speculate  in  the  darkness, 
since  they  could  not  walk  in  the  light  without  stumbling. 

Scholiast  :  True  ?  Most  surely.  Is  there  aught  debasing  or  sinful 
in  a  good  dinner  ?  Have  not  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Epicurus  entitled 
some  of  their  works '  The  Banquet,'  wherein  they  represent  the  learned 
as  taking  in  good  victuals  and  wisdom  together  ?  Have  not  Aristotle, 
Xenophanes,  and  Spensippus  written  drinking-songs  ?  Why  should  not 
the  wise  be  versed  in  gastronomy  ?  Truly  do  I  esteem  him  a  sage  who 
said  that '  he  who  discovers  a  new  dish  confers  greater  benefits  upon 
mankind  than  he  who  discovers  a  new  star.*  Once  upon  a  time,  a  cer- 
tain bedizened  fop  of  a  lord,  who  saw  Des  Cartes  at  a  table  eagerly  de- 
vouring some  delicacy,  would  take  him  to  task  therefor,  saying  sneer- 
ingly :  *  Is  it  possible  that  you  savans  can  trouble  yourselves  about  such 
trifles  ? '  *  What ! '  exclaimed  the  old  philosopher,  '  do  you  think  the 
good  things  of  this  world  were  made  only  for  fools  ? '  Nay,  I  have 
deemed  that  they  who  have  come  down  to  us  as  despising  good  cheer 
only  afiected  it.  Plato,  the  comic  writer,  verifies  me  in  this  ;  for,  in 
his  '  Saint  Deceiver,'  he  maketh  two  of  his  characters  speak  thus  : 

'lather.  —  To  liye  well 
Must  be  lo  rightlr  live.    Is  it  not  so  ? 
Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  hut  thou  ever  seen 
Any  philosopher  confused  with  wine. 
Or  oTertaken  with  these  joys  of  jours? 

\SophuL^Aje,  all  of  them.    Those  who  lift  up  their  brows 
Who  look  most  solemn  in  the  promenades, 
And  in  their  daily  conyersation ; 
Who  turn  their  eyes  away  in  high  disdain 
If  you  put  plaice  or  turbot  on  their  board, 
Know,  Tor  all  that,  the  fish's  daintiest  party 
Seek  out  the  head,  the  fins,  the  sound,  the  roe. 
And  make  men  maryel  at  their  gXniiony. *—Mhm.t  B.  Illy  61. 

PiscATOR  :  Zooks !  how  thou  talkest  1  Discourse  to  me  more  of  these 
ancients ;  for  I  love  marvellously  well  to  hear  of  them.  Did  they  live, 
like  us,  on  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetable  ?  Prithee  proceed  while 
Poeta  and  Venator  be  gone ;  iox  they  are  not  over-erudite,  and  little 
given  to  scholarship. 

Scholiast  :  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kind  request,  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
more  willing  to  hear  than  I  to  speak.  But  before  I  set  these  ancients  to 
eating,  I  will  have  all  things  relating  to  a  repast  properly  prepared. 

The  first  essays  of  mankind  in  gastronomic  usages  were  very  rude 
and  simple.  The  custom  of  accubation  did  not  obtain  until  a  compara- 
tively late  day.  The  Jews  sat  at  their  meals,  until  near  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  B.C.  600.  The  Egyptians  sat  at  as  an  advanced  period  in 
t1i,eir  history  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  As  regards  the  Greeks,  Professor 
Becker,  in  his  '  Charicles,'  says :  '  In  the  historic  period,  the  practice 
was  to  recline  at  meals,  though  in  the  heroic  ages  a  sitting  posture 
was  customary  ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  change  took 
place."     Probably  the  change  was  not  sudden  but  gradual,  as  it  must 
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necessarily  have  been.  The  custom,  however,  was  one  of  the  Persian 
corruptions^  and  if  to  its  introduction  into  Greece  we  assign  the  date 
of  B.C.  500,  we  shall  not  greatly  err.  The  Bomans  received  this  boon 
from  the  Carthaginians  about  the  year  b.o.  260.  Thus  we  see  that 
custom,  so  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  ease  and  oom£>rt,  originating 
in  that  land  of  mystery  and  monuments,  slowly  extending  its  baneful 
influences  from  nation  to  nation,  over  the  *  whole  world,*  which  Augus- 
tus decreed  *  should  be  taxed,'  until  the  debauches  and  excesses  incident 
to  it  called  forth  the  fulminations  of  Christian  ministers,  causing  its 
abandonment  near  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Piscator:  Soft  you.  Scholiast,  I  have  .a  nibble,  which  the  Susque- 
hanna angler  esteemeth  as  much  as  a  bite.  I  will  go  and  pull  softly 
on  my  pole,  lest  the  silly  fish  take  off  my  bait ;  for,  by  the  trembling 
of  my  rod,  he  is  but  a  small  one.  A  murrain  on  him !  'T  was  but  a 
big  dragon-fly  sitting  on  the  end  buzzing  his  wings,  as  if  he  cared  for 
naught  but  to  pester  the  honest  fisher.     Proceed,  I  pray  thee. 

Scholiast  :  This  lectistemium,  bs  it  was  termed  by  the  Romans, 
made  the  dinner-bed,  the  triclinium^  a  necessary  part  of  household  fur- 
niture. These  couches  at  first  were  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
bench  covered  with  skin,  stufled  with  straw  or  rushes.  But  luxury  soon 
changed  their  construction  and  rude  appearance.  Becker,  in  his  '  Gal- 
lu3,'  gives  a  description  of  ^these  triclinia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as 
follows  :  'Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar-wood,  stood  ele- 
gant sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the  lower  part  decked  with  white 
hangings,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  etaSed 
with  the  softest  wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.*  The  same  author, 
in  his  *  Charicles,*  refers  to  this  same  clause  for  a  description  of  the  tri- 
clinia  of  the  Greeks.  To  such  a  pitch  was  extravagance  carried  in 
these  matters,  that  we  find  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  possessed  of  two  hun- 
dred golden  couches,  with  feet  made  like  sphinxes.  So,  also,  we  read 
that  Antiochus,  for  a  regal  banquet,  had  fifteen  hundred  triclinia  all 
laid  in  the  most  expensive  manner.  The  dinner-beds  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  inside  of  which 
the  tables  were  placed  in  the  same  manner.  The  servants  entering 
within  this  square  at  the  open  end,  were  enabled  to  wait  upon  those 
eating  with  great  facility.  For  ordinary  entertainments  among  the 
Romans  but  three  couches  were  used,  upon  each  of  which  but  three 
were  permitted  to  recline.  The  Uite  declared  that  a  repast  should  not 
consist  of  a  less  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of  more  than  the  Muses. 
They  had,  however,  a  quaint  proverb  unfavorable  to  so  large  a  party  as 
nine  ;  it  turns  on  a  play  of  words  : 

'Septem  convirimn,  Noyem  convicium  facere.' 

An  elegant  Roman,  meeting  a  friend,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  invite  him  to  dine,  *  because  my  number  is  complete.*  The  Greeks 
allowed  but  two  upon  a  triclinium,  imless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. No  particular  number  of  guests  was  requisite  among  them  ; 
though  Archestratus,  (a  philosopher  worthy  the  name  of  cook,  as  a  quaint 
essayist  hath  it,)  in  opening  his  epic  on  Good-Eating,  sings  : 
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'  I  WRITB  iheae  precepts  for  immortal  Greece, 
That  round  a  table  delicately  spread, 
Or  three,  or  four  znay  sit  in  choice  repast^ 
Or  five,  at  most    Woo  otherwise  shall  dine 
Are  like  a  troop  marandiDg  for  their  prej.* 

These  precepts  were  not,  however,  imperative ;  for  at  Plato's  banquet 
there  were  twelve,  and  at  Xenophon*8  a  leas  number ;  and  these,  we 
may  assume,  were  models  of  Attic  propriety.  Inside  the  triclinia  were 
the  tables,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  all  tiie  representations  which  we  have  of 
ancient  meals  show  the  board  lower  than  the  couch.  But  soft,  my 
good  Piscator,  I  hear  music.     'T  is  some  fair  milk-maid  singing  for  glee. 

PiscAToa :  Happy  indeed  is  she !  happy  in  her  rustic  ignorance. 
Still  is  her  heart  unfettered,  unless  Love  hath  bound  it  in  his  pleasant 
bonds ;  nature  and  its  beauties  have  never  palled  upon  her  senses  ;  and 
a  new  world  of  love  and  beauty,  flooded  with  sun-shine  and  music, 
opens  upon  her  with  every  dawning.  'Custom  hath  not  Ibrmed  her ; 
manners  have  not  moulded  her ;  fashion  hath  not  vizarded  her ;  genti- 
lity hath  not  belied  her ;  boarding-schools  have  not  stultified  her.  No. 
Divinity  made  her.  Nature  educated  her,  and  honesty,  virtue,  and  con- 
tent are  her  garments  and  her  glory.  Oh  !  happy,  happy  indeed  are 
they  who  know  nothing  of  the  thrice-blanched  leprosy  of  worldliness  ! 
Tell  me,  Scholiast,  why  are  the  wise  always  grave  ?  Is  it  not  for  that, 
for  ever  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  find  sorrow  at  the  core  f 

Scholiast  :  T  is  very  like,  H  is  very  like ;  but  to  know  is  to  be  like 
God. 

PiscATOE :  Yea ;  but  to  learn  is  to  be  unlike ;  and,  since  we  can 
never  cease  to  learn,  we  can  never  know.  I  am  a  simple  man,  most 
sage  Scholiast,  and  it  ill-beseemeth  me  thus  to  dispute  with  thee.  Pri- 
thee keep  me  no  longer  from  thy  erudite  discourse. 

Scholiast  :  We  will  now  suppose  the  feast  prepared,  and  that  the 
guests  have  arrived.  After  saluting  the  host,  they  totered  the  bath. 
The  custom  of  bathing  and  anointing  seems  to  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  accubation  ;  £7r  Homer  b&js,  in  Odyss.  viii. : 

'A  THAiN  attends 
Around  the  baths,  the  bath  the  Kinff  ascends; 
(Untasted  joy  since  that  disastrous  hour 
He  sailed,  defeated,  from  Calypso's  bower.) 
He  bathes,  the  damsels  with  officious  toil 
Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents  in  a  shower  of  oil. 
Then  oVr  his  limbs  a  ^rgeous  robe  he  spreads. 
And  to  the  feast  magnificently  treads.' 

Again,  he  says  of  Telemachus  and  his  companion  : 

'  Frox  room  to  room  their  eager  riew  they  bend. 
Then  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend.' 

So  Xenophon,  in  his  '  Banquet,'  says :  'After  having  done  bathing  and 
anointing,  as  was  the  custom  before  meals,  they  went  into  the  eating- 
room.'  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  favorite  of  Nero,  in  his  *  Satyricon,' 
says  :  '  It  would  have  taken  too  long  to  note  every  particular,  so  we 
entered  the  bath.  ...  As  for  Trimalchio,  after  being  sluiced  with  per- 
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fumes,  he  was  rubbed  dry.*  Among  the  Greeks  the  bath  was  dispensed 
with,  and  ablutions  in  the  dining-room  substituted,  as  we  sometimes 
read,  and  see  depicted.  The  bath  being  completed,  and  the  ointments 
and  perfumes  rendering  the  guests  as  savory  and  unctuous  as  possible, 
they  were  provided  with  slippers  ;  and  frequently,  among  the  wealthy 
with  coenatory  garments,  of  a  light  and  fanciful  color,  beautifully  em- 
broidered. Thus  cleansed,  scented,  and  habited,  the  banquet-hall  was 
entered. 

PiscATOR  :  Hold  thou  there,  most  learned  Scholiast,  imtil  I  pull  up 
the  poles  of  our  comrades.  'T  is  near  two  hours  they  have  been  set. 
Aha  !  there  is  no  bait  on  Poeta's  hook.  Either  he  foigot  to  put  it  on, 
or  some  fish  hath  taken  it;  most  likely  the  former.  Perhaps  His  a 
trick  which  he  hath  to  lure  some  strange  fish ;  therefore  I  will  set  it 
again.  Bless  me !  I  have  a  fish  on  Yenator's  hook  ;  a  poor  little  fish- 
ling,  not  so  big  as  your  little  finger,  so  weak  it  could  not  make  the  float 
to  bob.  I  think  I  will  not  take  it  off,  for  Venator  will  have  much  joy 
to  pull  it  out ;  and  beside,  some  larger  fish,  seeing  this  one,  may  make 
bold  to  seize  the  hook,  for  there  have  been  rumors  of  pickerel  hereabouts. 
How  cbse  the  air  is  about  us,  and  so  loaded  with  fragrance  that  the 
sweetness  is  oppressive.  The  swallows  fly  low,  and  dip  their  wings  in 
the  waters  ;  and  now  that  the  birds  are  hushed,  the  frogs  begin  to  pipe 
their  strain.  Hist !  1  hear  the  young  thunders  rollicking  over  the  west- 
ern hills.  We  shall  have  a  shower  anon.  Therefore  hasten  thy  dis- 
course. 

Scholiast  :  The  guests  then  took  their  places  at  the  table  upon  the 
triclinia.  There  being  usually  three  in  the  houses  of  the  Romans ;  the 
first  (or  summus)  and  middle  (or  mcdius)  beds  were  for  guests,  the  low- 
est (or  imus)  for  the  master  of  the  establishment  and  his  family,  he  lying 
in  the  first  place  of  the  last  bed,  next  to  the  last  place  of  the  middle. 
The  most  honorable  guest  was  assigned  the  last  place  of  the  middle 
bed,  next  to  the  master ;  with  this  exception  the  first  place  was  deemed 
that  of  honor  in  every  bed.  Confirmatory  of  this,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  *  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,'  and  Becker,  in  his  '  Exemsus  on  the 
Banquet,'  in  Gallus,  cite  the  language  of  Salliist,  describing  the  feast 
made  by  Perpenna  unto  Sertorius,  at  which  the  General  was  assasran- 
ated  :  'Igitur  discubuere,  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio  lecto  supra  Fa- 
bites  ;  Antonio  in  summo  ;  Infra  scriba  Sertorii  Vermis  ;  alter  scriba 
Meccenas  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarquitium,et  dominitm  FerpennamS 
Plutarch  says  Antony  lay  next  Sertorius ;  but  upon  this  point  he  is  at 
variance  with  Sallust  and  Seneca.  The  guests  being  thus  disposed, 
reclined  leaning  upon  the  lefl  elbow,  the  back  being  advanced  and  sap- 
ported  by  a  pillow.  The  second  lay  with  his  back  to  the  first,  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  head  attained  about  the  bosom  of  his  fellow ;  and 
thus  it  was  at  the  Last  Supper,  John  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of  our 
Saviour.  The  rest  took  similar  positions.  The  place  of  honor  at  Gre- 
cian banquets  was  second  upon  the  first  (stimmus)  bed,  next  the  mas- 
ter. The  women  sat  upon  the  triclinia  of  the  Greeks,  and  this  was 
practicable,  as  their  tables  were  small  and  numerous ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise among  the  Bx>mans,  whose  tables  were  one  and  continuous.     The 
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women  of  the  latter  mixed  up  promiscuoiisly  with  the  men,  according 
to  afiection  or  fa^Dr,  as  Juvenal  says : 

'  Gremto  jacuit,  noya  nupta  marite.' 

Sentonius  says  that  Caligula  at  his  feasts  placed  successively  in  order 
below  him  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  criminal  manner.  What 
the  moral  efiects  of  this  custom  were  must  he  very  evident.  The  mo- 
dem Archestratus  says  :  *  II  faut  croire  aussi  quHl  se  fauisait  par-ci  par- 
la  quelques  outrages  a  la  pudeur,  dans  des  repas  ou  Ton  depassait  fre- 
quemment  les  homes  de  la  temperance,  sur  des  lits  ou  les  deux  sexes 
etaient  meles,  et  ou  il  n'etait  pas  rare  de  voir  une  partie  des  convives 
endormis.'  So  Cicero,  in  the  U.  in  Cat,  (this  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence standing  better  in  the  original,  I  do  not  translate)  :  '  dui  mihi 
accubantes  in  conviviis,  complexi  mulieres  impudicas,  vino  languidi, 
confecti  cibo,  sertis  redimiti,  unguentis  obliti,  debilitati  stmpis,  emctant 
sermonibus  suis  csedun  bonorum,  atque  urbis  incendia.'  Furthermore, 
you  may  read  of  this,  if  it  be  your  like,  in  the  conclusion  of  Trimal- 
chio's  banquet,  as  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Satyricon. 


THE         OUTWARD-BOUND         SHIP 
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The  rosy  san-sefs  latest  blush 

On  lofty  spar  and  snowy  sail, 
Glows  like  the  evanescent  flush 

That  lights  Consumption's  features  pale : 
The  pennon  from  the  slim  mast-head 

Streams  out  its  tongue  of  scarlet  glow ; 
A  cloud  of  canvas  is  out-spread, 

The  dripping  anchor  climbs  the  prow ; 
From  busy  wharf  and  crowded  pier 
Reverberates  the  parting  cheer ; 
And  bending  to  the  freshening  breeze, 
The  sharp  prow  leaneth  to  the  seas. 

And  those  who  stay,  and  those  who  part, 

Brother  and  sister,  child  and  sire, 
Oh  I  when  will  they  meet,  heart  to  heart, 

In  happy  homes,  by  household  fire  ? 
Weeks,  months  may  roll  their  weary  way, 

Long  years  in  slow  succession  pass ; 
Those  golden  locks  be  turned  to  gray. 

Or  sink  in  age  beneath  the  grass ; 
Yet  stiU  those  exiles  may  delay ; 
And  they  who  wait  along  the  shore, 
In  bitterness  of  heart  deplore 
The  absent,  that  return  no  more  I 
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The  brave  ship  melteth  &8t  from  sight 
Beneath  the  deepening  shades  of  night; 
The  sea-boys  on  the  rocking  mast 
On  the  dim  shore  have  looked  their  lasti 
And  only  the  black  surge  behold, 
An^  moon  and  stars  of  spangled  gold, 
fast  clinging  to  the  slippery  spar, 

Through  spray  and  tears  that  dim  their  eve, 
They  fancy  in  each  burning  star 

The  light  of  home  they  can  descry. 
In  vain  the  hoarse-voiced  seamen  call, 

In  vain  the  tumbling  billows  roar; 
On  Fancy's  ear  there  only  fall 

The  layBt  fond  accents  of  the  shore  I 

On  speeds  the  ship.    With  tattered  s^ 
She  bravely  battleth  with  the  gale ; 
Her  ribs  of  oak,  her  bands  of  steel 
Tremble  from  bulwark-height  to  keel ; 
Yet  like  an  iron-clad  knight  she  braves 
Triumphant,  the  assaulting  waves. 
What  though  the  wild,  tempestuous  night 

Enfold  her  with  its  solemn  gloom  ? 
What  though  the  breakers,  ghastlj  white, 

Menace  inevitable  doom  7 
What  though  the  rigging  snap  like  threads, 
And  the  broad  main-sail  rend  in  shreds  ? 
Safe  on  their  path  the  wanderers  roll 
O'er  sunken  rock  and  treacherous  shoaL 

On  speeds  the  ship.    A  southern  sky 

Bends  o*er  them  its  celestial  dome  ; 
Soft,  sparkling  waters  greet  the  eye, 

And  gentle  breezes  fan  the  foam ; 
A  spicy  breath  from  groves  of  palm, 
Laden  with  aromatic  balm. 
Blows  o'er  them,  mingled  with  perfume 
Of  golden  fruit  and  honeyed  bloom ; 
Green  shores  adorned  with  tropic  woods, 
Gay  grottoes,  island  solitudes  ; 
Savannahs,  where  palmettos  screen 
The  Indian's  hut  with  living  green. 
All  like  a  weird,  delicious  dream 
On  their  enchanted  senses  beam. 

In  San-Francisco's  placid  bay 

They  furl  at  last  the  storm-torn  sail ; 
And  forth  the  exiles  take  their  way 

To  San- Joaquin's  sultry  vale; 
Or  where  the  dififs  gleam  cold  and  pale. 

And  Shaster's  mountain-torrents  pour ; 
And  there  in  gulch  and  gorge  they  toil ; 
On  river-bars  they  delve  the  soil, 

To  sift  the  precious  golden  ore. 
And  there  shall  end  each  giddy  dream 

That  lured  them  far  from  home  and  friend ; 
There  end  the  vision's  dazzling  gleam, 

That  cheats  so  many  to  their  bier ; 
There  end  the  vain,  delusive  scheme, 

With  the  lone  burial  and  the  tearl 
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HAVANA         SEGAB-SMOKE 


IN     TEE     CITY. 


BT       HXKBT       P.       LXLAITD. 

*  FxoM  thence  we  went  to  Havana,  the  first  dgbt  of  which  agreeably  anrpriied  xne.  We  lodged 
altogether  in  one  khan,  and  I  had  the  view  of  a  ci^  that  waa  large,  popolona,  MX  of  handsome 
people,  and  well  fortified.  We  employed  some  days  In  walking  np  and  down  the  delidous  gardens 
that  snrroonded  it ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  Havana  was  JosUy  said  to  bo  seated  In  a  paradise.^ 

Ababian  Nigbxb. 

Now  do  n't  say,  *  Pshaw !  the  feUers  that  wrote  that  book  never 
heard  of  Havana.*  Who  said  they  did  ?  I  only  substituted  Havana 
for  Damascus  ;  and  what  is  more,  all  through  this  article,  intend  to  do 
just  as  I  please.  My  friend  Brick,  who  appeared  in  the  May  number 
of  this  Magazine,  having  engaged  too  freely  in  the  attractions  ofiered 
at  the  capital  of  this  <  ever-faithful  island,'  is  now  hors  du  combat, 
or  we  '  count  him  out,'  and  has  engaged  me  to  handle  the  papers  for 
him  ;  and  since  he  can 't  give  in  his  experience,  here  goes  for  mine. 
Beautiful  Cuba ! 

If  on  your  first  visit  to  Havana  —  with  information  of  hotel-life 
gleaned  only  from  the  Bevere,  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Charles  —  you 
expect  to  find  accommodations  similar  to  these,  great  will  be  your  dis- 
appointment ;  but  if  you  have  prepared  your  mind  by  the  diligent  pe- 
rusal of  such  sketches' of  the  island  as  '  the  low,  radical,  vulgar,  literary ' 
men  have  from  time  to  time  set  forth,  you  will  find  the  Ecant-fumished 
rooms  of  the  Havana  hotels  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  climate.  Not  but  what  there  are  days  when  a  prevailing 
*  norther '  would  make  you  long  for  the  comfortable  carpets,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  appertaining  to  a  rugged  climate ;  but  ihen  they  are 
so  few  that  in  this  capital  of  *  The  Isda  Bella  of  the  Carribean,'  as 

B calls  Cuba,  there  is  only  an  occasional  hint  at  such  a  thing  as 

frost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  found  the  cement  floor  of  my  chamber,  the 
unglazed  windows,  the  X  bed-stead,  with  only  a  thin  mattress,  but  a 
thick  mosquito-bar ;  the  one  chair,  one  writing-table,  one  wash-stand, 
OTie  looking-glass,  yes  !  pitcher  and  bowl ;  two  yards  and  a  half  of 
Canton  matting  —  amply  sufficient  fiimiture.  Beside,  if  a  friend  called 
on  me,  had  n't  1  a  very  large  trunk  to  ofler  him  —  for  a  chair  ?  Vamos  ! 
It's  just  as  well  to  introduce  a  few  Spanish  words,  they  round  off  a 
sentence. 

This  is  my  first  morning  in  Havana.  Were  I  asked  to  candidly  write 
down  my  first  impressions  in  two  words  and  a  half,  they  should  be 
Moorish.  White-wash,  Having  taken  an  inventory  of  the  Aimiture 
I  was  temporarily  master  of  in  my  chamber,  and  *  toiletted,*  I  descended 
to  the  sala  or  hall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  breakfast-bell  rang. 
Waiting  for  the  ladies  to  sail  past  me.  What  a  delightful  air  of  com- 
fort there  was  in  those  light,  flowing,  muslin  morning-dresses !  What 
attractions  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  darker  tresses  !     Beautiful  Cuba !     I 
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took  my  seat  at  tal)le  in  front  of  strange  dishes.  An  old  friend  at  my 
right  hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  I  cheerfully  greeted, 
and  poured  a  part  of  him  into  the  half-filled  goblet  of  ice  and  water. 
Beautiful  Cuba  I  We  drank  sante  to  the  fried  bananas,  roasted  yams, 
eternal  fried  eggs,  and  I  can 't  tell  the  names  of  how  many  more 
dishes,  winding  up  all  with  a  cup  of  cofiee  and  roll.  Breakfast  finished, 
the  next  thing  was  a  segar,  and  now,  said  I,  let  us  see  the  Havana, 
that  I  am  going  to  smoke.  For  years  I've  been  puffing  away  at 
Figaros,  Portagas,  Flor  de  Cabanas,  and  I*  do  n't  know  how  many  more 
brands,  including  Neptunos,  .ZBsculapios,  and  Higueras  ;  let  me  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  invite  the  canaille  in — the  nameless  eegais,  the 
unbranded  ones  —  and  give  them  a  trial.  As  I  walked  out  of  the  hotel 
into  the  street,  the  intense  lightness  and  brightness  of  the  smi-light 
almost  blinded  me.  I  looked  for  the  side-walk ;  in  the  Calle  Inqutsi- 
dor,  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  de  Luz^  there  was  none.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Such  a  thing  as  a  street  without  a  side-walk  was  hard  to 
understand.  Luckily  I  remembered  the  '  Irishman '  who  found  '  the 
middle  of  the  street  the  best  side  of  the  way,'  and  siding  with  him,  I 
boldly  struck  out.  But  all  my  calculations  were  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  I  just  escaped  a  similar  fate  from  a  vdlante^  which,  dashing  up  be- 
hind me  —  the  street  not  being  paved,  its  approach  was  unheard  — just 
gave  me  time  to  jump  aside  as  it  whirled  past.  A  very  odd  aflfair  is  a 
volanUt  especially  at  first  sight.  If  Callot,  in  one  of  his  wildest  fan- 
tasies, had  drawn  one,  I  should  not  have  been  astonished.  But  then 
they  axe  so  comfortable  to  ride  in  !  Granted  ;  and  the  long  shafts,  and 
the  high  wheels,  and  the  old-fashioned  chaise-body,  and  the  driver,  who 
rides  horseback,  all  covered  with  trimmings,  and  the  many  ^ver- 
buckles,  are  forgotten  as  you  dash  along,  making  the  street- walkers  fly 
right  and  lefl.     Beautiful  Cuba !     Oh  !  what  a  contrivance  it  would 

be  for  New- York.     What  a  great  assistant  in  reforms.    B ,  who  is 

a  great  philanthropist,  when  he  first  saw  a  vdante — I  was  with  him 
at  the  time  —  clutched  me  convulsively  by  the  arm.  <  At  last,'  said 
he,  '  I  see  a  worthy  object  of  compassion.  My  energies  shall  all  be 
devoted  to  purchasing  that  vehicle,  horse,  and  nigger,  conveying  them 
to  New- York,  and  then  liberating  them  on  Broadway.  What  ofiice  do 
you  suppose  they  '11  elect  me  to,  in  compensation  ?  '  The  guitrin  or 
the  vdaTUe  is  to  the  Habanera  what  a  bonnet  is  to  an  American  lady ; 
she  can 't  go  out  of  doors  without  it.  The  narrowness  of  the  side-walks 
in  the  Havana  streets,  and '  old  custom '  prevent  the  Havana  lady  walk- 
ing out,  and  thus  the  vclantes  are  always  in  demand.  In  wealthy 
families,  one  volarUe  is  always  in  waiting,  ready  to  start  wherever  the 
ladies'  fancy  leads  them  ;  and  often  each  lady  in  the  house  has  her 
own  private  vehicle.  In  a  little  pamphlet  called  '  Fasatiempo  de  las 
Damus  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba'  you  will  find  in  that  part  of  it  called  *  The 
New  Oracle,'  the  following  question : 

'  Gon  que  corvUntare  a  mi  amada  f 
What  will  content  my  ladj-IoTe?  * 

A  very  knotty  question,  and  which,  if  well  solved,  I  thought  the  book- 
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seller  deserved  the  peseta  he  a&ked  for  the  book.     It  gives  seven  answers. 
We  will  take  the  first : 

*  ffn  sofUnUndola  quUrin, 
Contenta  la  tendrdt  einjln. 
In  keeping  for  her  a  quitrin, 
Erer  contented  she  '11  be  seen.' 

Which  answer  shows  what  a  quitrin  will  do,  and  is  more  gallant  than 
another  to  the  same  question  : 

'  Aunque  la  mugtr  es  mudle  ds  It^fo, 
JPrueba  can  Uuago  brvjoj  * 

Consider  me  walking  all  this  time  past  houses  with  front-doors  lai^e 
enough  for  the  volante  to  drive  in  and  out,  with  windows  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  five  or  six  broad,  vidth  iron  bars,  a  la  menagerie,  from  top 
to  bottom ;  inside  shutters,  a  la  New-York,  and  the  aforesaid  windows 
reaching  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  construct  these  houses  of  stone- 
walls, two  feet  thick,  and  then  blue,  yellow,  or  pink-wash  them  outside ; 
make  them  two  stories  high,  and,  as  it  is  now  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  shut  the  shutters  tight,  so  that  you  can  see  nothing  of  the 
interior,  and  let  us  walk  down  the  ^ady  side  of  the  CaUe  de  Merca* 
deres.  I  see  a  segar-shop ;  there  is  a  Murillo-like  tone  in  all  its  colors, 
save  the  white  wrappers  of  cigarritos  ;  four  or  five  men  are  rolling  up 
tabojcos^  and  in  I  go,  buy  a  bundle  of  segars,  just  tied  up  in  ribbon  of 
one  of  the  two  national  colors,  yellow  or  red  —  (think  of  this,  reader, 
when  next  you  open  a  box)  —  and,  fresh  as  grass,  light  it  and  start  out. 
There  is  an  aroma  about  these  nameless  segars  reminding  one  of  cofiee 
made  by  the  Acadiens  of  Louisiana  ;  if  you  are  nervous,  do  n't  smoke 
them.  Go  to  Oarvajal,  in  the  Calle  de  San  Igrmdo,  or  any  other 
good  manufacturer,  choose  segars  Pajizo  color,  and  be  satisfied. 

And  now  having  a  bundle  of  segars  for  a  companion,  and  with  all 
faith  in  ounces^  pesos,  pesetas,  and  reales  for  guides,  let  *8  see  the  city. 
Game  to  the  Calle  de  Obispo,  looked  up  and  down,  saw  a  large  build- 
ing to  my  right  hand,  turned  toward  it.  It 's  the  Governor's  palace, 
and  in  fin>nt  of  it  the  beautiful  square,  or  Plaza  de  Armas  ;  but  the 
sun's  rays  are  too  hot  to  allow  a  walk  there  now,  although  I  feel  an  in- 
tense desire  to  stand  under  palm-trees  and  do  the  Oriental  for  a  few 
minutes.  Walk  on,  however,  keeping  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  after  turning  up  a  street,  see  at  its  comer  a  sign  I  've  heard  of 
before,  '  Im  Dominical  Oh !  yes  !  that 's  the  place,  and  in  I  go  to 
refiresh.  Well,  a  cafe  is  about  the  same  thing  from  Cape-Cod  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  only  difference  is  in  the  traveller  ;  and  as  this  sage  observa- 
tion flowed  through  my  brains,  having  lit  a  fresh  segar,  disposed  of  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  ale,  and  bought  a  lot  of  Dominica  tickets,  I  was  slowly 
making  my  way  along  the  street,  when  a  grave-looking  old  gentleman, 
in  a  clean  shirt  and  straw-hat,  waved  his  hand  for  a  light,  murmuring 
<  Candela'  He  took  the  segar,  and  having  succeeded  in  striking  a  light 
in  one  comer  of  it,  gave  it  back,  saying :  '  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  ; '  and  this  he  did  without  speaking  a  word  !     It  was  done  by  a 

*  TranBlata  this  for  jonnelf ;  I  *m  ont  of  dictionary. 
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certain  turn  of  the  hand  as  he  gave  back  the  segar.  How  it 's  done,  1 
can't  tell.  I  practised  one  afternoon  with  B  ■,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  burning  of  two  fingers  and  some  reversed  blessingB,  but  no 
poetry  of  motion. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  walk  —  Cortina  de  Valdes  —  along  the 
harbor,  not  far  from  La  Dominica ;  over  the  water  the  Moro  Castle 
and  the  fort  Cabanas  look  down  on  you  ;  opposite  is  the  little -town  of 
Casa  Blanca,  where  Captain  Canot  saw  a  few  slavers  ;  while  off  in  the 
harbor  lie  vessels  at  anchor.  Turning  from  here,  in  a  short  walk,  yoa 
are  in  the  noble  old  Cathedral,  the  burial-place  of  Columbus,  who,  not 
having  had  the  foresight  of  Shakespeare,  or  his  ability  to  curse,  has  in 
consequence  had  his  remains  moved  about  ficom  one  place  to  another, 
till  at  last  they  have  brought  his  ashes  here.  An  urn  containing  them 
is  placed  in  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  main  altar,  and  before  it  on  a 
marble  slab  is  a  bust,  in  basso  relievo,  of  the '  Giver  of  a  New  Wodd,' 
imder  which,  in  gilt  letters,  you  read : 

'  0 1  BBSTOB  y  ima^en  del  mnde  Colon, 
Mil  Biglos  durad  guardadoa  en  la  araa. 
Ten  la  remembranda  de  niiestra  nacion.' 

The  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  sombre  hue  and  time-wom  look, 
hardly  prepare  you  for  the  brightness  of  its  interior  decorations  ;  awak- 
ing few  religious  sentiments  except,  perhaps,  an  adoration  for  some  ani- 
mate ornaments  of  the  church,  who  kneel  here  and  there  on  the  marble 
pavement. 

The  Bishop's  Gardens,  though  sadly  neglected,  still  form  for  the 
stranger  a  beautiful  overture  to  the  abundant  wealth  of  tropical  regs- 
tation.  Beneath  the  shade  of  feathery  palms,  under  bread-fruit  trees, 
along  alleys  of  bamboos  and  impickled  mangoes,  by  sheets  of  water, 
where  rose-red  lilies  float,  and  by  the  running  stream  that  skirts  the 
broad  walk,  I  wandered  one  sun-lit  morning.  The  fresh  land-breeze 
stole  softly  through  the  foliage,  fanning  my  face ;  bright  flowers  ]}loomed 
in  the  gay  parterre  in  front  of  the  ruined  house ;  birds  winged  their 
way  across  the  shaded  walks.  Beautiful  Cuba !  I  saw  no  trail  there 
of  that  *  old  serpent '  which  disturbed  Miss  Bremer  in  Cuba ;  the  only 
approach  to  *  a  snake  in  the  grass '  was  a  very  old  negro,  who  rose 
slowly  out  of  a  clump  of  rose-bushes  as  I  passed  the  parterre.  Had  he 
told  me  he  was  a  black  eunuch,  sent  to  conduct  me  to  the  palace  of 
'  Schemselniliar,*  or  down  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  a  big  genii 
sat  guarding  a  treasure,  I  was  in  the  mood  to  follow  him  anywhere,  and 
believe  every  thing.  But  he  only  asked  for  segars.  Viewing  his  ex- 
treme age  and  infirmities,  I  gave  him  a  *  quarter,*  which,  after  atten- 
tively turning  over,  he  handed  back,  shaking  his  head  and  mimibling : 
*  No  rtie  gusta,  Senor  !  '  (No  go.  Sir.)  *  I  took  it,  found  that  it  was 
an  American  piece,  and  gave  him  a  veritable  real  fuerte,  or  shilling ; 
gi-eat  was  his  joy  thereat.  "What  a  possession  is  wisdom,  'specially 
arithmetical !  The  aged  negro  stirred  up  the  animals  confined  in  the 
cages,  and  said,  pointing  to  a  savage-lookmg  brute  of  the  tom-cat-tiger 

*  Never  mind,  the  timet  *a  coming  ivhen  these  chapa  will  be  glad  to  get  '  qnuter.*— Kotx 
OT  B . 
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species,  that  he  could  put  his  arm  into  the  cage,  and  the  animal  would 
not  bite  it.  I  looked  at  his  arm,  and  believed  him.  On  the  ride  out  to 
these  gardens,  yon  pass  many  beautiful  private  residences,  their  care- 
fully-tended grounds  filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  at  least  at  this  time 
of  year. 

The  Market-Places  in  the  Havana  ofier  attractions  to  the  stranger  by 
the  variety,  queer  shapes,  and  colors  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  To  look 
at  them,  one  seems  to  realize  the  magic  fish,  flesh,  fruit,  and  other  &ncy 
articles  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Of  a  truth,  Cuba  is  Nature's  paint- 
box. 

Toward  sun-set,  it  is  pleasant  to  ride  out  in  volante  or  quitrin  (the 
only  difierence  that  I  notice  between  them  is,  that  the  quitrin  has  a 
movable  top,  while  the  volante  has  a  stationary  one)  to  the  Faseo  de 
Tacan,  roll  along  this  splendid  road,  admire  the  fountains,  statues, 
trees,  and  the  beautiful  senoras  as  they  ride  by  —  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Then  to  the  Faseo  de  Isabella  Segunda^  over  which,  too,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  vehicles  roll  leisurely,  or  rattle  quickly  along.  The 
thunder  of  wheels  dies  away  gradually  after  sunset,  and  then  if  yon 
have  n't  the  opera,  or  theatre,  terttdia,  or  any  thing  else  to  attend  to, 
ride  to  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and  listen  to  the  military  band  performing 
there  every  night  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  If  you  like  a  sail  or 
row  in  the  harbor,  it  is  but  a  short  walk  to  the  wharf,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are  a  great  many  beauties  in  one  of  these  night  excnrsionB 
over  the  harbor.     Beautiful  Cuba ! 

I  do  n't  believe  that  even  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  would  have  said, 
had  he  ever  visited  Cuba,  that  *  there  was  nothing  in  it.' 

The  curtain  of  black  letters  is  falling  over  the  white  sheet.  The 
play  is  over.  You  who  have  not  visited  Cuba,  go  there  ;  for  you  know 
not  how  long  it  may  be  ere  its  romance  yields  to  reality,  or  how  soon 
some  paiodiong  Spaniard  may  sing : 

'  Castas  le  tneron  renidas 
Qae  HabaiiA  eim  gaiiada. 
Lu  cartas  ech6  en  el  faego, 
T  al  mensagero  matara. 

A7demi,0!CubaI' 

'  Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Harana'a  city  fell. 
In  the  fire  the  cards  he  sticked, 
And  the  messenger  he  kicked. 

Ah!  mjeye,ohl  Cabal' 
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*  Oh  !  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  ereen  tree, 
Which  Hying  waves  when  thoa  didst  cease  to  lire, 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  fields  reyive 
With  frnits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 

Come  forth-her  work  of  gladness  to  contriye, 
With  all  her  happj  biras  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  bronght,  to  those  she  could  not  bring! ' 

BT»0)r. 
VOL.    XLV.  40 
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Tub  Odohvrtt  Papers  or  thi  latk  William  MAonnri  LL.D.  Annotated  bj  Dr.  Shei- 
TOii  Mackbkxib,  Editor  of  *  Shbil's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar '  *  The  Noctes  Ambit- 
eiana?/  etc.  In  two  Tolumea:  pp.  757.  New-York:  J.  S.  Reofikld,  Number  ^, 
Beekman-strcet. 

It  waa  said  truly  of  Magcvn,  says  the  annotator  of  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  in  a  brief  and  well-written  prefiEice,  that  he  ^  resembled  Swift,  not 
merely  in  his  wit,  but  in  the  utter  carelessness  with  which  he  regarded  &e 
fate  of  the  productions  of  his  genius.  If  they  served  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  whether  it  were  to  make  a  minister  tremble  or  a  lady  smile,  the 
Doctor  never  troubled  himself  farther  about  his  thunder  or  his  jest  Thej 
might  be  claimed  by  any  passer-by,  for  no  one  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
&me  of  others,  or  so  completely  disregarded  his  own.  He  had,  adds  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  <  what  might  be  called  a  fatal  fi,cility  of  composition.  The  stores 
of  his  learning  and  knowledge  were  so  vast  that  his  memory  ever  found 
them  exhaustless.  The  composition  of  a  magazine-article,  no  matter  what 
the  subject,  appeared  to  involve  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  mere 
manual  labor  of  putting  it  upon  paper.  He  rarely  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
authorities.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  what  he  once  read,  he  never  forgot 
Few  men  were  equal  to  him  in  conversation,  though  he  was  the  reverse  oft 
*  great  talker.'  It  was  the  variety  of  topics  upon  which  he  threw  light,  and 
not  the  diffuseness  of  his  remarks,  which  gave  a  proper  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  his  conversation.  Meet  him  when  you  might,  turn  the  disconne  into 
whatever  channel  you  pleased,  he  was  master  of  every  subject,  the  most 
recondite  as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  He  was  careless  of  fame,  and  too 
fond  of  society  and  its  temptations ;  yet  all  that  he  wrote  was  marked  with 
originality  and  learning,  wit  and  satire.  His  writings  include  a  large  range 
of  subjects  —  poetry,  politics,  clasmcs,  antiquities,  history,  criticism,  and 
fiction.' 

The  ^Odohtrty  Papers^'*  of  which  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  com- 
posed, were  mainly  written  for  the  pages  of  *  Blackwoou's  Magazme.'  Sel- 
dom has  the  reader  encountered,  in  the  same  compass,  such  a  wonderiul 
variety  of  subject,  and  mode  of  handling  the  different  themes.    Humor  and 
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satire,  learniog  and  sentiBent,  wit  and  wisdom,  are  scattered  with  a  lavish 
Land  through  the  entire  work.  As  a  keen  observer  of  the  '  ways  of  the 
world/  we  can  hardly  recal  Maginn^b  superior.  His  '  Maxims  *  alternate 
from  '  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  with  most  renuu'kable  felicity. 
He  must  have  been  an  accomplished  gourmikt^  who  knew  the  '  science  of 
dining  well/  in  all  its  particulars.  His  eulogies  of  imbibition,  and  his 
learned  di^ssertations  upon  its  different  varieties,  must  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  the  total-prohibitionists  of  our  time.  But  omitting  farther  comment,  let 
us  pass  to  a  few  selections  from  the  first  volume,  reserving  the  second,  with 
its  quai!!t  classicality,  and  various  entertainment,  for  consideration  in  our 
next  number.  We  commence  with  a  few  of  the  'Maxima,*  pending  which, 
read  the  account  of  their  origin : 

•  I  TTAS  one  dar  in  the  Salopian  Coffee-honse,  near  Charingr-Cross,  takinc' a  bowl  of 
ox-tail  sonp,  when  a  venerable  and  imposinjf-looking  gentleman  came  in.  The  collce- 
rfH>m  of  that  house  is  small^  and  it  so  napi>ened  that  every  box  was  occupied  —  that  la, 
had  a  gf-ntltman  or  two  in  it.  The  elderly  gentleman  looked  about  a  little  conf\ised, 
and  evcrv  body  in  the  room  crazed  at  him,  without  oflVriuiy  him  a  share  of  any  tul)le. 
Such  is  tne  pofitencss  and  affability  of  the  Enirlish.  I  instantly  rope  and  reqnoMod  him 
to  be  seated  op]>osite  me.  Ho  complied  with  a  bow ;  and,  after  he  had  ordc  rid  what  he 
wanted^  we  fell  into  conversation.  He  was  a  tbonphtful  man,  who  delivered  hia  son- 
tenoes  m  a  weighty  and  well-considered  style.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  what  he  did 
Bay  was  marked  with  the  impress  of  thought.  I  found  indeed  that  he  was  a  man  oi 
only  one  reflection ;  but  that  was  a  great  one.  He  cast  his  eye  solemnly  o^  er  the 
morning  paper,  which  happened  to  contain  the  announcement  of  many  bankruptcies. 
This  struck  the  key-note  or  his  one  reflection.  'Sir/  said  he  to  me,  layin^r  do^vn  the 
paper,  and  taking  ois  spoon  cautiously  between  his  fingers,  without  maklnc:  any  attempt 
to  lift  it  to  his  mouth,  ^Sir,  I  hare  now  lived  in  this  world  sixty-throe  years,  tbr(>u-li 
at  least  forty  of  which  I  have  not  been  a  csreless  or  inattentive  spectator  of  what  has 
been  passing  around  me^  and  I  have  uniformly  found,  when  a  man  lives  anntially  on  a 
sum  taa  than  his  year's  mcome — say  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand,  or  fire  hundred 
thousand  pounds'— for  the  sum  makes  no  difference  —  that  thai  man's  accounts  are 
clear  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  that  be  does  not  run  into  debt.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  uniformly  found,  when  a  man  lives  annually  on  a  sum  more  than  hia 
years  income  —  say  five  hundred,  five  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  — 
fur  the  sum  makes  no  difference — that  that  man  s  accounts  are  liable,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve-month,  to  ret  into  confusion,  and  that  it  must  end  by  his  running  into  debt 
Believe  me,  Sir,  that  such  ia  the  result  of  my  forty  and  odd  years'  experience  in  the 
world.* 

'Tbe  oracular  gravity  in  which  this  sentence  was  delivered— for  he  paused  between 


every  word,  I  might  say  between  every  syllable,  and  kept  the  uplift^  rooon  all  the 
time  in  suspense  oetween  the  plate  of  muUigatawny  and  nis  lip,  which  did  not  receive 
the  savory  contents  until  the  last  syllable  di^  away  —  struck  me  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, and  I  puzzled  my  brain  to  draw  out,  if  possible,  something  equally  profound  to  give 
in  return.  Accordingly,  after  looking  straight  across  at  him  for  a  minute,  with  my 
head  firmly  imbedded  on  my  hands,  while  m j  elbows  rested  on  the  table,  I  addressed 
him  thus :  'Sir,*  said  I,  ' I  have  only  lived  thirty-three  years  in  the  world,  and  cannot, 
of  course,  boast  of  the  vast  experience  which  you  have  had ;  neither  have  my  reason- 
ing faculties  been  exerted  so  laboriously  as  yours  appear  to  have  been ;  but  from  twenty 
years'  consideration,  I  can  assure  ^ou  that  I  have  observed  it  as  a  general  rule,  admit- 
ting of  no  exception,  and  thereby  in  itself  forming  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  that 
if  a  man  walks  through  Piocaoilly,  or  the  Strand,  or  Oxford-street — for  the  street 
makes  no  difference,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  length  —  without  an  umbrella  or  other 
defence  against  a  shower,  during  a  heavj  fall  of  rain,  be  is  inevitably  wet;  while,  on 
the  oontruy,  if  a  man  walks  through  Picadilly,  or  tne  Strand,  or  Oxford-street  — for 
the  street  makes  no  difference — during  fine  dry  weather,  he  runs  no  chance  whatever 
of  being  wet  to  the  skin.  Believe  me,  Sir,  that  such  ia  the  result  of  my  twenty  and 
odd  years'  experience  in  the  world.' 

'  'The  elderly  gcnUeman  had  by  this  time  finished  his  soup.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  agree 
with  you.  I  like  to  hear  rational  cenversation.  Be  so  /c<x>d  as  to  give  me  your  (»rd. 
Here 'is  mine ;  name  an  early  day  to  dine  with  me.  Waiter,  what 's  to  pay  ?  Will  you, 
Sir,  try  my  snuff?  I  take  thirty-seven.  I  wish  you,  Sir,  a  good  morning.'  So  saying, 
he  quitted  the  box,  leaving  me  to  ruminate  upon  the  discovery  made  by  a  man  who  had 
lived  sLxty-three  yean  in  the  world,  and  had  observed  its  ways  for  forty  and  odd  years 
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of  that  period.    I  thought  with  myself  that  I,  too,  if  I  Bet  about  it  seriouslj  to  reBect, 
might  perhaps  oome  to  something  aa  strikiog  and  original.' 

Haye  n*t  you  eDcoontered,  reader,  just  such  a  solemo,  stupid,  pompous 
bore  as  this?  We  have,  in  our  time,  nor  is  the  race  by  any  means  yet 
extinct  Very  different  is  the  oracularism  of  Mr.  Odohektt  himself  as  you 
shall  presently  see : 

'  A  PUHBTBK.  dminir  dinner,  is  a  most  ineonrenient  animaL  He  should  iherefon  be 
immediately  aiscomnted.  The  art  of  discomfiting  a  punster  is  this:  Pretend  to  be 
deaf;  and  after  he  has  committed  his  pun,  and  j[ast  before  he  expects  people  to  laofh 
at  it,  beg  his  pardon,  and  request  him  to  repeat  it  agtau.  After  jon  haye  made  him  do 
this  three  times,  say,  'Oh  I  tnat  is  a  pun,  I  Deliere.'^  I  nerer  knew  a  punster  venture  a 
third  exhibition  under  similar  treatment  It  requires  a  little  nicety,  so  as  to  make  him 
repeat  it  in  proper  time.  If  well  done,  the  company  laugh  at  the  punster,  and  then  he 
is  ruined  for  ever.' 

<  A  riNx  singer,  after  dinner,  is  a  still  greater  bore,  for  he  stops  the  wine.  This  we 
pardon  in  a  slan^^  or  drinking-song,  for  such  things  serre  as  shoeing-homs  to  drmw  on 
more  bottles,  by  jollifying  your  host;  so  that,  though  the  supply  may  be  slow,  it  is 
more  copious  in  the  end ;  but  a  fine  song-sinflfer  onfy  serres  to  put  ^ple  in  mind  of 
tea.    You  therefore  not  only  lose  the  circiuation  of  the  bottle  while  ne  ia  getting 


theleas.  One  of  the  best  rules  is.  as  soon  as  he  has  sung  the  nrst  rerse,  and  while  he  is 
taking  breath  for  the  second,  applaud  him  most  yociferously,  as  if  all  was  oyer,  and  say 
to  the  gentleman  farthest  from  you  at  table,  that  you  admire  the  conclusion  of  this 
song  yery  much.  It  is  ten  to  one  but  his  musical  pride  will  take  affront,  and  he  will 
refuse  to  sinjg^  any  more,  saying  or  muttering  something  sayage  about  your  want  of 
taste  or  pohteness :  for  that,  of  course,  you  will  not  care  three  straws,  haying  extin- 
guished nim.  If  tne  company  press  nun  to  go  on,  you  are  safe,  for  he  will  then 
decidedly  grow  restiye,  to  show  his  importance,  and  you  will  escape  his  songs  for  the 
rest  of  the  eyening. 

'Or.  after  he  has  really  done,  and  is  sucking  in  the  brayo  of  the  people  at  table, 
stretch  across  to  him  and  say :  *  You  sung  that  yery  well,  Mr.  A-a-a,  yery  well  indeed ; 
but  did  you  not,  (laying  a  most  decided  emphasis  upon  the  not,)  did  you  7U>t  hear  Mr. 
Ikolboon,  or  Mr.  Braham,  (or  any  body  else  whom  you  think  most  annoying  to  him,) 
sing  in  some  plaj%  pantomime,  or  something  ? '  When  he  answers  '  No,'  m  a  pert, 
snappish  style  —  for  all  these  people  are  asses  —  resume  your  most  erect  poature, 
ana  say  quite  audibly  to  your  next  neighbor, '  So  I  thought,'  This  twice  repeated  is  a 
dose.' 

'  A  noBT-TSLLVR  Is  SO  often  a  mighty  pleasant  fellow  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not  In  case,  howeyer,  that  it  be 
required,  far  the  best  way  of  doing  it  is  this :  After  he  has  discharged  his  first  tale,  say 
across,  to  some  confederate,  (for  wis  method  requires  confederates,  like  some  jugglers* 
tricks,)  *  Number  one.*  As  soon  as  he  has  told  a  second,  in  like  manner  say,  *  Number 
ttoo.*  Perhaps  he  may  perceiye  it  and  if  so,  he  stops;  if  not,  the  yery  moment  his 
third  story  is  told,  laugh  out  quite  loud,  and  cry  to  your  friend,  '  I  trouble  you  for  the 
soyereig[n.  You  see  I  was  right,  when  I  bettea  that  he  would  tell  these  three  stories 
exactly  in  that  order,  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  after  his  arriyal  in  the  room.'  Depend 
on  it,  he  is  mum  after  that' 


'.What  I  said  in  Maxim  Third,  of  stopping  punsters,  must  be  understood  with  i 
tion.    Puns  are  frequently  proyocatiye.    One  day,  after  dinner  with  a  Nabob,  he  was 
giying  us  Madeira: 

*  London— East-India— picked— partlcQlsr;  * 

then  a  second  thought  struck  him,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  few  flasks  of  Con- 
stantia  in  the  house,  and  he  produced  one.  He  gaye  us  just  a  glass  &-pieoe.  We 
became  clamorous  for  another,  but  the  old  qui-hi  was  firm  in  refusal.  <  Well,  well,* 
said  Stdnet  SHirn,  a  man  for  whom  I  haye  a  particular  regard, '  since  we  can  *t  double 
the  Cape,  we  must  e'en  go  back  to  Madeira.'  We  all  laughed  —  our  host  most  of  all  — 
and  he  too,  luckily,  had  his  joke.  'Be  of  Oood  Hope,  you  shall  double  it;'  at  which 
we  all  laughed  still  more  immoderately,  and  drank  tne  second  flask.' 

'  You  may  always  ascertain  whether  you  are  in  a  city  or  a  yillage  by  finding  out 
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whether  the  inhabitants  do  or  do  not  can  for,  or  speak  about  Avr  THnro,  three  dajs 
after  it  has  happened.' 

*  Be  on  jour  guard  when  you  hear  a  joang  lady  speak  slightinfflr  of  a  young  gentle- 
man with  whom  she  has  any  sort  of  aoquaintance.  She  is  probably  in  lore  with  him, 
and  will  be  sure  to  remember  what  you  say  after  she  is  married.  But  if  you  hare  been 
heedless  enough  to  follow  her  lead,  and  abuse  him^  you  must  make  the  best  of  it  If 
you  hare  a  great  face,  go  boldly  at  onoe,  and.  drawing  her  into  a  comer,  say:  '  Ahha ! 
do  T^u  remember  a  certain  conversation  we  nad  f  Did  you  think  I  was  not  up  to  your 
tricks  all  the  time  f '  Or,  better  stllL  take  the  hM  by  the  horns,  and  say :  *  So  ho !  you 
lucky  dog.  I  could  hare  prophesied  this  long  ago.  She  and  I  were  always  at  rou 
when  we  met ;  she  thought  I  did  not  see  through  the  af&ir.  Poor  girl  I  she  was  des- 
perately in  for  it,  to  be  sure.  By  Jupmal  what  a  fortunate  fellow  you  hare  been  ! .' 
etc.,  etc  Or,  heist  of  all,  follow  my  own  plan :  that  is,  do  n't  call  till  the  honeymoon  is 
orer.* 

'  It  is  the  preyailing  humbug  for  authors  to  abstain  from  putting  their  names  on  their 
title-paffes ;  and  well  may  I  call  this  a  humbug,  since  of  every  book  that  ever  attracts 
the  smallest  attention,  the  author  is  instantly  just  as  well  known  as  if  he  had  clapt  his 
portrait  to  the  beginning  of  it  This  nonsense  sometimes  annoys  me ;  and  I  have  a 
nerer-fiiiling  method,  lly  way  is  this :  I  do  not,  as  other  people  do,  utter  modest, 
mincine  little  compliments,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  culprit  blusn,  and  thereby  betray 
himselL  This  is  much  too  pretty  treatment  for  a  man  guilty  of  playing  upon  the  pub- 
lic; and,  beside,  few  of  them  can  blush.  I  pretend  the  most  perfect  iterance  ot  the 
prerailing,  and,  of  oourse,  just  suspicion ;  and  the  moment  the  work  is  mentioned,  I 
Degin  to  abuse  it  up  hill  ana  down  dale.  The  company  tip  me  the  wink,  nod,  frown  in 
abundance  —  no  matter.  On  I  go,  mordictu,  and  one  ot  two  things  is  the  result,  namelT, 
either  the  anonymous  hero  wazeth  wroth,  and  in  that  case  the  cat  is  out  of  the  poke 
for  ever  and  a  day;  or  he  takes  it  in  good  part  keeping  his  countenance  with  perfect 
~  iposure ;  and  then  it  is  prav«d  that  ne  is  really  a  sensible  fellow,  and  by  consequence 
liy  has  a  right  to  follow  his  own  fimcies,  howerer  ridiculous.' 


composu 
realiy  ha 


*  NoTHiNO  is  so  humiliating  to  a  man  of  reflection,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  as  the 
conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  him  that  he  has  been  drunk  the  night  before.  I  do 
not  mean,  gentle  reader,  that  he  repents  him  of  having  been  drunk  —  this  he  will,  of 
oourse,  consider  meritorious  —  but  ne  cannot  help  the  intruding  persuasion,  that  all  the 
things  he  uttered  after  he  entered  into  a  state  or  eivilation  (if  he  recollects  any  thing 
about  them)  were  utter  stupidities,  which  he  mistook  at  the  time  for  either  wit,  wisdom, 
or  eloquence.' 

'  Much  is  said  about  the  French  politeness.  I  do  not  think  them  a  polite  people,  and 
for  this  reason :  In  France,  if  ^ou  ever  do  get  drunk,  it  must  be  while  the  ladies  are  at 
table;  for  they  quit  it  along  with  you.  Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  proof  of  utter  want  of 
politeness  to  get  drunk  before  women ;  and  not  to  get  drunk  at  all,  proves  a  man  to  be 
equally  unfit  for  a  state  of  dvUalion.* 

Understand  that  when  a  man,  yerj  drank,  utters  the  word  *  eivilation^  for 
cirilization,  he  is  held  by  Major  Odohebtt  as  haying  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  sobriety. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  boisterous,  roystering,  rol- 
licking song,  which  for  affluence  and  variety  of  adjectiyes  it  would  be  hard 
to  surpass : 

'  Thess  was  a  lady  lived  at  Leith, 

A  lady  very  stylish,  man ; 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth. 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman. 
A  nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 
A  wilcC  tremendous  Irishman  — 
A  tearing,  swearing,  thumping,  bumping,  ramping,  roaring  Irishman. 

*  His  fiice  was  no  ways  beautiful. 

For  with  small-pox  'twas  scarred  across; 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  doubled  a  yara  across. 
Oh  I  the  lump  of  an  Irishman, 
The  whiaky-oevouriog  Irishman  — 
The  great  he-rogue,  with  his  wonderiful  brogue,  the  fighting,  rioting  Irishman. 
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'One  of  hii  ^es  wu  bottle-green. 

And  the  other  ere  wu  oirt»  my  deer ; 
And  the  calres  of  nis  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  then  two  feet  abont^  my  dear. 
Oh!  the  great  biff  Iriahman, 
The  rattlmg,  batuing  Iriahxnan  — 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  staggering,  leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman 

'  He  took  so  much  of  Lundy-Foot, 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snnme,  oh ! ' 
And  in  shape  and  sixe  the  fellow's  neck 
Was  as  bad  as  the  neck  of  a  buffalo. 
Oh  I  the  horrible  Irishman, 
The  thundering,  blundering  Irishman  — 
The  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing,  thrashing,  h^hing  Irishman. 

'His  name  was  a  terrible  name  indeed. 
Being  Tihotht  Thadt  Mulligak: 
And  wheneyer  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of  punch. 
He  'd  not  rest  till  he  filled  it  full  again. 
The  boozing,  bruising  Irishman, 
The  'toxicated  Irishmjan  — 
The  whisky,  frisky,  rummy,  gummy,  brandy,  no  dandy  Irishman. 

'  This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loyed. 

Like  all  the  girls  of  quality; 
And  he  broke  tbe  skulls  of  the  nien  of  Leith, 
Just  by  the  way  of  jollity. 

Oh !  the  leathering  Irishman, 
The  barbarous,  savage  Irishman  — 
The  hearts  of  the  maids  and  the  gentlemen's  heads  were  bothered,  I  'm  smne,  by  thu 

Irishman.' 

We  have  igain  to  commend  Dr.  Mackenzie  as  a  judicious  and  able  anno- 
tator.  He  has  thrown  light  upon  much  which,  at  this  late  day,  but  for  him 
would  scarcely  hare  been  understandable.  Moreorer,  he  has  furnished  no 
small  fund  of  original  anecdote,  which  keeps  worthy  company  with  the 
entertaining  text  of  his  author.  The  volumes  are  distinguished  externally 
by  the  neatness  which  characterizes  all  the  issues  of  Redfikld^s  popdsr 
press. 


Harpbr's  Statistical  Oazbttebb  of  thb  World.  Particularly  describing  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  New-Brunswick,  and  Nora-Scotia.  By  J.  Caltiv  Sum. 
Illustrated  by  Seren  Maps.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  1950.  New-York :  Harper  axd 
BroTHBRs :  Printing^House,  Franklin  Square. 

This  ponderous  volume  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  gazetteers  we  hsTe 
ever  encountered.  We  have  tested  it  on  half-a-hundred  occasions,  and  hare 
never  found  it  to  fail  in  imparting  precisely  the  information  we  desired.  It 
embraces  within  one  volume  a  greater  number  of  names  than  any  other  ga- 
zetteer now  in  existence,  arranged  on  a  methodical  plan,  and  combining  cor- 
rectness of  statement  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, commerce,  national  industries,  navigation,  rul-roads,  etc  A  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  work  is  to  enter  the  proper  name  of  each  place  in  strictly 
alphabetical  order,  as  it  appears  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  places  in  ancient  geography  appear  in  proper  order,  as  also  those 
of  the  old  European  provinces.    It  contains  *a  wyrld  of  information.' 
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Now  Ain>  Trbk:  a  DiscuBsm  Pobk.  Delirered  before  the  Touog  Men's  losUtate, 
Hartford,  (Conn.,)  Febraarf  27th,  1855.  B7  Oboboi  H.  Clark.  PabliBhed  by 
Request :  pp.  44.    Hartford :  F.  A.  Buowx. 

We  had  heard,  both  from  the  public  press  and  from  private  sources,  of 
the  delirery  of  the  above-named  poem,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  of  its 
enthusiastic  reception  'at  the  hands'  (and  by  the  hearts)  of  the  densely- 
crowded  audience  who  listened  to  it  Now  that  the  poem  is  extant,  '  im- 
printed '  in  clear,  large  type,  upon  heavy,  snow-white  paper,  inviting  perusal 
by  its  very  physiognomy,  we  are  enabled  fully  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  large  and  intelligent  audience  before  whom  it  was  pronounced.  The  &et 
is,  Mr.  Clark  is  a  true  poet  He  has  feeling,  originality  alike  of  thought 
and  execution ;  a  striking  force  in  his  paintings  of  the  outward  in  nature, 
while  he  is  frequently  exceedingly  felicitous  in  his  portraitures  of  individual 
character.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  mention  it  here ;  but  if 
any  one  of  our  readers,  who  may  chance  to  be  a  bereaved  father,  will  turn  to 
the  lines  entitled  '  WelUmay^  on  the  death  of  the  writer's  little  boy,  he  wHl 
see  what  we  mean  by  Mr.  Clark's  expression  of  ^ feeling.^  The  blossoms 
of  the  peach  and  the  white  blooms  of  the  cherry  are  dropping  on  the  grass 
like  snow  in  front  of  our  summer  cottage  as  we  write,  their  branches  stirred 
by  a  warm,  fitful  south  wind,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  our  own  youngest 
'Mischief,'  playing  on  the  green,  with  his  noisy  little  sister;  and  it  is 
exactly  this,  that  just  as  we  had  commenced  to  pen  this  notice,  which 
brought  the  thought  of  this  beautiful  poem  irresistibly  to  our  mind.  Two 
stanzas  will  show  '  the  why  and  wherefore : ' 

'  Blow  sofUy,  gently,  Southern  breeze,  * 

Amid  the  buds  and  bloom, 
And  let  yomr  odor-laden  airs 

Search  all  the  ouiet  room : 
Ton  cannot  find  his  Bwuter  breath, 

Nor  hit  red  lips  restore; 
And  thon^h  you  gladden  other  hearts, 

You  wnng  my  own  the  more  1 

'  7  read  ariglit  the  moaning  sigh 

Beneath  my  window-bund : 
It  is  the  loring  sprite  who  seeks 

For  one  it  cannot  find : 
For  one  whose  bright  and  siany  eyes 

Are  distant  now,  and  dim, 
While  memory  fills  its  Tacant  halls 

And  corridors  with  him.' 

Turning  from  this  digression,  with  the  aspiration, '  Long  and  late  may  it 
be  before  the  voice  of  little  *  MiscHisr '  shall  be  hushed,  and  his  warm,  red 
lips  grow  cold  and  pale  I '  we  resume  our  consideration  of  the  poem  be- 
fore us. 

^Now  and  Then^  sufBciently  attests  the  nature  of  the  performance  —  a 
picture  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  in  Yankee-land.  Let  us  hang  a  few 
separate  drawings  upon  the  walls  of  the  Knickerbocker  edifice,  that  they 
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may  be  seen  and  admired  of  men  and  women,  'now  and  hereafter.*  After 
a  graceful,  playful  opening,  adverting  briefly  to  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  addresses  before  the  same  Society,  the  poet-lecturer  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
Plymouth,  and  what  he  saw  and  felt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Pilgrim-soents 
which  the  town  enshrines.  And  apropos  of  the  '  Pilgrim  Sires,'  and  the 
relics  of  them  which  are  preserved  in  the  '  Historical  Society's  Booms,'  of 
Hartford,  he  says : 

'  Would  you  refresh  yoar  memories  of  that  band, 
Go  visit  vonder  Ualt.    There  jou  may  stand 
Amon^  the  relics  of  an  earlier  day, 
And  give  jour  antiquarian  fancy  plav. 
There  Elder  BaawsTsa's  chest  unfol<is  its  lids. 
Beneath  which  lies  —  whatever  that  fancy  bids  : 
And  there,  at  rest,  is  Captain  Stakdish's  pot, 
Wherein  he  daily  boiled  —  no  matter  what ; 
Whatever  it  was,  it  nourished  them  of  old, 
And  made  the  hearts  of  those  fl;aunt  pilgrims  bold. 
I  miss  one  relic :  there  should  oe  the  b^ 
On  which  Rosa  Standish  laid  her  night<iapped  head; 
Perhaps  the  guardian  of  the  Pilsfrim  Rock 
May  have  it  yet  among  his  wondrous  stock*; 
He  shows  indeed  a  heterogeneous  hoard 
Of  antique  lumber  that  the  May-Flower  stored. 

<  A  silver  flagon  I    Aht  that  tells  a  tale, 
Of  cheerful  hearts,  and  bodies  strong  and  hale ; 
Bid  strength  or  courage  flag?    From  this  they  quaffed. 
And  at  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  laughed  ; 
This  strung  their  nerves  to  brave  and  daring  deeds, 
As  he  majknow  who  their  old  records  reads ; 
There  were  no  Carson  Leagues,  nor  Maine  Laws  then, 
In  lack  of  which,  they  all  were  temperate  men ; 
Pledged  to  the  reason  that  their  Maxbr  gave, 
No  one  became  to  low  debauch  a  slave ; 
Tet  when  thej  dwelt  on  Plymouth's  grassy  bank, 
,  They  loved,  they  fought,  they  prayed,  and  eke  they  drank. 

.    <  The  leaden  ball,  swift  messenger  of  woe. 
Is  there,  that  laid  the  noble  Wooster  low ; 
There  is  the  vdst  by  eallant  Lbdtard  worn. 
Whose  treacherous  death  indignantly  we  mourn  — 
We  see  the  rent  through  which  his  fife-blood  poured, 
Where  butcher  Brokfibld  plunged  the  yielded  sword. 
There  is  the  tavern  sisrn,  that  swung  of  ygre. 
Beside  brave  Pc'tnam^  hospitable  door; 
Was  its  device  some  rustic  painter's  fun, 

'  Or  did  young  Israel  really  mean  a  pun  ? 
For  there,  exposed  to  every  traveller's  view. 
Is  General  Wolfe — but  not  the  one  he  slew! 
There,  too,  the  drum,  that  erst  on  Sundays  fair. 
With  tones  sonorous,  called  the  crowd  to  prayer. 
On  other  days  for  soldiers  it  might  speak. 
But  'drum  ecclesiastic '  once  a  week  — 
Belligerent  no  more,  but  vicegerent  bell. 
It  bore  good  news  where'er  its  summons  fell. 

'  To  patriot  hearts  and  antiquarian  eyes 
These  homely  things  are  each  a  cherished  prize ; 
They  are  the  subtle  keys,  that  long  shall  last, 
To  open  wide  the  store-house  of  the  past, 
For  round  each  svmbol  clusters  many  a  scene. 
Which  serves  to  keep  ancestral  memories  green.' 
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Admirable  passages  in  the  limxung  of  Fanct  and  Association  tempted  our 
busy  pencil,  but  the  '  tyranny  of  space '  was  imperial.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
^  T^'  and  ^Now,^  that  will  draw  from  the  cells  of  memory,  of  many  a 
country-boy  in  the  city,  *  warm '  recollections.  Talk  about  fighting  for  your 
^fire-Hdes,^  and  there  is  a  touch  of  fervent  patriotism  in  the  very  thought 
But  think  of  fighting  for  a  grate  or  an  air-fiimace,  (that  last  and  meanest  of 
all '  presumptive  evidence  *  of  fire,)  and '  some  how  or  'nother,'  like  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bladensburgh,  you  'dont  seem  to  take  no  interest'  No:  give  im 
the  fires  we  have  helped  to  build  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  at  night-fall 
*'  we'  (twina  then,  with  a  real  plural)  drew  into  the  wide  kitchen-door,  over 
the  creaking  snow,  on  a  hand-sled,  load  after  load  of  the  sweet-smelling 
beech,  maple,  hickory,  and  birch  *  split-wood,'  setting  it  up  end-wise  against 
the  broad  jambs  with  our  mittened  hands.  What  a  winter-fire  there  was  in 
the  morning  I  First,  the  'log,'  then  the  'back-log,'  then  the  'big- stick,' 
surmounted  by  the  '  top-stick ' — then  shove  up  the  long,  long  andirons,  (we 
-^  have  n't  seen  such  a  huge,  brass-mounted  pair  for  many  a  long  year  as  that 

which  is  in  our  memory  as  we  write,)  and  t?un  put  on  first,  the  great  'fore- 
'  stick,' then  the  *  middle-stick,' then  '  criss-cross '  the  'kindlings,'  wedge  in 
the  broad  chips,  and  pile  on  the  'round'  and  'split'  wood,  and  then  — 
*  hitch  back  your  '  cheer,'  ef  you  don't  want  to  bum  your  shins,'  and  listen 
to  the  crackling  and  spluttering  of  that  rousing  winter- fire,  as  it  roars  up  the 
broad-backed  chimney !  '  TTuit '«  your  sort  I '  —  but  all  this  while  we  are 
forgetting  our  extract : 

*  I  LOYE  my  fire-side — or  at  least  I  did, 
Until  behind  a  register  *t  was  hid  I 
I  loved  the  chimnej-corner,  and  the  blaze 
Of  hickory  Ion,  in  those  dear  palmy  dajs : 
Bat  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  hate, 
I  look  on  jonder  mnoyating  srate ; 
The  modem  register 's  more  nopeless  yet, 
With  its  grim  yisor  and  its  bars  of  iet ; 
Its  jaws  emit  a  strong  sulphureous  neat, 
The  insulted  lungs  abhor  whene'er  they  meet. 
The  cheerful  blaze,  the  ample  hearth  we  miss, 
And  find  instead,  contrirances  like  this ! 
And  yet  so  long  as  men  have  careful  wiyes. 
They  must  submit,  or  liye  unquiet  lives. 
Shut  up  your  fires,  bum  gas  instead  of  oil. 
Let  your  beef-steaks  on  reeking  ranges  broil ; 
Toast  your  cold  feet  before  the  heat^  air, 
That  puffs  its  venom  through  twelve  inches  square : 
Resign  all  comforts  with  a  cheerful  laugh, 
Although  thereby  your  days  are  shortened  half: 
Do  any  thing — submit  to  anjr  claims. 
That  most  may  please  or  gratify  your  dames. 

'Yet  all  these  wretched  arts  of  modem  change. 
From  its  loved  home  cannot  the  heart  estrange. 
We  love  the  quiet  that  the  evening  brings. 
We  love  the  very  song  the  kettle  sings ; 
We  love  our  books  —  those  dear  delightful  friends. 
And  all  the  comfort  their  pemsal  lends. 
And  then  our  cheerful  paintings  all  are  there  — 
Familiar  things — how  well  their  faces  wear  I 
We  're  not  perplexed  to  choose  among  the  few, 
For  though  the  same,  to  us  they  're  always  new. 
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'  Ah  t  yes  I  although  there  'a  no  domestic  hearth. 
Home  haa  its  pleasttres  and  its  genial  mirth; 
The  daily  toil,  with  all  its  fret  and  foam, 
Dissolyes  and  fades  as  one  approaches  home. 
You  meet  your  wife —  perfaapa  your  infant  heir ; 
One  welcome  smiles  —  the  other  pulls  your  hair ! 
Which  pleases  you  the  most?    An  I  happy  sire. 
Here 's  joy  enough  without  the  tabooed  nre. 
Away  with  gruinbling — hither  comes  the  boy. 
This  only*s  wanting  to  complete  your  joy. 
The  young  rogue  leaps  upon  your  waiting  knee. 
And  claps  his  tiands,  and  crows  with  noisy  glee ; 
The  welcome  kiss  that  met  you  at  the  door, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  a  hundred  more ; 
Who  now  is  happiest?    Father,  boy,  or  wife,  » 

In  this  the  culmmated  hour  of  lifel 

'  Remore  the  magic  slide.    Your  moistened  eye 
Beholds  the  sad  funereal  train  pass  by ; 
The  mother,  sobbing  with  a  broken  heart. 
The  father,  silent,  tau-less,  and  apart, 
But  hopeless,  childless,  and  in  mute  despair. 
His  heart  lies  coffined  with  the  lost  one  uiere. 
No  more  to  them  the  radiant  child  is  ^ren. 
They  dwell  alone,  and  dream  of  him  m  Heaven : 
Existence  is  a  blank — Life's  light  is  dim, 
And  all  worth  living  for  ezpirMl  with  him.' 

Observe  with  what  a  moornfol  cadence  the  poet  sings,  when  the  *  magic 
slide '  reveals  the  undying  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  &ther*8  heart  He  next 
goes  on  to  depict  the  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty  of  the  soenery 
around  the  spot  where  his  youth  had  been  passed,  paying  a  deserved  tribate 
to  the  lovely  Connecticut,  and  another  {par  la  gauche  .Q  to  a  smaUer  stream^ 
with  a  less  musical  name,  which  runs  through  his  native  town.  The  'hit' 
at  the  *  Spirit-rappers '  is  capitaL  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  pre- 
sent at  least  a  brief  extract: 

*  Thv  witch  of  Endor,  if  she  could  arise 
And  visit  us,  would  stare  with  open  eyes. 
To  find  her  skill,  once  narrowly  confined, 
Now  floating  freely  as  the  march  of  mind. 
Try  your  next  neighbor —  'pass '  him  into  sleep. 
And  yon  have  messages  from  Ptrro  cheap: 
Abrax  or  Shakbspbark,  Juxirs  or  Jotck  Hkth, 
Speak  at  your  bidding  from  the  realm  of  death. 
Call,  if  you  like,  the  ghost  of  fiither  AnAV, 
Or  EvB  herself,  before  she  was  a  madam. 
And  they^  or  else  the  science  is  a  libel. 
Will  straight  authenUcate  or  damn  the  Biblb. 

<  In  sober  earnest,  or  by  wa^r  of  fun. 
Call  on  your  ancestors — 'tis  often  done. 
Waked  up  from  their  unoonsciooable  doze. 
On  eager  ears  their  knockings  they  impose : 
Tell  you  how  old  your  aunt  was  when  she  died, 
Her  Christian  name,  and  when  she  was  a  bride; 
Spell  out  the  number  of  the  boys  she  bore  — 
All  which  you  know,  or  might  have  known  before. 
The  past  is  plain  —  but  as  for  time  to  come, 
You  might  as  well  consult  a  muffled  drum. 

'  But  one  great  trouble  which  adepts  have  got, 
Is  doubt  if  their  reports  be  true  or  not ; 
The  unstrung  mediums  never  yet  have  found 
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If  they're  on  holj  or  blasphemouB  ground. 
And  still  thev  swear  the  information  tme. 
Which  they  Bring  np  from  Hades  onto  joo* 
0  impious  soul  I    To  thrust  jonr  addled  head 
Where  onlj  angeU  are  allowed  to  tread  I 

'  The  road  they  're  trayelUnff  ends  in  misfj  night, 

Where  no  blest  guide-boara  stands  to  set  them  right ; 

The  onlr  tarems  on  that  dreary  way. 

Where  they  their  crazed  and  aching  beads  can  lay, 
JbnB  stmetures  furnished  by  the  State  at  lane, 

who  take  at  last  the  moon-simck  fools  in  chaige. 

They  're  dropping  in  by  such  inereasine  scores. 

That  ereiy  keeper  soon  must  close  his  doon^ 

Unless  the  State,  to  stay  the  rush  awhile. 

Builds  its  asylums  once  in  erery  mile. 

We  want  some  Dr.  Johkson  on  our  coast. 

To  exorcise  this  modem  Cock-Lane  ghost' 

Au  reite :  we  must  commend  the  entire  poem  cordially  to  tbe  reader. 
We  had  marked,  toward  its  condosion,  the  vivid  picture  of  '  Now '  and 
'Bt-ani>-bte,'  as  exhibited,  and  to  le  exhibited,  by  *  Tomig  Amsbica,'  which 
will  be  admitted  by  every  reader  to  be  characterized  by  great  '  reach '  and 
^gr<up '  of  thought,  at  least  as  touching  the  '  manie  yles  and  contrees '  that 
we  are  destined  to  conquer,  or  '  annex '  to  our  already  sufficiently  '  ger-reat 
and  gel-lorious  ked*ntry.' 


Makual  or  THB  Corporation  of«thr  Crrr  or  N^ew-York.    By  DAvm  T.  Yalentine. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  629.    New- York :  Geo.  P.  Potham. 

CouxEND  US  to  Gotham's  historical '  Old  Mobtaliit,'  for  his  long-conti- 
nued, arduous,  and  succesaM  labors,  in  deepening  the  records,  and  keeping 
dear  Bud  present  the  enduring  memorials  of  our  beloved  Manahatta  I  None 
but  so  enthusiastic  a  Kbickerbockeb  as  himself  could  ever  have  accomplished 
the  task  half  so  well ;  and  year  after  year,  as  his  work  grows  more  copious  and 
more  complete,  its  interest  constantly  increases.  It  presents,  in  the  solid, 
incontrovertible  fiusts  of  our  city's  history,  and  their  manifold  accessories, 
the  materials  of  a  romance;  aminged,  too,  in  the  clearest  order,  and  with  a 
skill  which  only  long  practice  could  give.  '  In  the  present  volume  we  find, 
carefully  arrranged,  all  necessary  mformation  in  regard  to  city  offices  and 
officers.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  historical  matter,  in- 
cluding an  elaborate  history  of  the  Park  and  its  vicinity ;  notices  of  the  old 
Bridewell ;  the  islands  in  the  East  River  and  the  harbor ;  origin  and  changes 
in  the  names  of  streets;  notable  women  of  the  olden  time ;  ancient  value 
of  property ;  currency  of  New- Amsterdam ;  the  will  of  Major  Andre ;  his- 
tory of  the  tea- water  pump ;  ferries  in  old  times ;  private  residences  sixty 
years  ago,  with  their  value ;  wealthy  citizens  of  that  era ;  history  of  travel 
hence  to  Philadelphia;  date  of  the  erection  of  public  buildings;  history  of 
the  Society  Library,  and  of  the  Bunker  Mansion-House,  with  a  letter  from 
General  Washington  concerning  it;  various  memoranda  made  byDAVu) 
Grim,  of  facts  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  rules  of  the  celebrated  '  Mu- 
tual Assistance  Bag  Ck>mpany '  (for  saving  property  at  fires)  of  1803,  with 
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their  names,  among  which  are  Oadwalladsb  D.  Coldek,  Euas  Hicks,  Peter 
Irvino,  Peter  G.  Stuttssant,  and  other  well-known  men;  notices  of  many 
old  edifices ;  a  Enow-Nothing  petition  to  King  Wiujah  the  Third,  agidnst 
the  conduct  of  Earl  Bellamont,  and  some  other  interesting  &cta.  A  great 
variety  of  maps  and  cuts  embellish  the  volume,  and,  apart  firom  its  value,  it 
is,  as  we  have  said,  really  a  most  entertaining  production.  Beside  these  an- 
nals, Mr.  Valentine  has  been  assiduously  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Supplement  to  his  *  History  of  New-Tork,'  which,  as  our  niders  will  remem- 
ber, was  published  two  years  ago,  and  evoked  universal  and  emphatic  o<»n- 
mendation.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  soon  of  announcing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Continuation.'  We  hyiae  the  good  old  Knickerbocksb  spirit  that 
leads  a  venerable  citizen — himself  a  forcible  exemplar  of  the  old  Dutch 
pJiynque^  and  honest,  hospitable  virtues — to  perpetuate  the  history  of  this 
noble  city,  from  its  beginning  even  until  now.  Such  a  work  shaU  never 
want  a  helping  hand  from  the  Enickerbockek,  which  is  also  a  New-York 
*  institution.' 


Gnmro  Alokg:  a  Book  or  Illustratioxs.    'Know  ThvBeUl'    In  two Tolames :  pp. 
632.    New-Tork :  Jaxis  C.  Debbt,  Naaaau-street 

We  believe  we  are  right  in  our  suspicions  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  cer- 
tainly very  interesting  work,  but  we  are  going  to  keep  even  our  suspicions 
to  ourselves.  The  author,  whoever  he  (or  she)  may  be,  is  a  person  of  de- 
cided talent,  and  has  produced  a  work  American  in  all  its  characteristics. 
*  The  plot  (we  quote  from  a  contemporary)  is  neither  intricate  nor  improba- 
ble. The  interest  of  the  book  depends  upon  the  evolvement  of  character 
and  the  application  of  religious  principles  to  the  action  of  daily  life.  Two 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tale  are  brothers — DAvm  and  Clarence 
Baldwin  —  men  with  human  hearts  strongly  beating  for  one  and  the  same 
woman.  She,  a  certain  Sarah  Dillon,  who  is  introduced  when  the  story 
begins,  nor  leaves  us  until  it  closes,  is  '  nobly  planned,'  and  worthy  of  being 
acquainted  with.  There  are  many  other  persons  in  the  story,  but  the  cui- 
vas,  though  full,  is  not  crowded.  The  writer  writes  so  clearly  Uiat  we  can  even 
forgive  the  Garltlism  (of  speaking  of  Aphrodite,  Imagination,  and  the  Orient) 
which  is  obtruded  even  on  the  very  first  page.  It  is,  affectations.  The  religious 
tone  of  the  book  is  far  from  unpleasant,  even  to.ordinary  readers  for  mere 
amusement ;  but  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  fiction  is  the  best  vehicle  for  such 
solemn  truths.  A  sermon  in  a  novel  seems  as  much  out  of  place  as  adven- 
tures related  in  a  sermon.  The  moral  fiction,  we  admit,  is  always  accepta- 
ble, when  gracefully  related.'  We  cite  this  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that, 
in  our  judgment,  it  is  a  rare  meed  of  praise,  in  a  writer  of  a  religious  novel, 
so  to  blend  high  moral  lessons  with  fervent  descriptions  of  human  character, 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  be  religiously  impressed,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  interest  in  the  story,  powerfully  excited,  undergoes  no  diminution. 
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Tm  Old  Inn  :  on,  Thb  Tsaykllis's  ENnsTAnnnNT.     By  Josiah  Baknes,  Sen.    In 
one  Yolome:  pp.  860.    Kew-York:  J.  C.  Dbrbt,  Kaasao-Btreet 

Wb  doubt  whether  this  book  is  by  a  practised  writer ;  yet  he  has  a  knack 
at  story-telling,  and  putting  his  stories  in  an  agreeable  and  effectiTe  juzta- 
position^  which  many  a  professed  book  - '  maker '  has  essayed  in  yain.  He 
gives  us  a  good  yarieiy  of  trayeller's  tales.  We  have  '  The  Little  Dry  Man*s 
Stoiy,'  *The  Supposed  Lawyer's  Story,'  <The  Quaker's  Story,'  etc.,  all  ya- 
nous  in  kind,  and  in  a  style  of  nairatiye  befitting  each — a  merit  somewhat 
rare.  Premising  that  we  read  the  woric  with  incressing  interest  to  the  end, 
we  conciliate  the  reader's  good  graces  toward  it  in  the  words  of  the  author : 
'  The  book  which  you  are  going  to  read  is  imperfect,  I  suppose,  in  many 
places ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  pretty  much  what  I  expected  to  make  it  I 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  producing  something  that  all  those  who 
read  for  amusement  merely  would  find  acceptable.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded. 
I  have  worked  hard  enough  for  it,  I  know.  I  have  worked  earnestly,  too.  The 
characters  you  will  meet  with  have  not  been  mere  idle  phantoms  to  me.  I 
hare  laughed  and  I  have  wept  with  them.  The  thread  of  their  lives  has 
been  mine.  And  they  have  not  passed  away.  They  live  as  really  to  my 
soul  as  the  firiend  who  sits  beside  me  now.  I  want  you  to  begin  firesh ;  and 
I  want  you  to  read  right  along.  When  you  discover  a  feult,  do  n't  let  your 
mind  dwell  upon  it;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  miss  the  spirit  of  all  that  fol- 
lows, make  yourself  sour,  and  pain  me,  if  I  should  ever  know  it'  We  do  n't 
think  these  aspntttions  of  the  author  '  in  their'scope  too  hx  incline,'  although 
the  taste  of  dictating  lutw  his  book  shall  be  read  may  be  considered  more 
questionable.  People  will  read  '  right  along '  if  they  like  his  book ;  if  they 
do  n't,  they  will  drop  it  quick  enough,  all  advice  '  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' 


Tbk  AimiCAN  DnATBR.  By  jAns  N.  HcEluoott,  LL.D.  Embncing  Rules  for 
Debate,  for  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  for  DeliberatiTe  AasemblieBy  Examples  of  Full 
Debates,  Debates  m  Outline,  Six  Hundred  Questions  for  Debate,  etc.,  etc.  In  one 
Tolume :  pp.  820.    New-Tork:  Iyison  and  PHnnnT. 

A  MOBB  general  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  practice  is  certainly  a  great 
desideratum,  especially  under  a  form  of  government  like  that  which  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  Where  the  power  is  with  the  People,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  power  should  be  properly  exercised :  in  no  other 
way  can  '  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number '  be  obtained.  Delibera- 
tive Assemblies,  Boards,  Councils,  and  Committees  are  in  sesmon  daily  and 
nightiy,  and  much  precious  time  has  been  lost  —  much  bitter  feeling  engen- 
dered by  ignorance  of  or  inattention  to  the  Bules  of  Order  as  laid  down  by 
Parliament  and  Congress.  Hence  the  value  of  a  manual  like  the  one  under 
notice.  The  author  has  performed  his  part  with  conscientious  fidelity,  the 
essential  principles  of  Jbtfebson's  and  Cu8hino*s  works  are  carefully  stated, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  is  full  and  perfect 
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'Pups  fbom  a  Stbefle,'  bto.  :  New  Work  by  Rev  F.  W,  Shmltos.  — The 
admirers  of  the  author  of  '  SALA2n>EB  and  the  Dragon,' '  The  Rector  of  S^t 
Bardolph's,  etc.,  (and  thej  count  by  thousands,)  will  soon  hare  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perushig  the  best  work  that  has  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  We 
have  before  us,  through  the  kindness  of  the  publisher,  the  adTanoe-sheeta 
of  a  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages,  entitled, '  Ps^/fom  a  Steeple,  or 
The  Pariah  SMd^-Booh,^  which,  we  confidently  predict,  will  attract  uni- 
rersal  admiration,  not  less  for  the  simple  and  attractiye  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  than  for  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative  unfold  and  enforce.  We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  justify  oar 
judgment  in  a  few  desultory  passages,  which  will  commend  themselyes  at 
once  to  the  reader.  We  begin  with  an  extract  contained  in  a  description  of 
the  old  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Petsr^s,  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Rosendale: 

'  Thb  shingles  on  the  roof  were  shrunken^  the  lini^s  of  the  door  were  deca/ed,  tbe 
window-glAss  bad  lost  its  transparency,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it  for  so 
many  yeariL  and  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  washing,  the jputtj  had  nearly  all  fallen  awaj; 
in  short,  all  the  fixtures  were  sadly  out  of  repair.  The  bell,  too,  was  cracked,  and* it 
made  a  doleful  noise,  whether  on  a  feast-daj  or  at  a  funeral,  when  the  sexton  tolled  the 
o^e  of  the  deceased.  It  hsd  a  new  rope,  however,  which  was  the  only  new  thing  about 
the  church.  At  the  comers  of  the  buildings,  just  underneath  the  cares,  there  were  four 
little  cisterns,  not  made  with  hands,  where  the  dnpi^ngs  and  droppings  of  the  sancto- 
arj  had  worn  awaj  a  place  amonff  the  stones  aila  pebbles.  There  were  little  narrow 
pathways  in  the  grare-jard,  which  the  feet  of  the  different  generations  kept  bare  amidst 
the  rank  grass,  leading  to  some  well-remembered  burial-spots  where  people  of  note  re- 
posed. Every  Sunday  these  were  risited  br  loiterers  whom  cariosity  enticed,  and  who 
liked  to  examine  the  death's  h«tds  or  cherubic  faces,  and  read  j*  queer  inscriptions  aad 
elegiac  rerses,  over  whose  letters  the  green  moss  had  grown. 

'There  was  a  little  oountry-taTem immediately  opposite,  which  lay  on  the  post-road 
or  main  route  of  trarel,  ana  during  summer,  every  Sunday  a  few  wayfiurera,  who  had 
stopped  on  Saturday  night,  would  remain  over  because  it  was  impossible  to  eet  any 
farther  on  their  journey.  These  frequently  came  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  some 
of  them  were  devout,  and  some  not.  The  latter  could  pivot  about  on  theirheels  duxing 
the  reading  of  Divine  service,  and  not  always  pay  a  strict  attention  to  the  aermoii  <n 
the  Rector,  but  they  would  drop  a  little  silver  into  the  plate ;  and  for  the  resL  they 
would  wander  in  the  church-yard,  throwing  handsfall  of  clover  to  stray  goats,  ana  tbey 
afforded  as  much  amusement  to  the  attendants  at  St  Petee's  as  the  latter  did  to  tbem« 
They  were  responsible  to  God  alone  on  the  score  of  their  piety,  but  to  every  decent  man 
for  the  depravity  of  their  manners.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ever  behaved  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  sexton ;  but  that  was  a  worw 
misdemeanor,  which  was  onljr  sufficiently  marked  to  excite  contempt.  There  is  no 
place  in  which  the  gentleman  is  more  evident  than  in  the  house  of  God.' 
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An  admirably  drawn  and  well-deyeloped  character  is  that  of '  Father  Wim- 
bles,' the  Rector,  who  was  comfortably  situated  and  '  wonderfully  let  alone' 
in  his  old  rickety  parsonage,  the  'study'  or  sanctum  whereof  is  a  gem  of 
WiLKiE-like  painting : 

<Hi  wu  not  a  man  of  much  order,  bnt  his  papers  were  all  here  deposited,  of  what- 
ever  kind,  and  after  a  deal  of  nimma^ng  when  wanted,  be  was  able  to  find  them. 
Thoogh  he  had  to  shnffle  the  whole  set,  it  was  a  job  which  he  went  thronsfa  erery  day 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  he  took  pleasure  m  doing  it  He  had  no  schedules ;  his 
effects  were  not  enumerated  in  catalogue,  nor  classified  bj  Arabic  numbers,  nor  bj 
Roman  characters,  nor  according  to  bulk,  nor  stored  away  in  particular  depositories. 
A  little  of  eyeiy  kind  was  found  erernfrhere.  Ledgers.  Prayer-books,  ana  Lectures 
were  bound  up  in  company;  a  roll  of  receipts  would  fall  out  of  a  cylinder  of  news- 

Sapers.  He  would  stand  upon  tin>toe  on  a  chair,  and  reach  after  a  packaca  bringing 
own  the  loose  finttering  leares  oi  catechisms,  and  a  shower  of  dust  upon  nis  head,  or 
hunt  diligently  on  hands  and  knees  in  a  comer,  or  poke  his  head  into  a  closet  to  find 
some  Buiukble  discourse,  which  he  well  rememberea  to  hare  composed  fort^  years  mo. 


on  the  setting  up  of  a  new  organ,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeraL  What  he  ] 
written,  he  had  written.  All  was  as  good  as  span  new,  for  although  the  moth,  the 
mould,  the  gresse,  the  ink-blots,  and  a  chemic  action  may  hare  maned  the  page,  the 
cheering  Cmnstian  thoughts  were  arrested  in  their  flight,  glowing  as  brightly  as  eyer 
with  the  piety  of  their  author,  and  most  inraluahle,  because  his  eyes  had  become  weak. 
Also,  any  of  the  aforesaid  skeletons  or  preparations,  heads  or  dry  bones  of  controrersy, 
which,  with  a  little  brushing  up,  were  as  aTailable  as  erer,  he  could  lav  hold  of  after  a 
caremi  scrutiny,  and  string  them  together  again,  bone  coming  unto  hone,  and  sinews 
binding  them,  and  flesh  coverine  them,  and  still  the  resurrection  of  spiritual  thlDp^f^ 
went  on  in  that  dark  chamber,  wheoeyer  he  wayed  the  feathery  wand  of  his  neglectcU 
quilL' 

Right  well  pleased  should  we  be  to  transfer  the  entiire  story  of  *Thc 
Square Peio^  to  our  pages;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  'here  a 
little  and  there  a  little '  from  this  capital  sketch  : 

'  TiEB  area  of  St.  Peter's  was  subdirided  into  square  and  high-backed  i)ews,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  in  the  rear  appropriatedto  colored  people.  An  inoonyenience 
arose  from  this,  that  the  ground  was  monopolized  by  a  few  families :  and  if  occasion 
should  arise,  seats  could  not  be  procured  in  a  half-empty  church  for  We  nor  monejr. 
New-comers,  boweycr,  had  been  yery  scarce,  until  on  a  certain  season,  when  an  epi- 
demic raged  in  the  cities,  a  larM  number  of  fiimilies  came  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  was  an  unwonted  aemand  for  pews  in  St.  Pbtbr's.  None  could  be  obtained.  Mr. 
BcxLFiNCH,  a  rich  mau,  who  had  taken  a  house  for  the  summer,  was  attached  to  the 
church,  and  wished  a  place  in  which  to  seat  his  fiimily.  The  sexton  applied  the  key  to 
the  rusty  lock,  and  let  him  into  the  antiquated  building,  but  could  giye  nim  no  inform- 
ation. He  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles ;  but  cushions  and  prayer-books  appeared  to 
indicate  that  eycry  spot  was  preoccupied,  and  8tran^[ers  must  throw  themselyes  on  the 

hosp 

earlj, 
firom  1 

quested  to  retire.  The  latter  circumstance  could  neyer  occur  at  Bi  Peter's,  but  it  lb  by 
no  means  unusual  now-a-days  in  city  churches.  You  may  haye  seen  the  proud  pew- 
holder  enter  the  costly  and  luxurious  temple  where  the  light  subdued  shines  down 
through  Gothic  windows  on  a  fashionable  crowd,  with  heSi  erect  stalk  throuj^'li  the 
aisle,  not  with  the  air  of  one  who  goes  to  worship  God  ;  when  lo  1  arrived  at  his  on'Q 
door,  he  halts,  and  knits  his  brows,  and  frowns  with  positive  disjjust.  A  strati  j^er 
kneels,  and  scarce  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  time  to  say  Anun,  when  he  is  coolly  btck- 
oned  out,  told  in  a  hurried  whisper  that  he  has  made  some  mistake,  coufus.,d  aiil 
blushing  finds  himself  in  the  aisle  without  chart  or  compass,  and  throufrh  the  crowd  of 
worshippers,  many  of  whom  look  askew  from  their  prajer-books  on  the  stray  pIilot^  he 
gets  out  of  the  inclosure,  and  draws  a  long  breath  in  the  free  and  open  air  ot  tiic 
portico.  .... 

'  Mr.  BuLLFWCH  wanted  a  whole  pew  for  himself  and  fiunily  at  St.  Peter's,  other- 
wise he  should  be  forced  to  worship  God  with  the  Methodists.  *  God  forbid  V  said  iho 
old  sexton,  who  was  truly  sorry  that  a  new  fiimily  should  be  driven  from  the  church ; 
*  but  if  you  will  call  on  good  Mr.  Wimblxs,  the  rector,  who  lives  in  the  old  house  by 
the  big  willows,  he  without  doubt  will  tell  you  where  you  may  be  comfi>rtably  ?i sited. 
Here  is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  We  are  not  half  full,  sir,  not  half  ful],  and  have 
not  been  this  forty  years.' 
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Mr.  Bullfinch  calls  upon  the  Rector,  whom  he  finds  'hobbling  down 
from  his  attic  study,  with  his  green  shade  over  his  brow,  and  his  spectacles 
over  his  eye-shade.'  Mr  •Wimbles  promises  that  the  rich  man  shall  be 
'  comfortably  provided  for ;'  as  he  is ;  for,  being  a  rich  and  &shionable  man 
of  fiunily,  the  vestry  are  led  to  think  that '  the  presence  of  the  new-comers' 
may  give  a  start  to  the  parish,  which  had  so  long  remained  ^in  statu  quo.* 
*  If  there  was  not  room  for  Mr.  Bullfihch,'  they  said,  *  they  would  mal^ 
room ; '  and  they  did : 

'  At  last,  an  expedient  was  resolyed  upon,  and  a  vestryman  oonsented  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  the  matter.  They  woald  dmde  one  of  the  square  pews  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  into  two  pews.  There  was  a  decrepit  old  lady  who  lived  in  a 
house  bard  by  with  a  still  more  decrepit  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  the  faithful  nurse. 
Maria  had  been  bed-ridden  for  many  years,  and  her  mother  was  a  widow.  Aunt 
PoLLT  (snob  was  the  affectionate  title  by  which  she  was  known  among  the  countiy- 
people)  mi^ht  be  always  seen  at  her  window,  industriously  knitting.  She  had  been  a 
constant  attendant  at  St.  Peteb's  during  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Wixblb*  ministra- 
tions ;  and  her  recollection  extended  many  years  beyond  that,  into  the  times  of  preced- 
ing rectors,  whose  good  qualities  and  attentions  she  could  call  to  mind,  when  questkmed 
thereon,  in  many  a  liTely  narrative.  For  her,  poor  soul,  the  church  was  her  great 
stand-by,  and  her  all.  Her  whole  heart  was  set  upon  it ;  yon  might  engage  her  in  what 
course  of  converaation  you  would,  but  she  would  still  recur  to  this,  and  she  lored  to 
talk  about  the  church,  and  nothing  else— the  church,  the  church,  the  church.  Yet  the 
spirit  which  animated  her  was  not  the  spirit  of  those  who  with  a  blind  bigotry  err  oat 
on  all  occasions,  <  The  temple  of  the  Lord.'  Her  life  was  altogether  devout  and  reli- 
gious. The  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  a  few  good  books  containing  some  of  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  old  divines,  which  however  well  tnumbed  and  often  perused,  retained  their 
freshness  and  interest  for  her,  and  her  devotions,  took  up  a  large  portion  of  eveij  day, 
while  not  industriously  employed  for  her  support;  but  the  worship  of  the  sanctuaKy 
afforded  her  the  greatest  comfort,  and  was  looked  forward  to  during  the  whole  we^ 
She  always  came  half  an  hour  before  service,  found  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  during 
sermon  never  once  took  her  eyes  off"  Mr.  Wimbles,  no  matter  how  prolix  he  might  be/ 

The  deed  was  done.  The  deyout  and  pious  Aunt  Pollt^s  pew  was 
diyided,  painted,  looking  <  like  a  new  patch  upon  an  old  garment.'  The 
pews  of  those  who  only  came  on  pleasant  Sunday  mornings,  and  who  were 
often  absent  at  watering-places  and  the  like  for  weeks  together,  were  left 
untouched.  '  Why  of  all  others  should  the  humble  tenant  be  disturbed  in 
her  well-loved  possession,  when  she  had  a  prescriptiTe  right  by  long  tenure 
and  by  un&iling  attendance  ?'  The  next  Sunday,  a  calm  and  beautiful  day, 
finds  the  good  old  lady  at  churchy  little  dreaming  what  had  been  done  in 
her  absence : 

'  Auirr  PoLLT  entered  as'  if  her  feet  were  shod  in  mouse-skin  slipperB,  hugging  her 
large  prayei^book  in  her  left  arm,  and  with  her  right  hand  feeling  ner  way  along  the 
pews  like  a  blind  person,  till  she  mechanically  paused  at  her  own  place,  and  began  to 
search  for  the  latch.  Baffled  in  the  attempt,  she  advanced  a  litte  fiuiher,  then 
retreated,  then  advanced  again,  stopped^  adjusted  her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  moved 
her  head  with  a  paralytic  snake  from  side  to  side,  stared  fixedly,  and  benn  to  grope 
again.  At  last,  coming  to  a  stand-still  at  the  identical  spot  where  she  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  enter,  a  strange  sight  met  her  eyes,  for  her  pew  was  dwindled  to  one-half  its 
size,  and  instead  of  being  empty  as  usual,  marvellous  to  relate,  full  of  BuLLriKCHB. 
Unable  to  understand  the  mysucal  change,  she  at  last  found  her  way  into  the  other 
compartment,  and  sat  motionless  through  the  service,  without  opening  her  book,  oon- 
fused,  embarrassed  and  discomfited,  she  at  first  thought  that  her  mmd  was  wander- 
ing, and  that  the  time  had  perhaps  come  when  it  would  please  Qon  to  take  her  to  Ha 
rest.  When  Mr.  Wihblbs  approached  the  end  of  his  long  discourse^  she  b^an  to 
recover  herself  a  little,  and  to  consult  inquisitively  the  countenances  oi  those  present, 
as  if  to  say,  <  What  does  all  this  mean  ? '  The  congregation  slipped  out  wnile  she 
remained  riveted  to  her  seat,  when  the  old  sexton  approacned,  and  solved  the  mystery. 
Aunt  PoLLT  was  confounded.  She  said  not  a  word,  out  turning  around  as  if  to  take  a 
&rewell  look  of  her  beloved  church,  she  went  back  sorrowfully  to  her  humble  home. 
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She  took  off  her  bonnet,  pUced  her  prajer-book  beside  it,  sat  down  in  a  higb-backed 
chair,  and  borst  into  tears.  Thej  were  the  first  which  bad  distilled  from  her  ejes  for 
many  years.  Her  feeling  were  hurt  and  pained  to  a  degree  which  a  coarss  nature 
could  not  conceire,  and  she  bowed  her  head  as  if  it  longed  to  be  pillowed  in  the  grare. 
If  there  was  anj  thing  stable  to  her  mind  in  this  transitory  world ;  if  there  was  any 
pririlege  which  she  fondly  hoped  could  not  be  taken  awa^  white  life  endured,  it  was 
that  which  she  had  enjoyed  so  long,  without  money  and  without  price,  it  is  very  true, 
but  freely,  as  if  it  had  been  her  birth-righty  and  thankfully,  as  it  was  her  blessing. 
Alas !  the  Sundays  of  the  Past,  so  sweetly  and  inextricably  linked,  were  broken  from 
the  Present,  and  the  golden  chain  suspended  from  the  skies  seemed  snapped  for  ever. 
In  rain  the  sun  arose  in  gorgeous  splendor,  and  with  his  first  rays  gilt  the  Tillage- 
spire:  in  rain  the  hushed  ana  precious  stillness  of  the  day  of  rest  wooed  meditation. 

'When  another  week  had  passed  away,  and  the  bells  again  rang  for  divine  service, 
she  never  left  her  house,  but  patting  on  her  spectacles,  acted  as  a  lay-reader,  while  her- 
self and  invalid  child  formed  the  whole  congregation.  Her  voice  trembled  and  became 
almost  inaudible  at  the  concluding  prayer :  'Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  grace  at 
this  time  with  one  accord  to  make  our  common  supplications  unto  Thkk;  and  bast 
promised  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Thy  Name,  Thoo  wilt  grant 
Uieir  request,'  etc.  We  must  allow  somewhat  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  if 
when  the  first  tenderness  of  her  unmingled  grief  had  been  in  part  assuaged,  its  remain- 
ing current  were  embittered  by  a  litt&  anger,  and  an  unseemly  pride  disturbed  the 
equipoise  of  her  Christian  frame.  In  a  short  time  she  was  missea  from  her  accustomed 
seat,  and  if  her  presence  had  been  little  noted,  her  absence  was  more  regretted.  That 
the  sexton  had  not  been  called  to  dig  her  grave  was  certain ;  and  nothing  short  of  this 
would  account  for  her  continued  neglect  of  public  worship.  Many  who  had  observed 
her  confusion  on  the  unfortunate  Sunday,  sincerely  pitied  ner,  and  were  heard  to  whis- 
per '  Shame !  shame  I '  as  they  passed  out ;  but  on  Monday  morning  the  subject  escaped 
from  their  minds.  As  to  Mr.  Bullfinch,  he  knew  nothmg  about  it,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rent  of  his  pew  alone.' 

Our  extract  is  so  long,  that  we  leave  the  dinouement  of  this  sketch,  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  perusal  in  the  Tolume  itself,  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear, which  will  he  soon.  We  commend  the  chapter  which  succeeds,  ^The 
Model  Pariah^^  to  the  perusal  of  the  writer^s  clerical  brethren,  wherever  they 
may  sojourn.  It  teems  with  important  truths,  sometimes  rather  insinuated 
than  enforced,  hut  none  the  less  effective  on  that  account  The  remarks 
upon  church  architecture  are  not  only  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
who  employ  architects,  but  of  church-architects  themselves. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  volume  is  the  sketch  of  ^77ie  Seven 
Sleeper$,^  It  might  have  formed  a  chapter  in  '  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield,'  or 
G alt's  '  Annals  of  the  Parish.'  It  is  brim-full  of  felicitous  description  and 
quiet  humor.  The  success  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettibones  met  with  in  re- 
monstrating with  the  '  Seven  Sleepers '  in  his  church,  could  not  be  better 
told  by  Dickens  himselE  It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  one  '  case '  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  another  without  doing  injustice  to  the  entire  pic- 
ture. Nor  less  amusing  and  instructive  is  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  call  which  Mr.  Pettibonbs  made  upon  his  parishioners,  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  in  his  preaching  that  put  his  hearers  to  sleep,  and  what  changes  he 
should  adopt  in  order  to  keep  them  awake.  One  recommended  one  thing, 
and  one  another,  of  all  which  he  made  memoranda,  upon  which  to  practise 
thereafter.  One  of  these  advisers,  while  he  'made  a  good  thing  of  it,'  as  a 
matter  of  business,  got  the  poor  rector  into  a  sad  scrape  : 

'  Tec  next  person  interrogated  was  a  teacher  of  elocution  and  usher  in  an  academy. 
'  The  most  eloquent  thoughts,'  said  he,  'you  will  be  pleased  to  ob-se-erve,  are  unques- 
tionably indebted  to  the  adjuncts  of  ait,  and  to  the  perfection  of  delivery.  The  depart- 
ment of  sacred  oratory  is  the  most  exalted  in  its  aim,  and  unexampled  m  the  theatre  of 
its  endeavors.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  development  of  the  sublimest  ideas,  and  is  con- 
versant with  mankind's  everlasting  welfare.  A  Demosthskbs  and  an  Isocrates  had  to 
treat  of  nothing  more  stabilitated  than  the  politics  of  nations,  but  a  Ma«^yong  and  a 
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BouRDALUB  carry  yon  to  the  realms  of  the  heaTenhr.  Where  can  toq  find  so  immpniw 
a  field  or  so  extensive  a  forum?  In  rain  may  a  I^ul  preach  and  an  Apollos  wster. 
Per-e-nrit  me  to  observe  to  you,  sir,  that  God  works  by  means,  which  is  totally  over- 
looked by  the  majority  of  our  preachers.  The  rocal  powers  must  be  trained  to  the 
highest  point  of  which  they  may  be  susceptible.  The  utterance  must  be  distinct,  the 
vowel  sounds  and  the  consonants  must  receive  the  weight  which  is  due  to  their  distinct- 
ive elements,  while  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  inflection,  to  cadence,  and  to  onphasia. 
Tou  have  thus,  in  a  word,  the  components  of  a  perfect  orator,  on  whose  wonls  the 
audience  will  hang  with  a  breathless  attention,  while  the  fiiU  of  a  pin  might  be  heard  at 
his  peroration/ 

Mr.  Pettibones  is  so  impressed  by  the  suggestions  of  this  professor,  that, 
old  as  he  is,  he  resolves  to  put  himself  at  once  under  his  instruction.  Here 
beginncth  the  first  lesson,  Mr.  Yocclbs,  the  professor,  in  the  chair : 

' '  Wb  start  finom  this  pointy  that  the  great  aim  and  end  of  rhetorical  declamation  is  to 
elicit  and  to  impress  upon  others  the  thoughts  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  apathetic,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  value  of  divine  and 
immutable  truth.' 

* '  Ay,  ay,'  rejoined  the  pupil,  *  if  you  can  fiusilitate * 

*  *  I  ask  vour  pardon,  hear  me  out,  Sir.  The  steps  and  stages  which  conduct  to  the  re- 
duser  and  more  intricate  parts  of  the  subject  are  so  developed  in  m^  plan  of  vocal  edu- 
cation, that  their  completeness  will  onljr  be  manifest  in  the  progressive  advancement  of 
the  series  of  instructions,  and  an  insight  commensurate  wiu  their  importance  be 
attained  to  when  fully  completed.  In  the  mean  time,  a  valuable  assistance  will  be  de- 
rived by  my  work  on  Primordial  Elements,  which  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  perase. 
Sir.' 

' '  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Psttibokes  ;  '  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Please  begin  with  your  in- 
structions.' 

*  *  With  the  utmost  satisfaction.    If  you  have  a  prayer-book  convenient ' 

'  *  Here  it  is^'  said  the  pupil,  offering  it  to  the  Professor. 

* '  Retain  it  m  your  own  hands,  if  you  please.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  read  in  my  hearing  the  words  which  yon  will  find  on  the  opening  {Mige.' 

^  FsTTiBONss.  — '  The  Loso  is  in  Hia  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
Him. 

*  *  From  the  rising  of  the  sun ' 

*<Stopl  Starp!^  exclaimed  the  teacher,  with  great  vehemence.  'Bead  thai  over 
again.'    The  scnolar  did  so. 

'  Mr.  VoccLBs  shook  his  head  at  the  close.  '  I  will  venture  to  say,'  said  he,  'that  the 
inspired  writer  would  not  have  known  his  own  words  as  yon  then  read  them.' 

*  *  What  I  Habbakuk  I    You  are  greatly  mistaken.' 

*  *  One  moment,  if  jou  please.  You  will  note  particularly  that  the  passage  in  this 
place  is  intended  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  by  announcing  the  presence  of  Dettt. 
An  utter  silence  is  to  oe  imposed  —  all  the  elements  are  to  oe  hushed  —  the  unruly 
passions  of  men  for  a  moment  staid.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  "Sot,  surely,  by 
consecutively  arousing  the  echoes.  'Ths  LoRnf' — What  you  want  is  to  bring  the 
minds  which  arc  inattentive  to  the  cognisance  of  this  one  fact,  to  exclude  the  world  and 
things  of  that  nature  by  the  peculiarity  of  that  one  word,  and  to  startle  and  subdue  them 
into  solemnity.  Teb  Lord!  —  hark!  hush  I  —  the  echo  has  died  away,  a  pause  soc- 
ceeds,  ominous  as  the  air  of  eternity,  every  movement  ceases,  the  heart  scarcely  beats 
—  the  temple  nave  is  full  of  the  silent  Presbkcb  — '  is  ix  His  holt  teuple,'  etc.  —  the 
effect  is  sublime.' 

"  Oh  1  pshaw  i '  said  Mr.  PsmBONXS, '  I  do  n't  see  it.  X  do  not  think  that  the  way  in 
which  I  read  it  can  be  improved.' 

< '  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,'  said  the  teacher,  rising  with  much  dignity,  'did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  desired  to  receive  the  benefit  of  my  instructions  in  the  eloca> 
tional  art  ?  I  presumed  that  you  had  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  about  my  credentials 
before  having  invited  me  to  that  end.  But  yon  will  readily  per^a-ceive,  Sir,  that  there 
is  no  use  fur  me  to  begin,  if  you  dispute  my  method.  I  therefore  ask  permiaaion  to 
retire.' 

* '  Bv  no  means,'  said  Pbttibones,  *  sit  down,  I  beg  of  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wound  your  feelings.  But  you  are  a  little  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  my  necessities. 
It  is  not  to  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  which  I  have  made  my  peculiar 
study  during  a  large  portion  of  my  life.  I  desire  nothing  more  than  the  culture  of  the 
vocal  organs,  for  I  nave  been  desired  to  speak  louder,  and  I  would  save  my  throat  from 
unnecessary  exertion,  lest  my  usefulness  oe  destroyed  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis.' 

*  *  Your  vfMrahU  age  will  cause  me  to  accede  to  your  wishes.  I  ad>*ise  you,  then,  to 
begin  by  practising  upon  the  vonrcl  sounds,  which  ore  the  very  first  utterances  of 
human  nature.  You  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  prolonging  them  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
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and  of  ejecting  them  with  an  explosire  qnalihr.  Ton  will  go  into  some  retired  place, 
for  these  exercises  are  not  be  appreciated  br  the  common  beholder,  and  train  your 
orj^ns  to  do  jostice  to  the  rowels.  A,  E,  1, 0,  U  —  I  wish  yon  to  produce  these  sounds, 
not  from  the  mouth  alone,  but  fh)m  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  if  possible,  from 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  lon^  distance  to  fetch  them  up,  I  admits  and  your  Tene- 
rable  age  may  hare  marred  the  flexibility  of  your  organs.' 

' '  Dear  me !  why,  how  old  do  you  take  me  to  be,  Professor  YoccLis  ? '  said  Pbtti- 
BOKtt,  quite  piquea. 

"  By  no  means  too  aged,  Sir,  to  imbibe  elocutionary  principles.  It  was  very  distant 
from  my  intention  to  conyey  such  an  idea.  Howeyer,  per-armit  me  to  obserye  that  it 
would  be  judicious  to  be^  these  exercises  now,  in  your  prime,  and  you  wUl  be  aston- 
ished at  tae  facilities  which  will  be  afforded  to  you  m  the  pulpit' ' 

He  wcu  astonished,  but  not  half  so  much  as  those  who  heard  him  '  prac- 
tising '  afterward  in  a  corn-field,  and  subsequently  in  the  pulpit,  *  acting  up 
to  his  instructions,'  in  combination  with  various  other  instructions  that  he 
had  received  from  kindred  sensible  advisers.  But  we  must  pause.  Wo 
have  only  indicated  the  scope  and  character  of  this  '  Parish  Sketch-Book ' 
in  our  quotations,  which  are  selected,  for  convenience  of  extract,  from  far  more 
amusing  and  *  telling '  passages.  Mr.  Scribner  has  printed  the  work  in  an 
excellent  manner,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  for  it  a  very  exten- 
sive sale. 


SLEEPixa  wrrn  a  Rattlesnake.  —  *  You  have  a  number  of  times  spoken 
to  me,'  writes  the  friend  from  whom  we  receive  the  following,  *  to  tell  you 
about  the  incident  of  my  sleeping  with  a  rattlesnake,  but  until  now,  I  have 
not  found  time  to  give  it  to  you ;  and  even  now,  I  am  not  in  the  condition 
or  humor  for  writing.  But  you  have  the  facts.  Take  them  in  hand  your- 
self and  dress  them  up ;  but  do  n*t  publish  them  as  they  are ;  for  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  see  the  light.'  We  *11  see  about  that :  at  »«iy  rate,  we 
*  take  the  reponsibility ' : 

*  It  was,  I  think,  for  I  have  not  my  memorandum-book  oC  the  day  before  me,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1836,  that  I  found  myself  wandering  through  the  great 
inland  seas  that  begirt  our  Western  country — (if  i*  te  not  Western  novfy  it  tised  to  he, 
some  time  or  other,  and  that  too  since  the  gre»train-fltorm  in  Noah's  time,) — lantil 
I  brought  up  at  Fort-Crawford,  Green  Bar* 

*  At  this  point,  Captiun  B.  B.  BniiwiALL,  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
(poor  fellow,  he  has  *  fought  his  hat  battle,*  and  now  dmnbers  with  the  dead  of  a 
thousand  years  ago,)  procured  Marfdnaw  boats,  a  sufficient  number  to  accommodate 
the  whole  detachment,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  United 
States  Dragoons^  on  their  way  to  Fort  Des  Moines^  on  the  MiasisBippi  River —  each 
boat  accommodating  some  twelve  or  fifteen  soldiers,  with  the  necessary  camp  equi- 
page, provisions^  etc. 

*  Thus  provided  and  fiilly  provisioned  for  the  journey,  the  oars  were  let  fall,  and 
we  threaded  our  way  up  the  Fox  River,  a  portion  of  the  way  quite  a  rapid  stream, 
with  many  formidable  rapids,  with  grand  and  lessor  ckules  to  pass  over,  until  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Winnebago,  a  post  at  that  time  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
civilization.  A  portage  of  half  a  mile  from  the  Fox  to  the  Onisoonsin  River,  and 
our  boats  were  again  launched,  and  we  pursued  our  way  down  the  last-named 
river  until  wo  struck  the  Mississippi,  some  feT  miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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'  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated,  ere  this,  that  It  was  oar  invariable  custom  to 
sleep  beneath  our  tents  on  shore  every  night. 

'  Soon  after  striking  the  Mississippi,  our  tents  were  pitched  one  night,  as  usual 
It  was  not  long  before  the  camp-fires  gave  token  that  the  evening  meal  was  in  pro 
cess  of  preparation.  In  due  time  the  guards  were  set^  silence  reigned  in  the  little 
army,  and  naught  was  to  bo  heard  save  the  regular  tread  of  the  night-watch,  as  he 
paced  his  silent  round. 

'  I  had  no  idea  when  I  turned  in  that  night  Uiat  I  was  to  be  unceromoniouely 
turned  ovi  before  morning.  But  I  was  mistaken.  During  the  night,  our  camp 
was  visited  by  a  most  furious  rain-storm.  The  water  descended  in  torrents,  anddis- 
turbed  in  his  lurking-place  an  enormous  B.iTTLEsyAKE,  who,  it  would  seem,  took  up 
his  line  of  march  with,  I  presume,  no  very  correct  idea  of  his  destination,  but  with 
a  commendable  desire,  I  doubt  not,  to  provide  himself  with  shelter  from  the  pitiless 
storm  that  was  raging  about,  and  invacling  his  dominions,  the  broad  forest,  of  which 
he  had  probably  been  an  undisturbed  occupant  for  many  years. 

'  I  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  his  snakeship  had  any  particular  pracftasi 
for  my  quarters,  but  it  so  happened  that  about  one  o'clock  at  night,  or  rather 
morning,  he  brought  up  at  my  tent,  and,  actmg  upon  the  old  proverb  —  perhaps  it 
is  not  a  proverb,  only  a  saying  — of  'any  port  m  a  storm,'  he  pitched  in,  without 
as  much  as  saying,  *By  your  leave,  Su*,'  and  the  first  intimation  afforded  me  that 
I  was  to  be  honored  with  his  distinguished  presence  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
insinuating  his  cold,  wet,  and  horrid  carcase  directly  across  my  1^;8^  just  above  the 
knee-joints.  Having  obtruded  himself  thus  lar  into  good  society,  he  seemed  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  with  me,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  the  comfortable  quarters  into  which  he  had  thus  thrust  himself  un- 
bidden ;  for  I  am  very  certain,  had  I  been  permitted  to  make  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  the  night,  my  tendencies  would  not  have  been  in  that  direction.  But 
here  h«  was,  warm,  quiet,  and  free  from  the  storm,  and  seemed  mightily  inclined,  so 
far  as  I  eould  discover,  to  tarry  for  a  while.  But  by  this  time  I  began  folly  to 
realize  my  ow^^  position.  I  had  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  as  all  the  indications 
were  that  way,  tb«t  it  was  a  snakey  and  my  imagmation,  in  the  second  places  led 
me  to  suppose  it  was  a  lattlesnake.  Of  course  I  had  no  positive  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  for  his  entrance  had  been  unannounced ;  but  I  thought  I  had  a  rig^t  to 
make  that  assumption,  and  to  govern  myself  accordingly. 

*  But  the  thought  of  such  a  oompanv^n  was  horrible  I  A  sleeping  partner,  too — a 
snake,  so  forbiddmg  in  every  possible  aspect,  that  even  at  this  time,  although 
about  nineteen  years  have  rolled  over  the  incident,  it  makes  me  shudder  through 
every  Umb  to  thmk  of  1  But  that  waa  not  the  question  uppermost  in  my  mind  at 
ihoi  time.  The  question  was :  *  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him  ? '  And  it  was  a  nice 
question,  too  —  one  more  easily  conceived  than  ez«outed«  I  knew  the  fix  I  was 
in,  I  was  fully  aware  of  my  position ;  for  my  presence  of  mind  had  not  for  <»e 
moment  deserted  m& 

'  Although  an  intruder  —  although  he  had  presumed  to  poach  upon  my  manor 
without  a  license  —  still  I  was  aware  that  this  kmg  of  his  species  was  to  bo  treated 
with  great  respect  and  consideration,  until  I  had  got,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  murderous  fang&  I  commenced,  therefore,  the  process  of  sliding  my  legs  out 
from  under  him  —  not,  to  be  sure,  at  a  pace  of  two-forty  —  but  imitating  more  the 
speed  of  the  snail,  and  almost  holding  my  breath  during  the  operation.  I  was 
fhlly  aware  that  my  only  safety  lay  in  this.    Perhaps  I  might  have  got  rid  of  him 
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in  a  more  somHuuy  waj,  bat  in  doing  it,  perhaps  I  might  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  nnsuited  to  hia  dignity,  and  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  propriety,  and  most 
probably  retaliation  on  hia  part  would  have  followed,  and  I  should  have  come  out 
of  the  contest  second-best  But  I  found  my  plan  working  well,  and  persevered  in 
its  executioa  By  dmt  of  great  patience,  I  finally,  after  a  labor  of  some  ten 
minutes  or  more,  succeeded  in  finding  myself  free  from  my  disgusting  companion 
I  at  once  threw  off  the  moequito-bar  that  surrounded  my  ground-bed,  stepped  over 
my  blankets,  drew  on  my  boots,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  not  knowing  the  precise 
locality  of  my  pleasing  and  amiable  companion  at  this  time.  I  now  seized  a  shilla- 
ly  that  I  knew  was  standing  in  a  comer  of  my  tent,  for  it  was  as  dark  as  Egypt- 
ian darkness  itself  and  commenced  flailing  my  scanty  bed  with  an  earnestness  that 
would  have  been  highly  amusing  to  a  disinterested  looker-on.  I  continued  this 
healthM  exercise  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  fond  hope  that  some  of  my  ran- 
dom blows,  although  given  in  the  dark,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  locality 
of  his  snakeship,  might  be  so  fortunately  directed  as  to  finish  the  career  of  my 
enemy.  But  I  was  m  total  ignorance  of  the  result,  and  had  no  means  at  hand  by 
which  I  could  throw  any  Ugld  on  the  subject  True,  I  had  candles,  but  what  use 
were  they  to  me  without  matches  ?  —  and  of  them  I  had  none. 

'  I  finally  put  on  part  of  my  dothes,  threw  my  cloak  around  me,  took  my  um- 
brella, for  it  was  still  raining  in  torrents,  and  saUied  forth  into  the  camp.  But  here 
I  was  no  better  off.  The  rain  had  extinguished  the  camp-fires,  and  darkness 
reigned  supreme.  The  sentinel  was  at  his  post,  but  it  was  useless  to  trouble  him 
with  my  story.  My  umbrella  soon  became  useless  as  a  protection  agamst  the 
drenching  storm,  and  I  was  forced  back  to  my  tent  for  shelter.  But  here  all  was 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  What  had  become  of  the  snake  ?  There  was  a  possibility 
that  I  might  have  killed  him,  but  there  was  an  uncertainty  about  it  But  I  ven- 
tured back,  and  drawing  out  my  rifle-case,  which  had  served  me  for  a  pillow,  I  sat 
down  on  it,  near  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  resolutely  determined  to  watdi  the  wan- 
ing hours  until  day-light  should  reveal  to  me  the  result  of  my  labors.  The  reader 
may  imagine  my  thoughts,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  them.  At  length, 
it  seemed  almost  like  an  eternity,  the  dawn  broke  upon  another  day.  It  was  like 
a  new  life,  a  new  being,  a  new  existence.  Again  tiie  life-blood  began  to  course 
fireely  through  my  veins,  my  heart  had  gone  back  to  its  usual  resting-place,  and 
was  again  performing  its  accustomed  functions.  The  first  rosy  tints  of  morning 
satisfied  me  my  enemy  was  not  in  sight  Where  was  he  ?  Was  he  lurking  in 
some  sly  comer,  ready  to  strike  whenever  I  should  approach  him  ?  Certain  it  was 
he  had  not  coiled  himself  about  my  \g^  nor  had  he  wreathed  himself  about  my 
body  or  neck  1  Where  was  he,  then?  Perhaps  I  had  killed  him.  Lucky  thought 
Why  had  it  not  occurred  to  me  before  ?  Ag^ain  I  seized  my  stick,  the  same  identi- 
cal one  with  which  I  had  performed  such  wonderful  deeds  in  the  dark  the  night 
before,  and  with  this  I  raised  the  blankets  up,  and  there  lay  my  sleepmg  com- 
panion, my  bed-fellow,  now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  I 

*  After  this  occurrence,  I  slept  in  my  boat,  and  there  was  an  additional  tent  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers.    But  the  reason  for  this  was  to  them  a  mystery.' 

Our  readers  will  see  that  they  have  lost  little  by  our  permitting  the  writer 
of  the  foregomg  thrilling  ^adventure  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 
It  could  not  be  improved. 
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The  'Harbucket'  Correspondence.  —  We  *  hand  herewith'  another  of  the 
Harbucket  letters.  Let  no  reader  fancy  that  they  are  not  what  they  seon. 
Their  genuineness,  we  are  assured,  is  incontestable : 

Ifotts  Poast  qfia  Govnty  qf  Clarh  Alabama,    March  the  20  1855.    Mr  Bkowit  Suth 
and  JoHXSoy,  Mobile, 

*  Dear  Sib  :  After  my  respex  I  write  you  these  foe  lines  not  ban  abil  to  go 
down  the  things  all  come  to  hand  and  was  in  the  General  satisfectry  excep  mis- 
takes in  articles  sent,  you  have  sent  Major  Shaddrack  playin  cards  which  is 
a  bominashun  to  him  and  very  deer  at  one  dollar  when  he  rit  for  Number  foreteen 
cards  for  cardin  cotton,  you  must  skratch  them  of  of  your  book  the  hole  foreteen 
dollars  and  write  him  about  it  and  satisfy  him  for  he  was  mighty  mad  thinkin  joa 
tuck  him  for  a  common  gambler  when  he  is  a  class  leeder  and  stands  high  also  you 
have  sent  Danl  Bunk  wimmin's  stockins  when  he  rit  for  cotton  Hose  which  he  is 
much  kneadin  of  at  these  presents.  We  hear  melasses  is  cheap  thar  if  the  are 
good  and  reasonabil  when  this  comes  to  hand  please  send  John  T.  Shabdrack  one 
barl  his  mark,  and  one  barl  to  me  my  mark  Wiley  Habbuoket  to  me  and  haf  a 
barl  to  Danl  Bunn  and  charge  every  man  his  account  and  send  all  to  cear  of  Wat- 
son at  the  Peach  Tree  which  is  better  for  young  niggers  specially  than  bred  and 
meet  aU  the  time  for  a  constancy. 

*Prospex  is  gloomy  on  account  of  no  seizins  the  drouth  baring  hard  on  this  sex- 
shun  the  frost  has  killed  all  ia  this  sexshun  —  cotton  and  com  that  was  up  and 
what  hamt  bin  killed  ded  sickly  and  sore  shin*  and  the  ground  two  dry  to  plant 
agin. 

•The  Lord  sendeth  the  yerly  and  the  latter  rain  let  us  strive  to  bar  our  cross  — 
please  write  what  prospex  thar  is  for  turpetime  to  bring  a  fiur  price  next  year,  rai- 
sin cotton  seems  like  won't  pay  expenses  and  a  family  comin  on  kneadin  skoolin. 
The  county  sales  also  come  to  hand  prices  looks  low  but  all  is  satisfied  you  done 
your  best  for  our  interest  and  advantage  in  the  sales  — you  rit  in  your  letter  Dant. 
KoRMAN  one  Bale  mix  —  mix  with  what — if  thar  was  any  thing  in  it  but  cotton 
it  wan't  put  in  at  my  gin  them  fellers  at  Mobile  pulls  out  a  bundanse  <^  peoples 
cotton  out  of  the  bale  and  might  happen  put  in  something  to  hide  thar  steelins 
which  is  a  disgrose  —  Now  Gent  we  patemize  your  house  and  looks  to  you  to  see 
justis  done  us  in  price  and  wait  but  this  is  a  pint  that  teches  a  man's  carackter,  and 
your  servant  to  oomand  wants  you  to  see  justis  done  in  this  pint  which  is  a  cusa- 
tion  which  I  have  never  heerd  before  and  have  run  a  gin  for  going  on  eleven  year, 
a  good  name  is  better  than  Bitches. 

*  In  regardin  of  the  war  some  in  this  sexshun  thinks  thar  aint  no  war  but  them 
Brittish  got  up  a  tail  about  war  to  keep  down  cotton  and  by  at  thar  oan  valyashun 
which  seems  like  enuff  to  get  peoples  produse  for  nothing  and  now  when  all  in 
tliis  sexshun  has  sold  the  papers  says  the  Empror  of  Russia  is  ded  and  the  war 
stopped  to  put  up  prices  a  gin  which  seems  like  swindlm  the  hard  working  planter 
out  of  thare  property. 

*  Now  Gent  I  want  to  ask  the  Cumal  a  particklar  &vor  to  see  Jartis  Tttrxer 
what  he  will  cut  a  marbil  rock  for  a  monymint  for  my  diseased  wife  —  likewise  in 

*  DisEASs  in  the  cotton  pknt 
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particklar  for  the  Cumal  to  write  inakripehin  for  the  same  with  some  poetry  but  not 
in  lattin  which  is  not  understood  in  this  sexshun — and  see  Jabyis  what  he  will 
chaige — he  will  do  what  is  far  and  write  and  make  your  bargan  before  hand  I 
know  the  Cunud  can  write  something  sootabil  which  you  must  do  for  a  nold  frend 
and  one  that  stands  up  strong  for  your  house  I  will  try  to  come  down  soon  and 
hope  to  find  you  all  in  helth  and  prosperity  which  is  my  yemest  prair  for  your  wel- 
fiff  tempral  and  eternal  my  helth  is  not  good  this  spring  and  my  afOixions  many, 
but  the  LoBD  will  provide,  as  long  as  money  matters  is  so  tite  down  thar  owin 
to  low  water  and  short  reseets  I  hav  got  my  naybors  to  let  the  balluns  of  proceeds 
to  let  it  stand  and  not  draw  thar  money  till  times  gets  better  but  you  must  allow 
Intrust  in  sertlement  which  is  write  and  fiur. 

*  I  have  sent  the  cards  into  the  river  which  will  be  shipped  first  bote  and  would 
not  greeve  if  the  was  burned  up  and  no  more  maid  being  a  snar  and  a  delushin  of 
Satas  if  they  was  inshured  and  no  boddy  to  loose  by  it  And  do  n*t  negleck  to 
write  to  Major  Siiapdrack  and  he  wants  you  to  send  him  a  skab  ^nd  his  barl  of 
melasses  the  skab  is  for  vaxinatin  which  is  to  be  got  from  Doctor  Fern  and  could 
be  in  closed  in  the  letter.  It  greeves  me  to  write  that  prospez  for  craps  is  unpro- 
misin  and  religion  at  a  low  eb  in  tliis  sexshun  —  no  more  at  these  presents  fh>m 
your  servant  to  command,  Wilet  Ha&bucket.* 


OuB  *Up-Rivbb'  Correspondent  on  his  Travels.  —  Our  *Up-River'  and 
'  Green-Mountain  *  correspondent  has  *  changed  the  venue'  of  his  writings; 
but  go  where  he  will,  or  abide  where  he  may,  he  can't  help  being  entertain* 
ing: 

*BEiNa  already  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  Hudson,  the  last  time  that  I 
set  my  face  to  the  north,  I  resolved  to  pass  directly  through  the  Land  of  Steady 
Habits.  To  be  whirled  along  the  whole  extent  of  that  rich  and  splendid  valley, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  witness  the  succession  of  rural 
pictures,  as  in  some  unfolding  panorama,  is  a  glorious  rido  for  a  single  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  nature.  It  is  as  if  a  hundred  excursions  and  carriage-rides, 
in  a  hundred  different  villages,  coalesced  into  one. 

'At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day  of  the  '  moneth  of  May,'  get- 
ting into  one  of  the  cars  of  the  New- York  and  New-Haven  Railroad,  we  rolled 
leisurely  out  of  the  city,  and  were  soon  crawling  with  greater  precaution  across 
what  used  to  seem  a  ticklish  frame-work  thrown  over  the  Harlem  River,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  skeleton  of  C^esab's  bridge,  as  depicted  in  the  old  school- 
books.  One  breathes  freer  when  such  an  awful  g^lf  is  safely  passed,  and  you  feel 
by  a  change  of  the  jarring  motion,  that  you  have,  beneath,  the  foundation  of  the 
solid  earth.  Arrived  at  Norwalk,  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  an  awful  pause,  as  if 
a  lesson  had  been  learned  by  bitter  experience,  then  silently  and  slowly  passed  a 
spot  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

'  Hugging  the  shores  of  the  Long-Ialand  Sound,  of  whose  picturesqueness  we 
were  much  enamored,  passing  the  highly  respectable  little  city  of  Bridgeport,  and 
Stratford,  (beautiful,  though  not  on  Avon,)  we  entered  New-Haven  by  a  deep  cut 
below  the  level  of  its  halls  of  academic  learning.  Thence,  northerly,  progressing 
through  many  storied  spots,  tlie  former  residence  of  witches,  we  came  to  savory 
Wethersfield,  and  Hartford  notorious  for  convention,  to  Springfield,  where  we 
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sapped,  and  found  a  cleanly  and  samptuoos  entertainment  for  the  night  Here  we 
feasted  on  Connecticut  Biver  shad,  just  out  of  the  net,  of  super-excellent  flavor 
and  fatness,  far  superior  to  the  first  trophies  of  the  aeaaon  caught  by  *  Commodore 
SiMOJJSON,'  jearly,  in  New- York  bay,  and  served  up  on  an  AsTOR-House  pUitter. 

*  Bright  and  early  the  gong  of  the  Massassoit  House  called  all  hands  to  break- 
fast)  and,  without  waiting  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glittering  anns  in  the  arsenal,  (giori. 
fied  in  Lokqfellow's  noble  poem,)  at  the  sound  of  the  steam-whistle,  we  again 
entered  the  omnibus,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of 
embowered  Northampton,  renowned  for  its  Edwabob,  of  Greenfield  and  of  T^- 
non,  of  Brattleboro,  Bellows'  Falls,  and  of  Windsor,  all ' as  good  as  any'  places  in 
their  way.  The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  though  often  described,  la  rkih  and 
beautifiil  almost  above  description.  The  eye  is  continually  feasted  with  pleasant 
pictures,  from  where  its  stream  is  broad  and  generous,  until  it  narrows  toward  its 
sources  in  the  northern  hills.  What  fields  1  —  what  meadows  1  —  what  undulalr 
ing  pastures  1  ^  what  hill-sides  1  — what  kine  I  —  what  noble  elms  I  —  vdiat 
ancient  home-steads  1  Oh  1  it  is  a  fiit  and  pleasant  haitage^  suggestive  of  cream, 
and  butter,  and  honey ;  another  Canaan,  or  land  of  promise,  overfiowing  with  all 
sort  of  good  things.  The  villages,  mirrored  in  the  peaceful  flood,  together  with  the 
sky  and  towering  mountains,  are  like  so  many  lovely  Aubums. 

*  In  no  part  of  this  continent  can  more  favored  or  select  localities  be  found  for 
those  who,  wearied  of  bustle,  would  pitch  their  tents  in  the  evening  of  lifa  As 
you  gaze  at  the  slopes  in  transitu^  they  present  the  smootlmess  and  the  richness  of 
close-clipt,  well-rolled  English  lawns.  The  vast  level  plains  are  just  so  elevated  as 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  to  allow  the  river  to  perodate  through  the 
fields  to  the  corn-roots  and  grassesL  I  observed  a  little  village,  which  might  con- 
tain five  hundred  inhabitants,  cunningly  placed  in  a  valley  just  ample  enough  to 
receive  it,  the  spire  of  its  church  peeping  through  the  trees,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River  circled  about  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  islet  It  was  a  perfect  gem ; 
yet  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  Arcadian  as  it  appeared  to  be^  its  inhabitants 
might  be  still  worldly,  and  that  among  them,  as  among  larger  oommunitiest  there 
might  be  rife  the  same  hopes»  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  ambitions.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  hurried  past  this  rural  elysium,  without  even  being 
able  to  discover  Its  name. 

'  There  is  one  feature  which  I  think  must  have  struck  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in 
this  splendid  valley :  the  existence  of  certain  little  deserts,  or  patches  of  arid  sand, 
comprising  an  acre  or  two,  such  as  might  have  been  wafted  from  the  Rockaway 
beaches,  as  dead  and  barren  as  any  in  Arabia,  while  all  around  them  the  clover 
sprouts  up,  and  a  succulent  foliage  casts  its  shadows  upon  their  margins:  These 
are  not  oases  In  the  deserts,  but  deserts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  among  the  oases.  The 
contrast  was  remarkable,  and  I  worried  myself  in  conjecturing  what  winds  had  de- 
posited the  sands  in  such  places,  on  the  top  of  the  rich  loam,  and  destroyed  the 
pasturage.  I  could  not  help  remarking  a  wooded  promontory,  outjutting  very 
boldly,  around  which  the  river  wound  in  like  manner  as  about  the  aforesaid  village. 
It  was  the  very  place  for  a  mansion,  yet  no  mansion  was  there.  At  intervals,  when 
the  cars  came  to  a  stand,  and  the  steam  was  whizzing  o%  we  heard  the  silvery 
voice  of  frogs  from  the  neighboring  marshes  intermingled  with  the  raucous  expos- 
tulations of  the  big  blusterers,  whose  cheeks  are  full  of  wind.  The  Connecticut 
'W)gs  are  by  no  means  behind-hand  in  organic  capacity.  We  observed  the  trains 
on  a  number  of  diverging  rail-roads,  and,  regardmg  the  speed  of  transit  and  the 
auiiiljilalioii  of  distance,  you  cannot  help  thinking  of  these  several  routes  as  bo 
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many  continaattonB  of  Btreets  in  the  great  dt^.  Private  oonvenienoe  ia  sometimes 
sacrifioed  to  pablio  utilifyi  and  many  a  lawn  ia  dismembered,  and  many  a  pleasant 
walk  or  carriage-road  destroyed  by  the  direction  of  Iron  rails. 

'As  we  approached  the  sources  of  the  river,  where  it  became  narrow,  and 
resolved  itself  into  monntain-rillB,  and  finally  dwindled  away  till  it  was  lost  to 
sight,  a  rough  and  somewhat  dismal  waste  of  bogs  and  stamps  presents  itself  and 
some  one  justly  remarked  of  the  lands,  they  were  '  cold  and  sour.^  Here  some 
patent  stump-extractor  has  been  at  work.  You  will  see  a  vast  swamp  covered 
with  a  charred  and  leafless  forest,  with  unsightly  and  splintered  limbs,  which  might 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  entrance  of  Acheron.  On  the  outskirts,  by  way  of  fence, 
a  vast  number  of  uprooted  snags,  with  the  earth  clinging  to  them,  and  their  fibres 
sticking  up  in  air,  are  ranged  together,  so  as  to  form  a  rude,  impervious  fence. 
Those  who  like  a  wild  and  gloomy  scene  would  keep  their  eyes  open  in  this  place  *, 
but  for  myself  I  prefer  to  resort  to  cari>et-bag,  and  fall  back  for  entertainment  on 
the  2Vme9,  Seraldj  and  IHbune  newspapers,  or  it  may  be  on  the  last  number  of  the 
KmcKESBOCKSB  Magazine.  f.  w.  & 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Cobbespondxnts.  — An  enthusiastic  American 
admirer  of  Charles  Lamb,  being  recently  in  London,  paid  a  visit  to  the  East- 
India  House,  to  witness  the  scene  of  his  '  clerkly  labors,'  and  had  also  the 
pleasure  to  pass  an  evening  with  the  executor  of  the  '  gentle  Elia.'  He  de- 
scribes both  in  the  passages  which  ensue,  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  : 

*  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  great  East-India  House,  which  controls  so  many 
mQliona  of  people  and  of  money,  and  where  Laub,  the  gentle  Elia,  used  to  '  post  ?  * 
We  cared  not,  however,  for  its  wealth  or  fiewne,  when  we  entered  its  dusty  corri- 
dors, so  fbll  were  we  of  other  memories,  of  clever  Charlie,  the  humorous  clerk 
and  cockney ;  for  really  is  not  one  a  cockney  whose  days  are  numbere'd  within 
sight  and  sound  of  old  St.  Tajtl%  and  who  singularly  prefers  London  smoke  and 
London  books  to  the  soft  air  and  crimson  skies  of  Coleridge's  country-seat  among 
the  hills  7 

'  After  a  tedious  ramble  among  the  heroes  of  the  ledger,  some  of  whom  were 
Lamb's  successors  in  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  office,  we  eventually  stumbled 
upon  a  son  of  his  executor,  who  greeted  us  with  English  courtesy,  and  good- 
naturedly  chatted  about  his  Other's  fiiend.  He  related  many  anecdotes,  not  other- 
wise note-worthy  than  as  proving  that  the  personal  recollections  of  our  author  were 
still  perpetuated.  He  sometimes  came  late  to  business,  and  when  cautioned  by 
his  worthy  superior,  would  dryly  answer :  *  Oh !  I  Tl  make  it  up  by  leaving  earlier.' 
As  a  boy,  our  informant  well  knew  Lamb  and  his  good,  sister,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed some  eleven  hundred  pounds,  the  little  fortune  of  his  lifa  Mart  tised 
to  make  a  pet  of  him  and  give  him  cherries.  As  her  brother  never  married,  the 
East-India  Company,  after  his  demise,  kindly  settled  upon  her  the  *  Widow's  Por- 
tion *  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year,  in  regard  to  her  peculiar  situa- 
tion. In  the  register  for  the  *  Home-Department,'  the  wiiter,  after  erasing  his 
name,  made  the  usual  annotation  that  he  was  *  to  retire  upon  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.' 

*The  accountant's  apartment,  which  he  occupied,  is  rather  gloomy,  and  has 
undergone  a  recent  partition.    His  old  companions  of  the  establishment  said  he 
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enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured,  odd  little  fellow,  fonder  of  holjdays  than 
of  hard  work.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  not  idle,  or  worse  employed,  in  delriog 
among  the  hrown  tomes  of  Cheapside  and  Patemoeter-Bow — tiiose  mmes  of 
*  English  undefiled '  -^  to  bring  out  treasures  '  new  and  old '  for  immortality  I 

'  Our  friend  would  see  his  &ther,  and  perhaps  procure  us  some  substandal  relics 
of  the  essayist,  if  we  would  call  again  at  our  conyenience. 

'  We  did  not  fiul,  and  upon  our  return,  received  an  invitation  from  the  executor 
himself  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  house,  some  way  out  of  town.  Meanwhile^  be 
exhibited  the  Oriental  curiosities  in  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  There  were 
models  of  Chinese  summer-houses,  cases  of  gold  and  silver  gods,  just  worth  their 
weight  in  hard  metal;  war-like  trophies,  won  by  the  grim  persuasion  of  the  British 
bayonet ;  an  emblematic  hand-organ  of  a  tiger  eating  a  man,  contrived  by  an 
Englishman,  for  the  diversion  of  Tifpo  Sultak  ;  a  life-size  figure  of  Nasib-Shae, 
who,  like  KoHiJOCBO  of  old,  had  so  many  wives.  We  also  saw  the  autograph 
manuscripts  of  Louis  Phiuppb  and  of  Ouveb  Gbomwxll;  (Cabltlb  observes: 
'  There  is  a  cart-load  of  them  piled  up  somewhere  in  the  British  Museum ; ')  a  let- 
ter of  Lord  Nblson,  in  reply  to  a  complimentary  note  flx>m  the  Company,  indosng 
a  handsome  gift  for  his  victories  over  the  French,  the  present  unnatural  allies  of 
their  ancient  foes.  The  museum  looked  like  all  other  museums,  very  dull  and 
dark,  and  contained  beside  one  or  two  bricks  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  I  finget 
whether  of  the  same  color  with  those  in  the  Berlin  Library,  It  is  of  no 
consequence. 

*But  of  our  visit  We  found  the  cordial  old  gentleman  happy  to  greet  'the 
Americana'  He  is  now  a  staid  pensioner  of  the  India-House,  and  calmly  spends 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  moderate  though  leisurely  independence.  He  shares 
beside,  with  the  late  Noon  Talfoukd,  the  honor  of  being  Laub*s  execatOT,  for 
certainly  he  was  his  dearest  friend.  The  father,  with  his  sister  and  two  sons,  oom- 
posed  the  hospitable  group.  He  was  full  twenty  years  younger  than  Elia,  and  is 
now  *  turned  of  sixty.'  Laub  used  to  call  him  'lad,'  even  aiter  bis  maturity,  and 
when  a  child,  he  experienced  innumerable  kmdnesses  from  him  in  return  for  hs 
faithfulness  at  the  desk.  When  his  task  was  over,  he  would  often  say  to  lum: 
*Come,  lad,  you  have  done  enough;  meet  me  to-night  at  the  Temple,  to  eat  cher- 
ries, or  a  plum-pudding.'  Ah  1  those  dainties  I  What  boy  ever  forgets  such  bene- 
factions? 

'  Ho  had  seen  Colebidqb,  Hazlitt,  and  the  literary  characters  at  their  convoca- 
tions, or  with  his  friend.  Hazlitt  then  lived  *  by  his  wits,'  to  quote  his  quaint 
expression,  as  a  professed  author,  while  Lamb  was  but  an  amateur.  His  devotion 
to  his  sister  was  something  more  than  brotherly:  it  was  divine.  She  was  twent]r 
years  the  elder,  and  ever  as  solicitous  of  him  as  a  mother.  He  never  married,  it  is 
known ;  but  once  upon  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  fell  enamored  with  a  pretty  maid  at 
the  inn,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  conveyed  to  London,  to  be 
educated  —  an  extraordinary  procedure  truly  j  *  but  then,'  remariced  our  nanator, 

*  he  was  a  strange  fellow.'  She  finally  married  Moxton,  who  published  the  eariiest 
editions  of  his  *  Essays'  in  elegant  style.     Upon  the  front-leaf  was  written, 

*  C R ^  Esq.,  from  his  friend  the  Author,'  hi  a  truly  graceful  manner— no 

improper  transcript,  wo  opined,  of  his  refined  and  gentle  spirit  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  his  familiar  letters  which  we  read,  and  which  were  full  of  characteristic 
humor  and  genial  feeling.    Two  of  them  presented  us,  are  as  follows : 

*  *  My  Deab  R :  We  are  fixed,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  sister  is  very 
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poorly  again.  I  left  myself  in  your  debt  What  is  it?  Two  pounds  I  think,  I 
cannot  see  my  friends  here  for  the  above  cause. — ^Yours  truly,  C.  Lahb. 

*  *  Chaee-Sid^,  Snja^  1  Oekibtr,  1827/  * 

*  *  Deab  R :  Mabt  begs  to  send  her  kind  love  to  Mrs.  R and  Eliza- 
beth, and  hopes  they  and  you  will  come  down  on  Sunday  morning  next,  to  eat  pig 
with  ua:  *t  is  long  smoe  we  have  seen  you.  Pray  let  me  know  your  decision  on 
Thursday. 

*»  Tuesday,  25th.  Tours  ever,  C.  Lamb. 

'  *  Ano.  29 :  The  rains  will  be  all  rained  out  by  then.' 

'  We  were  shown  two  miniature  profiles  of  him,  pronounced  to  be  accurate,  that 
gave  us  no  mean  idea  of  the  living  man.  He  was  slender,  and  of  ordinary  stature. 
What  really  intellectual  person  is  extraordinary  ?  He  had  a  prominent  forehead, 
small,  twinkling  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  something  of  a  Jewish  physiognomy. 
His  hair  and  complexion  were  dark.  A  pair  of  his  big,  horn-rimmed  spectacles  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  was  very  short-sighted.  There  was  also  the  snuff-pouch,  now 
a  valued  heir-loom,  from  which,  perhaps,  may  be  dated  the  sneezing  inspiration  of 
*  Boast  Pig.'  Lamb's  infirmities  were  those  common  to  uususpecting  characters : 
an  eager  fondness  of  conviviality,  and  a  too  ready  obedience  to  the  humor  or  the 
impulse  of  the  hour.  A  little  spirituous  drink  would  overcome  him,  and  now  and 
then  a  promised  visit  was  in  vain  anticipated,  and  Elia  found  the  next  day  a  snug 
guest  of  'my  landlord,'  somewhere  on  the  route.  He  seldom  went  to  church,  and 
cherished  a  OABLYLE-dlalike  for  '  existing  institutions,'  but  of  a  Sunday,  he  might 
be  often  seen  with  his  inseparable  sister,  musing  on  nature  as  exhibited  in  the 
kaleidescope  colors  of  dty  and  suburban  life. 

'  Methought  our  generous  host  himself  was  not  disinclined  to  the  flow  of  apirita, 
of  which  a  half-dozen  kinds  were  set  before  us^  with  the  plea:  'If  you  do  not 
drink,  you  are  no  disciple  of  Lamb.' 

'  As  the  hour  of  ghosts  stole  on,  we  parted  with  the  old  gentleman  reluctantly, 
although  we  did  not  go  home  by  '  Cock-lane.' 

*  He  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  master  of  Chbist*s  Hospital,  where  Lamb  and  Cole- 
BiDGE  studied  '  accidence.'  Think  of  the  boy-poet  and  fiiture  essayist,  arm-in-arm, 
arrayed  like  Lilliputian  cowled  monks,  in  blue  coats,  yellow  skirts  and  socks^  red 
leather  waist-girdles,  and  white  neck-cloths  I 

>  The  ^Tdbk-TaUcer '  tell  us,  with  Johnsonian  gravity :  *  The  discipline  of  Chbist's 
Hospital,  in  my  time  was  ultra-Spartan.  Domestic  ties  were  to  be  ignored.  *  Boy  1' 
I  remember  Boteb  saying  to  me  once,  when  I  was  crymg,  the  first  day  of  my  re- 
turn after  the  holydaya,  '  Boy,  the  school  is  your  father  I  Boy,  the  school  is  your 
mother  I  Boy,  the  school  is  your  brother  I  The  school  is  your  sister  1  The  school 
is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations ! 
Iiet's  have  no  more  crying.' 

'  The  poet  was  a  '  Grecian,'  or  first-rank  scholar,  and  Ghabub  a  *  deputy,'  or 
second. 

ti^And  now,'  writes  a  contemporary,  'the  boys  still  take  their  milk  from  wooden 
bowls,  their  meat  ftom  wooden  trenchers^  and  their  beer  is  poured  from  leathern 
black-jacks  into  wooden  piggins.'  H.' 

Talk  5y  or  (t/*  Lamb  is  pleasant  -  -  -  Eveb  since  Palmes,  of  Albany,  the 
gifted  sculptor,  exhibited  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design  the  bust  of  his 
infant  son,  we  have  regarded  him  as  the  first  American  sculptor  in  exist- 
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ence ;  and  every  thing  that  has  since  proceeded  from  his  chisel  has  only 
confirmed  us  in  that  opinion.  We  hare  a  daguereotype  of  an  alto-relieTo 
of  his,  which  has  heen  enthusiastically  admired  by  all  to  whom  we  have 
shown  it,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
busts  of  eminent  citizens  of  Albany.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  allude 
briefly  to  his  last  and  crowning  work,  '  The  Indian  Maiden^*  a  full-length 
statue,  idealizing  *The  Introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Indian  BaceJ 
It  is  the  yery  perfection  of  nature,  beauty,  and  grace.  It  represents  an 
Indian  girl,  finding,  in  one  of  her  forest-rambles  in  search  of  flowers  and 
feathers,  a  crucifix,  which  she  holds  and  regards  with  deep  interest.  Her 
blanket  has  fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  and  hangs  from  her 
waist  to  the  ground,  leaying  the  arms  and  most  of  the  trunk  nude.  '  The 
accessories,'  says  Mr.  Sttllman,  one  of  the  editors  of  *  The  Crayon^  art- 
journal,  a  candid  and  competent  authority,  '  are  realized  with  wonderful  deli- 
cacy, and  the  drapery  is  composed  with  perfect  grace  and  unity.  This 
would  be  obtrusive  were  not  the  same  minuteness  carried  through  the 
figure,  and  the  subtlest  markings  of  the  flesh  given  with  a  truth  inappreci- 
able by  any  body  but  a  practised  artist  The  hands  particularly  are  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  finish  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  aware  that  this 
will  be  found  fault  with  by  most  sculptors,  but  it  has  still  my  entire  sympathy, 
as  far  as  that  is  worth  any  thing.  There  is  no  reason  why  detail  should  not, 
in  Art,  and  particularly  in  sculpture,  be  carried  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
Nature^s  finish  possible,  and  if  it  injure  the  efifect  of  the  whole,  it  is  from  the 
detail  falling  short  of  the  perfect  truth.  The  great  problem  in  the  practice 
of  art  is  to  unite  the  highest  perfection  of  detail  with  the  fullest  impression 
of  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  compromise  more  thaa 
Nature  does.  This  problem  I  believe  Palmer  to  be  solving  in  sculpture,  as 
the  pre-RAPHAELrnss  of  England  are  solving  it  in  painting ;  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  his  statue  will  compare  with  this  thing  or  that  of  the  antique. 
I  presume  it  will  not,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  its  sentiment  or  execution 
in  my  acquaintance  with  art.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  Greek  manner  in  it ; 
no  classicalism  of  any  kind,  which  we  might  expect  from  the  sculptor^s 
never  having  studied  any  thing  but  Nature  itself.*  Exactly :  and  we  hope 
he  never  will  Some  one  asked  Mr.  Palkeb,  in  our  presence,  if  he  had  ever 
been  to  Italy.  He  replied  modestly  that  he  had  not  '  Well,  you  needn't 
go,*  said  a  by-stander,  *•  unless  you  go  to  open  a  school  I  *  He  had  not  only 
not  been  to  Italy,  but  he  had  no  model  save  Natcbe  herself^  of  whom  he  is 
a  devoted  worshipper.  *  Palmer's  greatness,'  continues  *The  Crayon,'  *  con- 
sists in  the  fulness  of  his  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  form,  and  in  this  respect 
his  statue  is  alone  in  modem  art,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  Greek  SUve, 
as  it  is  purer  and  more  chaste  in  sentiment'  Powers,  who  has  only  seen 
one  or  two  daguereotypes  of  Palmer's  busts,  pronounces  the  highest  cMo- 
giums  upon  them.  And  well  he  may.  It  cannot  be  denied,  nay  it  is  admit- 
ted by  the  best  judges  in  this  country,  that  Palmer's  genius  in  conception 
and  skill  in  execution  are  superior  to  those  of  Powers  himsell  And  farther, 
we  believe  Powers  himself  would  admit  it  -  -  -  Our  neighbor  and  con- 
temporary of  the  'dockland  County  Journal^  (printed  in  the  adjoining 
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pleasant  Tillage  ofT^^yack,)  Mr.  William  Q.  Haeselbarth,  is  publishLog,  in 
successive  numbers,  a  ^History  of  Eoclcland  County ^^  which  is  replete  with 
interest.  It  will  surpxise  many  persons  to  know  how  much  the  county  of 
Rockland  contributed  to  the  stirring  incidents  of  '  the  times  that  tried  men^s 
souls.*  Her  soil  is  made  sacred  by  many  a  patriotic  association,  and  the 
men  and  means  she  contributed  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  liberty  have  at  last 
found  a  worthy  and  a  competent  chronicler.  Of  the  *  History '  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  propose  (Deo  tolente)  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large 
hereailer,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve.  -  -  -  *  Will  jou  give  me  a  glass 
of  ale,  please?'  asked  a  rather  seedy-ish  looking  person,  with  an  old  but 
well-brushed  coat  and  a' most  too  shiny  a  hat  It  was  produced  by  the  bar- 
tender, creaming  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler.  '  Thenk  ye,'  said  the  reci- 
pient, as  he  placed  it  to  his  lips.  Having  finished  it  at  a  swallow,  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  said :  *  That  is  very  fine  ale  —  very.  Whose  is  it  V 
*  It  is  Habma^s  ale.'  'Ah  I  Harman's,  eh  ?  Well,  give  us  anot]ier  glass  of 
it'  It  was  done ;  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  looking  through  it,  the 
connoisseur  said:  *'Pon  my  word,  it  is  superb  ale  —  super  If  clear  as  Ma- 
deira. I  must  have  some  more  of  that.  Give  me  tkmug  of  it'  The  mug 
was  furnished ;  but  before  putting  it  to  his  lips  the  imbiber  said:  '  Whose  ale 
did  you  say  this  was  ? '  *  Harman's,  repeated  the  bar- tender.  The  mug 
was  exhausted,  and  also  the  vocabulary  of  praise ;  and  it  only  remained  for 
the  appreciative  gentleman  to  say,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth  and  went  toward 
the  door :  *  Harman's  ale,  is  it  ?  I  hnoio  Har20.n  very  well  —  I  shall  see 
him  soon,  and  will  settle  with  him  for  two  glasses  and  a  mug  of  his  incom- 
parable brew!  Good-mawning I '  -  -  -  *I  havb  seen  one  die  —  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  the  pride  of  his  kindred  —  but  he  died  I  IIow  beauti- 
ful was  that  offering  upon  the  altar  of  Death  !  The  fire  of  genius  kindled 
in  his  eye ;  the  generous  affections  of  youth  mantled  in  his  cheek ;  his  foot 
was  upon  the  threshold  of  life ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for  an  honored 
and  useful  existence  were  completed ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  thousand 
glowing  and  noble  and  never  yet  expressed  aspirations  — but  he  died !  Can 
we  believe  that  the  energy  just  trained  for  action,  the  embryo  thought  just 
bursting  into  expression,  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature, 
just  swelling  into  every  beautiful  virtue,  should  never  manifest  its  power, 
should  never  speak,  never  unfold  itself?  Can  we  believe  that  all  this  should 
die?  No !  ye  glorious  in  youthful  virtue  I  ye  die  not  in  vain ;  ye  teach,  yc 
eusure  us  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  nobler  world  of  life  and  action ! '  These 
thoughts  of  an  eloquent  divine  came  to  our  mind  upon  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  announcing 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Rich.vrdso^,  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Knickerbocker  as  the  author  of  the  papers  entitled  ^Men^  Man- 
nersj  and  Mountains^*  and  other  sketches  published  under  bis  name  in  this 
Magazine.  It  was  as  a  literary  correspondent  merely  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Richardson  ;  but  he  subsequently  visited  New- York, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance  —  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  remember.  He  accompanied  us  to  our  summer  residence  on  the 
Hudson,  and  passed  several  days  with  us ;  and  upon  every  member  of  our 
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little  circle  he  made  the  most  favorable  impression.  He  exhibited  the  wis- 
dom of  mature  years  in  the  person  of  a  mere  yonth.  His  manners  were 
gentle  and  refined ;  he  displayed  without  ostentation  the  fruits  of  foreign 
travel  and  liberal  culture ;  his  nature  was  most  genial,  and  he  was  ever  in- 
quired after  by  every  member  of  the  family  with  an  affectionate  interest 
We  had  heard  of  his  illness,  but  scarcely  thought  that  one  so  apparently  ro- 
bust could  be  in  any  danger  from  a  complaint  (neuralgic  rheumatism)  which 
usuaUy  yields  to  medical  treatment  *  For  weeks  and  months  before  his 
death/  writes  an*intimatc  friend  of  the  deceased,  ^he  suffered  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  all  parts  of  his  frame.  These  he  bore  with  unflincluDg 
fortitude.  The  clergyman  who  attended  him  found  in  him  a  remarkably 
interesting  subject  of  conversion,  as  his  accurate  and  logical  mind  did  not 
yield  to  excitement,  but  to  the  calmest  and  most  rational  conviction.  Step 
by  step  he  advanced  toward  religion ;  and,  as  he  never  yielded  when  once 
convinced,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  remained,  as  he  died,  a  firm  and  un- 
doubting  believer.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  earnestness  and  ability 
manifested  by  his  spiritual  adviser,  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,  rector  of  CilTary 
Church,  not  only  during  his  illness,  but  also  in  his  funeral  address,  which 
was  a  master-piece  of  straightforward  and  simple  eloquence.'  Poor  Robeet! 
^e  were  friends,  and  understood  each  other.  When  shall  we  cease  to  remem- 
ber the  farewell  French  breakfast  we  took  together  at  the  New-Tork  Hotel, 
the  last  time  we  saw  him !  —  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  fancy  ?  We  add  no  more;  reserving  for  a  friend  tho  closing  tribute  to 
his  memory : 

So   Botert  |R.  Bic(aitifoii« 


8T   C.   a.  I.BX.AXID. 


'  Ik  (he  air  a  solemn  masic ! 

In  mj  heart  a  solemn  echo ! 
As  I  watched  by  tho  for  ever  silent  dead. 

'T  was  a  deep  chord  struck  at  random 

By  some  itassinfir  serenadcr, 
Or  the  final  chime,  reechoed,  of  a  bell. 

*  Not  until  *t  was  lost  for  ever, 
Not  until  I  hoard  its  echo. 

Did  I  know  there  had  been  music  peaUnj;  near. 

0  thou  death-white  friend  before  me  I 

Art  thou  but  a  fading  echo 
Of  the  wonderful  life-music  which  thou  wertt 

*  Ah  I  while  thoH  notes  were  rinjging, 
Scarce  we  knew  if  their  vibrations 

Owed  their  being  to  life's  merry  minstrel  art, 
Or  if  deeper  inspiration, 
As  of  midnight  church-bells'  music, 

Rang  concealed,  yet  ever  moving  through  thy  soul ! 

*  Now  that  all  is  still  around  me. 
Gentle  memories  kindly  whisper 

That 't  was  pleasant  Ijric  music  heard  at  first ; 

But  it  blended  as  it  vanished 

'Mid  the  higher,  nobler  echoes 
Of  a  sacred,  solemn  pealing  from  on  high. 
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'  In  the  past,  as  frieodlj  riyals, 

We  aspired  to  mutual  knowledge. 
Where  is  nralrj  and  earthly  know^dge  now? 

Since  thj  wondrous  graduation, 

To  one-millionth  of  tbj  knowledge 
All  the  learning  of  all  ages  were  as  naught. 

'  All  the  awful  silent  wisdom 

Which  inspired  life's  early  ages, 
Though  it  gazed  for  earnest  centuries  on  the  gate, 

^erer  glanced  bejond  that  portal  • 

On  whose  front  is  plainlj  written 
The  name  of  the  untitled  teacher,  Zfeath. 

*  Thou  hast  passed  that  solemn  portal, 

And  the  great  examination. 
Stem  was  the  parting  lesson  of  thj  life: 

Its  wearying  hours  are  over, 

Its  fears  are  all  forgotten, 
And  thou  art  blest  in  infinite  repose.  * 

'  Farewell  I    The  latest  memory 

Which  blends  with  thee  and  silence, 
Is  that  of  gentle  music,  sweet  and  low, 

Of  merry  tones  aspiring, 

'Mid  solemn  chimes  expiring, 
Lost  amid  thoughts  of  thee  t^nd  long  ago.' 

Peace,  peace  to  the  dead  I  -  -  -  One  of  the  *  lions '  of  New-York,  one  of 
which  our  *  great  metropolis,'  and  the  country  at  hu^ge,  may  yery  justly  be 
proud,  as  an  *  institution '  —  for  it  is  nothing  less  —  of  their  own  creation, 
is  ^Ea/rpen'  Printing-House^^  on  Franklin  Square,  Pearl-street,  east,  and  on 
Cliff-street  west  This  immense  structure,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top, 
has  grown  up  as  it  were  under  our  yery  eyes ;  our  almost  daily  duties  lead- 
ing us  to  our  own  tall  and  large  printing-of9ce,  in  the  last-named  street, 
where  Mr.  Gray  performs  the  printing  of  multitudinous  books,  reviews, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  all  the  varieties  that  the  art-typographical  can 
compass,  'with  neatness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch.'  Harpers'  Printing- 
HousB  (we  hope  they  will  call  it  so,  instead  of  giving  the  numbers  of  the 
buildings  which  the  vast  structure  includes)  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There  is  a  vast 
printing-house  at  Leipsic,  but  it  fades  before  our  American  house,  whose 
architecture  on  Franklin  Square  is  extremely  imposing.  Its  immense  height, 
its  great  width,  the  graceful  bend  of  the  swelled  front,  the  long  lines  of  pil- 
lars, with  their  beautiful  capitals,  and  the  extended  rows  of  statues  which 
they  support ;  the  varied  and  numerous  heads  in  alto-relievo,  and  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Franklin  over  the  middle  entrance,  all  satisfy  the  eye,  and  im- 
pel the  warmest  admiration.  The  Cliff-street  edifice,  connected  by  covered 
ways  with  the  Pearl-street  structure,  is  of  the  same  height  and  dimensions, 
and  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  exhibits  the  'beauty  of  utility'  in  the 
highest  degree.  Both  buildings  are,  in  every  story,  entirely  isolated,  and 
both  are  fire-proof  in  every  part,  and  in  every  possible  particular.  In  look- 
ing up  at  this  great  work  now,  we  can  but  call  to  mind  the  Brothers,  as  we 
saw  them  on  the  morning  alter  their  great  loss,  looking  sorrowfully  into  the 
smoking,  smouldering  ruins  of  their  establishment — all  gone  in  a  single 
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day !  But  there  seems  little  to  lament  now.  Energy,  perseverance,  and 
ample  credit,  the  result  of  a  long-sustained  good  name,  hare  stood  the  Bso- 
THEKS  in  good  stead,  and  the  result  is  before  us,  *  Success  to  them ! '  say 
we  with  all  our  heart  We  have  known  this  firm  —  perhaps  few  persons  more 
intimately  —  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  have  invariably  found 
them,  what  all  who  know  them,  know  them  to  be,  energetic,  upright,  liberal 
men  of  business,  and  in  private  character  irreproachable,  in  every  relation 
,  of  life.  In  reading  lately  in  an  English  joumad  an  account  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  '  CnsERYBLE  Brothers,'  (the  Grants,  wealthy  manufacturers,  of 
Manchester,)  we  could  not  help  comparing  them  with  the  Brothers  Harper, 
in  many  particulars.  ^A  friend  of  Wuxiam's,  (the  deceased,)  says  the 
writer,  *  once  asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  their  amazing  success.  The 
reply  was :  '  Why,  Sir,  you  see  that  we  were  four  brothers,  who  never  had 
a  word  of  disagreement  with  each  other,  and  we  all  worked  heartily  toge- 
ther for  the  common  good.  Then,  Sir,  we  took  care  never  to  have  a  bid 
stock ;  for  whenever  any  thing  hung  in  the  market,  we  pushed  it  off  and 
tried  to  produce  something  better ;  and  then,  Sir,  money  made  money.  The 
more  liberal  we  were,  the  more  Providence  seemed  to  bless  us.'  And  he 
might  have  included,'  adds  the  writer,  '  in  the  causes  of  their  success,  the 
strict  integrity  which  gave  all  who  bought  from  them  the  firm  assurance 
that  they  would  be  honorably  dealt  with.'  -  -  -  *  'T  was  on  a  Monday  mom 
in  May,'  that  we  took  a  Third-Avenue  car,  and  rode  up  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  our  old  friends,  Messrs.  Thouas  Hogg  and  Sons,  turning  off  at 
the  junction  of  Seventy-ninth-street  with  the  Avenue.  The  day  was  lovely, 
and  we  found  the  green-houses  full  of  flowers  of  the  rarest  beauty,  which 
filled  the  whole  air  with  fragrance.  There  was  but  one  thing  which  threw  a 
doud  of  sadness  over  our  thoughts,  and  that  was  the  recollection  how  many 
times  we  had  met  the  manly  form  and  listened  to  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive converse  of  the  aged  Father,  who  had  been  called  hence  since  we 
last  had  visited  the  Garden,  garnered  by  the  great  reaper  Death,  as  *  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe  in  his  season.'  For  twenty  years  we  had  known  him  well ; 
and  many  is  the  half-hour  we  have  listened  to  him  while  he  described  his 
early  years  in  Scotland.  He  was  distantly  related  to  James  Hogg,  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  and  when  excited  by  his  theme,  had  much  of  his  natorml 
eloquence,  and  all  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  *  I  was  bom,'  said  Mr. 
Hogg  to  us  one  day,  '  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  that  most  beautiful  of  cities  till  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  although  every  clear  morning  I  could  see  the  blue  top  of  'ARTnrB*3 
Seat,'  that  looked  down  upon  the  town.'  He  loved  his  profession  of  florist, 
and  not  a  man  in  America  understood  it  better.  He  invested  his  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants  with  an  almost  sentient  vitality.  Would  that  we  could 
recal  and  repeat  the  remarks  he  made  to  us  one  morning,  while  grafting  new 
varieties  of  roses  upon  stalwart  stems  in  his  east  garden !  It  was  the  very 
^  poetry  of  flowers ; '  and  delivered  with  striking  enunciation,  in  a  voice 
whose  depth  and  richness  no  one  who  ever  heard  it  will  forget,  (with  the 
slightest  possible  broad  Scottish  hurr^)  it  made  an  impression  upon  us  that 
can  neyer  be  effaced.    A  good  man  has  gone — an  honest,  clear-headed, 
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warm-hearted,  onobtrosiye,  impretending  dtixen  has  passed  to  his  final  rest, 
learYing  not  a  man  on  earth  who  knew  hun  that  does  not  honor  his  memory. 
We  haye  a  well-engrayed  portrait  of  him  from  the  burin  of  Bannistbr,  as 
we  write,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  standing  by  his  side,  among  the  flowers 
he  knew  and  lOy ed  so  welL  '  His  sons,  partaking  in  fall  measure  of  his  loy e  of 
his  profession,  and  skill  in  its  practioe,*reign  in  his  stead.  They  will  worth- 
ily follow  in  the  steps  of  a  worthy  father.  •  -  -  Ws  speak  with  confidence 
and  with  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  public  fayor  ^The  Student^*  pub- 
lished from  Number  Ten,  Appletoit's  Building,  Number  848  Broadway.  It 
is  prepared  with  great  care  and  good  judgment  by  a  practis.d  and  skiliul 
editor,  Mr.  Calkins,  who  has  had  abundant  experience,  and  is  well  qualified 
to  discharge  acceptably  the  duties  of  his  yocation.  Well  edited,  well  printed 
upon  good  paper,  published  regularly,  and  circulated  promptly,  it  hasreceiyed 
well-merfted  encouragement  But  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  literary  ex- 
cellence and  high  moral  tone  of  its  selections,  and  the  origmal  contributions 
of  its  editor.  It  is  designed  for  the  young,  or  as  its  name  implies,  for  the 
^  student ;  *  and  its  inculcations,  so  far  as  we  haye  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  them,  haye  been  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character.  ^The  Student  ' 
has  commanded,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  continue  to  command,  the  &yor- 
able  commendations  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
public  We  consider  it  inyaluable  to  teachers.  -  -  -  Yebt  timely  and 
appropriate  are  the  beautiful  stanzas  which  ensue.  But  they  need  little 
introduction  or  praise  firom  our  poor  pen : 

ft  JBprins  Z^u^t 


'  Salt  tears  m j  eye-lids  stain ; 
I  lire  in  bitter  pain. 
Because  X  live  in  vain! 


'  Mj  bohI  lies  in  a  dream, 
^ike  rooted  weeds  tbat  seem 
To  drift  upon  a  stream. 


*  Above  larks  trill  their  lay ; 
Below  moles  £^b  their  wai 
Earth  laughs  with  buds  of  I 


*  Within  jny  heart  I  fold 
Their  lore,  so  often  told, 
That  Life  is  neyer  old. 


'  This  troth  to  me  they  bring ; 
But  I — I  hare  no  Sprioff ; 
I  neither  work  nor  singf* 
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Tender  and  beautiful.  •  -  -  Our  friend  and  correspondent  *  Lobbaisb  ' 
dropped  into  the  publication-office  just  now,  saying,  as  he  remoyed  his  hat 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  flowing  silyeiy  locks,  'What  a  heavenly  day 
it  is  1  —  and  yet  I  haye  been  looking  at  those  who  can't  see  it  To  them 
*  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars  —  ail  dark  I '  Give  me  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; ' 
and  down  sat '  the  Colonel,'  and  thre^f  off  the  following : 

'  May  10,  '55 :  A  crowd  is  at  this  moment  pressing  through  the  entrance  to  the  Ta- 
bernacle. An  omnibus  is  backed  up  to  the  curb-stones,  and  men  are  busy  in  handisg 
out  some  boys  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelre  years  old,  and  others  of  riper  years.  They 
step  out  cautiously,  their  arms  some  on  the  shoulders  of  .thoir  companions,  and 
some  holding  by  the  hand ;  some  looking  thoughtful,  and  a  few  wearing  smiles  — but 
aU  blind  t 

*  Great  Fatueb  in  Heaven  I  —  here  comes  down,  from  Thy  blue  cerulean, 
light,  dear,  bright,  beautiful,  filling  the  world  with  its  glory,  and  giving'life  and 
loveliness  to  this  season  of  flowers ;  but  not  one  ray  penetrates  the  eye,  or  gives  a 
reflex  of  all  this  surrounding  beauty  to  a  single  one  of  all  this  little  array  of  sight- 
less ones  I 

'  Not  one  of  these  benighted  of  our  race  can  do  else  than  be  stationary  tilJ 
guided  to  the  great  Hall,  where  they  are  to  exhibit  this  lack  of  eye-sight,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  benevolence  that  has  found  ways  for  pouring  light  upon  the  intellect, 
and  teaching  those  hearts  that  beat,  alas  I  how  sorrowfully,  in  view  of  the  depri- 
vation they  endure,  how  to  love  that  GrOD  whose  mercies  are  over  all  His  wprks, 
and  the  Sox,  who  *  brought  life  and  Immortality  to  light,  through  the  Gospel,' 
which,  though  they  see  not  its  life-inspiring  words,  yet  are  enabled  to  read  them, 
and  feel  their  xmction  and  their  power. 

*■  But  oh  1  how  my  own  heart  felt  the  throb  of  gratitude  that  /had  no  such  dark 
and  impenetrable  curtain  between  my  eyes  and  the  visible  glory  of  this  lovely 
day! 

*  *  'T  is  right  to  measure  lots  with  those  less  &vorcd  than  ourselves,  that  we  may 
learn  with  patience  to  bear  our  moderate  ills,  and  sympathize  with  other  suffering 
mourners,'  as  sang  the  heavenly-minded  CTowfer. 

*  Who  of  us  can  fancy  his  condition,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  being  deprived  of 
sight,  and  having  shut  out  from  his  view  for  ever  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  magnificent  world  I 

*  Blessings  on  these  sightless  ones  who  are  at  this  moment  assembling  in  the 
Tabernacle !  and  blessings  on  those  who  have  provided  for  them  the  asylum,  in 
which  they  have  found  a  retreat  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  hearts  ever  anxious  to 
pour  the  light  of  life  in  upon  their  souls  I  LorjiAiss.* 

We  join  Lorraine  in  saying  *  Amen  to  that ! '  -  -  -  We  like  Albany. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  city,  '  set  on  an  hill,  whose  lights  cannot  be  hid.'  Its 
frame  of  mountains,  too,  in  the  region  round  about,  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
seen  at  morn,  or  eve,  or  '  high  mid-day  noon.'  You  can  hardly  come  to  a 
cross-street,  without  seeing,  far  to  the  south,  the  blue  Eaatskills  undulating 
their  humps  along  the  horizon.  Also  the  Capitol  is  an  instractive  and 
interesting  place  to  visit  There  we  saw  the  great  *  Prohibitory  Law  *  passed 
in  the  Senate,  presided  over  with  ability  and  dignity  by  our  old  friend  and 
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contemporary,  the  Lientenant-Groyemor,  Hon.  H.  J.  Ratmokd.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  honorable  member  for  Rockland,  Mr.  Fbbdon,  we  were 
shoWn  throagh  the  State  Library,  a  new  and  beautiful  edifice,  presided  over 
in  part  by  the  accomplished  poet  Strer*.  There  we  saw — what  it  were 
well  wor^  a  day's  journey  to  see  — the  treasonable  papers  of  Abkold  that 
were  found  in  the  boot  of  poor  Major  Aitdrb,  who  passed  firom  his  prison  in 
the  <  'Seyenty-Siz  House '  to  his  grave,  both  a  '  short  and  easy '  walk  from 
where  we  now  write.  Think  of  the  associations  connected  with  these 
crumpled  papers,  bearing  even  now  the  pressure  of  Anbrb's  foot  in  numerous 
creases !  Wretched  Arnolu  I  — unhappy  Andre  I  Moreoyer,  there  was  a 
pillar  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  spacious  lobby  of  the  Capitol,  where  a  mem- 
ber was,  some  ye^rs  ago,  offered  connderahU  money  if  he  would  wUfor  a 
certain  Mil  then  he/ore  the  Souse  of  Aeeembli/ 1 !  The  name  of  the  offender 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  of  the  fact  we  are  credibly  informed  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt !  Such  is  legislation !  Yes :  Albany  is  a  pleasant  place ; 
but  do  n't  judge  of  it  from  the  hackmen  at  the  wharves.  Six  of  these 
nervous  but  inelegant  personages  once  seized  a  small  valise  of  ours,  which 
they  bore  to  six  different  hotels,  and  wanted  six  shillings  a-piece  for  the  job  I 
Never  woe  so  worried  before — never .'  -  -  -  The  following  lines  are  by  our 
friend  Richard  Haywarde,  the  immortal  biographer  of  'Captain  Davis 
(Jonathan  R')  and  of  the  Sparrowgrass  Papers  in  the  Knickerbocker 
and  Putnam's  Magazine : 


'  1  LBKT  my  lore  a  book  one  day, 

She  bronght  it  back.  I  laid  it  by ; 
*T  was  Uttle  either  had  to  say — 
She  was  so  strange,  and  I  so  shy. 

*  But  yet  we  loved  indifferent  things  — 

The  sprouting  buds,  the  birds  in  tune ; 
And  Tmm  stood  still  and  wreathed  his 
wings 
With  rosy  links  from  June  to  Jane. 

'  For  her,  what  task  to  dare  or  do  ? 

What  peril  tempt?  what  hardship  bear? 
Bat  with  her,  ah !  she  never  knew 
•  Hy  hearty  and  what  was  hidden  there ! 

'  And  she  with  me,  so  cold  and  coy, 

Seemed  like  a  maid  bereft  of  sense ; 
But  in  a  crowd,  all  life  and  joy, 
And  full  of  blushful  impudence. 

'  She  married  I  well,  a  woman  needs 
A  mate,  her  life  and  love  to  share  — 


And  little  cares  spraneup  like  weeds. 
And  played  around  ner  elbow-chair. 

'And  years  rolled  by,  but  I,  content. 

Trimmed  my  one*lamp  and  kept  it  bright, 
'Till  afffe's  touch  my  hair  besprent 
With  rays  and  gleams  of  silver  light 

And  then  it  chanced,  I  took  the  book 
Which  tihi  had  read  in  days  gone  by, 

And  as  I  read  such  passion  shook 
My  soul,  I  needs  must  curse  or  cry. 

For  here  and  there  her  love  was  writ 
In  old,  half-faded  pencil-signs. 

As  if  she  yielded,  bit  by  bit. 
Her  hearty  in  dots  and  undir-lines. 

'  Ah  I  silvered  fool  f  too  late  yon  look  I 

I  know  it;  let  me  here  record 

This  maxim, '  Lend  no  maid  a  hook, 

UfUeM  you  read  it  aftenioard?  * 


You  must  read  this  two  or  three  times.  -  -  -  There  are  now  at  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Stevens'  two  of  the  most  exquisite  historical  pictures  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Duncan  painted  them.  They  represent  two  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  last  romantic  hero,  theme  of  poet^s  song,  sennachie's  legend,  wo- 
maii*s  dreaming,  and  strong,  loyal  man's  intense,  devoted  love.  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuarf.  The  first  picture  shows  him  proud,  triumphant, 
glorious,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  bright  sparkle  in  his  eye,  mounted 
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upon  his  superb  charger,  his  chest  expanded,  a  bright  smile  upon  his  h'ps, 
the  flowers  and  hearts  of  his  people  thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  the  next  shows 
him  fugitive,  broken  in  heart  as  in  fortune,  lying  in  a  wild  highland  cave, 
with  a  wild  Gael  or  two  and  a  noble  dog  watching  him ;  and  with  what 
comes  next  to  angelic  devotion,  toomarCB  devotion,  in  the  person  of  Flora 
MacDokald,  kneeling  near  him.  He  is  broken,  destroyed^  pale ;  his  tattered 
tartan  hanging  raggedly  about  him,  his  beautiful  face  emaciated  and  hollow, 
his  future  over-clouded  for  ever ;  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  himself  a 
crushed,  broken-down  wanderer  in  the  kingdom  that  was  his  fathcr^s  andhis 
own.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  into  Edinburgh  is  a 
master-piece  of  grouping  and  coloring.  The  family  of  Tullibardins,  from  the 
Marquis  to  the  old  foot-man ;  the  haughty  heads  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
MacDonald  of  Clan-Ronald ;  the  wild  devotion  given  to  the  faces  of  Hugh 
Stewart,  Kinlock-Moid art's  brother,  and  the  Miller  of  Invernahayle  are 
master-efforts.  The  TulUbardine  pipers  are  alivef  as  is  the  fierce  Catcran 
Hamish  McQregor.  And,  grandest  of  all,  as  your  eye  moves  from  one  side 
of  the  picture  to  the  other,  you  see  all  human  love  and  human  hate  in  the 
heads  of  LocniEL  of  Cameron  and  of  the  sour  Cameronian  fanatic  who  glowers 
from  the  steps  of  bis  meeting*hou8e  at  the  beautiful  young  prince.  By  the 
way,  LocHiEL  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  John  Wilson,  (CnRisroPHER  North.) 
Of  the  other  picture,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  unutterably  sad,  and 
represents  what  we  have  described.  Another  portrait  of  Professor  Wasos 
is  given  in  the  head  of  the  old  man.  The  fire-light  on  his  grand  old  face,  as 
it  looks  out  into  the  dim  midnight ;  the  boy  restraining  the  noble  hound  who 
has  scented  the  accursed  aidier  ruadk^  and  the  kneeling,  heroic  woman,  are 
beyond  description  tender,  expressive,  and  affecting.  Go :  see :  subscribe 
for  the  exquisite  engravings.  -  -  -  We  thought  sol  When  we 
saw  the  moon  in  eclipse  pale  her  ineffectual  light  in  the  still  mirror  of  the 
Tappaftn-Zee,  we  said,  *in'erdly,'  *  Surely,  surely  Pepper  is  looking  at  that 
phenomena!'  We  were  right;  for  here  is  the  proof  of  it  And  what  a 
perfect  thing  it  is,  in  its  way  !  —  what  a  Torso  of  a  glorious  statue  of  Genus! 
PoDD  and  Pepper  have  both  *  wrung  another  *  Pome'  from  the  depth  of  their 
Being,'  and  here  it  is ;  but  we  have  lost  Podd's  letter  to  the  Editor  : 

0        *  Brhoald  ibe  moon  diminish  into  nothink  I 
At  onshese  ehect,  his  brite  carere  cut  of. 
One  he  wos  rejoicink  as^  he  wns  able 
Toafoard  sech  a  good  articjil  ot  lite 
lie  bein  smal  &  not  yet  got  hia  grufh. 
Dut  the  prases  as  wos  lavish  onto  him 
Had  the  efec  to  onsetle  his  mjnd. 
He  thot  of  his  rivlc!»  as  wasgeins 
&  was  afrade  hede  git  hirt,  or  wots  wcrs 
To  a  sensitiF  Icwmiiiery  —  sqnencht. 

'  llis  wers  feres  alas  air  sadlj  realiz. 
All  bo  he  wood  sbyne,  yet  we  se  he  cant. 
In  consekcns  ot  a  peciiier  nniingment 
Al  ov  his  eforts  dount  d<>o  no  good.    Wj  did  Erth 
Step  in  so  furis  &  el  bo  of  the  trac 
The  swete  moon  as  had  delited  thouaans  ? 
Wy  ?  did  I  sa  wy  ?  i  sed  wy. 
Et'identli  becaus'he  was  a  burnink  2  match  ile. 
lie  was  a-exertin  ov  hisself  in  a  onnateral  maner. 
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Good  he  expec  to  ahjne  so  alien? 

Dident  Erth  no  it  ?    Das  Erth  no  en  j  think  ? 

Hes  he  administered  a  chec  onto  the  oocashun  ? 

Wj  did  the  clowds  cum  up  k  complete  the  seen  ? 

W J  ?    Becatftse  al  nacher  simnarthize. 

They  regelates  ech  other.    Wen  1  eos  it 

2  fast  far  his  helth  tha  al  resun  with  him, 

1st  mild ;  k  ef  that  doant  doo  no  ffood 

Then  ra/ther  stronger,  as  we  se.    Its  snposed 

That  2  or  8  sech  oorecshuns  in  a  jear 

Is  al  as  kepes  him  fmm  maikin  a  fool  or  hisself. 

'  But  my  Muse  she  is  a  levink.    She 's  afeard 
To  trust  her  Psppbr  sens  the  Grate  Pome. 
I  zpec  it  was  rajther  hard  onto  her, 
Gugink  fmm  mj  oaameloncollj  sitooation, 
Wich  is  Bad.    Alas !  like  anfortoonat  Moon 
The  Pote  was  2  cairles  in  the  yuse  of  his  ile. 
His  firewercs  was  fine,  but  2  ipensir. 
So  Nacher  steps  in,  noes  Genus  concaiv; 
k  he  is  presently  a  a^erwated  Human  Eklips 
Ot  the  wers  kynd.    Sech  is  the  misfortoons  of  Grenus.* 

Petpeb  *  knows  no  eclipse.^  ...  We  mentioned  the  circumstance 
in  our  last,  of  a  recent  vLjit  we  had  paid  to*  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary, 
under  the  superintendence  (from  its  inception,  through  its  gradual  progress, 
until  its  final  completion,  and  at  present)  of  Amos  Pilsbury,  Esq.,  conceded 
to  he  one  of  the  most  experienced  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
prison-wardens  in  this  country.  We  mean  precisely  what  the  word  ^  ac- 
complished *  implies,  in  our  use  of  it  in  this  place.  To  be  a  successful 
prison-warden  involyes  not  only  a  natural  gijt  to  govern  large  bodies  of  men 
of  different  degrees  of  yice  and  crime,  but  it  requires  study  and  experience, 
and  practised  skill,  which  constitute  an  *  accomplished'  ofScer.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  as  much  a  profession  as  that  of  a  physician  or  a  clergyman.  In 
reading  the  six  annual  reports  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  we  see  from  the 
minute  details  of  the  establishment  how  well  and  worthily  the  confidence  of 
the  inspectors  has  been  given  to,  and  rewarded  by,  their  superintendent. 
The  edifice  itself  is  an  ornament  to  Albany.  It  stands  a  little  way  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  upon  a  beautiful  slope  of  carefully-cultivated  ground,  ap- 
proached by  a  Macadamized  road  as  smooth  as  a  race-course.  As  we 
glanced  at  the  beautiful  lawn,  the  imposing  exterior  of  the  prison,  with  its 
flanking  octagonal  towers,  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  warden,  and 
drank  in  the  charming  view  presented  on  all  sides,  we  co]|ld  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  sudden  shutting  out  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  must  add  not 
a  little  to  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  enters  the  penitentiary. 
Within,  all  is  labor  and  silence.  Ceaseless  toil  alternates  only  with  solitary 
repose.  It  is  the  rule,  and  it  never  alters.  This  is  the  penalty  of  crime,  for 
which  men  and  women  are  sent  there  — and  that  penalty  must  be  paid.  The 
uniform  is,  one  half  the  leg,  up  and  down,  black,  contrasted  on  the  other 
side  with  a  lighter  color.  The  cells  are  unusually  large ;  the  work-shops 
airy ;  the  chapel  large  and  commodious ;  and  the  whole  prison  as  clean  as 
a  Dutch  'keeping-room'  in  every  part  The  marching  of  the  prisoners  to 
and  from  their  meals  is  in  the  closest  order,  and  is  like  the  step  of  one  man. 
Well  does  this  institution  deserve  the  high  title  of  'Model  Prison.'    It  has 
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earned  it,  '  from  its  beginning  hitherto.'  -  -  .  Ws  call  attention  to  the 
article  upon  *The  Occupation  of  Constantinople  hy  the  French  and  Engluh^* 
in  preceding  pages.  It  proceeds  from  the  capable  pen  of  an  old  contributor 
in  the  Orient,  and  is  authentic  in  eyery  particulifr.  Apropos  of  this  matter ; 
a  friend,  also  long  a  resident  in  the  East,  writes  us  as  follows :  '  There  is 
much  in  the  position' of  things  here  now  to  remind  me  of  the  visit  which 
the  French  made  here  in  1200,  as  described  by  Gboffrbt  de  ViLLEHARDonK : 
also  by  the  Crusaders,  as  narrated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  writings.  Somewhere 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French  and  fifty-six  thousand  Eng- 
lish have  left  their  homes  for  the  East,  of  whom  ninety  thousand  or  so  French, 
and  twenty  thousand  English  live  to  '  tell  the  tale.'  The  Turks  have  lost, 
I  suppose,  already  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Crimea  I  You  will  have  read  all  the  accounts  written  by  English  correspond- 
ents in  the  Crimea  to  English  papers  in  London,  of  the  almost  incredible 
sufferings  experienced  by  the  English  army  before  Sebastopol.  It  is  well 
for  history  that  these  accounts  come  from  the  English,  and  not  from  foreign- 
ers. The  cause  of  all  this  is  seen  in  that  miserable  system  of  the  British 
Government,  by  which  a  large  majority  of  the  officers  are  members  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  uneducated  for  soldiers,  and  totally  without  any  expe- 
rience as  such,  whose  only  qualifications  are  their  birth  and  wealth.  One 
cannot  but  exclaim,  '  West-Point  for  ever  1 '  Long  life  and  prosperity  to  this 
American  institution,  which  knows  no  birth  and  no  wealth,  and  where  merit 
alone  advances  the  man !  France^s  Emperor  is  expected  here  soon.  Gene- 
rosity would  seem  to  le&d  him  not  to  profit  by  the  sudden  demise  of  the 
great  man  of  the  age,  NicnoLAs,  now  no  more.  The  Sultak  was  very  much 
affected  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  great  enemy  of  his  country ;  and  I 
have  it  fi*om  an  eye-witness,  that  he  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence,  with 
his  eyes  suffused  with  tears  when  the  telegraphic  dispatch  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  minister  of  war,*  -  -  -  *  Observino  in  the  papers 
of  yesterday,'  writes  our  welcome  correspondent,  *  F.,'  *a  notice  of  the  death 

of  J W  — ,  I  was  reminded  of  the  following  authentic  anecdote  which 

id  currently  related  of  him :  Some  years  since  he  was  accosted  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with :  *  How  do  you  get  along?  '  *  Not  very  well ;  I  've  lost  my 
wife :  Every  thing  goes  wrong;  I  want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven,  if  I  can  get 
there.'  '  What  kind  of  a  place  would  you  have  Heaven  to  be  ? '  asked  his  in- 
terrogator.    *  Why,  Sir,'  said  W ,  who  was  a  good  sportsman,  *  I  would 

have  it  a  boundlesS  prairie,  with  an  eternal  September;  and  I'd  have  with 
me  an  everlasting  gun  and  a  never-dying  dog  I '  He  had  Campbell's  Indian 
idea,  that  *  his  faithful  dog  should  bear  hun  company.'  -  -  -  Ocr  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  John  Weik,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  complete  edition  of  Heine's  works.  The  series  is  beautifully 
printed,  on  fine  paper,  and,  while  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  European 
edition,  it  is  sold  at  one  third  the  price.  This  edition  will  embrace  *  every 
thing '  ever  written  by  Heine,  and  to  effect  this  the  publisher  has  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  collect,  from  old  magazines  and  forgotten  pamphlets,  ail 
that  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  this  *  witty  and  wicked '  writer.  Mr.  Weik 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  perfect  American  edition  of  Heine,  and  his  may 
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be  confidently  recommended  as  the  only  one  which  should  be  patronized  by 
a  scholar.  Mr.  Weik  has  also  in  press  a  translation  of  Heise^s  works,  by 
Charles  G.  Lelakd,  an  accomplifhed  German  scholar,  and  a  most  skilful  and 
faithful  translator.  No  living  German  writer  has  exerted  an  influence  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  IIeinb,  and  his  position  as  a  cloBsic  has  long  called 
for  a  complete  English  version.  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  *  in  this 
connection,'  two  little  fragments  from  Heine,  which  we  find  upon  a  proof- 
sheet  envelope  of  a  newspaper  containing  the  above  announcement  They 
will  show  to  the  German  scholar  the  truthful  rendering  of  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  *  Meister  Karl  :  *  apropos  of  whom  we  may  say,  that  he  has 
Ms  own  (*  Meister  Karl's)  writings,  chiefly  from  the  Knickerbocker,  in  pre- 
paration for  speedy  publication  in  the  best  style.  It  is  little  to  say  that  they 
will  be  popular,^ecause  they  are  popular.    But  revenons  a  notes  Heine  : 


*  CikCnfl  it  08SB. 


'  I  FAix  would  lingrer  near  thee, 
But  wheD  I  sought  to  woo, 
Thou  hadiit  no  time  to  hear  me, 
Thou  hadat '  too  much  to  do.' 

'I  told  thee,  shortly  after, 
That  all  ihine  ow'D  I  'd  be ; 
And,  with  a  peal  of  laughter, 
Thou  mad'st  a  courtesy. 


^At  last  then  didst  confuse  me 

More  utterly  than  this ; 
For  thou  didst  e*en  refuse  me 

A  trifling  parting  kiss  I 

*  Fear  not  that  I  shall  languish, 

Or  shoot  myself,  oh !  no ; 
I  Ve  gone  through  all  this  anguish, 
My  dear,  long,  long  ago/ 


*  IBa  ^'<t  JrUnto. 

'  Thet  gare  me  advice  and  counsel  in  store, 
Praised  me  and  honored  me  more  and  more ; 
Said  that  I  only  should  '  wait  awhile,' 
Offered  their  patronage,  too,  with  a  smile. 

*  But  with  all  their  honor  and  approbation, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  ot  starvation. 
Had  there  not  come  ao  excellent  man. 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  along  began. 

'  Good  fellow  I  he  got  me  the  food  I  ate. 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget ; 
Yet  I  cannot  embrace  him,  though  other  folks  can, 
Fur  I  myself  am  this  excellent  man ! ' 

This  will  prove  a  popular  work.  -  -  -  The  death,  some  weeks  since, 
of  Mr.  ZiuMEiLMAV,  the  highly-esteemed  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  has  ex- 
cited deep  regret  in  this  community.  Mr.  Zimmerhan  was  one  of  the  oldest 
consuls  in  the  United  States,  having  been  appointed  Consul  for  this  State, 
and  those  of  Connecticut  and  New-Jersey,  by  the  late  King  William  the 
Second  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1819.  In  1842,  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  (or 
knight)  of  one  of  the  chief  orders.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  William  the  Third,  Consul-General  for  the  United  States.  He 
died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  after  an  illness  of  only  an  bourns  duration, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  leaving  a  large  and  deeply-attached  family 
to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.    We  shall  miss  his  benevolent  face,  and  agree- 
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able,  manlj  bearing  hereafler  at  the  board  of  good  St.  Nicholas,  where  he 
was  ever  a  welcome  and  fayorite  guest  The  duties  of  the  consulate  ren- 
dered vacant  by  his  death  are  performed  by  J.  £.  Ziumervan,  until  orders 
are  received  from  the  Netherlands.  -  •  •  The  etpritrde-ccrp»  of  mHi- 
t'lry  companies  always  appeared  to  us  an  excellent  thing.  It  widens  the 
social  circle,  extends  the  chain  of  friendship,  and  begets  frequent  'eras  of 
good  feeling.'  In  the  little  village  where  we  have  our  summer  'abidement^' 
we  are  not  without  one  of  these  pleasant  corps.  The  ^Piermont  Chiardi^ 
Captain  Johnson  commander,  is  as  neat  and  tastefully-uniformed  a  company, 
and  as  well  driUed,  as  you  would  desire  to  meet  of  a  summer's  day.  Re- 
cently they  had  a  '  fine  time '  at  the  '  Delhore  House,'  in  the  village,  after 
a  parade  through  the  streets,  during  which  their  manly  bearing  and  good 
training  excited  marked  admiration.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ning  of  the  same  day  they  went  into  '  Dklmobs  Hall,'  where,  after  an  open- 
ing prayer  by  Rev.  J.  West,  they  were  addressed  by  Colonel  Isaac  Sloat, 
of  Middletown,  Captain  Williak  J.  Folgeu,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ferdon,  and  Lu- 
ther CoLYiLLE,  of  Piermont  The  occasion  was  a  highly  interesting  one ; 
the  speeches  were  lively,  and  to  the  point,  and  all  parties  enjoyed  themselves 

*  to  the  top  of  their  bent.'  -  -  -  The  following '  touches  us  nearly.'  All 
our  readers  know  how  fond  we  are  of  *  Linei  Written  for  Mu9ie,^  when  the 
commencement  of  the  '  piece '  is  given  as  its  title :  such,  for  example,  as 

*  When  my  Eye*  etc. : 

*j(ctit  not  bitl  §BitMi  at  'Ctatrrs  Broton.' 

BT     A     BtSIKO     FOVT. 

*  Sbbk  not  with  meat  or  'taters  brown, 

My  appetite  to  moTe ; 
Bring  me  fried  oysters  from  the  town, 

For  they  are  what  I  lore : 
Good  oysters  fried  in  *  Sdellet's  mode, 

For  beef  should  no'cr  be  changed ; 
My  palate  owns  a  higher  code. 

It  will  not  be  estranged. 

*  Beef  may  relieve  an  Engltsh  mind, 

And  calm  John  Bttll  to  rest, 
But  Jonathan  will  always  find 

That  ovsters,  they  are  best: 
*  Tia  oysters  that  alone  have  power 

To  make  a  man  feel  easy. 
When  fried  with  spirit  at  tne  hour, 

All  looking  fat  and  greasy.' 

All  but  the  *  greasy  I '  -  -  -  Messrs.  FBTRroGB  and  Compaxt  advertise 
that  they  have  purchased  the  advance-sheets  from  Sampson  Low,  Son  and 
Company,  of  London,  of  the  recently-discovered  romance,  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  entitled,  *  Moredun :  a  Bomanee  of 
1210,*  It  will  be  published  in  London,  Paris,  and  New-York  at  the  same 
time.  The  English  price  is  eight  dollars,  but  the  American  publishers,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  paid  for  it,  will  issue  an  edition  at  fifty  cents. 
The  publishers  anticipate  a  large  sale.    -    -    -     It  seems  something  too 
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late  now  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Bancroft's  well-known  splendid  oration  before 
the  Historical  Society,  in  NoTcmber  last,  on  *  The  Keeessity^  the  Reality^  and 
the  Promise  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Raee^  or  upon  the  proceedings 
at  the  dinner  which  followed  its  delivery ;  yet  these  are  among  our  deferred 
pages.  We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  'lose  the  type '  of  Mr.  Tbeodorb  £. 
ToMLixsoN^s  extempore  bat  graceful  and  fancifVil  response  to  the  toast  to 
WoMAs: 

'  *  WoMAx/  if  first  in  our  affections,  should  not  be  last  in  our  toasts.  She  has  fallen 
into  mj  arms,  and  I  will  uphold  ber  with  all  the  chiTalrv  of  the  feudal  ages.-  Woman 
is  a  theme  worthy  the  poet  or  orator.  Did  not  Homeb,  tne  blind  bard,  sing  of  woman, 
and  when  we  read  of  Hector  bearing^  thick  battle  on  his  sounding  snielo,  or  holding 
aloft  youDg  AsTTAKAx,  trembling  at  bis  nodding  plume,  do  we  not  revert  to  beauteous 
Helen  —  sad  Andromache  ? 

'  Did  not  our  orator-historian  to-dajr,  from  whose  hand  the  centuries  seemed  to  fly, 
did  he  not  pause  to  play  celestial  music  to  woman?  did  he  not  say  that  of  all  thinn 
beautiful  or  earth,  the  veil  of  her  spirit  was  most  beautiful,  that  in  our  briery  life  she 

was  the  lily,  or 1  forget,  for  the  flowers  were  all  emulous ;  the  gentle  daisy  lifted 

up  its  hea(i,  the  violet  breathed  a  newer  fragrance,  and  the  rose  angrily  blushed  wo- 
man's pride  and  woman's  loveliness.  She  is  greater  than  the  historian ;  ne  but  records 
the  past  —  she  makes  history :  her  gentle  hand  bends  the  twig  that  gives  inclination  to 
the  oak ;  on  the  infant  brow  she  stamps  the  character  of  the  nation.  It  was  only  when 
luxury  crept  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  stained,  the  fire-side,  when  there  were  no 
Spartan  mothers,  no  Roman  matrons,  that  Rome  and  Sparta  fell. 

'  Woman  is  the  ij'^  of  civilization — in  savage  life  a  slave,  in  refined,  a  queen  I  What 
distinguishes  this  nation  most?  what  impresses  the  noble  or  other  lands  that  the  'Ame- 
rican is  the  more  delicate,  the  higher  refinement,  is  our  veneration  for  woman.  She 
can  ffo  unharmed  all  through  our  vast  country,  her  guardian  angel  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  I  cannot  read  the  future ;  the  horizon' is  obscured,  the  firmament  is  not  clear. 
Who  can  tell  what  will  grow  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  old  world,  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  new  ?  This  I  believe,  that  as  long  as  the  American  people  preserve  their  respect 
for  woman,  and  respect  follows  worth,  the  American  Republic  will  live.  This  I  know, 
that  if  the  mothers  of  the  nation  are  good  and  pure,  the  sons  of  the  nation  will  be 
strong  and  free. 

'  Woman  !  Empire  is  in  thy  hand.  Lead  forth  from  beyond  the  mountains,  from 
the  far  Pacific,  out  of  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  peerless  West,  the  Young  States,  and  the^ 
will  come  to  our  Union,  as  mighty  as  our  own,  without  a  canker  to  consume  their 
youth,  without  a  cloud  to  darken  their  destiny. 

*  Power  in  arms  or  song  or  eloouence  has  made  man  immortal.  His  very  origin 
enshrined  the  muse  of  Miltox.  Woman's  is  greater  than  his.  Man  was  made  of  the 
dust  of  earth ;  woman  out  of  the  image  of  God.  She  is  supreme  in  good  or  evil.  Did 
not  Cleopatra  lead  captive  conquerors  ?  Who  but  Eve  could  have  destro^jred  Paradise, 
where  day  was  ecstatic  joy.  and  night  came  as  the  approach  of  gentle  music:  where  the 
couch  was  the  fragrant  emorace  ot  flowers;  where  the  rich,  luscious  grape  fell  without 
the  wooing;  where  the  very  mountains  arose  in  their  sublimity  to  extend  their  shade 
over  man  s  repose  ?  Though  the  chosen  *  angel '  of  the  *  Destroyer,'  still  her  name  is 
stamped  on  the  Decalogue :  '  Honor  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother.* 

'  What  eloquence  so  exquisite  as  Rcrn's :  '  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  shall  be  my  God  ? ' 

*In  song,  who  more  impassioned  than  Sappho?  in  prophecy,  who  more  inspiring  than 
MiRiAH,  with  harp  and  timbrel,  by  the  shores  of  the  soundinj^  sea? 

'Her  destiny  over-shadows  man's;  his  fate  trembles  m  hers.  Napoleon  tore 
from  its  heaven  bis  morning-star,  Josepsikb,  and  St.  Helena,  in  retribution,  arose  in 
the  ocean. 

'  Did  not  Marv,  the  mother  of  Washikcton,'  fashion  his  great  mind,  and  breathe  her 
stainless  purity  into  his  greater  heart  ? 

'More  eloquent  than  tongue  can  tell,  more  glorious  than  pen  cafl  write,  are  the  simple 
words,  mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife !  'Mother  I '  how  sweet  from  the  lips  of  the  glee- 
ful girl,  bow  holy  from  the  tremblimg  voice  of  age  I  To  the  dying  captive,  to  the 
bleeding  soldier,  to  the  great  man,  to  the  malefactor  on  the  scaffold,  thy  name, '  Mo- 
ther,' comes  radiant  with  the  light  of  voung  Eden-days  I 

*  Wife '  is  thy  better  self;  '  sister,'  thy  loveliest  peer ;  '  daughter,'  sun-shine  dancing 
on  thy  knee. 

<  In  heathen  mythologv,  Jove  was  the  parent  of  wisdom  7-  that  sprang  a  goddess  al 
create  from  his  immortal  mind.  In  Christian  religion,  the  Virgin  was  the  mother  o 
our  Lord! 
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'  Woman  has  erer  been  divine ;  with  the  ancients,  the  symbol  of  plentr,  of  beauty, 
of  purity,  and  wisdom.—  MixaBVA,  all  perfect ;  Cbrbs,  with  her  sheaf  of  w&eat ;  Diaica, 
with  her  bended  bow ;  Vknus,  arising  from  the  crowning  foam  of  the  great  sea.  With 
us  of  the  New  Testament,  she  has  been  chosea  as  wife  and  daughter  for  the  expressioa 
of  miracle  —  at  the  marriage-feast,  when  the  water  blushed  to  wine,  and  when  Us  bade 
the  diiughter  of  Jaibus  anse  and  walk.  '  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  abideth  '  most  in 
her  who  touched  but  the  hem  of  His  garment  and  was  made  whole,  and  in  the  widow 
who,  with  her  mite,  gave  most  to  her  Lord. 

'  Ves,  woman  is  divine.  How  manj  orisons  ascend  to  thee,  Virgin  Maet  !  Woman 
is  divine  even  in  *her  fall.  Do  jou  not  remember  that  our  hol/Ttoao  bowed  to  the 
earth,  wrote  upon  the  sand,  and  would  not  even  look  up  to  her  shame,  her  degradation, 
or  her  punishment  ? ' 

The  ladies  owe  their  orator  a  medal  I  -  -  -  There  goes  the  Armenia 
along  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  bound  for  the  metropolis.  It  is  scarcely  half-past 
tw^o  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  has  come  from  Albany  this  morning,  passing 
all  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hudson.  She  has  been  put  in 
perfect  order  for  a  day-boat ;  her  table  is  supplied  with  every  luxury  of  the 
season,  and  Captain  Cochran,  who  commands  her,  is  a  gentleman  who '  each 
particular  of  his  duty  knows.'  A  more  delightful  sail  than  a  trip  up  the 
Hudson  in  these  genial  days  could  hardly  be  conceived  of  There  is  nothing 
like  it  elsewhere.  -  •  >  It  is  not  *  Mr.  J.  M.  Mulligan,^  but  MrW.  Hac- 
MuLLEN,  who  writes,  in  the  present  number,  the  interesting  paper  entitled, 
^Boating  down  the  Alleghany,*  Our  readers  and  contemporaries  will  please 
note  the  correction.  -  -  -  Our  cordial  thanks  are  due,  and  cordially  ten- 
dered, to  our  friend  *  George  *  of  *  Kilbiwang,'  for  his  gratifying  Tribute  *7b  Old 
KniekJ*  He  has  not  only  closely  followed  the  manner,  but  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  his  brother-bard,  Robert  Burns.  -  -  -  Mr.  Evart  A.  Dcr- 
CKiNCK  delivered  lately  a  very  interesting  address  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  this  city,  upon  the  History  and  Writin^fs  of  Philip  Freneau, 
The  story  of  his  varied  life  is  replete  with  incident,  and  his  poetry,  from 
which  several  quotations  are  made,  was  remarkable  for  the  period  in  which 
it  was  written.  Mr.  Dcyckinck^s  address  received  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  crowded  and  gratified  audience.  -  -  -  Ws  are  glad  to  perceive 
that '  Meister  Karl  ^  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  the  sketches  which  have 
appeared  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere  under  that  nom  de  plume.  Our  read- 
ers know  what  they  are,  and  what  a  pleasant  book  they  will  make.  What 
with  translatiing  Heine,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Aid-de-^amp  to 
Governor  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  (hats  off  to  *  Colonel  *  Lbland  !)  and 
editing  his  new  volume,  our  friend  *  Earl  '  will  have  his  hands  full.  But  he 
do  n*t  care.  -  -  -  *  Alas,  what  have  we  do  ?'  as  Chaucer  says.  Here  we  are, 
at  the  end  of  our  last  *  form,'  with  four  close  pages  of  '  Gosslpry,'  contain- 
ing several  matters  which  we  had  promised^  and  others  for  which  wc  had 
wished^  insertion,  all  crowded  out  by  the  Title-Page  and  Index  to  the  present 
volume ;  necesttitieSj  which  we  had  never  seen  nor  thought  of,  until  the  proof 
was  laid  before  us,  as  'closing  the  form.'  Sorry — sorry  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  now.  Next  month,  therefore,  must  make  amends :  unnoticed  books; 
town  and  summer  resorts;  'good  things'  from  good  friends,  and  ^had'* 
things  from  stranger-correspondents — all  *bide  their  time.'  Look  out  for 
our  next:  the  first  number  of  our  Forty-Sixth  Volume  I 
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A  Sroohd  SDiTXoy  of  this  splendid  and  popular  Tolume  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  pab- 
lished.  To  show  how  it  has  been  welcomed  by  the  public,  and  the  namerous  ftiends  of  the 
reteran  editor  of  the  Kkicesrbocksr,  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  man/  notices  which  the  woric 
has  received  are  herewith  annexed : 

**Ths  KaiOKiRBOORa  Oalurt  has  in«d«  itt  appearanee  fo  a  iplendid  oetaTO  TOlinne.  Its  Motrlbvtors  eom- 
prue  fome  of  the  oldest  and  most  illastrhnu  writers  io  America,  with  a  noble  array  besides  of  men  of  cenios 
and  ealtare,  who.  If  perhaiM  less  known  tn  feme,  hare  sret  gathered  worthy  literary  honon  in  both  hemispheres. 
A  Ibw  examples  will  show  the  choice  materials  which  hare  been  employed  Io  the  eorapo«ItloB  of  the  Tolnme. 
WAsmaomM  laTura-^the  belored  and  glorioos  patriarch  of  our  natire  llteratare--conrributes  a  delljcbtftil  paper, 
entitled  'Oonrersatlons  with  Talma.*  presenting  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  great  Frenah  tragedian* 
and  a  series  of  original  suggestions  on  French  dramatic  poetry.  Thb  was  written  in  1831,  and  will  furplsh  a 
welcome  specimen  of  the  author's  palmiest  days  tn  the  ho!<t  of  his  ailmlrers  who  so  fondly  treasure  every  pro- 
doetion  of  his  fssciaaUng  pen.  A  poem,  called  *  TV  SnoiD-Shoufer,*  hy  Bbtaht.  is  the  oharacterlstic  nfferlng  of 
our  createst  American  bard.  *  7ns  Smpsror't  Blrcfn  AMt,*  by  LoMorCLLow : '  Mascaooio.'  by  I4>wkll:  *A  Poeti- 
eal  epistle  to  Louis  Glaylord  Olark,'  by  Hallkk  :  *A  Vision  of  the  Houmtonic,  by  Holmbs  :  'Tm  Growing  OldW  Iqr 
SAxa ;  *  TO  a  BMuH/id  GltV  by  pRumci :  *0n  Laks  P^n^^  by  Epbs  Saroimt  :  'Pitteoo,*  by  Dr.  Bannnia.  are 
Io  the  happiest  style  of  their  respectire  writers.  N.  P.  wnxjs.  Instead  of  rhymes,  giTCS  a  kind-hearted  and 
cheery  letter  from  his  iUTalid's  retreat  at  Idlewild :  and  TcctiRMAV  has  a  fine  critical  essay  on  Edmund  Kean. 
Among  other  celebrated  writers,  whose  fiune  is  of  more  recent  date,  we  opserre  the  names  of  MrrOHnx.  Btikol 
KmBALU  Srurr.  Shrltox.  BataroTatlor.  Ooseixs.  Fiilm,  G.  W.  Ccirm.  and  SropOAao.  But  space  would  fkU 
OS  to  enumerate  all  the  celebrities  on  this  red-lettered  catalogue,  which  presente  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
lignal  ability  which  the  Editor  of  the  KxioxnancKaa  has  embodied  in  the  long  series  of  his  annual  rotnmes. 
The  attractlTeness  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  number  and  variety  of  portraite  with  which  it  is  em- 
beUlshed.  forming  an  extensire  gallery  of  American  authors.  These  are  engraTcd  on  steel.  In  the  best  stxle  of 
execution,  and.  tn  maiur  cases,  from  original  paintings  by  Elliot  and  other  eminent  artists.  Such  a  varied  and 
admirable  collection  of  portraits,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  interested,  we  presume  has  never 
before  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  editorial  preparation  of  the  worlc  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Dr. 
JoBM  W.  FaAXcu,  Oeotoa  P.  Mouus  Rurrs  W.  OamwoLO,  Ricbaro  B.  Kimball,  and  Rev.  Frrdrrick  W.  saiuog. 
who,  it  Is  needless  to  add,  have  ac<iuitted  themselves  of  tbeirgenerous  duties  In  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room 
ibr  comment,  except  that  of  a  congratulatory  character.'— Utirper's  Magaaine, 

**It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  Issued  from  the  American  press.  We  hope  It  will  find  am 
extended  sale,  proportionate  both  te  ito  varied  merits,  and  to  the  commendable  ooiect  in  which  the  work  had  iti 
•rigin.*-AM<oi»  AUa9, 

**  TauLT  a  splendid  volume ;  admirably  printed,  richly  bound,  noblv  illustrated,  and  containing  original  contrl- 
bntions  firom  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  who  have  reOected  lufiter  upon  the  American  name.  WAsania- 
Tox  lavixo,  who  now  seldom  writes,  commencinx  the  volume,  and  Fitx-Grkbhi  Haixcok.  whose  muse  has  long 
been  reproached  for  silence,  concluding  It  by  a  *Po0bical  Spime  to  Louis  Oaylord  Clttrk,  SitQ*  which  shows  that 
bis  lyre,  though  long  mute,  has  not  lost  Ite  power.  The  forty-eight  portraits  ere  flnelv  engraved,  and  are  excel- 
lent  likenesses.  This  Gallery  of  American  authors  should  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  library  of  every  Ameri^ 
can  who  has  enough  patriotism  and  refinement  of  taste  to  take  pride  in  the  nation^s  literature."— ^T.  Y,  Oommer- 

**It  reaUxes.  in  beauty  of  getting  tip  and  In  the  excellenoe  of  Its  contents,  all  the  high  wrouxht  antleipationa 
that  have  been  formed  of  it  The  name  of  Wassixotos  lavixo  heads  the  list  of  the  contributors,  and  a  fine 
likeness  of  him.  the  collectloa  of  nearly  fifty  superbly  executed  portraits  of  the  Knickerb«)cker  contributors. 
The  fkt>ntl8pIeoe  is  an  admirable  head  of  our  flriend.  Loins  Gavloxo  Olark,  the  editor  nf  Old '  Kxicc,*  and  the 
Mtle  page  shows  us  what  the  proposed  *  Kniokerhoaksr  Ootla(;&,^  the  intended  result  of  this  publication,  is  to  be. 
All  the  articles  are  from  the  pens  of  the  first  writers  in  the  Und.  from  the  North  and  Sooth,  the  Bast  and  West, 
and  most  of  them  fsce  their  cnntributione  in  tlie  most  speaking  manner.  The  value  of  this  bonk  to  the  American 
reader  is  beyond  estimate.   The  price  demanded  for  It  Is  Infinitely  below  ite  worth.*'—N0U>-Orleana  Picayime. 

**  Thb  most  brilliant  American  book  of  the  season.  It  abundantly  Justifies  the  high  expeetetions  of  the  publio, 
as  well  in  ite  mechanical  appearance,  Ite  admirable  portraits,  and  Ite  hlRh  literary  merits.  Every  admirer  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  ite  Editor,  or  Its  contributors,  should  nave  a  copy  of  the  *Kni43k«rbocker  OtuUry.*  No  volume  of 
800  pws  octevn  was  everpiabUshed  in  this  country  conteining  an  equal  variety  of  sterling  original  literature.'* 

**  Wa  make  no  hesitation  in  prononneitg  it  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicately  conceived  of 
literary  testimonials,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  volumes  ever  Issued  flrom  the  American  press. 
Such  another  portrait  gallery  of  our  literary  notoblllties,  or  so  peculiar  and  fine  a  collection  of  their  extended 
BMotal  *°^G[^|j!^«  ^I2^°2|^  exist,  and  probably  will  not,  apart  firom  this  volume,  in  our  day  and  generation." 

'*Thl8  beantlfhl  volume  is  crediteble  alike  to  the  warm*hearted  eontrtbutors  to  Ite  pages,  and  to  the  publisher, 
who  has  presented  it  in  such  an  elegant  form  to  the  publia  The  design  was  to  furnish  a  nook,  the  profite  or 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  cottage  on  the  Hudson  for  Mr.  Loots  Gatloro  Clark,  the  aecom- 
plished  e<Iitor  of  the  Knickerbucker  Magasine.  a  periodical  which  has  been  dlstlniculsherl  for  the  excellence  of  lU 
papers,  and  has  lived  through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.    There  are  over  sixty  contributions  In  poetry  and 

B  firom  the  elite  of  the  writHra  of  the  United  States,  and  forty-eight  eiixravlngs  of  the  authors,  including 
of  Wahhihotob  Irvixo.  Brvaxt.  Halukk.  Willis,  W.  H.  Sbwaro.  G. D.  pRasmoa,  LoaoyiLLOW.  UoLiai 
BUCAX.  Bavaro  Tavlor.  Epcb  Sarorxt.  Ik  Marvrl.'  ttc/'-^Bftdon  Courier. 

beantifyil  and  snbstonilal 'Testimonial,' profusely  and  nobly  illustrated,  embodies  a  collection  of  wrl- 


lers,wit 
OnmiV 


with  their  portraits,  which  exhausto  almost  the  entire  oonsteUatfon  of  living  American  authors.' 
'    DMMomL 


TiiVBB  are  but  few  of  the  numerona  notieec  of  *'  Trx  KmcxixBooxxm  Gallsxt,*' which  have  appeared 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.    The  venlla  of  the  preaa  every  whaiv,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  has  beaa 

PiiCBi.~Xlef  antly  bound  in  clnib.  idU  edge, $5.00. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 
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